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Op  course  the  courtly  writers  of  the  time,  and  their  fol- 
lowerB,  represent  the  death  of  Lorenzo  as  the  setting  of  a 
sun,  which  left  all  darkness  behind  it.  But  we  have  the 
less  suspected  testimony  of  Guicciardini,  writing  what  was 
not  to  see  the  light  during  hia  hfetime,  and  what  in  fact 
never  did  see  the  light  till  quite  recently,  to  the  effect  that 
Lorenzo's  premature  death  was  much  lamented  at  Florence. 
Those  of  the  leading  families  who  had  been  openly  opposed 
to  him,  and  consequently  kept  down  by  him,  and  pre- 
vented from  taking  any  share  in  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  oflSce,  were  of  course  not  sorry  for  his  removal, 
though  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  that  their  position 
would  be  in  any  wise  improved  by  it.  But  many  besides 
his  own  friends  and  adherents,  many  even  of  those  who  ■ 
had  been  discontented  with  hia  government,  were,  says 
Guicciardini,  sorry  for  his  death,  "  because  they  knew  not 
what  the  change  of  circumstances  might  have  in  store  for 
them."  The  people ,  at  large,  and  especially  the  populace, 
grieved  for  him  because  he  had  kept  the  city  "  in  continual 
abundance,  and  in  a  succession  of  pleasures,  amusements, 
and  festivals."  By  all  classes  of  literary  men,  and  artists 
throughout  Italy,  his  death  was  felt  as  a  calamity.  For  of 
those  in  Tuscany  there  was  hardly  one  that  did  not,  more 
or  less,  profit  by  his  patronage.  And  such  as  inhabited 
the  other  cities  of  Italy,  as  Guicciardini  says,  were  injured, 
inasmuch  as  while  Lorenzo  lived,  the  princes  of  other 
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courts  felt  that  if  tbey.did  not  treat. the  artists  about  them 
generously,  they  would  be  deserted  by  those  courtly  oma- 
.  ments  in  favour  of  a  patron  who  was  sure  to  receive  them 
with  open  arms.  Thus  the  feeling  of  regret  for  Lore'Qzo 
may  be  said  to  have  been  general,  and  when  the  news  that 
"  The  Magnificent," — II  Magnifico,  as  he  was  often  called 
without  other  adjunct, — was  dead,  reached  Florence,  a 
very  palpable  gloom  was  cast  over  the  city,  which  could 
certainly  better  have  spared  a  better  man. 

Lorenzo  left  three  sons :  Fiero,  his  successor  in  the 
now  scarcely  disguised  principality,  bom  in  1471,  now 
therefore  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  Giovanni,  bom  in 
1574,  who  had  at  sixteen  years  of  age  received  from  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  his  sister  Maddalena's  father-in-law,  the  hat 
of  a  Cardinal  a  few  months  only  before  Lorenzo's  death, 
and  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Leo  X. ;  and  lastly, 
Giuhano,  known  subsequently  as  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
who,  bom  in  1479,  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death. 

Florence  grieved  for  the  prince  who  had  at  least  made 
life  in  Florence  very  pleasant  for  all  those  who  were  con- 
tented to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  in  peace  and  plenty 
under  a  Medicean  absolute  sovereign.  But  her  grief  was 
not  such  as  to  prevent  her  from  hurrying  in  true  monarchic 
fashion  to  pay  her  court  to  the  deceased  monarch's  suc- 
cessor. The  Medici  is  dead  !  l/jug  live  the  Medici  I  It 
had  come  to  that  in  Florence.  And  all  the  well-affected 
world  hastened  to  offer  its  congratulations  to  the  youthful 
Piero,  who  was  called  at  the  same  age  that  his  father  had 
reached  when  he  began  to  govem  the  Republic,  to  so  great 
and  brilliant  a  succession. 

But  Pietro  was  a  very  diS^erent  man  in  almost  all 
respects  from  his  father ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  entirely 
deficient  in  all  those  personal  and  superficial  graces  and 
brilliant  qualities  which  had  dazzled  those  who  came  into 
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contiact  with  Lorenzo.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  any 
valuable  gift  or  merit  of  any  sort,  of  all  those  which  were 
wanting  to  his  father,  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
all  that  was  attractive,  save  strong  hetdth,  which  Lorenzo 
had  never  enjoyed,  tmd  those  habits  of  bodily  activity 
which  resulted  from  it.  He  had,  indeed,  a  pleasing  voice 
and  graceful  dehvery,  which  Lorenzo  had  not;  but  the 
qualiMes  of  his  mind  were  such  as  to  render  this  advan- 
tage of  no  value.  He  had  inherited  from  his  mother, 
Clarice,  all  the  feudal  pride  of  an  Orsini.  Lorenzo,  with 
all  his  determination  to  rule,  to  place  himself  above  the 
law,  and  to  be  superior  to  his  fellow-citizens,  had  yet  been 
essentially  what  the  Florentines  call  "  civil."  The  word 
being  in  their  mouths  nearer  to  its  etymological  root,  had 
a  stronger  and  more  Bu^estive  meaning,  as  will  be  readily 
apprehended,  than  it  bears  at  the  present  day.  It  included 
in  it  much  of  the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  word 
"  civic."  The  civtliti/  which  rendered  Lorenzo  personally 
popular  in  Florence  was  not  only  urbanity,  but  such 
urbanity  as  decently  maintained  the  fiction  that  those  with 
whom  he  conversed  were  his  equals.  The  phrase  implied 
to  the  Florentine  mind  all  the  difference  between  the 
manners  which  might  be  expected  to  be  fitting  for  a  citizen 
speaking  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  those  which  might  be 
supposed  to  characterize  a  military  and  feudal  chieftain 
addressing  his  vassals.  Now  Piero  was  not  "  civil "  in  his 
manners  with  the  Florentines.  He  was  rough,  brusque, 
and  haughty,  apt  to  give  way  to  bursts  of  passion,  and 
under  the  influence  of  rage  to  do  and  say  things  which, 
to  the  eminently  gentle  and  courteous  Florentines  were 
far  more  intolerable  than  violations  of  the  constitutional 
law,  and  which  very  shortly  injured  his  popularity,  and 
brought  more  odium  upon  him  than  the  worst  tyranny  of 
his  father  had  incurred.*    It  is  curious  to  observe  the 

*  N«rdL  latoiie  deila  Cittft  di  Fireoie,  ii  Jsoopo  Nardi,  2  toIb.  8td. 
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tenns  in  which  this  part  of  Pietro's  character  is  alluded  to  j 
hy  Guicciardiai  in  the  dialogue  which  has  been  quoted  in 
the  foregoing  chapter.  The  words  are  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Piero  Capponi.  Lorenzo,  he  has  been  saying,  was  a  tyrant, 
but  at  least  a  prudent  and  pleasant-mannered  tyrant.  "But 
what  could  be  expected  from  Fiero,  who  besides  being  as 
deficient  in  prudence,  as  we  all  know,  did  not  possess  the 
goodness  of  nature  and  sweetness  of  temperament  *  which 
marked  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  and  which  is  gene- 
raUy  common  among  our  people.  Nor  was  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  it  should  be  so,  inasmuch  as  having  been 
bom  of  a  foreign  mother.f  the  Florentine  blood  was  bas- 
tardized in  him,  and  had  degenerated  to  foreign  manners, 
and  a  style  too  haughty  and  insolent  for  our  habits  of 
life."  t 

Even  the  excellences  which  Pietro  possessed  were  not 
of  a  kind  calculated  to  win  for  him  the  affections  of  his 
eminently  civic  and  civil  subjects.  He  was  great  in  all 
athletic  sports  —  one  of  the  first  WTCstlers  of  his  day,  a 
mighty  player  at  the  great  ball,^  and  victor  in  such  con- 
tests over  the  best  players  in  Italy,  who  were  wont  to 
come  to  Florence  to  try  their  strength  and  skill  against 
him.  The  nature  of  the  Florentine  mind  inclines  it  to 
feel  admiration  and  respect  for  clever  policy,  even  when 
employed  against  the  liberties  of  Florence ;  bat  Piero  was 
devoid  of  any  such  quality.  With  the  exception  of  openly 
and  undisguisedly  seizing  every  opportunity  of  brutally 
suppressing  all  those  fictitious  appearances  of  free  forms 

Firenze,  1842,  See  toL  L  p.  29.  Nardi,  who  wrote  hia  iistorj  in  exile,  u 
in  all  lespeeta  one  of  the  most  tnutworthy  af  the  oontempomy  FloreDtiBe 
historituu.  See  some  oooonnt  of  Nardi,  in  a  Tolnme  bf  the  present  writer 
on  the  Oitlhood  of  Catherine  de'  Hedioi.  Appendix  No.  1,  p.  284 ;  TiUui, 
Tita  di  Savonarola,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

*  Doloezia  di  sangue.  f  Clarice  degli  Onini. 

t  Opere  iiiedit«,  toL  ii.  p.  46. 

(  The  *<  paU<me,"  a  game  atiU  played  in  Italy. 
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i.D.  of  government  which  Lorenzo  had  carefully  respected  and 
■  preserved  for  the  gratification  and  prudent  blinding  of  the 
people,  Piero  occupied  himself  little  with  affairs  of  state, 
giving  himself  up  entirely  to  rude  sports  and  reckless 
debauchery,  while  the  business  of  the  government  was 
committed  almost  entirely  to  the  hands  of  his  Chancellor, 
Ser  Piero  da  Bibbiena,  his  father's  secretary,  "  a  prudent 
man  naturally,  and  much  experienced  in  affairs  of  state; 
but  not  very  acceptable  to  the  citizens  in  his  mode  of 
transacting  business,  since  it  seemed  to  them  that  he 
arrogated  to  himself  far  too  much  power  and  authority/'* 
But  it  was  perhaps  of  yet  greater  moment  to  Florence 
that  Pietro  de'  Medici  did  not,  together  with  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  government  of  Florence,  succeed  to  any  portion 
of  that  credit  and  authority  with  the  other  princes  of  Italy 
which  his  father  had  enjoyed  to  such  an  eminent  degree. 
It  is  useless  to  yield.to  the  temptation,  which  history  often 
sets  before  us,  of  attempting  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  been,  had  the  coui'se  of  human  events  been  in  some 
slight  particular  different  from  what  it  was.  Of  course,  if 
one  small  cypher  in  the  huge  sum  had  been  changed  or 
omitted,  the  whole  -of  the  calculations  and  results  would 
have  been  different.  Bat  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being 
struck  by  the  enormous  importance  of  the  consequences 
which  arose  from  those  jealousies  and  disagreements  be- 
tween the  various  Italian  powers  which  broke  out  imme- 
diately after  Lorenzo's  death,  which  he  was  so  eminently 
calculated  to  prevent,  and  which  he  had  so  often  succeeded 
in  disarming  and  conciliating. 

The  first  important  event  which  occurred  to  change  the 
general  position  of  the  poUtical  situation  in  Italy  was  the 
death  of  Pope  Innocent  VIIL,  the  marriage  of  whose  son, 
Fi'anceschetto  Cybo  with  Maddalena,   the    daughter    of 

•  Nardi,  toI.  i.  p.  30. 
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Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  had  secured  a  strict  alliance  between  x.i>. 
the  Pontiff  and  the  Medici.  Innocent  died  on  the  26th  of  '*®^- 
July,  1492,  httle  more  than  three  months  after  the  death 
of  Lorenzo.  Hia  health  had  been  failing  rapidly  for  some 
time  past,  and  he  had  latterly  fallen  into  such  a  state  of 
stupor  that  it  had  more  than  once  been  believed  that  he 
was  already  dead.  While  he  was  in  this  state  a  Jewish 
physician  came  forward,  who  proposed  to  restore  the  vital 
forces  of  the  Holy  Father  by  means  of  the  newly  imagined 
scheme  of  transfusing  into  his  veins  the  blood  of  a  young 
and  healthy  subject  in  the  prime  of  life.  Thrice  was  the 
experiment  tried,  and  thrice  the  victim  of  the  preposterous 
notion  perished,  of  course  without  obtaining  the  smallest 
advantage  for  the  dying  Pontiff.-  The  lads,  says  Infessura,* 
who  tells  us  that  they  were  boys  of  ten  years  old,  who 
were  bought  for  a  ducat  a-piece  for  the  purpose,  died.  The 
Pope  was  not  healed,  and  the  Jew  ran  -away. 

Some,  little  time  before  the  close  of  Lorenzo's  life, 
Savonarola  had  predicted  the  deaths  of  him,  of  Pope 
Innocent,  and  of  Ferdinand  the  king  of  Naples,  as  soon 
about  to  happen.  Two-thirds  of  the  prophecy  had  now 
come  true,  and  before  two  more  years  had  passed  the 
remaining  third  was  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  the  king,  on 
the  23rd  of  January,  149J-.  This  prediction  was  uttered 
in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  in  the  presence  of 
three  well-known  and  reputable  citizens,  Alessandio 
Acciaiuoli,  Cosimo  Racellai,  and  Carlo  Camesecchi ;  it  is 
recorded  by  a  great  number  of  contemporary  writers,  and 
Savonarola  £reqaently  referred  to  it  subsequently  himself. -f- 
But  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anything  in  such 
a  prediction  sufficiently  improbable  to  make  ail  the  paraded 
evidence  of  its  really  having  been  uttered  at  all  necessary ; 
or  anything  sufficiently  remarkable  to  justify  the  friar  in 

*  Diuimn,  apod  Mnrat.  Script.  Ber.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  part  2,  p.  I24J, 
t  Tillnri,  Viu  di  Savoturola,  toI.  i  p.  139. 
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■  basing  upon  it  any  claim  even  to  a  special  degree  of  ordi- 
nary foresight.  It  is  very  easy  to  believe  that  such  a 
prediction  was  made  by  Savonarola.  It  was  exceedingly 
probable  that  it  should  occur  to  anybody  casting  his  eyes 
over  the  poUtical  hoi-izon  of  Italy  that  all  these  three  events 
were  likely  to  be  not  far  off.  Lorenzo's  health  had  iong 
been  in  a  very  precarious  state,  and  his  mode  of  life  was 
not  calculated  to  prolong  his  days.  Pope  Innocent  was 
evidently  near  his  end  for  a  long  time  before  his  death 
actually  occurred.  And  King  Ferdinand  was  an  infirm 
old  man  of  seventy  years.  The  small  probability  that  any 
of  these  princes  could  last  much  longer  must  necessarily 
have  suggested  itself  to  any  speculator  on  the  probable 
course  of  Italian  politics.  •  And  we  are  not  told  that  the 
prophecy  was  accompanied  by  any  of  those  precise  indica- 
tions of  date,  which  alone  would  have  made  it  remarkable. 
But  none  the  less  this  prediction  of  the  Dominican  friar 
had  an  important  effect  in  contributing  to  place  him  in 
that  position,  which  enabled  and  compelled  him  to  take  so 
important  a  part  in  the  political  history  of  Florence  during 
the  eventful  period  that  was  now  about  to  open.  For  to 
the  excitable  minds  of  the  populace  the  prophecy  was  a 
marvellous  testimony  to  the  heaven-sent  seership  and 
mission  of  the  Friar.  And  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  sent  for  by  Lorenao  in  his  last  moments,  together 
with  the  fact  of  his  having  refused  absolution  to  the  dying 
Medici,  served  greatly  to  increase  his  authority  and  repu- 
tation in  the  city,  whde  at  the  same  time  it  rendered  more 
clearly  marked  and  recognized  his  office  as  the  preacher 
and  mouthpiece  of  the  party  opposed  to  that  family. 

And  the  conduct  of  Fietro  was  causing  this  party  to 
increase  in  numbers  daily.  He  had  succeeded  to  the 
authority  of  his  father  barely  a  year,  when  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  odium  of  nearly  the  whole  city  by  the  sudden 
arrest  of  two  young  men,  distant  cousins  of  his  own. 
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LoreDzo  and  Giovanni,  the  sons  of  a  Fierfrancesco  de' 
Medici.  He  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  soMe  of  the 
more  judicious  friends  of  the  &mily  to  abstain  from  put- 
ting these  young  men,  who  were  especially  popular  in 
Florence,  to  death.  They  were  imprisoned,  and  eventually 
escaped,  and  took  refi]ge  with  the  French  king.  But  none 
the  less  was  the  effect  produced  on  the  pubUc  mind  in  the 
city  very  seriously  injurious  to  Pietro.  The  motive  of  his 
hatred  against  his  two  cousins  is  very  differently  stated  by 
different  writers,*  some  attributing  it  to  a  personal  quarrel 
and  violence,  which  had  occurred  between  the  young  men, 
and  others  to  suspicions  on  the  part  of  Pietro  that  his 
kinsmen  were  plotting  with  the  French  court.  The  only 
result  of  importance,  however,  of  which  there  ia  no  doubt, 
is  the  amount  of  unpopularity  incurred  by  Pietro  from 
this  incident. 

And  already  there  were  symptoms  of  commg  storm  in 
the  Italian  sky,  which  made  it  evident,  that  liOrenzo  had 
died  too  soon,  and  that  a  pilot  of  a  very  different  kind  and 
cahbre  from  Pietro  would  be  needed  at  the  helm  of  the 
state,  if  it  was  to  be  safely  steered  amid  the  coming 
tempests. 

AJl  these  troubles, — the  infinite,  incalculable  sufferings 
and  wrong,  which  for  some  generations  made  Italy,  the 
garden  and  paradise  of  the' world,  a  hell  upon  earth,  and 
the  consequences  of  which  paralysed  her  for  so  many  more 
generations,  and  rendered  her  a  dead  weight  and  impedi- 
ment to  all  human  progress,  instead  of  being  a  foremost 
worker  and  pioneer  in  the  path  of  improvement  and 
advancing  civilization, — all  these  troubles,  I  say,  which 
were  now  about  to  burst  like  a  flood  upon  Italy,  were 
caused,  not  so  much  by  the  special  wickedness  and  per- 
versity of  this,  that,  or  the  other  individual,  as  it  has  been 

•  Nardi,  vol,  i.  p.  32 ;    Oiovio,  Vita,  lib.  i. ;    Ammirttto,  lib.  iiti.  ; 
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*.».  usually  the  custom  of  historians  to  represent,  as  by  the 
inevitable  operation  of  certain  principles,  which  were  uni- 
versally recognized  as  indisputable  by  mankind  at  that 
time.  Only  quite  recently  has  the  European  world  begun 
to  comprehend  the  expediency  of  relinquishing  those  prin- 
ciples. And  assuredly  the  only  safeguard  which  the 
world  can  find  against  being  again  and  again  plunged  into 
a  similar  sea  of  miseries  and  troubles  must  be  found  in 
such  improved  comprehension,  and  not  in  the  improved 
virtue  of  the  rulers  of  nations. 

Deep  down  in  the  very  roots  of  the  /eudal  system, — 
deeper  still  probably  in  the  brain-constitution  of  those 
Qorthem  races  who  originated  that  mode  of  social  organi- 
zation,— prevails  a  conjunction  and  confusion  of  the  ideas 
of  land-ownership  and  rulership.  He  who  possessed  the 
land  was  the  natural  and  God-appointed  ruler  of  those  who 
dwelt  on  that  land.  From  thence  to  the  theory,  which 
considered  a  nation  as  an  estate,  and  subjected  it  to  all  the 
rules  and  vicissitudes  under  which  the  transmission  of  real 
property  from  one  generation  to  another  took  place,  the  route 
was  plain  and  unmistakeable.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Sia- 
mondi  to  tell  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  "  the  government  of  nations  is  not  transmitted  by 
testament ;"  and  it  is  amusing  and  instructive,  as  showing 
the  gradual  and  slow  process  of  growth  of  a  new  theory 
even  at  that  date,  and  in  such  a  mind  as  his,  to  find  him 
adding  to  the  above  words — "  to  the  injury  of  the  rights 
of  the  legitimate  successors."  *  In  truth,  the  principle  so 
enunciated  is  of  little  worth ;  and  even  if  it  had  been 
most  fully  admitted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  would  have 
done  little  towards  saving  the  world  from  the  misfortunes 
which  fell  upon  it.  Any  competent  feudal  lawyer  could 
have  told  the  historian  that  difficulties  enough  to  baffie  an 

*  Eiimondi,  Eiatoire  des  Franfais,  vol.  xT.  p.  139. 
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,  acute  investigator  may  envelope  this  matter  of  legitimate 
succession ;  and  the  progress  of  thought  upon  the  subject 
would,  at  a  Uttle  later  date,  have  stopped  the  writer's 
pen  at  the  word  "  testament,"  or  rather  have  substituted 
for  the  latter  clause  of  the  sentence  the  words,  "  or  by  any 
other  mode  of  succession,  save  in  so  much  as  it  shall  seem 
good  to  the  nation  governed  to  approve  of  such  trans- 
mission." But  at  the  time  in  question,  of  which  Sismondi 
also  was  writing,  it  was  universally  supposed  that  the 
kingdom  which  a  sovereign  governed,  was  his  property, 
which  it  was  competent  to  him  to  bequeath,  under  the 
same  conditions  and  limitations  which  regulated  the  trans- 
mission of  other  inferior  fiefs. 

Now  it  was  from  this  fertile  source  of  a  disputed  succes- 
sion to  a  throne  that  the  fatal  complications,  which  were 
now  about  to  ruin  Italy,  arose.  It  was  nearly  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since  the  will  of  a  -Worthless  Queen  of  Naples 
had,  by  bequeathing  certain  rights,  or  appearance  of  rights, 
to  the  house  of  Anjou,  sown  the  seeds  of  these  evils.  It 
has  already  be§n  seen  in  the  course  of  this  history  that 
these  French  claims  were  as  an  ever-open  sore,  continually 
ready  at  any  moment  to  produce  mischief,  and  to  be  made 
the  source  and  pretext  for  war,  by  any  potentate  who  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  interest  to  do  so.  And  now  at  last  this 
menacing  stone  was  set  rolling  by  a  prince  who  had 
hitherto  so  ta'r  deserved  well  of  Italy,  whatever  otherwise 
his  demerits  may  have  been,  in  that  he  had  striven  to 
keep  her  different  rulers  united  against  the  ultramontane 
invaders. 

Ludovico  il  Moro,  the  uncle  of  the  nominally  reigning 
Duke  of  Milan,  was  an  able  though  an  unscrupulous  man, 
and  an  astute  politician.  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  his  nephew, 
the  "  legitimate "  Duke,  was  worthless  and  incapable  in 
every  point  of  view.  "  Strength  will  be  lord  of  imbeciUty," 
and   Ludovic  the  Swarthy  chose, — perhaps  hardly  to  a 
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■  greater  degree  than  was  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  . 
the  Duchy, — ^to  keep  his  incompetent  nephew  in  a  state  of 
tutelage,  and  to  hold  all  real  ppwer  in  his  own  hands.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  that  this  arrangement 
might  not  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  but  the 
fatuous  prince  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Sforzas.  But 
Giovanni  Galeazzo  had  a  wife,  IsabeDa  of  Arragon,  the 
daughter  of  Alphonso  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Ferdinand  the  old  King  of  Naples.  Now  if  Giovanni 
Galeazzo  was  for  himself  content  with  living  in  a  state  of 
tutelage,  Isabella  was  not  content  to  be  the  wife  of  a  prince 
who  80  lived.  She  was,  says  Philippe  de  Comines,*  "  very 
courageous,  and  would  fain  have  given  credit  to  her  hus- 
band, if  it  had  been  possible  for  her  to  do  so.  But  he  was 
far  from  wise,  and  revealed  all  she  said  to  him."  Incapable 
as  he  was,  Isabella  could  not  be  contented  to  live  the  wife 
of  a  mere  puppet  monarch  ;  and  was  constantly  urging  her 
father  and  brother  to  demand  of  Ludovico  that  he  should 
give  up  the  real  government  into  tte  hands  of  his  nephew. 

Now  Ludovico  il  Moro  had  hitherto  striven  to  keep,  and 
by  the  help  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  hitherto  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  Italian  princes  so  far  united  among  themselves 
as  to  offer  no  tempting  opportunity  to  strangers  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Alps  to  make  their  differences  a  means 
for  the  prosecution  of  those  claims  on  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  would  assuredly  involve  all  Italy  in  the  evils 
and  dangers  of  a  foreign  invasion.  But  when  Lorenzo  was 
gone,  and  a  successor  possessing  none  of  that  moral  ascen- 
dancy over  the  minds  of  the  Itahan  sovereigns  which  "  II 
Magnilico  "  had  wielded,  and  incapable  of  understanding  the 
policy  which  had  governed  Lorenzo's  alliances,  had  stepped 
into  his  place, — when  Pope  Innocent,  whose  power  and 
authority  had  been  at  the  dispos^  of  Lorenzo,  had  also  left 

■  Mfimoires,  lib.  \a.  oh.  2. 
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the  scene,  and  been  replaced  by  a  Pope,  who  was  well  a.i.. 
known  to  be  ready  to  aeU  himself  to  any  canae  that  might 
bid  highest  for  his  support, — ^tmder  these  new  cireum- 
stances  the  Swarthy  Ludovic  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  very 
precarious  position,  when  the  Neapolitan  father-in-law  of 
his  nephew  insisted,  in  more  peremptory  tones  than  he  had 
ever  hitherto  used,  that  the  lawful  Duke  of  Milan  should 
be  restored  to  his  full  rights.  In  the  first  place  Ludovico 
had  the  sense  of  weakness  which  a  consciousness  of  wrong 
done  is  sure  to  beget.  His  rule,  though  not  specially  worse 
than  that  of  his  neighbours,  had  not  been  such  as  to  secure 
for  him  the  undivided  support  or  hearty  allegiance  of  the 
Duchy,  Then  the  Venetians  had  not  forgotten,  and  he 
knew  well  that  they  had  not  forgotten,  their  old  claims  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Sforza,  and 
their  old  hopes  of  extending  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic  over  proud  Milan  itself.  He  was  under  no 
delusion  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  ever-greedy  and  encroach- 
ing Senate  sitting  among  the  hundred  isles,  always  a  dan- 
gerous neighbour,  would  become  an  open  enemy,  if  an 
opportunity  of  showing  herself  such  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success  should  offer  itself. 

Under  these  cireumstances  the  smallest  manifestation  of 
the  disposition  of  the  new  ruler  of  Florence  towards  him, 
and  of  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  might  expect  from 
him  in  case  a  breach  of  the  general  peace  in  Italy  should 
occur,  became  very  important.  And  it  is  this  consideration 
alone,  which  can  persuade  a  reader  to  accept  the  minute 
account  given  by  Guicciardiui*  of  the  first  causes  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  as  at  all  capable  of  producing  such  vast 
and  momentous  results.  The  conduct  of  Ludovico,  if  unex- 
plained by  the  uneasiness  and  suspicious  sense  of  insecimty, 
which  made  it  appear  necessary  to  him  to  be  beforehand 

*  In  the  recently  pablished  biBtorjr  ot  FloKQce. 
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with  his  enemies  in  providing  for  his  own  safety  at  all 
'  hazards,  would  appear  altogether  puerile  and  incredible  in 
a  prince,  who  had  so  ably  striven  to  ward  off  from  Italy 
the  very  calamities,  which  he  was  now  the  means  of  bring- 
ing down  upon  her. 

Aa  usual  on  the  accession  of  a  new  Pope,  special  ambas- 
sadors were  appointed  by  all  the  Italian  powers  to  wait 
on  Alexander  VI.  at  Rome,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  pro- 
motion, and  assure  him  of  the  obedience  of  their  respective 
states.  The  foremost  citizens  in  rank  and  wealth,  accompa- 
nied by  some  colleague,  whose  special  qualifications  consisted 
in  his  learning  and  eloquence,  and  who  was  to  harangue  the 
Pope  in  the  name  of  the  entire  embassy,  were  always 
chosen  in  each  city.  The  occasion  was  one,  as  it  will  Idc 
easily  imagined,  of  much  rivalry  and  competitive  ostenta- 
tion, and  not  un&equently  also  of  more  serious  intrigues 
and  negotiations. 

Florence  nominated  six  citizens,  including  Piero  de' 
Medici,  and  Gentile  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  who  was  to  be 
spokesman.  As  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Rome  there  came  a  proposition  from  Milan,  suggesting 
that  inasmuch  as  Milan,  Florence  and  Naples  were  bound 
to  each  other  in  a  common  alliance,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  three  embassies  to  unite  together  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  then  make  their  entry  and  their  appearance 
before  the  Pope  together,  and  as  one  sole  body.  Possibly 
the  motive  of  this  proposal  was  to  try  the  temper  and 
intentions  of  Piero;  perhaps  to  obviate  some  suspected 
underhand  intrigue ;  or  very  likely  (and  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  Italian  mediaeval  ways  and  habits  of  looking 
at  things)  simply  to  prevent  the  Medicean  magnificence 
from  having  an  opportunity  of  outshining  the  Milanese 
embassy. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  proposal  was  at  first 
assented  to  both  at  Florence  and  at  Naples.    But  Messer 
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Gtentile,  who  would  by  this  arrangement  have  lost  the  *.». 
opportunity  of  making  his  speech  before  the  Pope,  inas- 
much as  it  would  have  been  the  privilege  of  the  Neapolitan 
orator,  as  representing  a  king,  to  speak  iu  the  name  of  the 
united  embassies,  was  in  despair  at  the  proposed  scheme ; 
and  persuaded  Pietro  that  it  would  be  better  that  each 
embassy  should  enter  the  Pope's  presence  separately.  A 
message  was  accordingly  sent  to  Naples  to  say  that  Florence 
would  prefer  the  latter  arrangement,  and  requesting  the 
king's  government  to  dispose  Messer  Ludovico  to  agree  to 
it.  Naples  did  as  she  was  asked,  stating  that  her  motive 
in  the  matter  was  simply  to  gratify  Florence,  Ludovico 
fl  Moro  assented,  but  with  a  very  bad  grace ;  and  at  once 
drew  the  conclusion,  says  Guicciardini,  that  he  and  Pietro 
should  not  get  on  very  well  together. 

The  embassies  did  go  separately ;  and  the  result  was 
that  the  immensely  ostentatious  magnificence  of  Piero  de' 
Medici  so  entirely  outshone  and  eclipsed  the  Milanese  am- 
bassadors, that  Ludovico  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  it. 

"And  these  matters,"  says  Guicciardini,*  "thus  insig- 
nificant in  themselves,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  the  motive  of  Ludovico's  quarrelUng  with  Pietro,  yet 
prepared  the  way  for  that  result  in  such  sort,  that  the 
greater  matters,  when  they  arosd^  more  readily  brought 
aboat  the  disagreements  from  which  the.  common  ruin  of 
Italy  at  last  resulted." 

Immediately  after  this  affair  of  the  embassies  another 
matter  occurred,  small  in  itself,  but  tending  yet  more 
markedly  to  show  Ludovico  how  things  were  going  in 
Italy,  and  admonishing  him  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
otherwise  for  his  own  safety,  than  by  trusting  for  it  to 
the  general  peace  and  mutual  forbearance  among  the  Italian 
princes,  .as  he  had  been  able  to  do,  while  Lorenzo  at  PIo- 
rence  was  co-operating  with  him  to  this  end. 

*  Opere  inedite,  toI.  iii.  p.  38. 
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Franceschetto  Cybo,  the  son  of  the  late  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIIL,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  was 
in  possession  of  certain  fiefs  rightfiiUy  bebnging  to  the 
Church,  in  the  Roman  territory.  But  on  the  election  of 
the  new  Pope,  fearing  that  he  ahoald  be  compelled  to 
relinquish  these  lands,  he  sold  them  to  Virginio  Orsini,  a 
connection  of  Pietro  by  his  wife  and  his  mother,  who  were 
both  princesses  of  that  great  and  powerful  family.  The 
transaction  indeed  between  these  two  connections  of  the 
house  of  Medici  had  been  arranged  by  Pietro  himself.  On 
the  other  hand  Virginio  Orsini  was  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  who  had  also  taken  an  interest  and 
a  part  in  bringing  about  the  bargain  in  question,  not  only 
from  friendly  feeling  towards  Orsini,  but  induced  by  the 
consideration  that,  inasmuch  as  Ludovico  il  Moro  had  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  the  election  of  the  simoniacal  Pope 
Alexander,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  a  means  and  pretext 
for  annoying  and  quarrelling  with  the  Pontiff  ready  to  his 
hand,  in  case  the  need  for  such  a  weapon  should  arise. 
As  Guicciardini  *  expresses  it,  "  he  wished  that  these  lands 
should  be  a  bone  in  the  Pope's  throat,  by  means  of  which 
Orsini  might  choke  him,"  at  his  (the  NeapoKtan  king's) 
instigation.  Ludovico  did  not  like  the  look  of  all  this  in 
,  any  point  of  view.  He  thought  that  this  manifestation  of 
hostile  feeling  towards  the  Pope,  whom  he  looked  upon  in 
a  great  degree  as  his  particular  friend  and  proteg4,  was 
especially  directed  against  himself,  aware  as  he  was,  too,  of 
the  king's  discontent  with  him  on  the  score  of  his  usurpa- 
tion of  the  power  which  belonged  of  right  to  his  nephew, 
the  husband  of  the  king's  grand-daughter.  And  still  more 
disquieting  to  him  was  the  manifest  drawing  together  of 
Pietro  de'  Medici  and  the  king,  as  shown  by  their  co-opera- 
tion in  this  matter  of  the  lands  bought  by  Orsini  from 

*  Storia  Fioreiitiiit,  ihid. 
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Franceschetto  Cybo.  Still  hesitating,  however,  to  play  the 
last  great  and  desperately  dangerous  card  in  his  hand,  if 
he  could  consistently  with  his  own  safety  avoid  doing  so, 
he  several  times  demanded  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  his 
court  from  Naples  and  from  Florence,  that  Virginio  Orsini 
should  restore  to  the  Pope  the  fiefs,  which  avowedly 
belonged  by  'right  to  the  Church,  warning  both  Pietro 
and  the  king  that,  unless  this  were  done  he  should  not 
remain  quiet.  But,  as  may  be  supposed,  his  representa- 
tions remained  wholly  without  effect. 

Still  a  feeling  of  misgiving,  and  perhaps  of  real  Italian 
patriotism,  induced  him  to  try  yet  another  line  of  conduct 
before  resorting  to  that  last  desperate  expedient.  Finding 
that  the  King  of  Naples  and  Pietro  de'  Medici  were  mani- 
festly animated  by  feelings  of  hostility  towards  him  as  well 
as  towards  the  Pope,  he  concluded,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1493,  a  league  with  Venice  and  with  the  Pope,  by  the 
stipulations  of  which,  besides  the  provisions  for  the  common 
defence  of  their  several  territories,  it  was  provided  that 
both  Venice  and  Milan  should  furnish  the  Pope  with  a 
certain  number  of  troops  for  the  forcible  recovery  of 
the  lands  held  by  Virginio  Orsini.  But  Venice  showed 
no  alacrity  in  performing  her  part  of  this  arrangement. 
Matters  dragged  on  without  anything  being  done.  Ludo- 
vico  found  himself,  more  than  ever  in  consequence  of  this 
last  step,  placed  in  avowed  and  open  enmity  to  Naples  and 
Florence.  And  strongly  feeling  the  extreme  danger  of  his 
position  in  such  circumstances  he  at  last  took  the  fatal  step 
of  inviting  the  French  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Naples  to 
cross  the  Alps  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  his  claim  by 
force  of  arms. 

"  Such,"  says  Guicciardini,  "  were  the  beginnings  and 
the  origin  of  the  rain  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  Pietro  de' 
Medici." 

The  claims  of  the  house  of  Anjon,  derived  originally  from 
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the  will  of  Queen  Giovanna  I.,  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
'  teenth  century,  and  secondly  from  that  of  Giovanna  II. 
about  eighty  years  afterwards,  had  often  been  a  source  of 
trouble,  and  were  continually  a  menace  and  danger  to  Italy. 
But  at  the  present  time  they  had  passed  into  hands,  which 
made  the  appeal  of  Ludovico  a  source  of  far  greater  peril 
to  Italy  than  had  ever  before  arisen  from  the  Angevine 
pretensions.  These  had  latterly  devolved  in  due  course  of 
inheritance  on  Rene,  King  of  Provence,  a  monarch  in  whose 
hands  they  were  not  likely  to  become  very  disquieting  to 
the  Neapolitan  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Arragon.  But 
that  long-sighted  and  crafty  monarch,  Louis  XI.,  perceiving 
with  the  instinct  of  a  pettifogging  attorney,  that  the  day 
might  come  when  something  might  be  made  of  these  claims, 
had  persuaded  Rene,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  descend 
to  hianephew  Renfe  II.,- Duke  of  Lorraine,  according  to  the 
proper  course  of  feudal  descent,  to  bequeath  them  to 
his  brother  Charles,  who  himself  dying  childless  in  1481, 
made  Louis  XI.  his  universal  heir.*  That  monarch  had 
also  prepared  matters  in  Italy  with  his  usual  vulpine  saga- 
city for  facilitating  the  descent  of  the  French  arms  into  the 
peninsula  for  the  prosecution  of  the  claims  thus  acquired. 
But  circumstances  had  prevented  him  from  profiting  by 
the  combinations  thus  skilfully  prepared.  And  it  thus 
came  to  pass,  that  when  Ludovico  il  Moro  made  up  his 
mind  to  invite  the  French  into  Italy,  the  claimant  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself  was  Charles  YIII.  of  France,  Louis 
XI.'s  son. 

ITie  youthful  sovereign,  then  only  twenty-three  years 
old,  received  and  assented  to  Ludovico's  proposals  with  an 
alacrity  and  zeal  far  greater  than  any  which  the  Italian 
prince  had  calculated  on.  Ludovico  had  intended  and 
expected  that  at  the  utmost  the  French  king  would  have 

*  ffismondi,  HUtoire  dei  FraTi9au,  vol.  zt.  p.  138. 
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cx)ii8ented  to  send  a  few  troops  into  Italy,  sufficient  to  be  a.h. 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  King  of  Naples,  Mid  to  suffice  ^'*^*' 
as  a  hint  that  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  his  brother  potentate  of  Milan.  But  Charles, 
whose  recent  treaties  of  peace  with  England,  Austria, 
and  Spain  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  enter  on  the  new 
enterprise  proposed  to  him,*  seized  with  a\ddity  on  the 
idea  of  an  expedition  to  Italy.  Charles  was  devoid  ahke 
-  of  the  Taluable  quahties  of  head,  and  of  the  worst 
qualities  of  heart,  that  had  so  specially  characterized 
his  predecessor.  He  was  utterly  incapable  as  a  sove- 
reign;— simply  a  very  foolish,  weak,  and  uneducated 
young  man,  without  much  harm  in  him,  but  wholly  given 
up  to  debauchery  and  dissipation,  as  such  a  young  man, 
placed  in  such  a  position,  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
be.  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  Sire  de  Beaujeu,  the  husband  of 
Anne  the  young  king's  elder  sister,  and  that  sagacious 
princess  herself,  who  were  pretty  well  the  only  serious 
counsellors  in  the  court  of  Charles,  were  strongly  opposedf 
to  the  projected  enterprise.  But  to  the  imagination  of 
the  youthful  monarch  and  of  the  hair-brained  young 
nobles  around  him,  the  proposed  expedition  presented 
itself  as  a  sort  of  chivalrous  pleasure-jaunt  on  a  large 
scale,  in  a  country  understood  to  abound  in  every  material 
for  enjoyment,  a  land  teeming  with  beauty,  abundance, 
and  wealth;  where  the  women  were  lovely,  the  wines 
generous,  and  the  men  eccelling  in  the  production  of  all 
those  luxuries  which  the  imagination  of  courtly  chivahy 
most  coveted,  and  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  fonnid* 
able  guardians  or  protectors  of  their  right  to  keep  all  those 
good  things  for  themselves.  "  Nothing  was  talked  of  at 
the  Trench  court  accordingly  but  the  countless  wealth  of 
the  Italian  provinces, — of  that  famous  Lombardy,  whence 

*  HiEtoire  de  Fruioe,  pa  Henri  Martin,  toI.  viii.  p.  304. 
t  Henri  Martin,  Hiitoire  de  France,  CbarleB  VIII.,  Tol.  viii. 
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the  Duke  of  Milan  alone  raised  every  year  from  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  thousand  ducats  of 
revenue ; — of  the  noble  estates  which  all  the  French  cour- 
tiers were  to  obtain  in  Naples,  when  the  victorious  king 
should  confiscate  the  lands  of  the  Neapolitan  nobles 
attached  to  the  house  of  Arragon ; — and  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical benefices  which  the  Pope  would  shower  on  those 
recommended  to  him  by  a  victorious  monarch."* 

Especially  those  magnificent  sums,  which  the  Italian  ' 
princes  were  stated  to  have  found  the  means  of  extracting 
from  their  dominions, — reports  which  for  generations  past 
had  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  rich  stream  of 
wealth  which  had  been  pouring  across  the  Alps  in  pay- 
ments for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  and  on  all  sori;3  of  occasions, 
mainly  for  the  hire  of  captains  of  war  and  their  men, — 
excited  the  chivalric  ardour  of  the  French  mind.  Keady 
cash  was  the  scarcest  of  all  articles  in  the  coffers  and  in 
the  court  of  Charles  of  France;  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  it  threatened  to  render  the  delightful  expedi- 
tion in  prospect  impossible.  At  one  time  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  this  cause  and  the  influence  of  the  Lady  Anne 
and  her  husband  would  avail  to  cause  the  scheme  to  be 
abandoned.  Hut  at  length,  mainly  by  the  influence  of 
Etienne  di  Vese,  Senechal  di  Beaucaire,  and  Briconnet  the 
financier,  who  became  afterwards  Cardinal  of  St,  Malo, — 
men  of  whom  de  Comines  says  that  they  were  people 
of  low  condition,  who  had  no  experience  of  state  affairs, — 
a  secret  treaty  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke 
of  Milan  was  signed,  by  the  terms  of  which  Ludovico  il 
Moro  undertook  to  deliver  a  free  passage  into  Italy  to 
the  French  armies  both  by  Lombardy  and  Genoa,  to  ad- 
vance two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  to  place  at  their 
disposition  five  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  the  whole  of  the 

*  Bismondi,  Hutoiio  das  Fnn^ais,  toI.  xt.  p.  144. 
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Genoese  fleet ;   while  Charles   on  his  part  promised  to  j*^^ 
leave  two  hundred  French  lances  in  Asti,  for  the  assistance 
of  Lndovico,  and  to  confer  on  him  the  Duchy  of  Tarento, 
.     .    .     as  sooD  as  he  should  have  gotten   possession 
of  it. 

Matters  having  been  thus  arranged,  Charles  started  from 
the  Chateau  of  Montils,  near  Tours,  and  rode  on*  his  way 
towards  Italy  as  far  as  Lyons.  But  there  the  pleasures 
and  seductions  of  the  South  detained  him,  amid  tourneys 
and  festivals,  and  balls,  till  he  had  spent  all  the  little 
ready  money  he  had  been  able  to  scrape  together  for  the 
expedition.  "  He  was  provided  neither  with  sense  nor 
with  money,"  says  Philippe  de  Comines,  "  nor  with  any- 
thing else  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise ;  he  was  but 
twenty-two  years  old,  a  fledgling  just  out  of  the  nest ; 
and  those  who  had  the  guidance  of  him  were  men  of  low 
estate,  who  had  no  experience  in  anything."* 

Charles  however,  in  some  degree  recalled  to  reason  by 
the  remonstrances  of  his  sister  Anne,  at  last  tore  himself 
away  from  the  seductions  of  Lyons,  and  got  one  stage 
further  on  his  way  towards  Italy,  to  Vienne.  Thence  de 
Comines  was  despatched  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  his 
royal  master ;  but  was  recalled  by  messengers  sent  after 
him,  before  he  had  got  far,  and  was  told  that  all  was 
brolcen  off,  that  Charles  had  squandered  the  money  abso- 
lutely  necessary- for  the  journey,  the  treasure-chests  were 
empty,  and  there  were  no  means  for  the  supply  of  the  most 
pressing  daily  needs. 

At  length  however  a  Milanese  banker  was  found  who 
consented  to  advance  50,000  ducats,  for  which  Ludovico 
gave  security;  and  Antonio  Sauh,  one  of  the  richest 
bankers  of  Genoa,  lent  100,000  golden  crowns,  induced 
by  his  zeal  for  the  cause,     .     .     .    and  by  14,000  francs 

*  De  Cominet,  M6moirei,  lib.  Tii< 
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intcreBt  for  four  months !  And  with  this  ruinously  pur- 
chased cash  Id  his  coffers,  'Charles  set  forth  from  Vienue  on 
the  22nd  of  August,  1494. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Italian  eovereigns  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  menacing  prospect  of  the  invasion,  which 
their  dissensions  had  brought  upon  them.  Even  Ludovico 
himself  I>egan  to  have  misgivings,  now  when  it  was  too 
late,  as  to  the  results  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  results 
which  it  was  already  apparent,  were  likely  to  be  very 
much  lai^er  and  more  serious  than  he  had  calculated  on. 

Especially  the  alarm  and  agitation  caused  by  the  ru- 
mours of  the  impending  invasion  were  great  in  Florence. 
The  people  had  become  under  the  Medicean  domination 
essentially  unwarlike.  All  the  virihty  of  the  nation  had 
been  paralyzed  by  the  deadening  touch  of  despotism.  The 
coward  imaginations'  of  the  holiday-making  Florentines 
were  frightened  by  terrors,  that  seem  more  like  such  as 
might  have  stricken  with  contt^ous  panic  the  effeminate 
Romans  of  the  later  Empire  at  the  tidings  of  the  coming 
of  Attila,  rather  than  anything  possible  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  numbers  of  the  expected  invaders  were  said 
to  be  infinite.  They  were  asserted  to  be  of  gigantic 
stature  and  horribly  ferocious  disposition.  Their  valour 
was  declared  to  be  invincible.  The  panic  was  such  that 
the  citizens  already  saw  in  imagination  their  streets  run- 
ning with  torrents  of  blood.* 

And  this  state  of  the  public  mind  was  exasperated  to  a 
frenzy  of  terrified  excitement  by  the  influence  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  the  monk  of  St.  Mark,  whose  strange 
figure  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  Florentine  history 
of  the  next  few  years.  Of  all  the  motley  crowd  of  strongly 
characterized  and  curiously  contrasted  figures,  which  the 
history  of  that  time  shows  us,  trooping  in  brilliant  but  all 

*  Tilliri,  Yita  di  SaTonaroln,  toI.  i.  p.  174, 
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too  confased  phantasmagoric  procession  across  the  field  of  ^.s. 
her  magic  glass,  that  of  the  Dominican  friar,  Girolamo 
Savonarola,  looms  the  largest  through  the  midst  of  the 
intervening  centuries.  And  such  may  well  be  the  case.  For 
whether  it  be  to  the  historian  mainly  anxious  to  estimate 
the  nature  of  the  mark  which  the  friar  left  on  his  time, 
and  the  causative  value  of  his  contribution  towards  the 
shaping  of  events  into  the  form  which  they  assumed ;  or 
to  the  student  of  human  character,  whose  imagination  is 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  strongly  marked  lines  and 
shadows,  and  the  picturesquenesa  of  the  man,  and  the 
terrible  interest  attaching  to  his  ultimate  fate ;  or  to  the 
philosopliic  psychologist  conscious  that  in  this  Domini- 
can monk  he  has  beneath  his  scalpel  one  of  the  most, 
perhaps  the  most,  remarkable  example  on  record  of  a  great 
and  not  ignoble  soul,  balancing  itself  with  awful  difficulty 
on  the  perilously  imcertain  and  swayiug  line  which  divides 
self-deception  from  conscious  imposture,  high  prophetic 
fervour  from  low  fanaticism,  the  noblest  zeal  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  patriot  from  the  self-seeking  acts  of  the 
ambitious  politician,  and  genius  from  mental  unsoundness; 
or  lastly,  to  the  theologian  sorely  puzzled  to  assign  to  this 
abnormal  apostolic  man,  his  proper  place  in  the  Pantheon 
of  the  Church,  without  contravening  rules  and  prin- 
ciples, the  contravention  of  which  implies  the  total  subver- 
sion of  his  science  and  himself;  whether  it  be,  I  say,  to 
any  one  of  these  inquirers,  Girolamo  Savonarola  stands  out 
from  the  background  of  his  time,  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  yet  most  difficult  subjects  of  study  and  interest 
which  the  world  has  seen. 

It  is  perhaps  saying  nothing  more  of  this  strange  man, 
than  may  be  said  of  all  those  who  have  seemed  to  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  direction  of  the  social  life  and  mind  of 
a  nation  into  a  particular  course,  to  remark  that  the  aspect 
of  the  times  helped  to  make  Savonarola,  as  much  as  he 
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contributed  to  the  making  of  his  time,  such  as  it  was.  But 
■  the  fact  is  specially  forced  upon  our  attention,  when  we 
contemplate  the  preacher  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
Duomo  before  the  people  on  each  successive  saint's  day  of 
the  period  during  which  the  menace  of  the  French  inva- 
sion was  terrifying  all  minds  throughout  the  peninsula. 
He  preached  during  these  months  a  series  of  sermons  on 
the  biblical  account  of  the  construction  of  Noah's  ark. 
And  all  Ploreuce  pressed  with  unspeakable  earnestness  to 
hear  these  discourses  ;  thronged  the  enormous  aisles  of  the 
vast  church  in  thick -packed  masses ;  hung  breathless  on 
the  words  of  the  preacher,  or  swayed  and  vibrated  with 
the  contagion  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  as  he  hurled 
among  them  his  fiery  denunciations  of  the  wrath  to 
come. 

Sermons  on  the  building  of  Noah's  ark  !  Ay !  but  the 
ark  was  to  be  constructed  of  all  those  moral  and  civic 
virtues,  the  lack  of  which  had  brought  Florence  to  her 
present  pass.  The  preacher  was  Savonarola ;  and  the  flood 
was  the  coming  deluge  of  foreign  invasion  which  even 
then  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  over  the  land.  Plank 
by  plank — to  preserve  the  metaphorical  language  of  the 
preacher — plank  by  plank,  in  sermon  after  sermon,  he 
built  up  thus  the  ark  in  which  such  as  should  be  saved 
were  to  find  refuge.  And  Florence  marvelled  at  the 
length  of  time  which  the  orator  consumed  in  this  part  of 
his  subject.  The  course  of  the  biblical  story  would  carry 
him  on  to  speak  of  the  coming  of  the  flood,  and  the  de- 
struction that  ensued.  His  hearers  were  burning — the 
fanatics  and  the  politicians,  the  terror-stricken  and  the 
sceptics  alike — to  hear  from  the  seer  the  particulars  of  the 
coming  judgment ;  but  Savonarola  lingered  over  the  pre- 
vious part  of  his  subject.  In  all  Lent  he  had  not  yet 
finished  his  exposition  of  that  one  short  chapter  of  Genesis. 
He  said  himself  that  he  wondered  at  hU  own  tardiness. 
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and  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  "  some  superior  power  held  a.d. 
him  back/'*  "^*- 

It  was  no  doubt  the  same  superior  power  which,  during 
the  same  period,  was  also  keeping  back  feather-beaded 
King  Charles  from  coming  to  a  final  decision  as  to  invading 
or  not  invading  Italy.  But  on  the  5th  of  September 
Charles  descended  from  the  Alps  and  entered  Turin. 
Ail  doubt  as  to  the  "  to  be  "  or  "  not  to  be  "  was  at  an 
end.  Still  some  days  would  be  needed  for  this  intelli- 
gence to  reach  the  best  and  earliest  informed  persons  at 
Florence;  and  it  was  not  tilt  the  21st  of  September,  that 
the  prophet  left  the  safe  ground  of  general  exhortation,  for 
the  more  thrilling  work  of  particular  denunciation. 

.That  21st  of  September  was,  as  Signor  Villari  says,  a 
memorable  one  in  Florence,  both  for  Savonarola  and  his 
audience.  The  vast  spaces  of  the  Duomo  were  more  closely 
fiUed  even  than  usual.  The  anxiety  to  hear  the  preacher 
was  such  that  the  citizens  thronged  the  building  for  hours 
before  Savonarola  was  to  ascend  the  pulpit.  "  At  last  the 
orator  appeared.  The  silence  and  attention  of  the  vast 
congregation  were  more  marked  than  usual.  Savonarola 
measured  his  auditory  with  a  calm  gaze ;  and  then,  when 
he  had  marked  the  unwonted  trepidation  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  crowd,  he  suddenly,  with  a  terrible  voice, 
cried  aloud,  '  Behold !  I  will  bring  the  waters  over  the 
earth  ! '  That  voice  was  as  a  thunder-clap  bursting  in  the 
church.  The  words  appeared  to  p\it  a  strange  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  every  one  in  the  building.  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  who  was  present,  said  afterwards  that  a  shudder  ran 
through  all  his  frame,  and  that  his  hair  stood  on  end  as  he 
listened ;  and  Savonarola  has  recorded  that  he  was  on  that 
day  no  less  moved  than  his  audience.  .  .  .  The  minds  of 
all  were  so  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  terror,  that  they 

•  Villon,  Vita  di  Savonarola,  vol.  i.  p.  173, 
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A.D.  already  saw  in  im^nation  the  city  deluged  with  blood. 

1494.  jjj  ^jjgjj.  tgjpQj  tjig  crowd  thronged,  as  it  were,  to  demand 
protection  from  Savonarola.  All  his  prophetic  words  had 
hitherto  come  true.  The  princes  whose  death  he  had  fore- 
told had  all  three  descended  to  the  tomb.  The  avenging 
aword  of  the  Ijord  was  already  at  the  gate.  The  scourges 
announced  were  at  hand.  He  only  who  had  foretold 
these  woes,  he  who  had  seen  them  coming  while  yet  afar 
off,  he  alone  must  be  supposed  to  know  the  remedy  for  so 
great  misfortunes.  It  was  thus  that  the  preacher's  name 
was  noised  abroad  throagbout  Italy;  that  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  him,  and  that,  by  the  inevitable  force  of  circum- 
stances, he  became  a  politician.  All  the  people  had  recourse 
to  him.  The  ablest  men  in  the  city  sought  his  counsel ; 
and  thus  the  party  which  supported  him  became,  as  by  a 
stroke  of  magic,  masters  of  the  city."* 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Savonarola,  while  availing 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  panic  in  the  public  mind,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  popular  feeling  in  the  direction 
he  wished  it  to  follow,  and  while  enlarging  on  the  woes 
which  the  "  flagellum  Dei "  was  about  to  bring  on  Italy, 
by  no  means  deprecated  the  invasion,  which  was  to  be  the 
means  of  executing  God's  righteous  judgments  and  purging 
Italy  from  her  abominations.  On  the  contrary,  he  wel- 
comed and  desired  the  coming  of  the  French  king.  Was 
there  not  an  ark  of  refuge  provided  for  those  who  would 
profit  by  his  invitation  to  enter  it  ?  That  is  to  say,  the 
French  scourge  of  God  was  to  fall  with  avenging  and 
exterminating  fury  on  the  enemies  and  political  adversaries 
of  the  Dominican  reformer,  on  usurping  tyrant  princes, 
and  their  adherents ;  on  a  simoniacal  and  scandalous  Pope 
and  a  thoroughly  corrupt  church.  But  in  that  "  dies 
irse,"  which  was  about  to  dawn  on  Italy,  the  Lord  would 
know  his  own. 
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They  were  indeed  easily  recognizable  even  by  human  a.d. 
ken ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  took  good  care  to  ^*^' 
make  themselves  so  by  sufficiently  marked  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  spiritual  grace  which  was  in  them. 
These  signs  were  very  much  the  same  as  those  which  have 
in  most  ages  and  chmes  been  understood  to  characterize 
most  fitly  the  professors  of  a  special  love  and  reverence  for 
the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  the  Lord  of  the  bounteous  feast 
to  which  man  has  been  bidden  on  His  beautifully  prepared 
world;  that  is  to  say,  an  air  of  entire  disapproval  and 
disgust  at  all  that  has  been  provided  for  them — a  sour 
dismal  look,  a  whining  voice,  and  a  habit  of  perpetual 
lamentation.  Hence  the  powerful  party  iu  the  state,  which 
was  formed  of  the  followers  of  Savonarola,  and  which  exer- 
cised a  master  influence  upon  all  the  remaining  history  and 
fortunes  of  the  Florentine  Commonwealth,  was  known  as 
the  party  of  the  "  Piagnoiii,"  or  Whimperers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  Fiagnoni, 
who,  whimperers  as  they  were,  comprised  much  of  what- 
ever worth  was  left  in  Florence,  were  the  enemies  to  the 
death  of  the  Medici  and  their  friends.  And  it  will  be 
equally  clear  to  the  reader  how  very  powerfully  the  panic 
which  the  approach  of  the  French  had  created,  con- 
tributed to  put  Savonarola  in  the  position  he  occupied, 
and  to  make  his  Fiagnoni  the  preponderating  party  in 
the  state. 

The  alann,  though  perhaps  not  equally  excessive,  was 
also  very  general  throughout  the  peninsula.  At  Naples, 
the  old  King  Ferdinand'  had  died  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1494;  thus  completing  the  fulfilment  of  Savona- 
rola's threefold  prediction.  His  son  Alfonso,  though  high- 
spirited  and  warlike  in  disposition,  and  though  irritated 
against  Ludovico,  was  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  danger 
which  was  menacing  Italy  to  see  the  desirableness  of  laying 
aside  dissensions   between  the  different  sections  of  the 
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peninsula.*  He  wrote  a  very  conciliatory  letter  to  Ludo- 
■  vico,  which  produced  a  great  effect  on  that  politic  prince, 
and  "  led  him,"  as  Guicciardini  says,  "  to  wish  for  the 
pacification  of  Italy,  and  for  the  possibility  of  diverting 
this  fancy  of  the  French, — questo  umore  de'  Franzesi." 
But  the  Pope,  who  also  began  to  conceive  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  a  French  invasion,  and  feared  "  that  the  flood 
of  foreigners  might  rise  too  high  in  Italy,"  f  animated  by  a 
similar  feeling  that  under  these  circumstances  it  behoved 
the  powers  of  Italy  to  draw  together,  made  up  his  differ- 
ences with  Alfonso  at  Naples  and  Pietro  at  Florence ;  and 
by  this  very  act  precipitated  the  mischief  he  sought  to 
avoid.  For  so  sore  and  sleeplessly  vigilant  were  the  jealousy 
and  mutual  suspicion  of  all  these  sovereigns,  that  the  mere 
fact  of  this  reconciliation  between  the  Pope  and  Naples  and 
Florence,  suiEced  so  to  alarm  Ludovico,  as  to  scatter  to  the 
winds  all  his  better  thoughts  and  resolutions,  and  to  con- 
vince him  finally  that  his  own  security  could  be  purchased 
only  by  the  ruin  of  those  princes.  The  die  was  therefore 
finally  cast ;  and  Ludovico  set  himself  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Starting  at  last  from  Vienne,  Charles  arrived  oa  the  5th 
of  September  at  Turin,  remained  there  only  a  few  hours, 
and  on  the  third  day  afterwards  reached  Asti.  There 
seductions  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  Burrounded  him 
at  Lyons  once  more  exercised  their  influence  over  him, 
diverted  his  attention  from  the  more  serious  objects  of  his 

*  Siimondi  repreniibi  theu  cironmrtances  ver^  differentij  (HiBtoire  dea 
FwD^aiB,  vol.  XT.  p.  153).  He  imagines  that  the  oonciliatory  views  spoken 
of  ia  the  text  were  attributable  to  the  old  and  pmdent  Xing  Ferdiaand 
onlj  ;  and  that  the  fierj  Alfonso  was  all  along  eager  for  war  witli  France 
and  MOan.  But  Sismondi  hod  never  bad  an  opportnnitj-  of  seeing  the 
recently  printed  Storia  Fiorentina  of  tiaiooiardini,  whom  I  consider  \>y  far 
the  beat  authority  on  this  point,  and  whoso  aooount  of  the  mattei  I  have 
followed.    See  Opere  inedite  di  auiooiardini,  vtJ.  iii.  p.  101. 

t  Qniociardioi,  ibid. 
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expedition,  delayed  his  progress,  and  emptied  his  coffers.  a.i>. 
These  dalliances  were  however  cut  short  by  an  attack  of  ^■*^** 
the  small-pox,*  which  placed  his  life  in  imminent  peril  for 
BIX  or  seven  days.  And  when  the  danger  was  passed, 
another  fortnight  was  lost  before  it  was  possible  for  the 
royal  patient  to  think  of  resuming  his  journey.  Sismondi 
says,  that  the  illness  of  Charles  was  caused  more  unmis* 
takeably  by  his  debaucheries,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been 
a  dreadful  malady  unknown  in  Em-ope  till  imported  by  the 
companions  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who  landed  in  Spain 
on  their  return  from  America  on  the  15th  of  March,  1493 ; 
and  unknown  in  Italy  till  brought  thither  by  the  French 
on  the  occasion  in  question.  The  latter  fact  is  undoubted ; 
and  the  terrible  scourge  alluded  to  is  still  known  in  Italy 
by  a  name  perpetuating  the  memory  of  tliis  French  origin. 
But  the  very  passage  from  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
which  Sismondi  quotes  in  support  of  his  opinion  respecting 
the  King's  illness,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was 
rather  the  small-pox,  as  stated  by  Henri  Martin. 

When  at  length  the  march  of  the  court  and  army  was 
resumed  on  the  6th  of  October,  fresh  expedients  had  to  be 
found  for  once  again  replenishing  in  a  small  degree  the 
royal  exchequer.  Ludovico  had  to  advance  further  sums ; 
and  when  the  dowager  Duchess,  Blanche  de  Montferrat, 
then  Regent  of  Savoy  for  her  son,  wearing  all  her  most 
costly  jewels,  came  to  welcome  the  French  King  to  Italy, 
and  in  doing  so  made  use  of  that  formula  of  polite- 
ness, stm  in  general  usage  in  Spain,  which  assures  the 
guest  that  all  the  host  possesses  is  at  his  service,  Charles 
forthwith  took  the  unlucky  lady  at  her  word, — told  her 
that  in  that  case  he  would  trouble  her  for  her  jewels ; — 
received  them,  and  pawned  them  for  12,000  ducats.  And 
soon  afterwards  he  treated  the  Marquise  Maria,  the  mother 

*  Henri  Uatiiii,  Hlitoiie  de  Funce,  vol.  TiiL  p.  314. 
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1491.  o{  Guillaurae  Jean,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  msed  as  much  more  at  her  expense. 

These  little  matters  however  were  but  small  contribu- 
tions to  the  already  rapidly-growing  conviction  in  the 
minda  of  the  Italians,  that  they  had  made  a  terrible  and 
fatal  mistake  in  inviting  the  Frenchmen  across  the  Alps. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  on  their  side  as 
rapidly  becoming  disgusted  with  the  enterprise  they  had 
undertaken,  and  specially  with  their  ally,  swarthy  Ludovic 
of  Milan.  While  the  court  was  still  at  Asti,  the  French 
nobles  began  to  urge  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition. 
They  complained  that  there  was  no  money,  that  the  climate 
was  dreadfully  hot,  and  all  the  vrine  sour.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  give  it  up,  and  get  back  to  France.* 
Charles  was  inclined  to  yield  to  these  reasonable  repre- 
sentations on  the  part  of  the  French  chivalry.  But  he  was 
shamed  by  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Ludovico  into 
swearing  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  turn  north- 
wards till  he  had  at  least  entered  Rome.  What,  Ludovico 
asked  him,  would  be  said  throughout  Europe  of  the  King 
of  France,  who  having  undertaken  so  great  and  glorious  an 
enterprise,  was  turned  back  by  the  first  difficulties,  and 
betrayed  to  destruction  the  allies  who  had  trusted  in  him  ? 
For  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  in  Italy,  and  even  of 
Ludovico  himself,  of  the  step  that  had  been  taken,  it  was 
for  him  at  least  too  late  to  think  of  retrieving  it.  Had  the 
French  then  returned  across  the  Alps,  Ludovico  would  of 
course  have  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  other  Italian 
powers,  whom  he  had  so  deeply  offended.  So  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  French  court  and  army  were  to  march 
forward. 

None  the  less  did  a  strong  mutual  feeling  of  ill-will  and 
distrust  continue  to  grow  up  rapidly  between  the  Milanese 

*  Phil.  d«  Comines,  lib.  Tii. 
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aod  their  allies.  In  every  way  the  prospect  of  affairs  was 
disquieting  enough  for  Ludovico.  Already  the  French 
courtiers  began  to  say,  quite  loudly  enough  for  their  hosts 
to  overhear  them,  that  this  fair  and  rich  duchy  of  Milan, 
which  they  were  traversing,  had  been  the  heritage  of 
Valentine  Visconti,  the  grandmother  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  her  by  the 
Sforzas.*  They  rode  from  city  to  city,  coveting  everywhere 
a  wealth  of  luxury  and  civilization  in  comparison  wjth 
which  their  own  homes  seemed  poor  and  barbarous  ;  and 
on  arriving  at  Pavia  on  the  14th  of  October,  they  de- 
manded that  the  King  and  his  suite  should  be  lodged  in 
the  citadel. 

The  Italians  had  no  means  of  resisting  a  demand  so 
offensively  dictated  by  undisguised  mistrust.  But  there 
was  already  a  tenant  inhabiting  the  citadel  of  Pavia,  whom 
Ludovico  would  fain  have  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  French 
Kmg,  if  he  could  have  done  so.  This  was.  the  unhappy 
Giovanni  Galeazzo,  his  grand-nephew,  whose  sovereignty 
he  was  usurping.  This  unlucky  prince  and  Charles  YIII. 
were  first  cousins,  the  sons  of  two  sisters  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  two 
young  cousins  from  meeting.  And  indeed  the  interview 
might  have  seemed  to  serve  as  pleading  Ludovico's  apology 
for  keeping  his  unfortunate  nephew  f  in  a  state  of  tutelage. 
For  he  was,  as  Sismondi  tells  us  on  the  authority  of 
Philippe  de  Comines,  "almost  devoid  of  common  sense, 
worn  out  by  debauchery,  and  suffering  from  slow  disease, 
perhaps  caused  by  poison."  But  while  the  two  cousins 
were  together  in  the  presence  of  Ludovico,  their  mere 
raatter-of-forra  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  Isabella,  the  imbecile  prince's  energetic  wife, 
who  threw  herself  at  the  French  monarch's  feet,  and  im- 

*  Sismondi,  Eiitoire  des  FTaii9aii,  toI.  xy.  p.  167. 
f  Grand-nephew,  moie  aoennUly. 
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plored  his  favourable  consideration  for  her  father  and  her 
brother, — the  King  and  heir-apparent  of  Naples,  whose 
dispossession  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  French  invasion. 
Charles  answered  her,  that  "  that  could  hardly  be ;  and  that 
she  had  better  reason  to  supplicate  for  her  husband  and 
herself,  who  was  still  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,"* — a 
remark  which  could  not  have  been  very  reassuring  or 
agreeable  to  bis  ally  Ludovico,  who  was  looking  on  at  this 
remarkable  scene. 

The  Fi'ench  court  proceeded  to  Kacenza;  whither  they 
were  accompanied  by  Lndovico,  and  while  they  were  resting 
there  a  short  time,  a  message  from  Pavia  reached  them 
announcing  the  death  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo.  On  receiving 
this  news  Lndovico  at  once  left  bis  guests,  and  hastened  to 
Milan,  where  he  had  no  difficulty  in  causing  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  Duke  to  the  exchision  of  an  infant  son,  left  by 
his  nephew.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Ludovico 
should  be  suspected  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  wretched 
young  man's  life.  And  it  may  well  be  that  what  had  passed 
at  Favis,  had  alarmed  faim  sufficiently  to  induce  him  to 
commit  a  crime  which  we  have  every  right  to  say  he  would 
not  have  scrupled  to  commit,  if  he  judged  that  state  policy 
rendered  it  expedient.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  cause 
enough  in  the  course  of  nature  to  account  for  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo."  In  any  case  the 
hatred  and  mistrust  of  their  ally  Ludovico  on  the  part  of 
the  French  broke  out  with  fresh  violence,  on  this  news, 
and,  as  Sismondi  says,  quoting  the  chroniclers  of  the  time, 
"  though  they  continued  their  march  across,  his  states  as 
alhes,  and  though  all  his  fortresses  were  thrown  open  to 
them  as  to  friends,  the  greater  number  of  them  carried 
with  them  in  their  hearts  the  determination  to  punish  him 
on  their  return." 

*  De  ComiDU,  lib.  vii.;  Sumondi,  voL  xr.  p.  167. 
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Charles  kft  Piacenza  on  the  23rd  of  October,  and  that 
evening  reached  the  little  Apenuine  town  of  FireDzuoIa. 
His  halting  places  after  that  were  Borgo  San  Dounino, 
Fornove,  San  Terenzio,  Bercelli,  and  lastly  Pontremoli,  a 
little  town  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Apennine,  and  the 
last  place  within  the  territory  of  Milan.  And  thus  was 
accomplished  "  an  event "  which,  as  Gibbon  says,  changed 
the  face  of  Europe. 
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General  alarm  in  Italj — Omens  and  portents  of  coming  trouble — 
Goicciardini  on  thu  subject — French  ambassadors  at  Tarions  Italian 
oonrta — Reception  of  them — by  the  Pope — by  the  Venetians — by 
Plorence — Feeling  of  Florence  on  the  subject  different  from  that  of  the 
Uedioi — Preoorious  position  of  Pietro  de'  Medioi — Answer  of  Fbrenoe 
to  the  French  ambassadors — Charles  banishes  from  Franoe  the  serranti 
of  the  Medici,  hut  not  other  Florentines — Adranoe  of  the  French  army 
through  the  Lunigiana — {Traelties  perpetrated  by  them  at  Fivizzano — 
The  Hagra — Easily  defensible  line  afforded  by  that  river — The  French 
besiege  Sarzana — Great  alarm  at  Florence — Inoreasing  tmpopnlarity 
of  Pietro  de'  Mediei — His  panic  terror — He  forms  a  sudden  resolution 
to  Ko  to  the  French  king  at  Sarzana — His  arrival  at  the  Fienoh  oamp 
— Dastardly  conduct  there — French  army  march  on  to  Pisa — Pietro 
returns  to  Florence — Indignation  in  the  city — Reception  thereof  Fietro 
— The  tocsin  bell  mng — Attempt  of  Pietro  to  put  down  the  discontent 
of  the  city  by  force — Pietro  refused  admittance  to  the  Palaizo  pubblico. 
— He  leaves  the  city  and  flies  to  Bologna — Vain  attempt  of  his  brother 
Giovanni,  the  Cardinal,  to  st«m  the  tide— He  is  obliged  to  follow  his 
brother— escapes  in  the  disguise  of  a  friar — Oioliano,  the  third  brother, 
also  leaves  the  city. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Alfonso,  the  new  King  of  Naples,  had 
not  been  remiss  in  doing  what  he  could  for  the  defence  of 
his  kingdom.  He  sent  an  army  into  Romagna  under  the 
command  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Calabria,  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  in  case  they  should 
select  that  route  towards  southern  Italy.  And  he  had 
secured  the   alliance  and  co-operation  of  all  the  small 
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independent  princes  of  the  Romagnole  cities,  including  a.d. 
Bologna,  towards  obtaining  the  same  object.  At  the  same  ^  ' 
time  he  concerted  a  plan  of  operations  with  the  Genoese 
"  fuomsciti,"  with  a  view  to  revolutionizing  that  im- 
portantly situated  city,  and  thus  closing  against  the  enemy 
another  means  of  access  to  the  south.  These  "  fuomsciti " 
had  been  as  usual  the  victims  of  the  last  revolution  in 
Genoa,  when,  after  a  brief  struggle  for  hberty,  the  city  had 
again  passed  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  house  of 
Sforza.  But  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  specify  this 
in  speaking  of  the  mediaeval  history  of  any  one  of  the 
Italian  cities.  Of  course  there  were  always  "  fuomsciti " 
belonging  to  each  of  them  at  any  given  point  of  its  exist- 
ence during  those  ages.  And  the  mention  of  them  is  con- 
stantly met  with  in  the  historians  of  those  times  in  terms 
which  seem  to  imply  that  a  band  of  these  exiles — always 
ready  to  lend  their  hand  to  any  scheme  which  might 
appear  to  promise  a  probability  of  upsetting  the  existing 
government  of  their  native  city,  and  thus  opening  a  path 
for  their  own  return — was  a  natural  and  necessary  portion 
of  the  municipal  organization  of  society.  The  system  of 
wholesale  proscription  thus  rendered  every  revolution  the 
unfailing  parent  of  other  revolutions  to  follow,  and  made 
the  constant  existence  of  these  "  fuorusciti "  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  keep  up 
that  perpetual  condition  of  turbulence  and  changefulness 
which  so  markedly  characterised  Itahan  mediseval  history. 

Alfonso's  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  arrange  a  plan  of 
operations  with  the  Genoese  "  fuorusciti ; "  and,  having 
accomplished  this  without  any  difficulty,  as  usual,  he  sent 
as  powerful  a  fleet  as  he  could  get  together  into  the  waters 
of  Genoa.  The  plan  was  well  imagined,  and  the  King  of 
Naples  might  in  all  probability  have  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  Genoa, — for  the  proscribed  party  who  were 
opposed  to  the  sovereignty   of  Milan  was  large  and  in- 
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A.D.  fluential, — if  only  the  execution  of  the  project  had  fol- 
■  lowed  at  once  on  the  conception  of  it.  But  Alfonso,  who 
bad  at  the  last  moment  endeavoured,  as  has  been  seen,  to 
conciliate  Ludovico,  had  been  kept  in  suspense  and  doubt 
by  that  crafty  prince  till  the  right  moment  for  a  successful 
attempt  at  seizing  Genoa  had  passed  away.  When  the 
Neapolitan  fleet  reached  the  Bay  of  Genoa,  Frederic,  the 
brother  of  king  Alfonso,  to  whom  the  command  of  it  had 
been  entrusted,  found  that  the  French  had  been  before- 
hand with  him.  Giuliano  della  Kovere,  Cardinal  of  San 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  who  afterwards  as  Pope  Julius  U. 
strove  60  vehemently  to  liberate  Italy  from  the  presence 
of  the  stranger,  and  thus  to  undo  the  consequences  of 
what  he  was  now  doing,  had  revealed  to  the  French 
Alfonso's  plan  of  operations  against  Genoa.  This  Cardi- 
nal  della  Bovere,  who  had  opposed  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  the  election  of  the  infamous  Borgia  to  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter,  and  who  was  that  Pope's  implacable  enemy,  had 
fled  from  Home  and  the  unscrupulous  vengeance  of  the 
successful  Alexander,  and  had  united  himself  to  the  band 
of  Neapolitan  exiles,  who,  victims  of  the  recent  rising  of 
the  barons  against  king  Ferdinand,  had  been  eagerly 
striving  at  Lyons  to  incite  Charles  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  Ludovico  and  march  to  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.*  His  ardent  and  energetic  temperament  had  seen 
in  the  prospects  opened  by  the  proposed  French  invasion 
nothing  less  than  a  possibility  of  driving  the  Aragonese 
dynasty  from  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  hurling  from  his 
seat  the  simoniacal  Borgia.  He  had  found  the  means 
of  obtaining  timely  information — (what  secret  can  in  a 
Catholic  country  be  hidden  from  a  priest  bent  on  dis- 
covering it  ?)^-of  the  movements  against  Genoa  projected 
by  Alfonso,  and  had  induced  the  French  king  to  dispatch 

*  Qnicciardini,  Storia  d'  Italia,  lib.  J. 
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thither  the  Dake  of  Orleans  with  a  powerful  fleet,  on  board  a-»- 
of  which  were  placed  3000  Swiss  mercenaries.*  "When 
Frederic  arrived,  therefore,  with  his  ships  beforg  Genoa, 
he  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  anything 
against  that  city.  Anxious,  however,  to  do  something  to- 
wards the  end  in  view  with  the  force  at  his  disposal, 
he  attempted  but  failed  in  an  attack  on  Porto  Venere ;  and 
then,  after  having  refitted  at  Leghorn,  returned  northwards 
and  disembarked  3000  men,  under  the  command  of  some 
of  the  .Genoese  exiles,  at  Rappallo,  a  little  town  in  the 
Genoese  territory,  about  half-way  between  Gienoa  and 
SestrL  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  magni- 
ficent bay  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Apennine,  which  in  that 
part  of  the  coast  leaves  barely  space  enough  for  the  little 
fishing  villages  to  niche  themselves  into  the  coves  and 
hollows  of  the  hills.  The  scenery  around,  with  the  deep 
blue  Mediterranean  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rich  olive  and 
ilex  covered  hills  on  the  other,  is  some  of  the  most  lovely 
of  the  eminently  lovely  district  traversed  by  the  celebrated 
"cornice"  coast  road.  This  road,  however,  dates  only 
from  the  time  of  the  first  French  empire.  In  the  days 
when  Don  Frederic  of  Naples  landed  his  3000  troops 
there  for  the  prosecution  of  that  Italian  Sisyphus-labour 
of  barring  the  path  into  Italy  against  French  invaders, 
Kappallo  and  its  fellow-townlets  along  the  coast  were 
accessible  only  by  sea,  or  by  difficult  mountain  bridle-paths 
over  the  precipitous  headlands  which  separate  them  irom 
each  other  and  shut  them  out  &om  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Nevertheless  it  was  impossible  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  proceed  southwards,  leaving  this  body  of  Neapolitan 
troops  established  on  the  coast,  in  his  rear ;  for  to  have 
done  so  would  have  been  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  Genoa. 

*  Henri  Martin,  Histoire  da  Franoe,  vol.  viii.  p.  308. 
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A.D.  He  therefore  threw  hi3  three  thousand  Swiss  troops  on 
'*^^'  shore  at  Rappallo,  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  Neapo- 
litans, who  had  hastily  entrenched  themselves,  while 
Antonio  Maria  San  SeveriDO,  who  commanded  for  Ludo- 
vico  at  Genoa,  marched  a  body  of  Italian  men-at-arms 
along  the  coast  to  the  same  point  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  the  Swiss.  The  NeapoUtans  were  thus 
much  out-numbered ;  but  the  combat  was  nevertheless  an 
obstinate  one.  The  southerners  were,  however,  beaten 
from  their  ground,  and  forced  to  fly  across,  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.  And  thus  was  spilt  the  first  blood  in  those 
disastrous  wars  from  which  the  beginning  of  Italy's  riiin 
and  degradation  may  be  dated. 

The  result  of  this  battle  caused  a  strong  and  painful 
feeling  throughout  Italy.  It  was  a  sombre  presage  of  the 
events  which  were  to  follow,  and  seems  to  have  roused 
Italy  to  a  sense  of  the  real  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
danger  which  was  menacing  scarcely  more  any  one  portion 
of  her  soil  than  another.  Especial  horror  and  indignation 
was  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians  by  the  ferocious 
and,  as  they  deemed,  barbarous  mode  of  warfare  practised 
by  the  French  and  Swiss  troops.  "  The  wars  of  France 
had  for  a  long  time  past,"  says  Sismondi,*  "  been  more 
bloody  than  those  of  Italy,  because  they  were  decided 
more  by  mere  animal  force,  than  by  the  talent  of  the  com- 
manders. But  the  French  and  the  Swiss  transported  into 
Italy,  behaved  in  a  far  more  blood-thirsty  manner  than 
when  at  home.  They  seemed  to  become  more  ferocious  in 
proportion  as  they  had  less  cause  of  enmity  against  those 
with  whom  they  were  fighting.  A  blind  hatred  took  the 
place  of  the  measured  rivalry  which  had  animated  them  in 
previous  combats.  The  Swiss  mercenaries,  who  had  no 
interest  in  the  war,  consideiing  the  carnage  as  a  pleasure 

*  Histoire  des  FranfUB,  toL  xt.  p.  161. 
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and  8  species  of  iotoxicatioD,  killed  in  the  first  instance  all 
the  prisoners  who  had  surrendered  to  them,  then  seizing 
those  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Italian  troops  of  Sau 
Severino,  they  pat  them  likewise  to  death.  They  pillaged 
Rappallo  without  mercy  or  distinction  of  party ;  and  they 
pushed  their  brutal  ferocity  to  the  excess  of  murdering 
fifty  patients,  who  had  been  for  some  time  previously  in  a 
hospital  there.  The  indignation  in  Grenoa  against  these 
cut-throats  was  extreme.  Some  twenty  of  the  French 
and  Swiss  were  killed  in  a  popular  rising  on  their  return 
thither  from  Rappallo ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
entire  city  was  prevented  from  rising  against  the  strangers.'' 
A  more  recent  French  *  historian  passes  over  these  diS' 
graceful  facts  much  more  lightly,  and,  quoting  Guicciar- 
dini,  insinuates,  that  the  Italian  outcry  on  the  French  fero- 
city and  blood-thirstiness  was  occasioned  by  the  slaughter 
of  only  a  hundred  men,  and  was  due  to  the  absurd  hanu' 
lessness  of  the  wars  to  which  the  Italians  were  accustomed. 
But  this  is  not  honest.  It  is  true  that  Guicciardini  f  says 
that  "  more  than  an  hundred  men  of  the  Neapolitans  were 
killed,  partly  in  the  fight  and  partly  in  the  retreat;  a 
slaughter  undoubtedly  great  according  to  the  manner  of 
fighting  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Italy."  But  the 
mdignation  and  outcry  of  the  Italians  was  occasioned  by 
the  murder  in  cold  blood  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the 
patients  in  hospital,  which  Guicciardini  does  not  mention, 
but  which  Sismondi,  au  honest  and  not  a  French  historian, 
relates  on  the  authority  of  contemporary  writers,  whose 
records  M.  Martin  had  also  under  his  eyes,  as  is  shown  by 
his  citations  from  them  in  other  places. 

But  even  before  the  issue  of  this  ill-omened  battle  at 
Rappallo  had  alarmed  all  Italy,  a  growing  sentiment  of 
uneasiness  and  misgiving  was  becoming  general  throughout 

*  Henri  Hortin,  toI.  viii.  p.  313. 
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AD.  the  peninsula.  "Not  only,"  says  Guicciardini,  in  a  re- 
^*^'  markable  passage,*  well  worth  citing  as  an  illustration  of 
the  state  of  feeling  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  period ; — 
"  Not  only  did  the  preparations  for  invasion  by  sea  and 
by  land,  but  the  agreement  of  the  warnings  of  heaven  with 
these  acts  of  man  foretell  to  Italy  the  calamities  that  were 
about  to  fall  on  her.  For  those  who  profess  to  have  either 
by  means  of  science,  or  by  a  divine  inspiration,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  future,  agreed  in  affirming  unanimously  that 
more  and  greater  changes  were  at  hand  than  had  been  seen 
for  many  ages  in  any  part  of  the  world.  And  the  terror 
of  men's  minds  was  increased  by  the  resonance  throughout 
the  country  of  reports  of  strange  phenomena,  not  according 
to  the  wonted  course  of  nature  or  of  the  ordinances  of 
Providence.  In  Apulia  three  suns  were  seen  in  the 
heavens  during  the  night,  surrounded  by  clouds,  and 
accompanied  by  terrible  storms  of  lightning  and  thunder. 
In  the  territory  of  Arezzo  for  a  space  of  many  days  there 
were  plainly  seen  to  pass  through  the  air  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  armed  men  on  horses  of  enormous  size,  and  with  a 
tremendous  clangour  of  trumpet-blasts  and  drums.  In 
many  parte  of  It^y  the  sacred  images  and  statues  sweated 
manifestly.  Many  monstrous  births  occurred,  both  human 
and  among  the  inferior  orders  of  the  creation.  And  many 
other  things  out  of  the  course  of  nature  happened  in  many 
places.  And  these  things  caused  an  unspeakable  terror  to 
fill  the  minds  of  the  populations,  already  predisposed  to 
alarm  by  the  reports  of  the  French  power  and  ferocity." 

It  is  curious,  and  far  from  uninstructive,  to  find  the 
acute,  sagacious,  philosophic,  and  sceptical  Guicciardini 
writing  thus,  without  any  word  or  phrase  to  indicate  that 
his  oT^Ti  mind  was  in  any  degree  superior  to  the  belief 
which  he  describes  as  having  exercised  so  universal  an 

*  Storia  d'  Italia,  toL  i.  p.  ISO.    Edit.  Capolagxi. 
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influence  on  his  contemporaries.  At  all  events  at  the  time 
when  Guicciardini  wrote,  the  portents,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  authenticity,  had  shown  themselves  to  be  no 
false  or  mistaken  presages  of  evil !  The  misfortunes  which 
were  coming  upon  Italy  were  terrible  enough  to  have 
justified  any  amount  of  monstrosities  and  abnormal  celestial 
phenomena,  if  indeed  it  is  in  the  order  of  things  that  the 
approach  of  human  misery  has  the  power  to  fright  nature 
from  the  placid  following  of  her  wonted  way. 

Meantime  flocks  of  ambassadors,  like  storm  petrels  Bap- 
ping  their  wings  in  uneasy  flight  on  the  eve  of  a  tempest, 
were  hurrying  to  and  fro  not  less  ominously,  or  less  dis- 
cordantly noisy.  The  French  court  sent  ambassadors, — 
Philippe  de  Comines  was  one  of  them, — to  the  various  courts 
of  Italy  to  sound  their  intentions.  Pope  Alexander  pro- 
tested against  the  attempt  of  the  King  of  France  to  assert 
his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Naples  by  force  of  arms.  Naples 
had  always  been,  the  Holy  Father  declared,  a  fief  of  the 
Apostohc  See;  and  whether  the  French  claims  were  founded 
in  justice  or  not,  it  appertained  to  the  Pontiff  alone  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  between  the  claimants.  The  predecessors 
of  the  present  Pope  had  granted  the  investiture  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  House  of  Aragon ;  and  nothing 
but  an  Apostolic  sentence  could  reverse  this  decree. 

The  Venetians  were  at  this  time  much  isolated  in  the 
political  system  of  Italy.  For  some  time  previously  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Alps  by  the  French,  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment had  taken  a  line  of  its  own,  and  held  itself  aloof  from 
the  alhances  by  which  the  other  states  had  striven  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power  in  Italy.  Of  the  five  chief  states 
among  which  the  principal  part  of  the  peninsula  was  divided, 
viz.,  the  Papal  States,  Naples,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice, 
the  latter  was  at  this  time  more  powerful  than  any  one  of 
the  others,  though  very  much  less  so  than  all  of  the 
others  put  together.    The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  was  an 
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A.D.  object  of  watcliful  suspicion  to  all  her  sister  states ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Venice  had  for  some  time 
past  been  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  making  herself 
mistress  of  all  Italy.*  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Senate  judged,  that  it  was  very  possible,  that  the  war  which 
appeared  about  to  involve  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  might  among 
its  many  incalculable  consequences  open  valuable  oppor- 
tunities to  them ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  not  easy 
to  see  what  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  could  gain  by  taking  an 
active  part  on  either  side  of  the  quarrel,  Venice  therefore 
determined  to  remain  neutral.  And  the  Senate  replied 
to  the  French  ambassadors  that  it  would  be  presumption 
in  them  to  pretend  to  offer  counsel  to  so  wise  a  monarch 
as  the  present  King  of  France — that  it  would  be  always 
agreeable  to  the  Senate  to  hear  of  his  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess, as  was  natural  from  the  traditional  respect  and  regard 
which  Venice  had  always  felt  towards  France ; — and  that 
it  was  therefore  especifJly  painful  to  them  to  be  obliged  to 
say  that  they  were  absolutely  unable  to  afford  him  any 
active  assistance  in  his  present  plans,  in  consequence  of  the 
very  costly  armaments  they  were  obliged  to  keep  constantly 
occupied  in  watching  and  protecting  the  outlying  portions 
of  the  Venetian  territory  against  the  machinations  of  the 
Grand  Turk ; — ^that  veritable  bogie  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
necessity  for  fighting  or  preparing  to  fight  against  whom 
was  so  constantly  made  an  excuse  by  the  politicians  of 
Italy  for  doing  what  they  wished,  or  declining  to  do  what 
did  not  suit  them. 

From  Florence  the  French  ambassadors  asked  only  a 
free  passage  across  the  Florentine  territory  for  the  French 
arms.  Now  the  great  bulk  of  the  citizens,  even  of  those 
who,  belonging  to  the  Medicean  party,  had  a  share  in  the 
government,  were  favourably  disposed  towards  France,  and 

*  Guiocioidini,  Storitt  d'  Italia,  toI.  i.  p.  59,  ed.  ott. 
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as  strongly  disposed  to  feel  hostilely  towards  the  Neapolitan 
priDces  of  the  House  of  Aragon,  Bat  the  inclinations  of 
Pietro  de'  Medici  were  in  diametrical  opposition  to  those  of 
the  citizens  in  this  respect.  Principally  by  reason  of  his  Orsini 
connections,*  he  had  become  entirely  bound  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  in  whose  army  Virginio  Orsini  had  taken  service. 
Besides  this,  Pietro  had  discovered  that  those  two  young 
kinsmen  of  his,  liorenzo  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  whose 
quarrel  with  the  head  of  the  family  has  been  mentioned  in 
a  former  chapter,  had  been  entering  into  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  Ludovico  U  Moro  at  Milan.  Now  these 
young  men  were,  as  has  been  said,  very  popular  in  Florence. 
Their  "  treason  "  against  the  usurping  prince  of  a  would-be 
free  commonwealth  was  treason,  which  a  large  half,  at  least, 
of  the  citizens  would  be  glad  to  see  successful.  Pietro  had 
been  very  strongly  bent  on  putting  these  cousins  of  his  to 
death,  when  they  were  in  his  power,  but  had  been,  not 
without  much  difficulty,  persuaded  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  circle  of  his  more  particular  and  personal  friends,  that 
on  the  whole,  it  was  more  prudent  to  spare  their  lives.  It 
now  became  very  questionable  whether  this  departure  from 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Macchiavelli,  as  necessary  for 
the  guidance  of  a  "prince"  so  circumstanced  had  indeed 
been  prudent  Pietro  felt  all  the  precariousness  and  danger 
of  his  position ;  and  saw  clearly,  in  this  foregathering  of  his 
treasonable  cousins  with  Ludovico,  an  indication  not  to  be 
neglected,  that  the  coming  struggle  in  Italy  would  be  fatal 
either  to  him  or  to  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, might  be  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  city,  it 
appeared  absolutely  necessary  to  Pietro  that  he  should  go 
heart  and  hand  with  Alfonso  in  the  coming  contest,  and 
should  therefore  refuse  the  request  made  to  Florence  by 
the  French  ambassadors.    Nevertheless,  it  was  not  desired 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  both  hU  moth^  and  his  wife  belonged  to 
that  prinoely  family. 
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jL.n.  to  manifest  any  greater  degree  of  hostility  to  the  much- 
■  dreaded  invaders  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
ambassadors  were  told,  therefore,  "  in  respectful  and  ornate 
language,"  as  Guicciardiai  writes,*  that  "  the  desire  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  meet  the  wishes  of  so  great  and  glorious 
a  sovereign  as  the  King  of  France,  was  immense  ; — that  all 
the  traditional  feeling  of  Florence  towwds  France  urged 
the  citizens  in  this  direction ;  but  that  unhappily  the  . 
Commonwealth  was  bound  by  a  still  unexpired  treaty  with 
the  King  of  Naples,  which  expressly  stipulated  that 
Florence  should  not  do  the  very  thing  which  France  was 
now  asking  her  to  do.  It  was  impossible,  therefore, .  to 
assent  to  the  demand  of  the  ambassadors ;  and  Florence 
could  only  hope  that,  since  so  great  and  wise  a  king  would 
be  the  first  to  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  that  a  State 
should  loyally  and  honourably  observe  its  engt^ments,  the 
inabUity  of  the  Commonwealth  to  act  as  it  might  wish  on 
this  point,  would  not  be  considered  by  France  a  matter  of 
off'ence." 

The  retort  of  the  King  of  France  on  receiving  this 
rebuiF  was  much  more  cleverly  imagined  than  it  would 
probably  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  counselled  by  the 
crafty  and  politic  Ludovico.  By  his  advice  Charles  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  away  the  Florentine  ambas- 
sadors at  his  court,  and  banishing  from  Lyons — not  all  the 
Florentine  citizens,  of  whom  considerable  numbers  were 
engaged  in  commercial  and  banking  operations  in  that  city 
— but  only  those  employed  in  the  bank  of  the  Medici ; 
thus  notifying  very  markedly  to  Florence  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  havo  ground  of  oSence  against  Pietro, 
and  not  against  the  city — separating  hini  and  his  interests 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Florentines,  and  very  clearly 
hinting  that  if  this  Jonah  could  be  thrown  overboard  from 

*  Storia  d'  Italia,  vol.  i.  p.  129,  ed.  oit 
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the  -Plorentine  ship,  all  would  go  well  between  France  and    a.d. 
the  Republic.  "^■ 

The  hint  was  by  no  means  lost  upon  the  Florentines, 
but  contributed  not  a  little  to  fan  that  rising  fiaine  of 
indignation  and  discontent  which  other  circumstances  were 
rapidly  bringing  to  a  dangerous  height  in  Florence.  The 
cruelties  and  excesses  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
French  and  Swiss  troops  at  Rappallo,  and  had  caused  a 
thrUl  of  horror  and  alarm  to  run  throughout  all  Italy,  had 
been  repeated  by  them  at  Fivizzano,  the  first  town  they 
had  reached  after  leaviag  the  friendly  territory  of  Milan, 
at  Fontremoli.  Fivizzano  is  the  principal  place  of  a  small 
district  called  the  Lunigiana,  from  the  ancient,  but  now 
wholly  destroyed,  city  of  Luni,  of  which  it  once  formed 
the  territory.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  hilly  country,  shut 
in  between  the  higher  Apennine  and  the  sea ;  delicious  in 
dimate,  lovely  in  scenery,  and  rich  in  oUves;  but  producing 
of  com  barely  sufficient  to  feed  its  population  for  one 
month  in  the  year.  Nor  is  the  access  to  the  district  such 
as  to  render  the  transport  into  it  of  provisions  in  large 
quantities  possible,  except  at  the  cost  of  much  labour  and 
time.  On  emerging  from  this  district  southwards  into 
Tuscany,  the  broad,  shifting,  and  dangerous  stream  of  the  . 
Magra  has  to  be  crossed,  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Sar- 
zana,  and  the  yet  stronger  one  of  Sarzanella,  situated  on 
the  hill  above  it,  to  be  passed.  These  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines ;  and  Fietro  de'  Medici,  in  arranging  - 
with  Alfonso  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  commg  struggle, 
had  undertaken  the  duty  of  defending  this  passage  into 
Italy  gainst  the  invaders.  Of  all  the  routes  by  which  the 
French  army  could  march  southwards,  this  was  the  most 
easy  to  defend.  The  broad  and  impetuous  Magra,  ex- 
tremely liable  to  dangerous  floods  at  that  season  of  the 
year — it  was  now  November — formed  an  admirable  line  of 
defence ;  and  when  this  was  passed,  though  it  might  have 
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1494*  ^^^  possible  for  the  Trench  army  to  avoid  the  fortresses  of 
Sarzana,  and  press  towards  Pisa,  which  city  would  easily 
have  been  raised  in  revolt  against  Florence,  or  to  Lucca, 
which  had  already  agreed  by  a  secret  convention  with  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  to  receive  them,  yet  Charles  was  very 
unwilling,  and  it  would  have  been  very  impolitic  in  him, 
to  adopt  that  course.  The  prestige  of  the  French  name 
and  the  terror  of  the  French  valour  and  ferocity  were  at  that 
time  very  strong  in  Italy ;  and  the  great  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  "this  would  have  been  very  materially  compro- 
mised by  the  avowal  that  the  invading  force  was  afraid  to 
encounter  the  first  opposition  which  it  met  with.  At  the 
present  day  the  reputation  of  a  general  would  not  suffer  in 
consequence  of  his  declining  to  attack  a  strong  fortress,  if 
it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  his 
ultimate  object  to  do  so.  But  those  "noble  boys  at  play," 
as  the  men  of  those  t^s  have  been  somewhat  too  poetically 
called  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  the  life  of  that  time 
could  have  been  but  superficial,  judged  these  matters' 
differently.  And  Charles  was  quite  right  in  thinking  that 
it  would  have  fatally  compromised  the  prestige  of  his  arms 
throughout  the  peninsula  if  he  had  left  the  fortresses  of 
Sarzana  and  Sarzanella  unattacked  in  his  rear. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  evidently  impossible  that  the 
French  army  could  remain  long  where  it  was.  The  moun- 
tain and  sea-gu-t  district  of  the  Lunigiana  was  quite 
•  incapable  of  furnishing  food  for  such  a  host  for  many 
days ;  and  if  only  the  passes  out  of  that  region  had  been 
defended  with  even  moderate  firmness  and  ability,  the 
French  army  would  have  found  itself  in  a  very  critical 
position.  But  there  was  probably  very  little  expectation 
at  Florence  that  the  defence  of  these  places  would  be 
either  vigorous  or  successful ;  for  the  alarm  in  Florence  at 
the  position  in  which  the  city  was  about  to  be  placed  was 
becoming  extreme.      The    barbarities  which    had   been 
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practised  at  Fivizzano,  when  not  only  the  troops  who 
vere  found  in  the  place,  hut  also  the  UDarmed  inhahitants, 
had  heen  massacred  in  considerable  numbers,  had  produced 
a  very  painful  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Florentines.  Such 
deeds  were,  says  Guicciardini,  "  a  new  thing,  and  a  cause 
of  the  greatest  terror  in  Italy,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
past  been  accustomed  to  look  on  war  rather  iu  the  light 
of  a  spectacle  of  pomp  and  magnificence  than  as  a  matter 
of  danger  and  bloodshed." 

The  consequence  of  this  terror  in  the  city  was  of  course 
an  increased  and  ever  increasing  animosity  against  Fietro, 
who  had  placed  the  Commonwealth  in  such  a  position,  and 
who  now  exhibited  "  no  more  constancy  or  magnanimity 
in  adversity  than  either  moderation  or  prudence  in  pros- 
perity."* Of  course,  also,  the  large  party  in  the  city,  which 
had  always  been  hostile  to  the  Hedicean  supremacy,  and 
which  had  been  of  late  very  much  increased  by  the  per- 
sonal ill  quahties  and  unpopular  manners  of  Fietro,  were 
active  in  tfjttng  advantage  of  the  alarm  which  reigned  in  the 
city,  and  the  consequent  animosity  against  him,  to  push 
matters  to  such  extremity  as  might,  they  began  to  hope, 
cause  the  overthrow  of  his  power. 

The  schemes  of  those  who  nourished  such  hopes  were 
furtheV  favoured,  says  Guicciardini,+  "by  the  nature  of 
Pietro's  government  and  by  his  own  character,  which 
caused  him  to  be  hated,  not  only  by  the  enemies  of  his 
house,  but  were  so  displeasing  even  to  his  friends,  as  to  be 
almost  insupportable  by  them.  Haughty  and  brutal  in 
his  manners,  it  was  his  nature  to  prefer  being  feared  to 
being  loved.  His  fierce  and  cruel  disposition  had  led 
before  that  time  to  his  having  been  concerned  in  midnight 
broils,  involving  even  the  loss  of  life.    And  with  all  this 


*  Ouicolnrdini,  Btoria  d'  Italia,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  ed.  oit. 
t  Storia  Fiorentina,  opere  inedite,  toL  iii.  p.  10". 
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lie  was  so  devoid  of  the  gravity  and  seriousness  which 
were  bo  absolutely  necessary  to  his  position  as  the  head  of 
the  government,  that  in  those  days  of  extrenae  danger  to 
the  city  and  to  himself  also,  he  would  be  seen  pubhcly 
playing  at  ball  in  the  streets." 

Nevertheless,  this  stupid  recklessness  waa  suddenly 
changed  to  alarm  and  misgiving,  when  tidings  came  to 
Florence  that  the  French  troops  were  laying  siege  to  Sar- 
zana,  while  no  help  or  support  of  any  kind  came  from  either 
Alfonso  or  the  Pope,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  invading 
army  might  be  expected  to  make  its  appearance  in  hostile 
guise  within  a  very  few  days  before  the  gates  of  Florence  ! 
The  startled  tyrant  seems  also  at  the  same  time  to  have 
become  aware  that  the  exasperation  in  the  city  waa  rising 
rapidly  to  a  menacing  height.  Day  by  day  the  habitual 
Florentine  caution  was  giving  way  before  the  mingled 
anger  and  terror  of  the  citizens,  and  the  outcry  against 
Pietro  was  becoming,  louder  and  bolder.  At  last  the  dis- 
content in  the  city  grew  almost  tumultuous ;  and  Pietro, 
suddenly  giving  way  to  a  panic  as  unworthy  as  his  previous 
obstinacy  and  rashness  had  been  foolhardy  and  unstates- 
manlike,  resolved  on  taking  a  step,  the  violence  and  reck- 
less opposition  of  which  to  his  previous  policy  gives  the 
measure  of  his  poverty  of  mind  and  incapacity. 

Suddenly  one  evening  he  determined  to  go  bimself  to 
the  French  king,  who  was  before  Sarzana,  and  see  whether 
he  could  not  thus  conjure  away  the  storm  that  threatened 
to  break  over  Florence.  He  left  the  city  accordingly, 
accompanied  only  by  Jacopo  Giaufigliazzi,  Gianozzo  Pacci, 
and  a  few  other  personal  friends,  and  rode  to  Sarzana. 

He  was  doubtless  influenced  in  coming  to  this  sudden 
resolution,  thinks  Guicciardini,  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
similar  and  yet  very  dissimOar  step,  which  his  father 
Lorenzo  had  adopted  with  such  brilliant  success,  when  he 
went  in  the  year  1479  to  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
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while    tibat    sovereign  was   at  war  with  Florence,   and  14M. 
"  brought  home  with  him  peace  for  the  city  and  security 
for  himself." 

"  But  it  is  clearly  a  very  dangerous  thing,"  says  Guic- 
ciardini,  "  to  be  governed  by  examples,  if  the  cases  reUed 
on  are  not  entirely  similar  in  all  their  details,  as  well  as  in 
their  general  outline ; — if  again  the  new  circumstances  be 
not  treated  with  au  equal  degree  of  prudence ; — and  finally 
if,  besides  all  these  other  requirements,  the  imitator  be  not 
equally  favoured  by  fortune." 

But  it  seems  very  probable  that  Pietro  left  the  city 
because  he  became  afraid  to  remain  in  it.  There  were 
tokens  of  the  state  of  the  pubhc  temper  which,  to  any  one 
who  knew  Florence,  would  have  seemed  to  render  such  an 
apprehension  not  unreasonable.  And  he  no  doubt  was 
moved  also  by  the  consideration,  that  the  only  chance 
of  allaying  the  general  discontent,  and  reseizing  the  posi- 
tion from  which  he  was  falling,  lay  in  his  finding  the 
means  of  averting  the  danger  whidi  was  terrifying  the 
citizens. 

Arrived  at  Pietrasanta,  he  there  awaited  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  French  king,  who  sent  the  Bishop  of  St.  Malo, 
and  certain  other  corn-tiers,  to  bring  him  in  safety  into  the 
French  camp.  When  he  arrived  there  the  French  had 
already  taken  Sarzana,  and  were  occupied  in  laying  siege 
to  the  much  stronger  fortress  of  Sarzanella,  without,  how- 
ever, as  yet  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  take  it.  Phi- 
lippe de  Comines  says*  that  Pietro  arrived  in  the  French 
camp  before  the  submission  of  Sarzana.  But  it  appears 
from  his  narrative  that  he  was  not  present  himself  at  that 
time,  and  the  representation  of  the  matter  by  Guicciardini 
is  no  doubt  the  more  accurate  one.  De  Comines  is  also 
in  error  in  suppo^ng  that  a  deputation  of  Florentine 

*  Uemoirefl,  lib.  viii.  on.  14M. 
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citizens,  which,  he  says,  had  previously  to  Pietro's  arrival 
presented  itself  in  the  French  camp,  had  come  thither 
"  with  his  consent."  It  is  very  likely  that  some  of  the 
citizens  may  have  been  beforehand  with  Pietro  in  visiting 
the  French  king,  and  attempting  to  make  terms  with  him 
in  favonr  of  the  city.  But  any  such  intrigue  mmt  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  Medici,  must 
have  proceeded  secretly,  and  certainly  not  with  Pietro's 
consent.  Indeed,  De  Comines  says  that  the  only  object 
with  most  of  those  who  composed  this  deputation,  was  to 
induce  the  French  monarch  to  go  to  Florence  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  out  Pietro  de'  Medici.  And  the 
probability  is  that  the  Florentines,  whom  De  Comines 
supposes  to  have  formed  the  "  deputation,"  were,  in  fact, 
those  two  young  cousins  of  Pietro  whose  quarrel  with  the_ 
head  of  the  faniUy  has  been  mentioned,  and  their  friends. 
Sismondi  is  in  error  also  in  saying*  that  Pietro  came  as 
ambassador  from  the  Republic.  Pietro's  departure  from 
Florence  was  sudden,  counselled  only  by  his  own  panic, 
and  decided  on  without  consultation  with  even  the  small 
knot  of  his  own  more  intimate  friends  and  counsellors.! 

Pietro  was  introduced  into  the  French  camp  by  the 
courtiers  who  had  been  sent  to  Pietrasanta  to  meet  him, 
and  placed  in  communication  with  negotiators,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  the  terms  on  which  the  French  army 
would  consent  to  traverse  Tuscany  as  friends  and  not  as 
armed  enemies.  The  Frenchmen  demanded  that  a  French 
ganison  should  be  placed  in  Sarzana,  that  Sarzanella  should 
be  ceded  to  them,  and  that  Pietrasanta,  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
and  Ripafratta,  then  an  important  fortress,  should  all  be 
given  uj)  into  their  hands !  It  was  demanding  not  only 
that  the  keys  of  the  country  should  be  entrusted  to  them, 
— for  such  were  Sarzana,  Sarzanella,  and  Pietrasanta;— but 

*  Hiitoiie  ie»  Frangaii,  toI.  xt.  p.  ITI. 
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that  the  entire  territory  should  submit  to  a  French  occupa-  a.i>. 
tion.  And  Pietro  de'  Medici,  evidently  acting  under  the  ^^^■ 
influence  of  a  panic  and  abject  terror,  granted  all  as  booq 
aa  asked.  The  French  negotiators  were  astounded  at  his 
readiness  to  accede  to  everything  and  anything  that  could 
be  demanded  of  him.  "  Those  who  treated  the  matter  with 
the  above-mentioned  Pietro,"  says  De  Comines,*  "  have 
related  to  me,  and  have  told  many  other  persons,  laughing 
and  ridiculing  his  weakness,  that  they  were  astounded  at 
the  facility  with  which  he  accorded  demands  so  enormous, 
that  they  had  never  expected  they  could  be  granted." 

All  having  been  thus  quickly  and  easily  settled,  the 
French  king  marched  on  to  Fisa,  which,  as  well  as  the 
other  fortresses,  had  been  at  once  consigned  into  his  hands 
by  the  orders  of  Pietro,  without  waiting  for  any  even 
formal  submission  of  the  treaty  to  the  Florentine  govern- 
ment ;  and  this  Medici  dared  to  return  to  Florence  with 
the  account  of  what  he  had  done ! 

It  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  been 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  feeling  in  the  city.  Tyrants 
never  are  aware  of  the  real  condition  of  the  social  atmo- 
sphere around  them.  Pietro  knew  that  the  city  was  un- 
favourable to  his  alliance  with  the  King  of  Naples,  was  dis- 
posed, on  the  contrary,  to  draw  towards  France  and  Milan, 
and  was  under  the  influence  of  extreme  alarm  at  the  near 
prospect  of  having  a  hostile  French  army  at  the  gates,  with 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  treating  Florence  as  they 
had  treated  Rappallo  and  Fivizzauo.  Pietro  knew  all  this, 
and  having  no  spark  of  feeling  in  his  own  breast  that  pre- 
vented him  from  seeking  relief  from  his  own  terror  by 
concessions  not  only  shameful  to  Florence,  but  specially 
disgraceful  to  himself,  in  that  they  involved  treachery  to 
his  own  allies,  and  the  stultification  of  the  whole  previous 

'  See  Qaieoiardini,  &ld. 
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course  of  his  policy,  there  was  notting  to  tell  him  that 
'  Florence,  terrified  as  she  was,  was  yet  not  so  vile  as  he ; — 
that  the  immoral  tyranny  and  still  more  immoral  blandish- 
ments of  his  father  and  himself  had  not  yet  so  entirely 
crushed  all  the  old  pride  and  civil  virtue  out  of  her,  as  that 
she  could  tamely  submit  to  be  thus  handed  over  uncon- 
sulted,  like  a  chattel,  from  one  tyrant  to  another.  For 
true  it  is,  that  Florence  was  on  the  way  towards  that  depth 
of  degradation,  and  that  in  a  few  more  years  she  had 
reached  it.  But  it  had  not  come  to  that  quite  yet.  There 
was  still  a  Piero  Capponi  in  Florence; — and  more  dan- 
gerous still  to  the  usurper,  though  he  was  no  Florentine, 
there  was  a  Savonarola. 

Pietro  returned  from  his  ill-omened  expedition  on  the 
8th  of  November,*  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
Palazzo  Pubbhco  to  inform  the  Signoria  of  the  results  of  his 
negotiation.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  reach  the 
palace  without  becoming  in  some  degree  aware  of  the  ex- 
acerbated state  of  the  public  feeling  towards  him.  It  was 
a  great  mistake,  apart  from  the  miserable  results  of  his 
journey  to  the  French  camp,  to  have  left  the  city  at  such 
a  moment.  Macchiavelli  would  assuredly  have  counselled 
his  "  prince  "  against  so  dangerous  a  step.  No  sooner  had 
he  left  the  city  than  the  discontent  began  to  show  itself  in 
a  more  menacing  manner.  Men  began  to  say  openly  that 
it  was  time  to  liberate  the  city  from  a  domination  which, 
if  it  had  been  tolerable  under  a  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
was  altogether  intolerable  under  such  a  man  as  Pietro. 
And  even  those  who  were  counted  in  the  city  as  his  friends 
did  not  lift  up  their  voices  in  contradiction.  Even  the 
Signoria  itself,  which  had  of  course  been  chosen  as  men  on 
whom  the  Medici  could  implicitly  rely,  did  not  venture, 
and  perhaps  did  not  vrish  to  do  anything  towards  checking 

*  Quiotiartlini,  Stork  Fiorentlaa,  opere  inedite,  vol.  iii.  p.  lOB, 
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the  manifestation  of  public  feeling.  Messer  Luca  Corsini,  *-^ 
one  of  the  Signoria,  who  had  been  considered  a  thorough- 
going partisan  and  creature  of  the  Medici,  now  avowed 
himself  their  implacable  enemy.  This  man,  availing  him- 
self of  his  position  in  the  palace,  had  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  Signory  were  in  debate  on  the  agitated  condition 
of  the  city,  rushed  "  furiously,"  says  Guicciardini,*  to  the 
great  bell,  the  well-known  and  sinister  note  of  which  had 
still  power  to  move  the  social  world  of  Florence  to  its 
profoundest  depths,  with  the  intention  of  rousing  the  city 
to  instant  revolution.  Curiously  great  in  Florence  was  the 
power  of  him  who  could  obtain  access  to  that  jealously- 
guarded  bell-rope,  which  could  send  dismay,  insurrection, 
and  revolution  booming  over  the  city  from  San  Gallo  to 
San  Niccolo  in  a  few  moments  1  A  subsequent  tyrant, 
made  wiser  by  experience,  plucked  this  palladium  of  the 
old  Florentine  liberties  from  its  proud  elevation,  and  cast 
it  out.  But  he  was  a  priest ;  and  Florence  was  by  that 
tune  indeed  fallen. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Luca  Corsiui  was  able,  before 
the  other  magistrates,  who  rushed  after  him  to  hold  bis 
hand,  could  prevent  him,  to  cause  the  bell  to  boom  out  its 
hoarse  call  only  t^dce  or  thrice.  But  even  that  was  enough, 
though  it  was  the  third  hour  after  sunset,  to  fill  the  Piazza 
with  anxious  citizens,  ready  at  the  summons  to  "  restore 
liberty  to  Florence"  after  the  old  fashion 'of  tiheir  fathers. 
But  die  old  brawling  peal  which  had  so  often  made  every 
Florentine  heart  jump  into  its  owner's  throat  did  not  ring 
out.  The  bell  was  once  more  silent ;  and  the  citizens,  not 
knowing  what  augury  to  draw  from  the  omen,  returned 
slowly  and  doubtfully  to  their  homes.  But  the  agitation 
which  had  been  thus  caused  did  not  subside,  and  the  city 
was  heaving  dangerously  with  ill-restrmned  emotion  when 
Pietro  arrived  from  Sarzana  and  betook  himself  to  the  palace. 

*  Sbiria  Fionntiita,  ibid.  p.  109. 
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Pietro  made  hia  astounding  report  j  and  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  received  in  cold  silence,. or  at  least  without 
any  open  manifestations  of  indignation  or  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
had  seen  enough  of  the  state  of  men's  minds  in  the  city 
that  day  to  warn  him  to  make  what  provision  he  could 
against  the  coming  storm.  For  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
it  was  known  in  the  city  that  Paolo  Orsini,  Pietro's  kins-- 
man,  had  been  summoned  by  him  in  haste,  and  had  arrived 
at  the  city  gates  with  five  hundred  horsemen. 

But  things  had  gone  too  far  for  the  city  to  be  quieted 
by  any  such  means.  The  presence  of  Orsini  and  his 
cavahy  only  served  to  convince  those  who  had  manifested 
their  hostility  to  the  tyrant,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  if 
they  would  secure  their  own  safety.  Violence  was  evi- 
dently intended  ;  and  if  Orsini  could  have  managed  to  lay 
hands  on  some  half-dozen  of  the  leading  malcontents  before 
the  city  had  committed  itself  to. absolute  insurrection,  it 
might  even  then  have  been  possible  to  crush  the  rising 
discontent  of  the  people  under  an  united  Medicean  and 
French  tyranny.  But  the  citizens  were  too  active,  and  too 
much  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  such  things  were  wont 
to  be  managed  in  Florence,  to  permit  this.  The  Signory, 
now  openly  and  wholly  hostile  to  Pietro,  and  the  present 
order  of  things,  were  already  assembled  in  the  palace, 
when  Pietro,  putting  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  rode 
thither  from  the  Medicean  palace  in  the  Via  Larga,  with 
a  number  of  mounted  attendants  and  armed  men  at  his 
back,  and  presenting  himself  at  the  great  doors,  which 
were  fast  closed  and  barred,  demanded  that  they  should 
be  opened  to  him.  He  still  imagined  that  so  much  of 
authority  yet  lingered  around  bis  name,  that  none  of  these 
who  were  in  the  palace — old  and  hitherto  faithful  adhe- 
rents of  his  house  every  one  of  them — would  venture  to 
refuse  to  admit  him.    But  Jacopo  de'  Nerii,  one  of  the 
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Priors,  together  with  some  others  of  the  Signory  well 
armed,  had  stationed  themselves  at  the  door,  and  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  keeping  it  shut.  By  them  it 
was  replied  to  Pietro's  demand  to  have  the  gates  opened  to 
him  and  his  armed  followers,  that  the  great  gates  would 
not  be  opened ; — that  he  might  enter  if  he  pleased,  but  by 
the  postern,  and  alone. 

Had  the  gates  of  the  palace  been  opened  to  Fietro  and 
his  armed  followers  it  is  probable  that  the  nascent  revolu- 
tion might  have  been  crushed  and  suffocated  in  the  blood 
of  all  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  promoting  it.  Had 
Pietro,  on  the  other  hand,  acceded  to  the  proposal  made  to 
him  to  enter  alone  into  the  palace,  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
would  never  have  left  it  again  alive,  and  that  the  con- 
spirators for  the  overthrow  of  his  house,  having  so  far 
stained  their  hands  with  blood,  would  have  made  their 
work  sure,  and  sought  to  make  themselves  safe  by  the 
massacre  of  his  brothers  also. 

But  both  parties  were  sufficiently  prudent  to  avert  either 
of  these  results.  Pietro  seeing,  when  refused  admittance 
into  the  palace,  that  the  game  was  up,  hurried  back  through 
the  already  rising  tumult  of  the  city  to  his  house ;  but 
hearing  very  shortly  after  he  had  reached  it  that  the  Sig- 
nory, composed  of  men  whom  he  had  so  lately  supposed  to  be 
his  fastest  friends,  had,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  pro- 
nounced him  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  that  they  were  calling 
together  the  citizens,  and  that  the  people  were  rapidly 
thronging  the  Piazza  and  the  streets  with  cries  of  "  Po- 
polo  "  and  "  Liherta,"  he  ga,ve  up  all  for  lost,  and  mounting 
his  horse  rode  out  of  the  San  Gallo  gate,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Bologna. 

The  Cardinal — Pietro's  brother  Giovanni,  he  who  was 
afterwards  Pope  LeoX. — showed  a  greater  degree  of  courage 
than  his  elder  brother,  and,  together  with  Pier  Antonio  Car- 
nesecchi  and  a  few  other  stUl  fiiithful  friends,  well  armed. 
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made  a  last  attempt  to  assert  the  Medicean  authority  and 
put  down  the  insurrection  by  a  bold  exercise  of  force.  But 
it  very  sooo  became  apparent  to  them  that  the  hope  was 
Tain.  "  The  people  multiplied  themselves  against  Pietro," 
as  Guicciardini  phrases  it  ;*  and  the  Cardinal,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Mar,  was  glad  enough  to  find  himself  outside 
the  city  gates,  and  on  the  open  Bologna  road,  following 
the  same  path  as  Pietro.  The  other  brother,  Giuliano,  who 
was  still  a  mere  lad,  also  followed  his  elders  into  exile. 

And  thus  began  the  period  of  the  first  t  exile  of  the 
Medici. 

*  Storia  Fioientina,  opera  inedite,  yol.  iii.  p.  110. 
t  Of  course  not  oonntiug  the  eiile  of  Cosmo,  pater  patriee,  whioti  oc- 
ouned  before  he  could  be  said  to  have  attained  to  mipteme  aathorily. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Aiuodote  of  Pietro  de'  Medioi  and  Lndovioo  il  Mora — Confusion  in  Florence 
after  the  flight  of  Fietro~The  populace  without  goidanoe — lave  that 
of  Savonarola  in  his  sermons  in  the  Daomo — His  pradenoe— The  palace 
of  (he  Hediei  and  others  sacked— Savonarola  absent  from  the  city — 
The  French  king  at  Pisa— fie  gives  the  Pisans  their  liberty— Horen- 
tiae  oommiesaries  driven  out  — The  French  king  at  Signa — Sends 
roessengera  thence  t«  Pietro  de'  Medici  at  Sologna — Tie^-s  prevailing 
in  the  French  oomt  and  camp  respecting  Florence — Misgivings  of  the 
Florentines— Entry  of  the  king  into  Florence — State  of  public  feeling 
in  Florence — Savonarola's  "Flagellnm  Del" — Persoeol  appearance  of 
the  French  king — He  refuses  to  have  his  horse  led  by  members  of  the 
Signoria— BongeroiiB  posiUon  of  the  Prenoh  armj  in  Florence — Pro- 
gress of  Sing  Charles  from  the  gate  to  the  palace  of  the  Medici — 
Impression  made  by  Florence  on  the  minds  of  the  French— Sudden 
alarm  in  Florence — Fight  between  the  Sviw  soldiers  and  the  t^iwns- 
tnen— N^otiatioDS  with  the  king— The  wife  and  mother  of  Pietro  get 
about  him — Four  commission ers  for  oonduoting  the  negotiations  with 
the  French  king — Francesco  Valori — Pietro  Capponi— Exorbitant  pre- 
tensions of  the  Freuoh — Attempts  to  ic-impose  the  Medici — fiejeoted 
with  indignation  by  the  Florentines — They  consent  to  treat  on  the 
footing  of  a  money  payment  to  be  made  by  the  city — The  French 
king's  ultimatum  —  Tom  before  his  lace  hy  Capponi  —  Florentine 
answer  to  French  insolence — Treaty  as  nltimately  agreed  to — The 
Prench  quit  Florence. 

GoicciARDiNi  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  general  history 
of  Italy  relates  that  when  Pietro  de'  Medici  went  to  meet 
the  French  king  at  Sarzana,  he  wished  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  complimenting  Liidovico  Sforza,  who  was  then 
also  about  to  arrive  in  the  French  camp,  by  meeting  him  on 
his  approach  to  it ;  bat  that  Ludovico  having  missed  his 
way,  and  consequently  reached  the  camp  by  a  different 
road  &om  that  by  which  he  was  expected,  the  two  princes 
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failed  to  meet.  And  Pietro  subsequently  apologised  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan  for  the  seeming  neglect,  by  telling  him  the 
cause  of  his  not  having  seen  him.  Whereupon  Ludovico 
quickly  answered,  as  the  historian  records :  "  Yes ;  it  is 
clear  enough  that  one  or  other  of  us  has  missed  his  road ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  you  who  have  missed 
yours;" — meaning,  that  in  the  critical  state  of  things, 
which  the  conduct  of  both  of  them  had  brought  about  in 
Italy,  it  would  turn  out  that  Pietro  had  done  worse  for 
himself  than  he,  Ludovico,  had  done  for  himself.  As- 
suredly, both  of  them  had  very  greatly  "missed  their 
road  ; "  though  the  subtle  Ludovico  was  right  enough  in 
judging  already  that  Pietro's  error  was  the  more  fatal  of 
the  two. 

The  confusion  in  Florence,  and  the  tumult  both  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  had 
been  terrible  after  the  departure  of  Pietro  on  his  expe- 
dition to  Sarzana.  It  seemed  to  those  who  were  old 
enough  to  remember  days  now  sixty  years  ago,  that 
the  old  times  had  come  back  again  in  Florence.  The 
citizens  came  out  into  the  Piazza,  and  the  old  cries, 
"  Popdo  "  and  "  Liberta,"  were  heard  once  more.  And 
arms  were  once  again  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  It  had,  of  course,  been  one  main  anxiety  of  the 
Medici  to  prevent  the  citizens  from  possessing  such  dan- 
gerous playthings.  And  there  remained  but  few  arms  in 
the  city.  But  in  those  memorable  days  whatever  weapons 
could  be  found  in  garret  or  cellar  were  brought  forth  into 
the  streets.*  Old  arms  of  disused  fashion,  memorials  of 
a  bygone  day,  were  seen  among  the  crowd,  and  awakened 
reminiscences  of  the  time  when  Florence  had  not  yet  known 
the  "govemo  di  un  solo." 

But  in  the  old  time,  leaders  had  never  been  wanting  to 

*  Nordi,  Iitorie  di  Fireuze,  lib,  i.  ad  aon.  liM. 
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the  people ;  and  it  had  been  very  clear  to  every  man  what  *.». 
he  wished,  on  which  side  he  was  to  range  himself,  who 
were  his  friends,  and  who  his  enemies.  But  now  an 
universal  uncertainty  and  misgiving  was  the  prominent 
feehng  in  every  mind.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the 
populace  to  make  itself  masters  of  the  city,  but  Uiere  was 
no  one  to  guide  the  masses,  or  to  whom  they  could  trust. 
"  The  old  partisans  of  Liberty  were  almost  all  dead  in  the 
sixty  years  during  which  the  Mediccan  supremacy  had 
lasted.  The  few  citizens  who  still  had  any  knowledge  of 
or  postin  the  management  of  state  affairs,  were  men  who 
had  always  Uved  as  adherents  of  the  Medici.  And  the 
multitude  suddenly  liberated  from  despotic  rule  could  do 
of  itself  nothing  but  fall  into  licence  and  anarchy.  It  was, 
therefore,  one  of  those  terrible  moments  when  no  man  can 
say  from  one  hour  to  another  what  excesses  and  atrocities 
may  be  committed.  The  populace  ran  to  and  &o  through 
the  streets  all  day  long  like  an  impetuous  river ;  it  cast 
ranlster  and  menacing  glances  on  the  dwellings  of  those 
citizens  who  had  accumulated  wealth  by  the  oppression  of . 
the  people ;  but  it  found  no  guidance  anywhere,  save  at 
the  hour  when  all  the  city  thronged  the  Duomo."  * 

There,  in  the  person  of  a  Dominican  friar,  was  the  only 
man  who  oould  in  those  days  give  any  guidance,  or  was 
capable  of  ruling  the  multitude.  And  great  was  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  Florence  owed  Savonarola  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  used  the  power  in  his  hands.  "  One 
inconsiderate  word  from  his  mouth,"  continues  Professor 
Villari,  "  would  have  sufficed  to  give  up  to  sack  and  pillage 
the  wealthier  citizens'  houses,  to  reproduce  the  old  scenes 
of  intestine  warfare,  and  cause  the  spilhug  of  rivers  of 
blood.  For  the  people  had  suffered  many  wrongs,  and 
the  thirst  for  vengeance  was  great."     But  in  those  critical 

*  Tillsri,  Tita  cLi  SftTonarola,  vol.  L  p.  196. 
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<■  moments  Savonarola  was  as  prudent  as  he  was  fiery  and 
impassioned  at  need.  No  word  escaped  his  lips,  save 
exhortations  to  charity,  moderation,  and  above  all,  civil 
unity.  And  it  was  assuredly  due  to  him  that  a  revolution 
which  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  would  have  been 
accomplished  amid  disorder,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed  in  the 
Piazza,  was  brought  to  pass,  as  has  been  seen,  with  com- 
parative order,  and  freedom  from  excesses. 

With  comparative  freedom  from  excess,  and  with  very 
much  less  ttan  might  have  been  expected  from  the  ■cir- 
cumstances. For  as  soon  as  it  became  generally  known  in 
the  city  that  the  Medici  had  left  it,  flying  for  their  lives, 
and  that  the  Signory  had  pronounced  them  outlaws,  with 
a  reward  of  five  thousand  fiorins  to  whosoever  should  con- 
sign into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  either  Pietro,  or  his 
brother  the  Cardinal,  alive,  or  of  two  thousand  florins  for  their 
dead  bodies,  the  populace  rushed,  with  no  less  a  man  than 
Francesco  Valori  at  their  head,  to  the  palace  of  the  Medici 
in  the  Via  Larga,  and  sacked  it  from  roof  to  cellar.  They 
sacked  and  burned  the  houses  of  his  intimate  ministers — 
Antonio,  son  of  Bernardo  del  Nero,  and  Messer  Giovanni  da 
Pratovecchio.  And  it  was  only  when  they  were  on  the 
point  of  burning  a  third  house,  that  of  Messer  Aguolo 
Niccolini,  that  some  of  the  more  influential  citizens  of  the 
popular  party  succeeded  in  restraining  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  "fearing  that  this  hcence  might  run  to  too  great  a 
length."  *  By  any  one  who  saw  Florence  in  its  then  mood, 
it  would  have  been  judged  that  the  possibility  of  any 
restoration  of  the  Medici  was  remote  indeed.  Bernardo 
del  Nero  and  Niccolo  Ridolfi,  seeing  how  the  tide  was 
running,  and  hoping  that  it  might  not  yet  be  too  late  to 
make  a  sudden  tack,  and  run  before  the  gale,  rode  into 
the  Piazza  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men  crying, 

*  The  words,  bat  not  the  itidic?,  sre  those  of  Qniooiardiai. 
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"Popolo  e  Liberta .' "   But  the  taint  of  their  Medicean  par-  ^*-»^- 
tisanship  was  atill  too  strongly  on  tKem ;  the  people  would 
none  of  them,  and  drove  them  back  to  their  houses,  not 
without  considerable  danger  to  their  lives. 

But  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be  told,  that  Savonarola  was 
not  at  that  time  in  the  city.  He  had  been  one  of  an 
embassy  sent  by  Florence  on  the  5th  of  November  to 
wait  on  the  king  at  Pisa,  and  ascertain  what  were  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  Florence.  And  from  this  em- 
bassy he  did  not  return  till  after  Pietro's  departure,  and 
the  subsequent  outburst  of  popular  fury. 

It  was  known,  however,  in  Florence  that  the  interview 
of  the  ambassadors  with  the  king  had  been  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Pietro  de'  Medici  had  found  means  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Charles,  and  in  all  probability  obtain  from  him  a 
promise  to  replace  him  by  force  in  his  Florentine  supre- 
macy. These  tidings  had  reached  the  city  by  the  mouth 
of  Francesco  Valori,  who  had  been  to  Pisa,  and  spoken 
with  the  ambassadors  after  their  interview  with  the  king. 
He  came  spurring  hard  to  Florence  with  the  news,  and 
arriving  hot  and  travel-stained  in  the  Piazza,  just  as  the 
rage  of  the  people  was  on  the  point  of  boihng  over,  and 
himself  angry  and  excited  by  the  news  he  brought,  had 
not  hesitated  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  But  Savonarola 
had  not  yet  returned  to  Florence. 

The  city  was  thus  once  more  in  a  state  of  "  liberty; " 
and  called  on  to  resume  the  functions  of  self-government. 
And  it  mast  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  suddenly  deprived  of  every  semblance  of  a 
regular  government,  and  cast  upon  its  own  resources,  were 
far  from  being  favourable  to  the  enterprise, — were,  indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  terribly  pregnant  with  anxiety  and  danger. 
On  that  same  9th  of  November  on  which  the  Medici  fled 
from  the  city,  and  the  citizens  learned  with  dismay,  and  . 
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A,i,,  almost  with  despair,  that  the  last  act  of  the  tyrant  had 
1494,  dismembered  the  territory  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
stripped  the  m&jesty  of  Florence  of  its  most  important  and 
valuable  dependencies,  Charles  had  reached  Pisa.  And 
though  the  arrangement  made  by  him  with  Fietro  had  only 
contemplated  placing  the  Pisan  fortresses  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  as  a  temporary  guarantee,  reserving  to  the 
Florentines  their  supremacy  over  the  city  and  its  terri- 
tory, it  very  soon  became  evident  that  the  evil  was  a  far 
greater  one  than  that.  In  the  course  of  that  very  first 
evening  after  his  arrival  in  Pisa,  a  deputation  of  Pisan 
citizens  presented  themselves  before  the  king,  imploring 
him  to  restore  to  the  city  its  ancient  liberty,  and  free  it 
from  the  Florentine  yoke.  They  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
past  glorious  history  of  Pisa,  of  its  ancient  supremacy  and 
the  high  place  it  once  held  among  the  cities  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  comparatively  recent  and  upstart  aggrandize- 
ment of  Florence.  Charles  knew  httle  and  cared  less 
about  the  ancient  glories  of  Pisa,  and  the  relative  position 
in  which  the  two  cities  of  the  Amo  had  once  stood  towards 
each  other.  But  it  was  easier  and  pleasanter  to  say 
"  yes  "  than  to  say  "  no  "  to  the  eloquent  entreaties  of  the 
Pisan  orators,  who  were  assuring  him  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  mortal  men,  and  that  their  hope  uuder  heaven 
rested  in  him  alone.  So,  whUe  all  that  he  cared  about  in 
the  matter  was  the  placing  of  a  sufficient  French  garrison 
in  the  citadel,  and  thus  assuring  to  himself  the  substantial 
command  of  the  city,  Charles  said  "  yes ;"....  and 
the  revolution  which  restored  liberty  to  Pisa,  and  undid 
the  work  it  had  cost  the  Florentines  years  of  struggle  and 
mountains  of  treasure  to  accomplish,  was  completed  in  a 
few  minutes  so  thoroughly  that  the  French  Jove,  whose 
nod  was  thus  shaking  the  spheres,  had  to  send  in  all  haste 
a  guard  of  soldiers  to  save  the  Uves  of  the  Florentines  who 
were  residing  in  Pisa  in  of&cial  positions,  from  the  un- 
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■  loosed  r^  and  hatred  of  their  emancipated  subjects.*  a.t>. 
There  were  Tanai  de'  Nerli,  Pietro  Capponi,  Pietro  Cor-  ^*'''*' 
sini,  and  Pietro  Guicciardini ;  and  having  been  guarded 
during  the  night  by  the  French  soldiers,  they  left  Pisa  the 
next  day  for  Florence  ia  company  with  the  king,  and  had  to 
bear  the  news  of  this  new  calamity  to  their  fellow-citizens. 
Charles,  leaving  Pisa  on  the  10th  of  November,  lodged 
that  night  at  Empoli,  and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  at 
Signa;  where  he  remained  some  days,  until  it  should 
become  somewhat  clearer  than  it  then  appeared  in  what 
guise  and  character  he  was  to  enter  Florence.  During  this 
stay  at  Signa,  he  sent  couriers  to  Bologna  after  Pietro  de' 
Medici,  offering  to  take  him  with  him  into  Florence.  But 
Pietro  had  already  gone  on  to  Venice,  and  the  king's 
messengers  did  not  find  him.  The  fact  was,  that  Charles 
and  his  counsellors  were  very  much  mystified  as  to  the 
bearings  of  Florentine  politics,  and  consequently  as  to  their 
own  position  in  the  country,  and  the  relations  that  were 
to  be  supposed  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Tuscans. 
Were  they  about  to  enter  Florence  as  friends  or  as 
enemies?  And  if  as  friends,  was  the  friendship  to  be 
understood  as  resulting  irom  the  submission  of  the  city  to 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  French  arms  ?  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  theory  of  the  matter  entertained  by 
Charles  and  his  courtiers.  With  the  exception  of  the 
short  and  half-hearted  attempt  at  resistance  which  had 
been  made  at  Sarzana,  Charles  had  marched  from  the 
Alps  into  the  very  heart  of  Italy  without  the  necessity  of 
striking  a  blow.  And  though  he  had  in  fact  been 
enabled  to  do  so  only  by  the  favour  of  Ludovico,  and  the 
terror-stricken  treason  of  Pietro,  yet  the  notion  in  the 
French  camp  was,  that  Italy  was  prostrating  herself  in 
submission  to  the  victorious  flag  of  France,  as  fast  as  it 

'  QnicdardiQi,  Storia  Florentina,  opera  inedite,  Tol.  iil.  p.  1 12. 
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*■»-  appeared  above  the  crest  of  each  successive  fail!.*  Never-  ■ 
tbeless  Cliarles  had  misgivings  about  his  approach  to 
Horence.  He  was  aware,  that  after  the  departure  of 
Pietro,  the  whole  city  had  remained,  and  was  still,  in  arms ; 
and  he  feared  that  a  disaster  might  ensue  from  pouring  his 
troops  into  the  midst  of  an  armed  and  excited  population, 
and  into  the  narrow  defiles  of  a  city  in  which  every  house 
was  a  fortress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Florentines  had  also  many  mis- 
givings and  doubts  as  to  the  intentions  of  Charles  with 
regard  to  their  city.  The  act  he  had  done  at  Fisa,  rending 
from  the  Florentines  their  most-prized  possessiou,  and  in 
their  minds  almost,  if  not  quite,  dooming  the  city  to  ruin, 
went  a  great  way  towards  disposing  the  Florentines  to 
regard  him  as  an  enemy.  The  inferences  drawn  thence 
were  much  stronger  than  the  facts  in  reality  warranted. 
Charles  had  done  the  deed,  which  to  the  Florentine  mipd 
seemed  so  fateful  and  terrible,  almost  without  knowing 
what  he  was  doing,  and  probably  without  at  all  under- 
standing the  real  nature  of  the  boon  the  Fisans  were  ask- 
ing  of  him.  Guicciardini  thinks  that  the  French  king 
when  he  left  Pisa  to  march  towards  Florence,  really  had  the 
intention  of  sacking  the  latter  city, — an  intention  which  he 
abandoned  only  on  obtaining  information  of  the  armed 
attitude  of  the  citizeus.+  Some  thought  that  he  meant  to 
make  himself  sovereign  of  Florence,  and  others,  that  he 
would  content  himself  with  replacing  Pietro  and  the  Medi- 
cean  dynasty.  Ambassadors  went  to  and  fro  between 
Florence  and  Signa  on  behalf  of  both  parties ;  and  it  was 
at  last  agreed  that  Charles  should  find  the  city  gates  open 
to  him,  and  should  enter  them  in  friendly  guise.  He  did 
so  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  November,  1494. 

"  A  very  magnificent,  decorous,  and  beautiful  thing  was 

*  Bismondi,  HUtoire  dea  FrBii(MS,  vol.  xt.  nd  iLiin.  H94. 

t  Guicoiardioi,  Storia  Fiorentioa,  opere  inedite,  vol.  iii,  p.  115. 
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the  king's  entry  into  Florence,"  says  Guicciai'dini,*  "  such  as  a.d. 
had  not  been  seen  in  the  city  for  a  long  time."  But  it  may  ^*^* 
be  doubted  whether  the  minds  of  any  of  those  who  made  up 
the  show  were  much  attuned  to  enjoy  its  splendours.  And 
even  the  Florentine  populace  itself,  much  as  it  in  general 
loved  such  pageants,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  seen 
with  much  pleasure  the  French  troops,  splendid  as  they 
may  have  been,  marching  into  theu"  city. 

All  the  Signoria,  according  to  ancient  usage  on  similar 
occasions,  went  on  foot  to  meet  their  royal  guest  at  the 
Porta  San  Frediano,  the  gate  of  the  city  which  looks 
towards  Leghorn.  A  large  band  of  the  wealthiest  young 
men  of  the  city  accompanied  them  on  horseback  in  splendid 
gala  dresses.  A  hustings,  gay  with  coloured  tapestry,  had 
been  erected  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gray 
and  frowning  old  gateway,  which  symbolised  far  more 
truthfully  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  towards  the  strangers. 
And  the  Signory  took  their  places  on  the  former  erection 
to  welcome  the  king,  and  be  present  at  the  Latin  f  speech, 
with  which'  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form,  was  to  receive  him4 

"  But  the  principal  magnificence  and  sumptuosity," 
says  Guicciardini,^  "was  on  the  part  of  the  king."  He 
entered  into  Florence  with  all  his  army  under  arms.    First 

*  Storia  FioKntiiia,  opera  insdite,  toL  iii.  p.  117. 

i*  Hetwer  Laoa  Conini  had  been  entrusted  vith  tkii  tiononrable  oharge. 
Bat  joat  u  he  was  beginaing  his  hefangue,  the  rain  began  to  fall  heavily  ; 
aod  in  the  ooufasioa  wbioh  followed  Messer  Luoa'a  apeeoli  wai  lost.  Bnt  a 
certain  Oaddi,  in  the  Berrice  of  the  Signory,  being  prompt  of  tongne,  and 
endowed  with  pretenoe  of  mind,  stepped  forward  end  addressed  a  few  fitting 
word«  to  the  King  in  French.    See  the  MS.  accounts  quoted  by  Villari. 

X  Hioordi  Storioi  de  Filippo  di  Cino  Binuooini,  dal  1282  al  1460,  oolla 
Mntinuazione  di  Alamanno  e  Neri  saoi  figli  fino  al  1506,  per  oura  ed  opera 
di  0.  Aiazri,  Firenze,  1840.  A  moat  valuable  and  admirably  edited  volume 
of  various  reoords  extraoted  from  the  Rinnociui  muniment  room,  by  Signor 
Aiazzi,  tiie  librarian  of  the  Rinnooioi  library.  This  acconnt  of  the  entry  of 
King  Charles  is,  as  appears  from  the  above  dates,  by  an  eye-wilneu. 

i  Storia  Fiorentina,  opere  iaedite,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
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A-E.  came  the  infantry,  in  great  part  Swiss  ;  then  the  battering 
'  train  and  the  artillery, — guns  on  four  wheels,  which, 
drawn  by  horses,  absolutely  kept  pace  with  the  infantry  on 
the  march  and  iu  the  field,  a  new  and  wonderful  thing ! 
unhke  the  clumsy  oxen-drawn  cannon  which  were  all  that 
the  Italians  had  to  oppose  to  them  ; — and  then  the  splendid 
cavalry,  composed  of  the  French  chivalry,  among  whom 
were  a  large  sprinkling  of  Scottish  cavaliers.  Last  of  all 
came  the  king  in  complete  armour,  marching  under  a 
canopy,  "in  the  guise,"  says  Guicciaidini,  "of  a  trium- 
phant conqueror,  a  spectacle  in  itself  very  grand,  but  for 
which  the  spectators  had  small  liking,  by  reason  of  the 
dread  and  terror  which  filled  the  mind  of  every  one." 

In  order  to  understand  aright  the  state  of  public  feeliBg 
in  Florence  at  this  time,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  march  of  events  and  circumstances  which  had  modified 
it,  and  caused  it  to  veer  and  vacillate.  Popular  feeling  in 
Florence  had  always  been  traditionally  favourable  to  France. 
The  old  Florentine  Guelphiam  first  generated  this  sympathy. 
It  was  further  increased  by  the  hostihty  to  the  rival  house 
of  Aragon  in  Naples.  It  was  at  the  present  moment  further 
strengthened  by  the  unpopularity  of  Pietro  de'  Medici, 
and  by  his  much-disHked  alliance  with  the  King  of  Naples, 
against  whom  the  expedition  of  the  French  king  was  espe- 
cially undertaken.  Besides  all  this,  the  man  who  at  the 
present  moment  had  a  far  greater  influence  than  any  other 
on  the  popular  mind  of  Florence,  a  paramount  influence, 
indeed,  which  could  for  the  time  direct  the  passions  and 
sympathies  of  the  people  as  he  chose,  had  eagerly  invoked 
and  looked  for  this  coming  of  the  French  king.  He  was 
the  "  new  Cyrus ; " — "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  " — "  the 
executor  of  righteous  judgment ; " — the  "  Flagellum  Dei." 
But  then  the  Flagellum  Dei  was  expected  to  act  as  such ; — 
that  is  to  say,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  programme 
laid  down  for  him  by  the  prophet.    He  was  to  be  an 
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instrument  of  wrath  against  God's  enemies, — especially 
against  an  infamous  and  simoniacal  Fope  at  Rome,  and 
against  an  usurping  and  evil-doing  tyrant  at  Florence. 
And  as  such  the  liberal  party  in  Florence,  which  the 
excess  of  Fietro's  personal  unpopularity  and  bad  govern- 
ment bad  made  for  the  time  equal  to  nearly  the  whole 
population,  were  ready  and  anxious  to  receive  and  welcome 
him.  But  if  the  "Flagellum  Dei"  so  far  forgot  his 
functions  as  to  foregather  with  tyrants,  and  become  a 
flagellum  m&inly  to  their  oppressed  subjects, — why  the 
advent  of  this  FVench  instrument  of  Providence  would  have 
to  be  regarded  in  a  very  different  light. 

And  there  were  very  ugly  symptoms  of  such  misfeasance 
being  not  improbable.  This  French  king,  who  begins  by 
getting  possession  of  our  fortresses  by  underhand  means, 
■ — who  next  takes  it  upon  himself  to  detach  from  us  our 
dependencies, — ours  at  the  expense  of  such  long  years  of 
struggle,  so  much  blood,  and  what  is  better  remembered; 
80  much  money ; — who  then  tampers  with  the  fugitive 
tyrant,  whom  we  have  pronounced  an  outlaw ; — and  lastly, 
and  most  ill-looking  of  all,  who  receives  our  ambassadors 
with  studied  coldness,  and  evades  all  frank  and  decisive 
statement  with  regard  to  bis  intentions  towards  us ; — such 
a  visitor  with  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  armed  men  at 
his  back,  comes  siurely  in  very  questionable  guise. 

Savonarola,  who  had  spoken  with  the  king  at  Pisa  after 
the  other  ambassadors  had  quitted  his  presence,  and  had 
iu  doing  so  mixed  splendid  promises  in  case  he  should 
confine  himself  in  Italy  to  the  proper  functions  of  a  Fla- 
geUum  Dei,  with  dreadful  comminatory  warnings  of  the 
consequences  that  would  ensue  on  a  different  hne  of 
conduct, — Savonarola  deemed  that  he  had  produced  a 
powerful  efiect  on  the  king's  mind,  and  hoped  that  the 
coming  of  the  invading  army  would  be  a  blessing  to  Italy. 
And  the  people  therefore  were  inclined  to  hope  as  their 
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prophet  and  leader  hoped.  Still  matters  did  not  look 
well.  Other  ambassadors  had,  as  was  said,  been  sent  to 
the  king  during  these  days  of  his  stay  at  Signa ;  but  they 
had  been  able  to  obtain  from  him  no  satisfactory  declara- 
tion of  his  intentions  towards  Florence.  And  during  those 
very  same  days  he  had  sent  off  messengers  after  the 
fugitive  Pietro,  with  offers  to  take  him  back  with  him  to 
Florence.  This  did  not  look  as  if  that  denunciatory 
address  of  the  friar  to  the  king  at  Pisa  had  produced  all 
the  effect  which  the  former  flattered  himself  it  had  brought 
about,  and  to  which  the  friar's  biographer  seems  inclined 
to  attribute  no  less  efficacy.*  To  all  the  endeavours  of 
the  Florentine  ambassadors,  to  induce  him  to  sign  a  treaty, 
or  terms  of  understanding  with  Florence,  the  only  answer 
that  could  be  got  from  the  king  was  that  he  would  arrange 
everything  when  he  reached  "the  great  city" — "la  gran 
villa,"  as  the  Italian  historians,  preserving  not  without  a 
Sneer  the  royal  French-Italian,  have  recorded.f 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  easily  understood 
that  the  magnificence  of  the  king's  entry  into  the  city,  with 
his  army,  should  have  been,  as  Guicciardini  says,  "  poco 
gusiata  " — not  enjoyed  with  much  gusto  by  the  citizens. 

At  all  events,  the  royal  person,  even  under  the  most 
magnificent  of  canopies,  did  not  contribute  much  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  show,  Charles,  we  are  told,  was  of 
weakly  constitution,  of  small  stature,  and  almost  deformed 
in  appearance.  Nor  could  his  reception  of  the  learned 
oration  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been 
of  much  interest  to  those  who  were  so  eagerly  witnessing 
it.  For  the  French  monarch  "  was  scarcely  acquainted 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  he  had  neither  sense' 
nor  judgment;  he  was  greedy  of  power,  but  incapable 

•  VilUri,  Vita,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 
t  Natdi,  lib.  i.,  adann.  14S4. 
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of  maintaining  any  semblance  of  majesty  in  his  deport-  ' 
ment."* 

The  entry  however  of  the  French  army-  took  place  without 
giving  rise  to  any  disturbance,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
which  was  more  than  some  of  those,  who  witnessed  it,  had 
ventured  to  expect.  The  king  manifested  a  disposition  to 
be  courteous,  saya  Guicciardini,t  "  in  that,  when  certain  of 
the  Signoiy  were  about  to  take  the  bridle-rein  of  his  horse 
on  either  side,  and  thus  lead  him  through  the  city, 
according  to  the  usual  etiquette  on  similar  occasions, 
Charles  would  by  no  means  allow  them  to  do  so.**  All 
which  may  have  proceeded  from  the  French  king's 
modest  desire  to  decline  so  great  an  honour  at  the  hands 
of  the  Florentine  magistrates,  as  the  Florentine  historian 
thought.  But  may  it  not  also  have  been  suggested  by 
Charles's  onwilhngness  to  find  himself  thus  flanked  on 
either  side  by  persons  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  save 
that  they  were  the  chiefs  of  a  city,  his  relations  with  which 
were  of  so  very  doubtful  and  precarious  a  kind  ?  May 
riot  his  Majesty,  so  small  of  stature,  so  weakly  as  he  was, 
have  not  tmreasonably  preferred  as  he  passed  under  that 
frowning  and  grim  old  gateway,  to  have  on  either  side  of 
him  some  of  his  own  stalwart  knights  as  his  supporters  ? 
For  it  is  very  evident  that  the  prevailing  feeling  of  distrust 
was  mutual.  The  king  was  almost  as  much  afraid  of  the 
Florentines,  under  the  circumstances  in  vrhich  he  was  now 
placing  himself,  as  they  were  of  him.  And  he  had  fair 
reason  for  being  so.  He  was  advancing  into  the  heart  of 
a  city,  which  had  been  built  in  its  almost  every  part  with 
a  view  to  the  eventualities  of  street  warfare,  in  which  every 


*  Sm  the  aocount  of  Profcuor  VUlar i,  who  hu  Bammarised  the  teoorde 
on  this  lahjeot'  ol  the  oontemporary  writ«n.  Vita  di  SaTOnuoU,  toI.  i. 
p.  182. 

t  "  TJbA  na  Begtia  d'  aminitL"  Stcoia  Ftorentmo,  Opeie  inedite,  vol.  iii. 
p.  117. 
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A.D.  house  was  more  or  less  a  fortress,  and  the  principal  houses 
''*  •  very  formidable  fortresses; — a  city  of  narrow  tortuous 
streets  overhung  by  lofty  beetle-browed  buildings,  from 
the  upper  stories  and  roofs  of  which,  the  inhabitants, 
without  other  aid,  might  have  destroyed  him  and  all  his 
army,  had  fitting  preparations  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  purpose  been  made.  And  in  point  of  fact  there  were 
large  bodies  of  armed  men,  citizens  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  "  cotitado "  hidden  in  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
ready  to  act  in  case  the  conduct  of  the  strangers  should  be 
such  as  to  make  it  necessary. 

There  can  be  httlo  doubt  indeed  that  Charles  was 
committing  a  military  fault  in  thus  trusting  himself  and 
his  army  to  the  chances  of  such  a  situation.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  French  leaders  were  only  induced  to  do 
so  by  the  prevailing  feeling,  which  had  been  generated  in 
the  army  by  their  extraordinary  unopposed  advance  from 
the  Alps  to  the  very  centre  of  Italy,  that  they  were  marching 
in  victorious  triumph  through  a  country  which  lacked  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  withstand  them,  and  that  they 
were  indeed  instruments  in  the  hands  of  an  over-ruhng 
power,  in  whose  decrees  it  was  written  that  the  beautiful 
country  they  had  so  ardently  coveted  was  indeed  to  become 
the  heritage  of  Erance.*  Dieu  protege  la  France  !  And 
when  He  does  so  after  a  fashion  so  thoroughly  within  the 
scope  of  a  French  army's  comprehension.  Frenchmen  are 
apt  to  feel  pious. 

So  Charles  and  his  army  marched  on  in  the  path  of 

•       manifest  destiny  under  the  towered  gateway  of  San  Fre- 

diano,    though    not    without   some   misgiving ;    and   the 

citizens  watched  them  as  they  did  so,  with  a  curiously 

similar  mixture  of  hope  and  fear.     The  strangers  passed 


*  For  the  extent  to  whiob  this  pertoauoD  pTerailed  in  the  ruiks  of  the 
Preuoh  umy,  aee  Villari,  Yita  di  SaTon&roU,  lib,  ii.  ohap.  i. 
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on-through  the  Borgo  San  Frediano,  the  Fondaccio  *  San  *.». 
Jacopo,  and  so  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio  to  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria,  and  thence  to  the  Duomo,  where  Charles  alighted 
to  visit  and  revereDce  the  high  altar.  Mounting  again 
after  this  act  of  piety,  he  proceeded  the  short  remaining 
distance  from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Palace  of  the  Medici  + 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Via  Larga,  where  apartments  had 
been  prepared  for  him — the  latter  part  of  his  progress 
however  being  made  withont  any  canopy ; — that  rich  piece 
of  upholstery  having  been  made  booty  of  by  the  popu- 
lace, while  the  king  was  at  his  short  devotions,  "  according 
to  ancient  custom  "  as  old  Jacopo  Nardi  tells  us4 

In  vain  did  the  Frenchmen  strive  to  conceal  their 
astonished  admiration  of  all  they  saw.  They  would 
willingly  have  adopted  the  nil  admirari  stoicism  of  the 
red  Indian ;  for,  like  him  when,  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  white  man,  they  felt  that  the  surprise  which  they 
could  not  suppress  was  a  testimony  to  the  superior  civiliza- 
tion and  splendour  of  the  Italian  life,  and  a  confession  of 
the  comparative  meanness  and  poverty  of  all  they  had  left 
at  home.  Never  before  had  the  monarch  of  France  seen  a 
dwelling  to  be  compared  to  the  Florentine  merchant's 
house  in  which  he  was  now  received.  At  every  fresh  vista 
of  the  streets  and  piazzas  of  the  city,  which  their  passage 
through  it  opened  to  their  eyes,  the  French  knights  and 
soldiers  could  not  repress  their  astonishment  at  the  massive 
grandeur  of  the  buildings  on  all  sides.^ 

And  within  a  day  or  two  an  accident  occurred,  which 

*  The  streets  vbioh  mu  along  the  bank  of  the  Arno,  on  the  aonthem  or 
Oltrarno  side  of  the  riTer,  are  so  called.  The  term  haa  reference  to  the 
■lUuoil  works  ueoeasaij  for  the  foimdatioii  of  those  building  on  the  rirer 
bank. 

f  That  now  known  as  the  Palazzo  Bieoardi, 

X  latoria  Fiorentina,  voL  i.  p.  48,  edit.  Firenze,  1842. 

S  Yillari,  lib.  ii.  ehap.  iii. ;  Ouiooiardini,  Stom  Fioten.,  chap,  xii,; 
Istorie  Fioren.  ad  ann.  1491. 
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not  only  astonished  them,  but  carried  a  salutary  warning 
with  it,  which  in  all  probability  was  not  without  its  use, 
in  contributing  to  the  ultimately  pacific  termination  of 
this  perilous  visit.  A  sudden  report  was  spread  through 
the  city  that  Pietro  de'  Medici  had  returned,  and  was  at 
the  gates  with  an  armed  following,  about  to  attempt 
to  resume  his  position  in  the  city  by  force.  The  bell  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio, — the  bell  of  Florence,  sent  a  sudden 
and  violent  peal  over  the  city.  Instantly  the  streets  were 
swarming  with  citizens.  The  earth  seemed  to  send  forth 
armed  men.  In  one  moment  the  shops  were  shut ;  and 
every  palace  turned  into  a  fortress.  The  towers  were 
armed,  and  preparations  made  for  closing  the  streets 
according  to  the  old  Florentine  custom  in  times  of  civil 
disturbance.  On  that  day,  as  Professor  Viilari  remarks,  the 
Frenchmen  had  their  first  experience  of  city  barricades. 
The  news  was  false,  however,  and  was  soon  generally 
known  to  be  so.  And  the  effervescence  subsided  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  But  the  circumstance  had  given 
the  strangers  a  hint  of  possibilities,  which  made  its  due 
impression  on  them. 

On  another  occasion  a  quarrel,  which  at  first  threatened 
to  lead  to  serious  consequences,  broke  out  between  the 
townsmen  and  a  portion  of  the  French  army.  The  Swiss 
soldiers,  who  were  lodged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Porta  al  Prato, — the  gate  that  looks  towards  the  modem 
Oascine, — having  conceived  some  suspicion  or  other, 
attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the  long  street 
leading  from  that  gate  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  called  the 
Borg*  Ognisanti,  with  a  view  of  reaching  the  King's 
lodgings.  But  the  ai'tisan  inhabitants  of  that  thickly 
populated  part  of  the  city,  not  well  understanding  the 
purpose  and  object  of  the  strangers,  would  not  permit 
them  to  pass.  A  storm  of  missiles  from  the  windows  and 
roofs  drove  back  the  soldiers  in  confusion,  and  compelled 
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them  to  desist  from  "  this  insult "  to  the  cityj  as  old  Nardi  *■>»■ 
calls  it.*  The  fight  lasted,  however,  more  than  an  hour, 
and  was  only  suppressfed  at  last  by  the  intervention  of  the 
superior  officers  on  the  one  side,  and  of  several  influential 
citizens  on  the  other,  all  equally  conscious  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  preventing  any  such  outbreak  from  assuming 
larger  proportions. 

Meantime  debates,  which  more  than  onco  threatened  to 
degenerate  into  open  quarrels,  were  going  on  between  the 
King  and  the  Signory  respecting  the  claims  which  he  con- 
ceived that  his  position  entitled  him  to  make  on  the  city. 
The  wife  and  mother  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  both  princesses 
of  the  feudal  house  of  Orsini,  had  obtained  access  to  the 
King,  and  were  urging  him,  with  all  the  arts  which  such 
women  know  so  well  how  to  bring  to  bear  on  such  men  as 
Charles,  to  restore  the  house  of  Medici  to  the  position  it 
had  lost.  The  French  monarch  had,  besides,  some  notion 
of  keeping  the  supremacy  of  the  city  in  bis  own  hands  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Pietro.  It  became  very  soon  evident 
that  the  ideas  and  purposes  of  the  negotiating  parties  wei:e 
very  fer  indeed  asunder. 

The  commissioners  elected  by  the  Signory  for  the  con- 
ducting of  these  negotiations  with  the  French  King  and 
his  counsellors,  were  four  in  number,  Messer  Domenico 
Bonsi,  Messer  Guidantonio  Vespucci,  Francesco  Valori, 
and  Pietro  Capponi.  The  first  two  were  men  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  public  service  of  the  Republic,  Vespucci 
mainly  as  a  statist  and  constitutional  lawyer,  Bonsi  as  a 
diplomatist.  But  the  latter  two  have  left  names  which 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  history.  Francesco  Valori 
had  been  an  adherent  of  the  Medici  in  the  days  of  Lorenzo. 
But  like  so  many  others  he  had  been  estranged  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  conduct,  both  public  and  private,  of  Pietro. 

*  Istom  Fionntiaa,  vol.  i.  p.  SO,  ed.  oit. 
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And  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  misgovemment  of  that 
'  tyrant  had  reached  the  pitch  of  alienating  the  most  valuable 
possessions  of  the  Commotiwealth,  Valori  had  become  a 
violent  partisan  of  the  popular  party.  He  it  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  who  had  brought  from  Pisa  the  news  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory reception  which  the  Florentine  ambassadors  had  met 
with  from  the  King,  arriving  with  it  just  in  time  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  excited  crowd  who  rushed  from  the 
Piazza  to  the  sacking  of  the  palace  of  the  Medici.  From 
that  time  forth  he  became  one  of  the  most, — perhaps  the 
most  influential  popular  leader  in  Florence.  And  he  was 
a  man  whose  natural  qualities  were  perfectly  well  adapted 
for  such  a  post.  He  was  an  energetic,  prompt,  rough, 
hot-headed  man,  not  largely  endowed  witli  that  cautious 
prudence  which  was  so  highly  valued  by  the  cultivated 
classes  of  his  contemporaries,  but  abounding  in  the  prompt 
and  energetic  eloquence,  and  readiness  for  thorough-going 
action,  which  are  such  strong  recommendations  to  popular 
favour.  In  the  agitated  and  difficult  times  which  followed 
the  proscription  of  Pietro  and  his  brothers,  Francesco 
Valori  will  be  found  playing  a  prominent  part. 

But  the  fourth  commissioner  was  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  them  all.  Pietro  Capponi  was  one  of  those  men, 
who,  if  they  had  fallen  on  times  of  quite  a  different  com- 
plexion from  their  own,  would  still  have  left  their  mark 
upon  their  age,  although  it  might  have  been  made  in  quite 
a  different  manner.  He  had  been  educated  by  his  father, 
who  had  served  the  State  during  a  long  hfe  in  many  im- 
portant capacities,  as  a  merchant,  because  the  sagacious 
father  perceived  that  the  times  were  rapidly  becoming  such 
in  Florence  as  would  be  likely  to  offer  but  little  induce- 
ment to  any  lover  of  liberty  to  take  a  share  in  the  conduct 
of  the  government.  And  the  house  of  Capponi  had  always 
been  lovers  of  liberty,  and  as  such  opponents  fixim  the 
beginning  to  the  power  of  the  Medici.     So  Pietro  became 

[ I.e.  J,  Google 
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a  merchant ;  and  throwing  himself  with  all  the  native  *.». 
energy  of  his  character  into  commercial  pursuits  and  aims, 
throve  so  prosperously  as  to  have  drawn  upon  himself  the 
"  sour  grapes  "  criticism  of  his  contemporaries  in  accusa- 
tions of  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  wealth.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
however,  judged  differently.  That  shrewd  ruler,  who 
especially  piqued  himself  on  his  discriminating  knowledge 
of  men,  thought  that  he  saw  in  the  rising  merchant  talents 
that  might  be  turned  to  account  in  another  direction. 
Capponi  was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had 
already  acquired  riches ;  and  notwithstanding  the  old 
antagonism  between  his  family  and  that  of  the  Medici, 
he  did  not  refuse  to  undertake  a  variety  of  missions  con- 
fided to  him  by  Ijorenzo,  whose  foreign  policy  was  for  the 
most  part  such  as  an  enhghtened  Florentine  patriot  might 
very  conscientiously  support.  In  this  new  career  Capponi 
distinguished  himself  still  more  remarkably  than  he  had 
done  in  his  original  calling.  But  he  was  yet  to  show  that 
there  were  also  other  valuable  capabilities  iu  that  vigorous 
and  richly-endowed  organization.  It  so  happened  that  he 
was  Commissioner  for  the  Republic  in  the  camp  of  Alfonso 
of  Aragon,  when  that  prince  was  engaged  in  defending  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  against  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians.  The 
Neapolitan  army  had  been  worsted  by  the  Papal  troops, 
and  Alfonso  had  so  far  lost  his  presence  of  mind  as  to  be 
wholly  incapable  of  rallying  his  army  and  saving  himself 
from  a  tottil  defeat.  In  this  conjuncture  the  Florentine 
Commissioner,  whose  proper  functions  in  the  camp  were 
of  a  purely  civil  character,  seeing  at  a  glance  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  what  was  needed,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  discouraged  troops,  led  them  once  more  against  the 
enemy,  and  restored  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Thence- 
forward Capponi  knew  that  his  true  vocation  was  that  of 
a  military  commander  rather  than  either  a  merchant  or  a 
diplomatist ;  and  Florence  knew  that  she  possessed  one 
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citizen  at  least  who  could  at  need  serve  her  in  the  field  as 
efficaciously  as  in  the  cabinet.  But  the  insatiable  love  of 
energetic  action  which  was  the  especial  characteristic  of 
Capponi's  temperament,  was  always  urging  him  to  unite, 
as  Professor  Villari  remarks,  the  functions  of  a  soldier  to 
those  of  a  commander ; — a  fault  which  was  eventually  the 
cause  of  his  death.* 

As  long  as  Lorenzo  lived,  Capponi  found  himself  able  to 
serve  the  State  under  his  rule,  though  he  would  doubtless 
have  preferred  a  very  different  state  of  things  in  Florence. 
But  matters  changed  sadly  for  the  worse  when  Pietro 
succeeded  to  his  father's  power,  and  a  fatally  dangerous 
and  humiliating  foreign  policy  was  added  to  the  loss  of 
domestic  liberty.  When  so  many  of  the  old  and  tradi- 
tional adherents  and  friends  of  the  Medici  were  alienated 
from  them  by  the  conduct  and  character  of  Pietro,  it  was 
not  likely  that  such  a  man  as  Pietro  Capponi  could  con- 
tinue to  support  him.  He  declared  at  once  for  the  popular 
party  and  the  restoration  of  popular  institutions.  And  in 
that  critical  time  of  confusion  and  danger,  when  after  the 
departure  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  the  old  government  was 
suddenly  destroyed,  and  when  the  Commonwealth  found 
itself  in  the  greatest  peril,  dismembered  of  its  territory, 
and  with  an  almost  avowedly  hostile  army  within  the 
gates,  while  no  new  government  could  yet  be  regularly 
constituted,  Pietro  Capponi  was  very  pre-eminently  the 
one  man  on  whose  shoulders  fell  the  duty  of  guiding  and 
governing  the  city.  He  was,  says  Professor  Villari,  as  much 
the  right  arm  of  the  State  as  Savonarola  was  iis  brain ; — 
a  metaphor,  however,  which  seems  scarcely  to  do  justice 
to  Capponi,  inasmuch  as  most  assuredly  the  brain  had 
its  full  share  in  the  part  which  Capponi  was  called  on 

•  Villftri,  Tita  Hi  Bar.  r.  i.,  p.  218.— Vita  di  Pietro  di  Gioo  Capponi, 
Mritta  de  Tiocenzo  Acoiaioli.  Printed  in  tbe  seoond  part  of  the  foiutlt 
Tolume  of  the  Aicbivio  Storico  Italiano,  Fitenze,  16S3,  page  13. 
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to  sustain  during  those  days  of  trouble  and  utmost 
■  difficulty.  ' 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  be  named  one 
of  the  four  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the 
extremely  thorny  and  perilous  negotiations  with  the 
French  king,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  city  depended. 
He  was  especially  well  calculated  for  the  duty  by  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  by  his  own  personal  qualifications.  For 
he  knew  Charles  and  the  French  Court  well.  He  had  been 
on  several  occasions  ambassador  from  Florence  to  the  conrt 
of  France,  and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French  king. 

The  first  opening  of  the  question,  on  which  it  was  of 
such  vital  importance  that  the  city  and  the  king  should 
clearly  understand  each  other, — the  nature  of  the  preten- 
sions of  the  latter,  and  the  position  in  which  the  city  was 
to  stand  towards  him, — was  not  encouraging.  Charles  at 
the  outset  attempted  to  assume  the  position  of  a  con- 
queror, who  is  to  grant  to  a  conquered  people  such  terms 
as  may  seem  good  to  him.  The  indignation  with  which 
such  a  pretension  was  received,  both  by  the  commissioners 
and  by  the  entire  city,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  this  insolent 
assumption  had  been  spread  among  the  citizens,  was 
extreme.  And  there  was  danger  of  a  sudden  outburst  of 
the  popular  fury. 

But  Charles  explained  that  his  view  of  the  matter  must 
be  correct ;  inasmuch  as  he  had  ridden  into  the  city  with 
his  lance  erect  on  his  thigh  ! — which,  according  to  all  the 
rules  understood  in  France  to  regulate  such  matters, 
impUed  that  he  entered  Florence  as  a  conqueror.  More- 
over, if  any  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view 
were  needed,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
officials  of  his  army  entrusted  with  the  task  of  arranging 
the  lodgings  for  the  troops,  .had  freely  entered  the  city 
"  with  chalk  in  their  hands  "  and  had  proceeded  unimpeded 
to  mark  the  doors  of  the  houses  I 
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The  Florentines  in  the  midst  of  their  indignation  and 
'  amazement,  were  almost  amused  at  the  absurd  audacity  of 
such  an  attempt  to  cheat  them  out  of  the  possession  of 
their  own  city  by  a  lawyer's  quibble.  They  admitted  the 
facts  of  the  lance  borne  upright  on  his  Majesty's  thigh, — 
doubtless  not  without  a  liberal  expenditure  of  Rorentine 
wit,  anent  the  not  alarmingly  formidable  nature  of  the 
weapon  which  could  be  so  supported  by  that  diminutive 
lirab, — and  of  the  chalk  brought  into  the  city  by  his 
Majesty's  soldiers.  But  they  altogether  demurred  to 
considering  themselves  conquered  thus  symbolically.  They 
declared  that  they  did  not  understand  these  visible  signs 
to  imply  any  such  meaning;  and  utterly  scouted  the 
king's  pretensions. 

Some  attempt  at  overtures  made  by  him  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  Medici,  was  still  more  fiercely  resented 
by  the  popular  feeling;  and  it  was  made  abundantly 
evident  to  the  Frenchman,  that  in  whatever  manner  the 
relationship  between  France  and  the  Florentine  Common- 
wealth might  be  ultimately  arranged,  the  citizens  were 
prepared  for  any  extremity  rather  than  submit  to  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  hated  yoke  from  which  they  had  so 
recently  freed  themselves.  Then  the  king  began  to  talk 
of  money  payments.  And  on  that  ground  the  Florentines 
were  less  averse  to  meet  him,  and  see  whether  they  could 
not  come  to  terms.  There  was  nothing  new  to  the 
citizens  in  that.  It  was  the  destiny  of  Florence  always  to 
pay,  let  who  might  have  been  those  engaged  in  the  dance. 
She  was  as  much  accustomed  to  being  fleeced  as  a  sheep 
who  is  shorn  every  year,  and  whose  rich  coat  grows  again 
as  often.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  and  some- 
thing quite  contrary  to  all  Florentine  memories  and  tradi- 
tions, if  a  royal  visitor  had  'come  to  Florence  and  gone 
away  again  without  carrying  a  goodly  sum  of  Florentine 
gold  with  him.    And  Florence  was  of  old  accustomed  to 
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think  Kttle  of  disbursing  anms,  which  would  seem  very 
large  to  French  penury. 

So  the  negotiations  were  resumed  on  this  footing.  And 
the  Commissioners,  after  some  dehate,  presented  to  the 
King  a  document  containing  the  propositions  which  the 
city  offered.  They  did  not  appear  acceptable  to  his 
Majesty  and  his  advisers;  who  thereupon  in  their  turn 
handed  to  the  Commissioners  a  paper  containing  the  King's 
ultimatum. 

And  then  it  was,  that  that  memorable  scene  occurred, 
which  historians,  poets,  dramatists,  and  ptdntors  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  commemorating,  and  those  noble  words 
were  pronounced,  which  the  sympathy  of  every  hberty- 
hmog  heart  in  all  subsequent  ages  and  in  all  countries  has 
rendered  immortal.  The  ultimatum  of  the  King  was  found 
to  contain  not  only  demands  which  the  Commissioners 
deemed  exaggerated,  but  terms  and  phrases  which  they 
felt  to  be  insulting  to  the  dignity  of  Florence.*  And 
when  they  essayed  to  remonstrate,  Charles  attempting  to 
carry  the  matter  with  a  high  hand,  and  hoping  to  intimi- 
date these  unarmed  citizens,  replied  angrily  that,  if  his 
terms  were  not  accepted  he  should  order  his  trumpets  to 
sound.  Such  an  insolent  menace  was  more  than  the 
civic  pride  of  Pietro  Capponi  could  tolerate.  Scarcely  had 
the  offensive  words  left  the  King's  lips,  before,  starting 
forwards  with  his  eye  on  fire  and  with  a  quivering  lip,  he 
tore  &om  top  to  bottom  the  proposed  conditions,  and 
cried,  "  liet  your  trumpets  sound,'  if  you  will.  And  we 
will  ring  our  bells  1 " 

It  was  to  the  master  of  some  twelve  thousand  or  more 
armed  men,  then  quartered  within  the  city  defended 
mainly  by  citizens  for  the  most  part  unarmed,  and  deemed 
to  have  long  since  lost  the  manhood  necessary  for  their 

*  Gaiooiudim,  Stpita  FiorentiDa,  opera  ioedite,  vo1>  lit.  p.  US. 

Tot  IV.  o 
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own  defence,  that  these  hardy  words  were  spoken !  It 
was  nobly  and  boldly  done  in  any  case;  and  the  result 
proved  that  it  was  not  mere  reckless  rashness.  For  a 
minute  or  two  the  whole  assembly  was  struck  dmnb  with 
astonishment,  and  Capponi,  who  bad  turned  to  leave  the 
apartment,  had  already  reached  the  door,  when  the  King 
hastened  to  repair  a  breach,  the  consequences  of  which  he 
did  not  care  to  face.  Already  the  French  bad  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  ringing  of  these  bells  meant 
in  Florence.  They  had  been  so  strongly  impressed  by 
what  they  then  saw,  that,  as  Nardi  tells  us,  they  had 
taken  the  greatest  possible  precautions  to  prevent  the 
ringing  of  bells  in  Florence  since  that  day,  not  being  aware 
doubtless  that  it  was  one  especial  bell  that  had  the  power 
of  thus  in  a  moment  causing  the  city  to  swarm  with 
foemen.  To  them  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  Florence, 
was  a  very  portentous  threat,  which  might  well  be  followed 
by  a  fatal  disaster  to  the  army. 

Charles  therefore  called  after  Capponi,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  the  room,  and  thought  it  wisest  to  take 
the  matter  jestingly.  "  Ah  Capon  I  Capon !  "  he  said 
with  a  laugh,  "  you  are  but  a  wicked  Capon ! "  * 

But  he  withdrew  the  offensive  terms,  and  the  articles  of 
agreement  wete  at  last  pacifically  settled.  The  gist  of 
them,  as  compendiously  given  by  Guicciardini,f  was  as 
follows  :  An  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  to  exist 
between  the  two  peoples.  Florence  was  to  pay  Charles  an 
hundred  and  twenty'  thousand  ducats  in  gold,  fifty 
thousand  down  before  he  left  the  city,  and  the  remaining 

*  UaoaMftTelli  alio,  in  one  of  hia  "  Deoennali,"  lias  a  similar  plsf  on 
vords  in  BpeokiDg  of  this  sot  of  Capponi ; 

"  Ijo  strepilo  dell*  armi  e  de'  eavalH 
Non  potd  far  olie  non  foue  senUta 
Ia  toco  d'an  Cappon  fra  oento  OatH," 

\  Storia  Fiorentina,  opeie  inedite,  vol.  iii.  p.  110< 
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seventy  at  short   date.    Lastly,  the  French  king  was  to  a.d. 
retain    Pisa,    Leghorn,    Pietrasanta,    and    Sarzana, — the 
citadeb,  that  ia  to  say,  not  the  entire  cities, — until  the  end 
of  the  war  with  Naples,  when  they  were  to  be  restored  to 
the  Florentines. 

The  articles  of  the  text  of  the  convention  are  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  and  provide  for  a  variety  of  matters  of 
minor  interest.  But  the  above  three  points  comprise  the 
important  objects  of  the  instrument.*  The  reader  however 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  original  text,  will 
be  not  a  little  surprised  at  some  of  the  language  he  will 
find  there,  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  facts 
that  he  has  been  reading  in  the  preceding  pages.  Con- 
sidering the  past  conduct  of  Charles,  and  his  position  in 
Florence,  and  the  feelings  towards  him,  which  have  been 
represented  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  animating  the 
Florentines,  it  is  certainly  strange  to  find  him  entitled 
"the  restorer  of  Florentine  liberty,  and  father  of  the 
country."  When  all  that  the  citizens  did  is  borne  in 
mind,  it  seems  not  a  little  extraordinary  to  hear  them  say- 
ing that  "  the  King  pardons  his  people  of  Florence  all  the 
faults  they  have  committed,  even  as  God,  whose  images 
kings  are,  pardons  men  their  sins ! "  But  this  sort  of 
language  merely  reprcBcnts  the  theoretical  reverence  in 
which  the  royal  authority  was  held  in  Florence,  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  European  world,  at  that  day;  and  is 
curious  mainly  as  showing  how  much  practical  indepen- 
dence could  be  conjoined  with  so  apparently  servile  a 
theory  of  the  claims  of  authority.! 

*  The  entire  text  of  the  coQTention,  «hioli  is  interesting  in  many  reepeots, 
frill  be  found  in  on  appendix  at  the  end  of  thie  velnme,  printed  &om  the 
lit  vol.  of  the  ArchiTio  Storieo  Italiano. 

t  See  lome  exoellent  remwrke  on  thia  rabjeot  in  a  tieBtise  hj  the  preaeat 
Hareheie  (Hno  Capponi,  anttjoined  bj  him  to  the  text  of  the  treaty  in 
qneetion,  when  it  ia  printed  ia  the  fint  ycJame  of  the  Arahirio  Storieo 
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At  length  the  draft  of  the  treaty  was  agreed  to  by  both 
sideSj  and  was  solemnly  sworn  to  be  faithfully  observed  by 
the  contracting  parties  in  the  cathedral  on  the  25tU  of 
November ;  the  fifty  thousand  ducats  were  paid  down  as 
stipulated,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  King  left  Florence 
on  his  way  to  Rome.* 


*  Ouiooiardini,  Storia  Fiorentiaa,  opera  iaedite,  vol.  iiL  obap>  xii. ; 
Nardi,  Istorie  di  Fiienie,  lib.  i.  ad  ann.  1494;  Tita  di  Fiero  Capptmi,  in 
vol.  IT.  of  the  Arohmo  Storico  Italiano ;  Giortuiai  Cambi,  Irtorie,  tdI.  xxi., 
della  Delizia  degli  Eruditi  TtMoani:  Villari,  Vita  di  SaTonarola,  lib,  ii. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  Flonnttnea,  eager  for  the  departure  of  Chules,  lend  Bavonuola  to  him 

— The  f  renoh  in  leaving  Florenoe  steal  all  the;  oaa  laj  their  hauda  on — 
A  new  goTemment  to  be  oonBtitu(«d — Difficoltiee  in  the  vay  of  doing  go 
— Death  of  Poliziano — Hia  ohatootai' — Death  of  Fioo  della  Hirondola — 
Leading  men  on  whom  the  oare  of  reMnitmcting  the  gOTemment  fell — 
Sermon  of  Savonarola  before  them — iNardi's  opinion  of  the  Frinr — Diffi- 
ooltj  in  vitliatanding  the  will  of  SaTonarola— Proposal  of  the  Signoria 
to  the  people^— Twenty  "  Aoooppiatori"  appointed — Exeeution  of 
Antonio  di  Bernardo — Other  viotims  saved  from  the  popular  fury  by 
Savonarola  —  DiBeansiaus  among  the  "Aoooppiatori"  render  them 
powerleM — So  political  leaders  in  Florenoe — Saronatoia  the  only  man 
who  coold  rnle  the  people — Circumatanoes  irbioh  unfitted  him  for  that 
task — Unfitness  of  all  priests  for  meddling  with  oivil  government — 
Agitation  in  Florenoe — Prevailing  notion  of  tbe  expedieno;  of  imitating 
the  Yenetian  oonstitntion — Why  not  feasible  — Arguments  for  and 
against  the  creation  of  a  Qreat  Connoil — Tenetiun  "  gentlemen,"  and 
Florentine  "  oitizens"  —  QnalifLcations  for  admission  to  the  Great 
Conndl — Savonarola  begins  to  preach  on  the  poUtioal  questions  of  the 
time — Herit  of  the  oonstitution  elaborated  by  Savonarola  in  these  ser- 
mons— Constitution  of  tha  Qreat  Council — Gonstmotion  of  the  SaU  di 
Cinque  Cento— Eleotion  of  a  Senate  of  Eighty — The  Qreat  Coonoil  had 
no  legislatiTe  initiative — The  "  Aoooppiatori"  resign  their  offices. 

Charles  left  ^Florence,  aa  has  been  said,  on  the  38th  of 
November,  1494;  bat  hia  departure  did  not  follow  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  and  the  payment  of  the  fifty 
thoDsand  ducats,  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  satisfy  the 
impatience  of  the  Florentines.  To  a  variety  of  hints,  as 
broad  as  was  consistent  with  a  decent  maintenance  of  the 
appearance  of  civility,  the  King  seemed  inclined  to  pay  very 
httle  attention.  He  was  housed  more  splendidly  than  he 
had  ever  been  before,  and  was  in  no  hurry  during  those 
November  days  to  leave  such  luxurious  quarters  for  the 
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i.D.  purpose  of  pursuing  the  path  of  destiny  across  the  wintry 
'  Apennine.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  we  do  not 
hear  anything  of  his  delay  having  been  in  any  degree 
caused  by  seductions  of  the  kind  which  had  held  him 
spell-bound  at  Lyons  and  at  Asti.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  such  courtier-like  facility  on  the  part  of  the 
Florentine  ladies  tempted  him,  as  had  on  the  part  of  their 
French  and  Lombard'  sisters  been  so  fatal  to  his  progress. 
Florence  was  very  nearly  unanimous  in  loathing  the 
presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  army  within  her  walls ; 
and  very  little  intercourse  of  any  friendly  kind  seems  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  citizens  and  the  French, 
either  of  the  court  or  the  army. 

Finding  that  the  King  did  not  seem  to  be  thinking  of 
starting  on  his  southward  journey,  the  Signory  determined 
on  sending  Savonarola  to  him ;  and  "  the  prophet "  did 
not  wait  to  "be  asked  twice  to  undertake  the  mission. 
Presenting  himself  simply  at  the  palace  gate,  he  made  his 
way,  not  without  some  difficulty,  athwart  the  crowd  of 
guards  and  soldiers  to  the  King's  presence;  and  there, 
without  preamble  or  greeting,  but  with  that  curt  and 
direct  simplicity  which  might  be  supposed  to  become  the 
■  bearer  of  a  message  from  some  higher  authority  than  that 
of  any  one  present,  he  said :  "  Most  Christian  Prince,* 
Thy  delay  here  is  causing  serious  mischief  to  the  city,  and 
to  the  enterprise  in  which  thou  art  engaged.  Thou  art 
losing  thy  time,  forgetful  of  the  task  which  Providence  has 
imposed  on  thee,  to  the  grave  detriment  both  of  thy 
spiritual  welfare  and  of  thy  worldly  glory.  Listen  then 
now  to  the  words  of  the  servant  of  God.     Go  on  thy  way 

*  "  Most  Chriatian,"  it  must  be  remembered,  was  tiie  style  and  title  of 
tb«  FreiLoh  king,  aa  much  at  "Defender  of  the  Faith"  was  that  of  the 
Engliih  monarch  at  a  little  later  dat«,  and  "Uost  Catholic"  that  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  It  wai  to  commonly  nwd  aimply  aa  a  diattnctive  appella- 
tion, that  the  Italian  historiana  frequently  write  "  IL  CriatianiMimo,"  with- 
out further  adjunct,  when  apeaking  of  the  King  of  France. 
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without  further  delay.  Take  care  thou  dost  not  bring 
ruin  on  this  city,  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  on  thyself." 

Charles  yielded  to  the  ascendancy,  which  the  high 
intellect  and  genuine  faith  of  the  Dominican  monk  had 
enabled  him  to  acquire  over  the  puny  weakness  and  gro- 
velling ignorance  of  the  French  sovereign,  and  departed,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  Florence; — to  the  great  joy  of  the 
city  thus  rid  of  its  royal  guest,  but  not  without  leaving 
behind  him  sentiments  of  strong  disgust  and  contempt  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens.  For  Frenchmen  in  the  fifteenth 
were  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  eighteenth 
centniy.  Whether  coming  in  the  guise  of  friends  or  of 
enemies,  they  were  equally  thieves  and  plunderers.  The 
splendid  palace,  in  which  the  King  and  his  court  had  been 
lodged  so  generously,  and  with  such  confiding  good  faith, 
by  the  Florentines,  was  robbed  by  them  on  their  departure 
in  the  most  shameless  manner.  Not  only  the  soldiers,  and 
their  officers,  and  the  courtiers,  laid  hands  on  every  pre- 
cious thing  they  could  see,  but  even  the  King  of  France 
himself  did  not  scorn  to  become  a  thief  under  circum- 
stances which  would  have  shamed  many  a  robber  into 
temporary  honesty.  The  most  precious  paA  of  the 
booty  fell  to  the  royal  share ;  and  the  King  is  recorded  to 
have  carried  off  among  other  articles  of  great  value,  the 
figure  of  a  unicorn,  which  De  Comines  estimated  to  be 
worth  seven  thousand  ducats.  Among  other  objects  stolen, 
De  Comines  speaks  of  several  beautiful  cups  of  agate,  and 
a  greater  number  of  cameos  wonderfully  cut,  than  he  (De 
Comines)  had  ever  seen  before ; — as  well  as  three  thousand 
or  more  fine  medals  in  gold  and  silver,  weighing  at  least 
forty  pounds ; — "  such  a  quantity  as  I  should  not  have 
thought  existed  in  all  Italy."  * 

The  Frenchmen  were  gone ;  the  imminent  danger  was 

*  D«  CaminM,  lib,  Tii.  ch^.  ii.  p.  (0,  vol.  xiii. ;  Du  Coll,  Petitot ; 
TilUri,  Tits  di  SaTonarola,  toL  i.  p.  221. 
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past ;  and  Florence  felt  as  if  a  moniitaiu  had  been  removed 
'  from  off  her  heart.  The  Medici  had  also  been  got  rid  of. 
The  tyranny  ivhich  seemed  to  have  struck  its  roots  so 
deeply  that  there  was  email  hope  that  Florence  would  ever 
be  able  to  emancipate  herself  from  it,  had  suddenly  col- 
lapsed ;  and  the  city  was  once  again  its  own  mistress, 
with  full  power  to  arrange  its  own  affairs  and  make  its  own 
destinies.  Nevertheless,  the  state  of  things  was  veiy  &r 
from  reassuring  or  easy.  Two  matters  pressed  themselves 
more  immediately  on  the  attention  of  the  citizens ;  in  the 
first  place,  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  place  of  that  which  the  flight  of  the  Medici 
had  caused  to  collapse  in  complete  confusion ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  recovery  of  Pisa.  There  was  not  a  man 
in  Florence  of  whatever  rank  and  position  who  did  not  feel 
that  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  city  absolutely  required 
the  re-acquisition  of  the  sovereignty  of  Pisa.  There  was 
not  a  man  among  them,  who  so  loved  liberty,  as  not  to  be 
desirous  of  destroying  the  liberty  of  a  neighbouring  city, 
and  becoming  the  despot  towards  others,  whose  power  he 
so  much  hated  when  wielded  against  himself. 

The  fli^t  pressing  need  was  to  constitute  a  government. 
The  sudden  departure  of  Pietro  de'  Medici  had  not  only 
destroyed  the  past  government  in  its  outward  form,  but 
had  in  a  great  measure  deprived  the  city  of  any  available 
materials  for  its  re-construction.  The  Medicean  domina- 
tion had  lasted  too  long, — now  sixty  years, — for  any  of 
the  old  avowed  opponents  of  that  family  to  be  any  long^ 
found  in  the  city.  All  such  had  been  destroyed  or  scattered 
by  death  and  proscription,  or  conv^l^d  by  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  opposition,  and  the  influence  of  successful 
power,  into  more  or  less  genuine  partisans  of  the  Medicean 
ascendancy  ; — as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  even  with  such 
a  man  as  Pietro  Capponi.  And  to  a  certain  degree  this  state 
of  things  was  bvourable  to  the  peaceful  passage  of  the 
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city  through  ita  state  of  transition.  For  as  all  had,  more 
or  less  heartily,  concurred  in  submitting  to  the  Medicean 
power  while  it  had  lasted,  and  all  were  more  or  less 
genuinely  glad  that  it  had  come  to  an  end,  there  was  as 
yet  none  of  that  bitter  and  implacable  party  hatred,  which 
had  usually  made  revolutions  in  Florence  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death  between  hostile  factions.  As  yet,  I  say ;  for 
Florence  would  not  have  been  Florence  if,  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  party  spirit  and  party  hatred  had  not  ere  long 
developed  themselves. 

Death  also  had  been  busy  in  these  same  months,  re- 
moving, not  inopportunely  perhaps,  some  of  the  more 
prominent  and  most  intimate  of  the  friends  of  the  exiled 
femily.  Angelo  Poliziano  had  died  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember in  that  same  year,  "  loaded,"  says  a  contemporary 
writer,*  whose  unpublished  history  of  his  times  is  quoted 
by  Professor  VUlari,  "with  as  much  infamy  and  public 
vituperation  as  a  man  could  well  endure."  His  life  had 
not  been  an  exemplary  one ;  nor  had  the  splendid  talents 
with  which  he  was  endowed  been  well  applied,  except  in 
80  far  as  his  great  erudition  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  then  new  and  rising  taste  for  classical  studies. 

And  that  even  this  was  a  very  doubtful  benefit  to  Italy, 
will  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  those  who  compare 
the  Italian,  especially  the  Tuscan,  literature  of  the  previous 
with  that  of  the  subsequent  age.  The  northern  nations 
had  too  vigorous  a  life,  and  too  strongly  and  diversely 
characterized  a  mental  constitution,  to  be  swamped  and 
paganized  by  the  revival  of  the  ancient  learning.  But  it 
was  otherwise  iu  Italy.  The  homogeneity  of  the  modem 
Italian  and  the  old  Latin  mind  was  such,  that  coming  as 
it  did  at  a  time  when,  from  pohtical  circumstances,  the 
vigour  of  the  national  life  was  waning,  the  old  learning 
took  such  entire  possession  of  the  Italim  intellect,  that 

'  Porenti,  Storia  Fiorentiiu,  HS.  in  the  Uogliabecohian  Libniry. 
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the  vigorous  and  promising  growth  of  genuinely  Italian 
'  literature  was  swamped,  the  national  taste  emasculated, 
and  a  servilely  imitative  literature  produced,  vrhich  de- 
generated with  fatal  rapidity  into  ever  more  and  more 
entirely  empty  wordiness. 

The  loud  accusations  of  Poliziano's  contemporaries,  how- 
ever, were  more  especially  directed  against  his  moral  charac- 
ter, which  unfortunately  was  but  too  open  to  such  attacks ; 
while  the  real  cause  of  the  odium  which  prompted  these 
attacks  was  his  close  and  intimate  connection  with  the  Medici. 

Angelo  Poliziano,  however,  prudently  "repented"  on 
his  death-bed,  and  made  an  edifying  end.  The  siucerity 
of  his  repentance  was  indubitable ;  for,  as  he  had  found 
the  means  of  making  this  Ufe  pleasant  by  wearing  the 
livery  of  those  who  had  power  in  their  hands,  so  in  death 
he  determined  to  present  himself  to  the  summoning  angel 
in  the  garb  of  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Master  in  the 
future  sphere  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  With  this 
view  he  caused  himself  to  be  interred  in  the  robes  of  a 
Dominican  monk,  a  somewhat  imfairly  crafty  proceeding 
which  was  very  much  in  vogue  with  dying  sinners  at  that 
day.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  that  bitterly  opposed  in 
life  as  he  must  have  been  to  the  Friar  who  was  the  most 
uncompromising  and  most  dangerous  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Medici,  it  was  the  Dominican  habit,  in  preference  to  that 
of  any  other  order,  which  he  selected  as  his  badge  of 
partisanship  in  the  next  world,  and  the  convent  of  St. 
Mark  the  place  in  which  he  chose  to  be  buried ;  thus 
making  it  clear  that  if  he  had  considered  that  of  the 
Medici  to  be  the  winning  side  in  this  life,  he  was  none 
the  less  convinced  that  Savonarola's  would  be  found  the 
better  protection  in  the  other.* 

About  the  same  time  died  his  younger  friend,  brother 

*  He  ^BE  bnried,  aocording  to  bis  wisb,  in  the  ohuroliof  St.  Uuk,  where 
the  foUovring  qnaiut  epitapli  may  yet  be  read : — 
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scholar,  and  fellow  adherent  of  the  Medici,  Pico  della  : 
Mirandola.  His  life  was  a  short  one  (thirty-two  yeai-s 
only),  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  in  any  way  ©ne 
specially  needing  such  a  strong  corrective  measure  as  that 
adopted  by  his  friend.  Pico,  however,  was  also  desirous 
of  being  mistaken  for  a  Dominican  monk  in  the  day  when 
the  graves  should  give  up  their  dead.  But  Death  called 
him  so  hastily  that  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  express 
to  Savonarola  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  that  holy  garb. 
He  had  more  right  to  it  than  Politian,  for  his  intimacy 
with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  not  prevented  him  from 
being  the  friend  of  Savonarola.  Nevertheless  the  latter 
had  grave  doubts,  we  are  told,  about  the  propriety  of  com- 
plying with  his  dying  friend's  request,  on  the  ground  that 
Pko  had  manifested  an  intention  of  joining  the  order,  but 
bad  put  off  doing  so, — being  thus  guilty  of  an  attempt  to 
resist  the  operation  of  grace.  And  it  was  not  till  en- 
lightened by  a  special  vision  on  the  subject  that  Savonarola 
found  himself  able,  to  accord  the  desired  privilege.  It 
was,  however,  at  last  granted ;  and  Giovanni  Pico  della 
Mirandola  lies  buried  in  St.  Mark's  Church  by  the  side  of 
Augelo  Poliziano. 

Amid  this  confusion  and  paucity  of  men  fitted  by  their 
intelligence  or  social  position  to  place  themselves  at  the 
helm  of  the  State,  the  task  of  taking  the  first  steps  towards 
re-organizing  the  government  fell  on  Piero  Capponi,  Tanai 
de'  Nerli,  Francesco  Valori,  Lorenzo  di  Pier-Francesco  de' 
Medici,*  and  Bernardo  Kucellai.     While  these  citizens 

PoLiTiAinTs 

"  ■      Ijr  HOO  TDlinLO  JACKT 

AirazLiTB  nBUU 
Qui  capdi  ei  unouas 

EeS  KOTA  ikes  HABDIT. 

Of  oonne,  the  ollnuon  u  to  hia  lingoiitio  atUmmenU. 

•  One  of  tLose  ^utaut  coosiiu  of  tike  late  tfrant,  wboM  enmity  to  him 
hu  been  mentioned. 
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were  deliberating  on  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken, 
Savonarola  intimated  his  desire  to  preach  to  tbem  on  the 
subject  of  the  forthcoming  form  of  government.  The 
offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  the  Friar  pronounced  a 
discourse  "  without  the  presence  of  the  women  and  children, 
who  to  very  little  purpose  are  in  the  habit  of  occupying 
the  places  which  should  be  filled  by  more  understanding 
auditors."  * 

The  Friar's  discourse,  besides  exhortations  to  general 
reformation  and  a  severer  mode  of  life,  insisted  mainly  on 
the  necessity  of  a  general  amnesty,  on  a  cordial  union 
between  the  citizens  of  all  classes  and  parties,  and  above 
all  on  a  restoration  of  the  popular  government  on  the 
largest  possible  basis.  "It  was  supposed  at  that  time," 
says  Jacopo  Nardi,  himself  a  thorough-going  Republican, 
and  writing  when  exiled  by  the  restored  Medici  for  his 
poUtical  creed,  "  that  that  man  (Savonarola)  understood 
but  little  of  active  practical  life,  and  could  only  discourse 
of  general  morality  and  Christian  philosophy.  But  if  his 
doctrine  had  been  listened  to,  he  would  assuredly  have 
disposed  the  minds  of  our  citizens  to  receive  a  truly  good 
and  holy  form  of  government."-!- 

But  the  knot  of  men  into  whose  hands  the  shaping  of 
the  new  government  had  fallen  were  aristocratic  whig?, 
not  radicals.  And  they  shrank,  perhaps  wisely,  from 
trusting  the  fortvmes  of  the  city  to  the  thorough-going 
democratic  constitution,  which  the  Friar  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  freedom,  and — it  is  perhaps  fair  to  add — in  his  con- 
sciousness of  having  himself  the  power  oi  controlling  the 
masses,  would  have  fain  seen  established.  - 

It  was  not,  however,  an  easy  or  a  safe  course  at  that 
time,  and  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  Friar.    His  influence  over 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  toI.  i.  p.  58,  «d.  oiL 
t  Nordi,  ed.  cit.,  Tol.  i.  p.  60. 
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the  masses  was  now  at  its  culminating  point.  The  jjopular  ^■'^^ 
imagination  had  been  very  forcibly  impressed  by  the 
speedy  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the  death  of 
Lorenzo,  the  late  Fope,  and  the  late  King  of  Naples.  It 
had  been  further  excited  by  the  success  of  Savonarola  in 
sending  the  King  of  France  oirt  of  the  city,  when  the 
efforts  of  the  first  citizens  in  the  Commonwealth  had  failed 
to  attain  the  object.  These  successes,  together  with  that 
denunciatory  strain  of  eloquence  which  is  so  well  fitted  to 
move  the  mind  of  the  masses  in  times  of  danger  and 
trouble,  gave  Savonarola  a  power  in  Florence  which  it 
'   would  not  have  been  wise  to  defy. 

The  governing  junta,  therefore,  chose  a  middle  and  tem- 
porizing course.  Having  determined  on  the  proposals 
they  would  make  to  the  people,  they  proceeded  according 
to  immemorial  Florentine  usage  in  times  of  revolution  and 
constitutional  change,  summoned  the  people  into  the 
Piazza  by  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  descended  to  the 
"  ringhiera," — the  haranguing  place  in  front  of  the  palace 
gates — to  lay  before  the  citizens  their  proposals.  The 
populace,  ever  ready  to  be  fooled  by  the  presentation 
before  it  of  a  shadow  instead  of  a  reality, — ;especially  ready 
as  every  populace  always  is  to  be  so  cheated,  when  itself 
has  a  share  in  the  presentation  of  the  cheat, — rushed  re- 
joicingly into  the  Piazza,  proud  of  the  recovery  of  its  old 
liberties.  Here,  indeed,  were  the  grand  old  times  come 
back  again.  The  grandsires  told  how  they  could  re- 
member such  doings  in  the  fine  old  days  when  they  were 
lads,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  banishment  of  Cosmo,  who 
was  afterwards  discovered  by  them  to  be  the  "  Father  of 
hia  country."  Every  man,  as  he  hurried  to  the  Piazza, 
felt  that  he  was  a  free  citizen  taking  his  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  "Commune."  Florence  was  herself  again. 
That  this  proud  part  which  they  were  called  on  to  play 
limited  itadf  to  the  shouting  of  "  Yea  I  yes ! "  in  the  right 
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A.j>.  place,— that  the  alternation  of  shouting  "  No !  no ! "  instead, 
'  let  the  propositions  made  to  them  be  what  they  might,  was 
"by  no  means  open  to  them,  or  could  be  indulged  in  only 
at  the  cost  of  hringing  their  parliament  with  extreme 
rapidity  to  a  despotic  ending,  if  not  of  immediate  falling 
to  debate  by  way  of  dagger,  knife  and  cutlass,  and  civil 
.war, — this  did  not  occur  to  them.  They  thronged  to  the 
Piazza  with  their  "Ay  !  ay  !"  ready  in  their  throats,  and 
each  man  felt  himself  every  inch  a  freeman. 

The  junta  within  the  ringhiera  told  them  that  they  pur- 
posed returning  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  best  times  of 
the  Kepubtic,  when  all  the  offices  and  all  the  magistracies 
were  filled  by  drawing  the  holders  of  them  from  parses 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  citizens. 

Then,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  a  shout  went  up  that 
made  the  old  Piazza  ring  again!  This  indeed  was  true 
liberty  !  If  by  the  nature  of  things,  unhappily,  it  was  im- 
possible for  every  man  to  be  ruler  at  the  same  time,  here 
was  the  next  best  thing  ;■ — that  every  man  should  have  a 
ticket  in  the  lottery,  where  shares'in  the  pleasure  of  ruling 
were  the  prizes  !  As  for  the  questions,  "  How  am  I  to  be 
governed  ?" — "_What  is  to  be  the  limit  of  the  authority  over 
me  of  him  who  is  to  govern  me?" — such  considerations 
were  of  far  too  humble  a  nature  for  free  citizens,  who 
aspired,  every  man  of  them,  to  be  themselves  the  wielders 
of  the  authority  and  the  power. 

But  when  the  shouting  over  this  glorious  prospect  of 
government  by  lottery  had  ceased,  a  voice  from  the  ring- 
hiera spake  again. 

Yes,  the  old  practice  of  the  Bepublic  in  its  best  day 
must  be  restored.  But  under  the  peculiar  and  perilous 
circumstances  in  which  the  city  was  placed,  that  desirable 
consumniation  could  not  be  reached  immediately.  The 
present  Signory,  therefore,  proposed  to  defer  this  blessing 
for  the  space  of  one  year.    They  demanded  that,  during 
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that  brief  period,  the  different  offices,  legislative  and  *■"■ 
administrative,  should  be  appointed  by  twenty  "Accop- 
piatori "  named  for  this  purpose,  and  that  these  "  Accop- 
piatori"  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  named  by 
themselves,  the  present  Signory.  They  proposed,  in  short, 
a  popular  government  on  the  widest  possible  basis  far  the 
future,  and  a  close  oligarchical  despotism  meanwhile  for 
the  present. 

But  the  independent  citizens  shouted  "  Ay !  ay ! "  with 
undiminished  enthusiasm,  and  returned  to  their  homes 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  freemen  and  patriots. 

The  only  restriction  on  the  selection  of  the  twenty 
"Accoppiatori"  was  that  nineteen  of  them  must  be  forty 
years  of  age.  The  provision  thus  curiously  framed  was 
intended  to  legitimize  the  nomination  of  liorenzo  di  Fier- 
Francesco  de'  Medici,  who  was  under  that  age. 

Guicciardini  *  gives  the  names  of  eighteen  of  these  all- 
important  "  Accoppiatori "  to  whom  the  absolute  govern- 
ment of  the  city  was  thus  entrusted,  leaving  a  blank  for 
the  other  two,  whose  names  he  had  apparently  forgotten  at 
the  moment  of  writing.  Among  them  we  find  a  Kidolfi, 
a  de'  Nerli,  a  Capponi  (Piero),  a  Corsi,  a  Giugni,  a  Sal- 
viati,  a  Rucellai,  a  Fazzi,  a  Martelli,  Francesco  Yalori,  and 
Lorenzo  di  Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici ; — all  names  which 
remained  prominent  in  Tuscan  history  for  ages  afterwards, 
and  some  of  which  are  so  still. 

A  "Dieci  di  Guerra"  were  named  for  the  active  pro- 
secution of  the  war  against  Pisa,  which  had  now  once  more 
to  be  undertaken,  as  if  in  order  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  illusion  of  the  old  tunes  in  Flo- 
rence having  indeed  returned  again.  The  nomination  of 
the  "Otto  di  Balia,"  for  the  management  of  the  daily 
police  duties  of  the  city,  had  also  to  be  attended  to  at 

*  Stom  Fiorentina,  opere  intdite,  vol.  iii.  p<  119, 
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A.D.  once;  and  "Guido  Mannelli,  Andrea  Sttozzi,  and  others 
*  '  were  choseii,  who  spent  so  much  money  in  banquets  to 
celebrate  their  entrance  on  office  that  they  were  thence- 
forward publicly  known  as  the  Wassailing  Eight."  * 

"And  when  these  magistrates  had  been  created,"  the 
historian  continues,  "Antonio  di  Bernardo  was  hung  at 
the  windows  of  the  Bargello  to  content  the  people."  The 
unfortunate  man  whose  murder  is  thus  coolly  recorded 
had  been  the  manager  of  the  exchequer  and  public  debt 
under  Pietro  de'  Medici ;  and  though  he  was,  we  are  told, 
a  prudent  and  discreet  officer,  with  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  department  than  any  other 
man  in  the  city,  and  honest  withal  in  the  management  of 
it,  yet  the  odiousness  of  bis  office,  and  the  rudeness  of  his 
manners,  joined  to  the  fact  of  his  not  belonging  to  o»y 
Florentine  noUe  famUy,  had  made  him  so  hateful  to  the 
people  that  they  could  not  be  satisfied  without  his  blood. 
We  find  no  word  of  any  pretence  of  a  trial.  The  victim 
of  popular  hatred  is  put  to  death  to  celebrate  the  restora- 
tion of  "liberty  1" 

It  was  intended  also  to  gratify  the  popular  hafaed  with 
another  victim, — a  certain  Ser  Giovanni  delle  Riformagioni, 
— who  would  assuredly  have  been  sacrificed  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  opposition  of  Savonarola,  who  kept  crying  from 
^e  pulpit  that  it  was  a  time  for  mercy  and  not  for  justice. 

There  were  also  many  men  of  higher  note  in  the  city, 
known  as  friends  of  the  Medici,  whom  a  large  party  in 
Florence  would  fain  have  struck  down ;  such  as  Bernardo 
del  Nero,  Niccolo  Ridolfi,  Jacopo  Salviati,  and  others. 
But  those  who  had  the  present  government  in  their  hands 
were  anxious,  both  on  public  and  private  grounds,  to 
repress  these  enmities  and  excesses.  Not  only  would  the 
city  have  been  laid  waste,  as  Guicciardini  expresses  it,  if 

*  Gnieoiirdiiii,  StorU  Fiorentiiit,  open  intdite,  vol.  iii.  p<  IIS, 
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this  ciy  for  blood  had  been  allowed  to  prevail,  but  the  a-b. 
present  men  felt  that  they  had  themselves  been  once  upon 
a  time  more  or  less  adherents  of  the  Medici ;  and  that  if 
they  suffered  all  the  main  supporters  of  the  old  govern- 
ment to  be  mown  down,  they  would  be  left  face  to  face 
with  the  descendants  of  those  men  who  had  been  the 
victims  of  the  Medicean  proscription,  and  who  were  still 
the  mortal  enemies  of  all  who  had  at  any  time  formed  the 
Medicean  party.  They  did  all  in  their  power,  therefore, 
to  moderate  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling,  taking  care  in 
the  choice  of  the  "  Accoppiatori,"  and  in  filling  up  the 
other  oflSces,  to  mix  with  the  names  of  their  own  more  im- 
mediate Mends  a  aprinkhng  of  the  men  of  other  parties. 
Nevertheless,  says  Guicciardiai,  they  would  hardly  have 
succeeded  in  stemming  the  tide  of  the  popular  vengeance, 
had  they  not  been  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  do  so  by 
Savonarola; — assisted  contrary  to  their  expectation,  as 
Guicciardini  tells  us,*  for  they  did  not  expect  that  so 
thorough-going  an  enemy  to  the  past  government,  and 
partisan  of  democracy,  would  have  used  his  power  with 
the  people  in  their  favour. 

Aad  so  far  the  extraordinary  authority  which  the 
Dominican  friar  had  acquired  over  the  popular  mind  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  But  before  long  his  earnest  demo- 
cratic republicanism  became  not  a  little  inconvenient  to  those 
who  had  the  task  and  the  responsibihty  of  actually  canying 
on  the  government.  It  was  in  any  case  no  easy  work  to 
do  so.  The  twenty  "  Accoppiatori,"  though  they  had 
absolute  power  in  their  hands  to  fill  all  the  oflices  of  the 
government  at  their  pleasure,  nevertheless  found  them- 
selves unable  to  get  on  with  their  work.  In  the  first 
place,  their  own  dissensions  among  themselves  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  fill  the  offices  accordiog  to  the  re- 

*  Storia  Fiorendna,  open  inedite,  vol.  iii  p.  119. 
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(juirements  of  the  law.  At  the  very  outset,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  and  most  important  election  they  were  called 
upon  to  make, — that  to  the  high  office  of  Gonfaloniere, — ■ 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  agree  together  so  far  as 
to  unite  more  than  three  votes  on  any  one  name.  The 
result  was  that  they  were  compelled,  not  without  very 
great  injury  to  their  ovra  credit  and  influence,  to  resolve 
illegally  that  the  candidate  who  obtained  the  greatest 
number  of  suffrages,  howsoever  few  they,  might  be,  should 
be  considered  elected,  instead  of  insisting  on  the  agree- 
ment of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  electors.* 

It  was  possible  enough,  as  Professor  Villari  well  remarks, 
that  this  system  of  nominating  to  the  offices  by  "  Accop- 
piatori"  should  work  smoothly  and  regularly  as  long  as 
they  themselves  were  appointed,  in  reality  if  not  avowedly, 
by  some  great  and  leading  citizen,  whether  an  Albizzi  or  a 
Medici,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  choose  the  men  of 
his  party  who  were  moat  agreeable  to  him.  And  thus  it 
had  been  in  all  the  former  cases  since  this  method  had 
been  first  adopted.  But  now,  when  the  '*  Accoppiatori  " 
had  been  selected  by  a  mixed  body  thrown  together  by 
the  accidents  incidental  to  the  moments  of  confusion  fol- 
lowing Pietro's  flight,  rather  than  chosen  with  any  view  to 
homogeneity  of  party, — when,  further,  that  body  had  not 
been  able  to  consult  even  such  amount  of  unity  of  senti- 
ment as  existed  among  them,  but  bad  felt  themselves 
obliged,  on  the  contrary,  to  admit  among  the  "Accop- 
piatori "  men  representing  the  most  diametrically  opposed 
views,  the  governmental  machine  of  which  this  body  of 
"  Accoppiatori "  was  the  mainspring  would  not  work 
at  all. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  man  whose 
talents  and  position  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  assume 

*  Naidi,  Storie  di  Firenie,  sd  (Ui.  lib.  i. ;  Villui,  Vita  di  8ar.  vol.  i. 
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such  an  authority  as  was  sorely  needed  for  the  govemmce  a.i>. 
of  the  rudderless  ship  of  the  State.  Francesco  Valori  was  ^*^*' 
a  man  of  euergy  and  of  a  certain  rude  ability  ;^a  man  of 
the  stu£f  of  which  successful  demagogues  are  made ; — but 
he  was  not,  nor  had  the  capacity  to  become,  a  statesman. 
Even  Pietro  Capponi  was  not  adapted  for  the  patient  and 
baffling  work  of  the  council  chamber.  He  was  essentially 
a  man  of  action ; — a  man  to  cut  short  debate  by  such  a 
word  as  that  which,  spoken  to  the  King  of  France,  has  im- 
mortalized his  name ;  but  not  one  to  conduct  a  thorny 
debate  to  a  successful  issue,  or  to  obtain  that  mastery  in 
the  political  arena  which  he  had  shown  himself  so  capable 
of  seizing  on  the  battle-field.* 

There  was  biit  one  man  indeed  in  Florence  who  had  a 
veritable  kingship  over  men  by  real  right  divine.  And 
that  was  the  Dominican  friar  Savonarola, — "  II  frate,"  as 
he  was  called  by  all  the  city  in  those  days.  This  friar  had 
the  heaven-born  gift  of  ruling  and  guiding  the  minds  of 
men.  He  alone  in  those  days  could  move  the  popular 
mind,  direct  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  compel  conflicting  in- 
terests and  selfishnesses  to  forget  themselves,  and  unite 
in  effort  for  the  public  weal. 

But  Savonarola  was  a  monk.  Notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  that  stout  old  republican  Nardi,  that  if  men 
would  only  have  listened  to  Savonarola,  he  would  have 
shown  them  the  way  to  a  good  and  rational  form  of 
government,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  those  who 
thought,  as  honest  Jacopo  tells  us,  that, the  Friar  knew 
nothhig  of  civil  government,  had  sufficiently  strong  ground 
for  their  opinion.  Savonarola  was  listened  to.  Few  men 
have  ever  been  listened  to  by  their  contemporaries  with 
results  indicating  so  implicit  an  obedience  to  their  autho- 
rity.   But  when  the  mode  in  which  he  exerted  his  infiuence 

•  TiUari,  Vita  di  SaTonarola,  voL  i.  p.  235. 
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•  shall  have  been  examined,  few  readers  of  the  present  day 

'  probably  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  "  the  Friar "  had 

that  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  the  possibilities  of 

human  nature  which  alone  could   have  enabled  him  to 

guide  Florence  through  its  troubles  to  a  good  issue. 

As  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  the  powerful  influence  which 
Savonarola  had  acquired  over  the  Florentines  (mainly  due 
as  it  was,  and  as  it  is  humiliating  to  confess,  to  the  simple 
accident  of  three  prominent  personages  having  died  in 
accordance  with  his  veiy  natural  prevision  that  they  would 
soon  do  so)  had  been  used  to  good  purpose.  He  had 
saved  the  city  from  being  deluged  with  blood  after  the 
flight  of  Pietro,  and  from  thus  storing  up  a  fresh  batch  of 
hatreds  and  revenges  for  the  sure  reproduction  of  new 
troubles  and  disasters  in  the  future.  He  had  rendered 
hopeless  all  schemes  for  the  seizing  of  supreme  power  by 
any  of  those  whose  position  might  have  tempted  them  to 
appropriate  that  which  they  had  helped  to  wrench  from 
the  Medici.  Though  ignorant  in  common  with  his  con- 
temporaries of  the  nature  fmd  fundamental  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  and  of  the  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
secured  to  societies  of  men,  he  bad  yet  in  his  own  breast, 
and  he  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  that  hatred 
of  tyranny,  and  that  respect  for  the  dignity  of  manhood  and 
equal  rights,  which  might  under  more  &vourabIe  circum- 
stances have  produced  the  fruits  he  was  blindly  groping 
for. 

But  his  priestly  character  incapacitated  him  for  guiding 
the  Florentines  to  the  foundation  of  any  practicable  system 
of  free  government,  yet  more  fatally  than  his  lay  contem- 
poraries were  incapacitated.  As  in  them,  his  theories  of 
liberty  were  falsified  by  the  influence  of  ideas  deposited  in 
every  mind  of  Latin  race  by  the  ancient  municipal  system 
so  ineradicably  and  deeply  as  to  be  beyond  the  sounding 
of  self-consciousness.    The  intensity  with  which  this  system 
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produced  and  fostered  the  sense  of,  and  a  love  for,  com-  ■*■»■ 
munal  rights  and  franchises,  excluded  all  due  care  for 
individual  liberty.  But  besides  this  inaptitude,  which  he 
shared  with  all  Ms  contemporaries,  Savonarola  was  strongly 
characterized  by  that  special  priestly  incapacity  which  in 
all  places  and  in  all  times  renders  mischievous  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  priests  of  whatever  creed  to  meddle 
with  the  civil  government  of  mankind ; — the  incapacity  for 
distinguishing  between  sin  and  crime ;  or  at  least  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  them  to  such  purpose  as  to  keep 
clearly  before  their  minds  all  the  laws  and  principles  that 
flow  from  the  distinction.  Occupied  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind  and  soul  in  a  life-long  battle  against  sin,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  for  a  zealous  priest  to  conceive — at  least  to 
any  practical  purpose — that  the  civil  magistrate  can  take 
no  part  with  him  in  any  such  crusade.  When  armed  with 
civil  power  himself,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  him  to 
refrain  from  attempting  to  use  it  for  purposes  which  he 
has  most  deeply  at  heart,  and  which  he  deems  most  funda- 
mentally necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  those  whom  he 
is  called  upon  to  govern. 

The  more  earnest,  the  more  whole-hearted  a  priest  is  in 
his  own  proper  work,  the  more  incapable  will  be  be  of 
working  to  any  good  purpose  as  a  civil  ruler;  and  the 
more  intolerable  will  it  be  to  him  to  admit  the  fundamental 
under-lying  reason,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  civil 
magistrate  of  a  free  community  to  attempt  the  repression 
of  sin  as  distinguished  from  crime  or  misdemeanor; — 
namely,  the  absence  of  all  warrant  authorizing  him  in  his 
character  of  magistrate  to  declare  what  is  sin,  and  what 
is  not. 

The  Friar  of  St.  Mark's  was  an  earnest  end  whole- 
hearted priest,  eager,  if  ever  man  was  eager,  in  the  fight 
against  evil  of  every  kind.  And  the  result  was,  that  he  so 
used  the  political  power  which  his  own  ability  and  the 
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A.II.   circumstances  of  the  times  bad  placed  in  his  hands,  as 
'  eventually  to  frustrate  his  own  objects  entirely,  and  to  dis- 
credit the  cause  he  had  at  heart. 

Meanwhile,  during  those  early  months  of  the  year  1495, 
all  was  doubt,  confusion,  and  uncertainty  at  Horence.  It 
began  to  be  abundantly  clear  that  the  promise  which  had 
been  made  to  the  people  in  the  "  Parlamento  "  immediately 
after  the  flight  of  Pietro  and  the  departure  of  the  King, 
that  the  city  should  return  to  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment at  an  early  day,  would  have  to  be  kept  in  some  way, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  had  been  promised,  if  not  sooner. 
The  agitation  and  discontent  of  the  people  left  no  hope 
that  those  who  held  the  power  in  their  hands  temporarUy 
might  be  able  to  keep  it  for  the  consolidation  of  an  oUg- 
archy.  And  even  if  there  had  been  no  pressure  from 
without,  the  " Accoppiatori," — "I  Venti"  as  they  were 
generally  called, — in  whose  hands  the  whole  power  of  the 
government  was  in  fact  centred  at  this  time,  were  too 
much  divided  among  themselves  to  make  any  united 
action  or  permanence  of  the  present  state  of  things  pos- 
sible. It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  something 
towards  coming  out  from  a  condition  which  every  man 
felt  and  admitted  to  be  provisional,  and  attaining  to  some 
regularized  form  of  constitution.  But  what  was  this 
something  to  be?  This  was  the  constant  subject  of  con- 
versation in  the  "loggie,"  in  the  piazzas  and  the  streets, 
end  of  the  more  serious  and  earnest  debates  in  the  council 
chamber,  where  the  Twenty  talked,  and  talked  day  after 
day,  ....  to  little  or  no  purpose.  They  often  remained 
in  interminable  debate,  we  are  told,  till  five  or  six  hours 
after  sunset.* 

It  was  an  idea  prevailing  widely  at  that  time,  that  the 
Venetian  government  offered  a  model  which  Florence  could 

*  BarlunMohi,  Life  of  S&TODarola,  quoted  by  Profeuor  TilUrt,  Tita  di 
Say.  vol.  i.  p.  210. 
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not  do  better  than  imitate  in  the  re-organization  of  her 
constitution.  In  Venice  alone,  of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  ' 
no  revolutions  had  happened  to  desolate  the  city  with  pro- 
scription and  ruin ;  no  popular  outbreaks  had  endangered 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens ;  and  no  tyrant  had 
arisen  to  confiscate  to  his  own  profit  the  liberties  of  the 
Republic.  Venice,  among  all  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
Italian  cities,  and  the  destruction  of  the.Uberties  of  most 
of  them, — Venice  alone  remained  always  the  same,  stable, 
free,  and  prosperous.  Let  Florence,  then,  adopt  a  similar 
form  of  government,  and  she  would  reap  from  it  similar 
fruit. 

Professor  Villari,  in  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  ■ 
80  often  quoted  in  these  pages,  has  some  interesting  remarks 
on  this  scheme  of  importing  into  Horence  the  Venetian 
constitution.  He  draws  a  parallel  between  ancient  Venice 
and  ^Florence  on  the  one  hand,  and  modem  England  and 
France  on  the  other,  showing  that  it  was  as  impracticable 
for  Florence  to  acquire  the  advantages  she  sought  by 
borrowing  Venetian  iastitutions  as  it  would  be  at  the 
present  day  for  France  to  find  political  stability  by  adopt- 
ing the  forms  of  the  English  constitution.  And  he  further 
observes,  that  the  mainly  important  element,  which  in 
either  case  existed  and  exists  in  the  more  stable  body 
politic,  and  which  it  was  and  is  in  either  case  impossible 
for  the  more  tempest-tossed  State  to  import  or  imitate, 
was  in  Venice  and  is  in  England  an  ancient  aristocracy. 

This  notion  of  borrowing  the  Venetian  constitution  was, 
however,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  favourite 
nostnim  at  Florence  for  the  cure  of  the  almost  desperate 
political  maladies  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  Savonarola 
was  among  those  who  most  warmly  advocated  it.  The 
debates  on  the  urgently  pressing  subject  of  the  nature  of 
t^e  reform,  which  all  admitted  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
which  occupied  so  late  into  the  night  the  much-puzzled 
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4.1).  and  much-doubting  "  Twenty  "  in  the  council  halls  of  the 
Palace,  seem  to  have  fallen  mainly  into  the  hands  of  two 
leading  members  of  that  body,  both  Doctors  of  law,  who 
took  different  sides  on  the  subject.  These  were  Pagolo* 
Antonio  Soderini,  who  represented  the  more  popular  and 
democratic  viewa,  and  Guido  Antonio  Vespucci,  who  sup- 
ported the  opinions  and  claims  of  the  aristocratic  classes, 
or  "  Ottimati,"  as  they  began  to  be  called.  The  speeches 
of  both  these  statesmen  have  been  preserved  by  Guxcciar- 
dini,  and  given  at  great  length  in  his  general  history,  and 
they  have  been  epitomized  by  Professor  ViUari.f 

The  great  point  of  difference  between  the  opponents 
was  the  adoption  of  the  Venetian  Grand  Council.  Soderini 
urged  that  the  Twenty  should  at  once  resign  ;  that  a  Greater 
Council  should  be  established  after  the  manner  of  that  of 
Venice,  into  which  all  the  citizens  who  possessed  the  fran- 
chise should  enter ;  and  a  smaller  Council  or  Senate, 
similar  to  the  "  Pregadi "  of  the  Venetians,  to  be  formed 
of  the  Ottimati,  in  which  such  business  of  the  State  should 
be  transacted  as  was  not  fitted  for  pubHc  debate..  Ves- 
pucci, in  combating  this  proposal,  spoke  at  large  of  all 
that  Florence  had  suffered  in  past  times  &om  popular 
excess ;  asserted  that  the  people  of  Venice  were  far  more 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  political  power  than  the  Florentines, 
by  reason  of  their  naturally  greater  prudence,  gravity,  and 
steadiness  of  character ;  and  further  pointed  out,  that  not- 
withstanding this,  the  Great  Council  at  Venice  was  not  in 
fact  composed  of  the  people,  but  of  gentlemen.  To  this 
latter  observation  it  was  replied,  on  the  popular  side,  that 
a  "  gentleman  "  at  Venice  occupied  the  same  social  position 
as  a  "  citizen  "  at  Florence ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  pro* 
posed  that  the  populace  should  be  admitted  to  the  council. 

*  A  popnkr  Tiuoan  form  of  Paolo. 

t  Guiooitrditit,  fitoru  d'lUlii,  libro  ii.  tup.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  238,  ed.  cit. ; 
VilUri,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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And  although  the  fundamentally  different  constitution  of  *^^' 
society  at  Venice  placed  a  more  distinct  and  strongly 
marked  line  between  the  gentleman  and  the  plebeian,  who 
was  excluded  from  politiail  rights,  yet  it  was  quite  trae 
that  the  restrictions  which,  at  Florence,  excluded  all  the 
lowest  classes  from  "  citizenship,"  properly  so  called,  con* 
stitated  those  admitted  to  it  a  select  and  superior  class. 
Even  Savonarola  only  proposed  that  all  those  citizens 
should  make  part  of  the  Great  Council  who  were  eligible 
to  the  three  greater  offices  of  the  Republic,  and  whose 
fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great-grandfathers  had  been  so 
before  them ; — a  condition  which  alone  would  seem  to 
confine  the  franchise  to  a  tolerably  close  civic  aristocracy ; 
besides  which,  all  were  to  be  excluded  who  were  not 
"  rtetti  di  fpeccAto,"— that  is  to  say,  whose  names  appeared 
on  the  "  specchio,"  or  register  of  such  as  were  debtors  to 
the  State  on  account  of  their  taxes.  Further,  no  man  was 
to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  council  who  had  not  completed 
his  twenty-ninth  year. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  supported  by 
Soderini  was  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  city  "  out- 
of-doors;"  but  the  more  aristocratic  theories  of  Vespucci 
found  the  greater  support  in  the  Palace.  Yet  it  was  im- 
possible for  those  who  hankered  after  such  a  constitution 
as  might  enable  them  to  keep  the  power  of  the  State  in 
their  own  or  their  friends*  hands,  to  hide  from  themselves 
the  danger  of  baulking  the  people  of  their  hopes  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  pubhc  mind.  And  Guicciardini 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  that  such  an 
attempt  would  in  all  probability  have  led  either  to  an  out- 
break of  popular  licence,  or  very  possibly  to  a  Medicean 
resorattion.  ■ 

But  while  these  protracted  debates  were  being  carried 
on  in  the  Palace,  with  little  apparent  probability  of  any 
practical  result,  the  matter  was  being  taken  in  hand  by  a 
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more  energetic  and  powerful  counsellor.  And  the  Floren- 
'  tine  public,  weary  of  uncertainty  and  auapense,  and  be- 
coming every  day  less  disposed  to  place  confidence  in 
those  who  had  nominally  the  shaping  of  the  city's  destinies 
in  their  hands,  were  aeekiDg  guidance  in  another  quarter. 
During  all  this  time  Savonarola  had  been  preaching  to 
crowded  audiences  in  the  Duomo,  and  acquiring  from  day 
to  day  a  greater  ascendancy  over  the  public  mind.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  year, — ^not  till  it  became  clear 
that  little  useful  guidance  or  available  initiative  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  Palazzo  Pubblico, — that  his  sermons 
began  to  be  avowedly  and  directly  political.  Before  that, 
though  his  discourse  was  continually  occupied  with  the 
public  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  city,  its  unhappy  con- 
dition, and  manifold  ill-doings,  he  had  contemplated  these 
things  only  generally  and  from  a  religious  point  of  view, 
without  recommending  any  remedy  for  the  evils  he  de- 
plored,  save  the  more  properly  professional  remedies  of  peni- 
tence, charity,  and  a  godly  life. 

From  that  time  forward  his  sermons,  without  losing 
their  religious  character, — for  he  continually  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  great  and  general  reform  of  life  as  an 
absolute  sine  qua  non  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  durable 
system  of  self-government, — ^became  avowedly  and  practi- 
cally political.  Crowded  around  his  pulpit,  the  people 
listened  to  disquisitions  and  plans  of  political  organization, 
which  gradually  informed  their  minds  with  clear  ideas  of 
what  it  was  that  they  wanted,  and  what  was  the  social 
arrangement  best  adapted  for  the  securing  of  it.  And 
thus  it  was  not  in  the  Palace,  but  in  the  Duomo,  that  the 
new  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  was  elaborated. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  statesman-like  quahties 
and  ability  of  the  Friar,  and  the  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised at  this  time  on  the  fortunes  of  the  B«public,  it  would 
be  necessary,  as  Professor  Villari  says,  "  to  follow  step  by 
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step  the  formatiou  of  the  new  constitution,  and  to  read  at  i.s. 
the  same  time  the  sermoaa  which  he  was  preaching  during 
that  period  from  day  to  day.  When  we  see,"  continues 
Professor  Villari,  "  that  tdl  the  new  laws  are  preceded  by 
one  or  more  of  Savonarola's  sermons,  in  which  they  are  pro- 
posed, counselled,  and  explained  to  the  people,  and  when 
we  follow  the  debates  *  of  the  Signoria  in  the  Palace,  and 
find  the  citizens  there  using  the  Friar's  very  language, 
adducing  his  arguments  in  his  own  words,  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  their  speeches  were 
mere  repetitions  of  his  sermons,  then  and  then  only  are  we 
made  adequately  aware  of  the  degree  in  which  this  one  man 
had  become  the  informing  soul  of  tho  whole  people." 

The  eloquent  and  able  biographer,  and  somewhat  too 
enthusiastic  admirer,  of  Savonarola  goes  on  to  say  that  an 
adequate  judgment  of  his  hero  can  be  formed  only  when, 
having  thoroughly  examined  the  constitution  thus  ela- 
borated, we  Snd  it  "admirable  in  all  its  parts,  magni- 
ficently g^nd  in  its  entirety,  and  hear  the  voice  of  all 
the  greatest  Italian  historians  and  statesmen  unanimously 
asserting  that  it  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  good 
form  of  government  that  Plorence  ever  had  during  her 
long  and  tumultuous  history."  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  this  is  going  a  little  too  far.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
greatest  historians  and  statesmen  of  Italy  regarded  the 
Friar's  political  work  as  having  been  admirably  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  probably  the  means  of  saving 
Florence  from  anarchy  and  civil  war.  On  this  point  the 
reader  would  do  well  to  consult  Guicciardini's  Dialogue, 
"Del  Reggimento  di  Firenze,"  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  "Opere  inedite,"  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1858.* 

*  WLieh  may  still  be  dona  in  the  MS.  jonra&la  of  tlie  ptooeediDga  pre- 
aerred  in  th«  Florentine  aiehiTet, 

t  The  remark!  mode  bj  Profeuor  Tillari  on  the  differenoe  betwmt 
Onicdardini,  u  he  appe&n  in  hie  well-known  hittoiy,  which  \n»  writtra 
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4.D.  But  surely  a  modem  statesman  can  scarcely  judge  Savona- 
^*^^  rola's  constitution  to  be  excellent  in  all  its  parts  and 
superb  in  its  entirety,  much  as  he  may  admire  the  saga- 
cioaa  boldness  of  the  attempt  to  grapple  with  a  problem 
which  was  in  fact  insoluble,  and  to  construct  a  rope  that 
should  hold  together  a  stable  political  edifice  out  of  the 
sand,  which  was  the  only  material  offered  by  the  disin- 
tegrated elements  of  the  Florentine  body  social,  as  it  then 
existed. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  new  government  formed 
for  Florence  under  circumstance?  of  such  insuperable  diffi- 
culty was  the  work  of  the  preaching  Friar  of  St.  Mark's, 
and  of  no  other.  The  rising  tide  of  popular  opinion  ovA"- 
bore  all  resistance  in  the  Palace,  and  the  democratic  con- 
stitution recommended  by  Savonarola,  and  willed  by  the 
people,  became  law. 

The  main  feature  of  the  new  constitution  was  the  Grand 
Council.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  this  was  in  reality 
far  fixim  consisting  of  the  entire  body  of  the  citizens ; 
though  theoretically  it  was  supposed  to  be  so.  It  will  be 
observed  that  no  notion  of  representation  entered  into  the 
idea  of  it  at  all.  It  was  in  theory  intended  not  to  r^e- 
sent  but  to  be  the  entire  body  of  the  people.  And  all 
those  restrictions,  which  rendered  it  in  fact  a  select 
portion  only  of  the  people,  were  rooted  in  the  old  funda- 
mental ideas  with  regard  to  the  constituent  qualities  of 
'*  citizens  "  and  "  popolo,"  which  descended  from  the  days 
of  ancient  Rome ;  and  which  excluded  a  great  part  of  the 
dwellers  within  the  walls  of  a  municipium  from  the  idea  of 
citizenship  altogether.  These  were  the  notions  that  led  to 
the  assertion,  noticed  above,  that  a  Florentine  "  citizen  "  in 

for  reftden  of  hiB  own  day,  and  as  he  ia  Been  in  tboM  recently  publialied 
writingB,  which  were  not  deatined  by  bim  for  publication,  are  exceedingly 
well  worth  reading.  See  ttie  note  at  the  end  of  the  fifUi  chapter  of  the 
aecond  book  of  his  Life  of  Saronarola,  toI.  L  p.  285. 
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fact  occupied  a  similar  ! 
tian  "gentleman." 

So  very  far  was  the  Grand  Council,  as  established  in 
accordance  with  Savonarola's  views,  from  really  including 
all  the  citizens  of  mature  age,  that  whereas  the  population 
of  florence  has  been  estimated  to  have  amounted  at  this 
time  to  ninety  thousand  souls,*  there  were  proved  to  be 
only  three  thousand  two  hundred  persons  duly  qualified  to 
sit  in  the  assembly.  The  new  law  provided  that  when 
the  numbers  composing  the  Great  Council  should  exceed 
1,500,  they  should  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of 
which  should  form  the  CouncU  for  a  period  of  six  months 
to  be  then  succeeded  in  o£6ice  by  the  other  divisions,  each 
for  a  similar  term.  Thus  at  the  outset  the  Great  Council 
consisted  of  Httle  more  than  a  thousand.  But  there  was 
no  hall  in  Florence  large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  a  meeting.  So  that  magnificent  chamber,  afterwards 
adorned  by  Michael  Angelo,  Vasari,  and  others,  and  known 
at  the  present  day  as  the  Sala  de'  Cinque  Cento,  was 
ordered  to  be  constructed  under  the  superiatendence  of 
Simone  del  Pollaiuolo,  sumamed  Cronaca,  over  a  buildmg, 
which  was  used  for  the  custom-house,  immediately  at  the 
back  of  the  main  body  of  the  Palazzo  PudStico.  It  was 
provided  further,  as  an  incitement  to  honourable  ambition, 
that  every  three  years  sixty  citizens  should  be  elected  to  sit 
in  the  Council  out  of  those  who  were  not  otherwise  entitled 
to  do  so.  And  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  rising 
generation  to  interest  itself  in  public  affairs,  and  prepare 
itself  for  the  time  when  it  should  be  called  on  to  legislate 
for  the  Commonwealth,  the  law  directed  that  twenty-four 
young  men  of  twenty-four  years  old  should  similarly  be 
elected  every  three  years  to  sit  among  their  elders. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Great  Council  thus  constituted  was 

*  Zuocagni-OrWdini,  Sta&tioa  deHa  Tosonnft. 
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.  to  elect  out  of  its  own  body  a  smaller  council  of  eighty 
citizens,  of  forty  years  of  age  at  least,  who  were  to  form  a 
Senate,  and  to  be  irenewed  every  six  months.  Their  special 
duty  was  to  assist  the  Signory  with  their  advice ;  and  the 
latter  body  were  bound  to  confer  with  them  at  least  once 
in  every  week. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  neither  the 
greater  nor  the  smaller  Council  were  entrusted  with  any  in- 
itiative in  legislation.  Proposed  laws  were  to  originate  with 
the  Signory,  the  old  legislative  authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth, which,  though  reduced  to  a  mere  empty  form  by 
the  Medici,  still  existed,  and  with  the  constitution  of  which 
the  new  arrangement  did  not  propose  to  meddle.  But 
before  acquiring  the  force  of  law  they  were  to  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  of  Eighty,  and,  having  received  the 
sanction  of  that  body,  were  to  be  laid  before  the  Great 
Council  for  ratification.  This  body  could  reject  them  by 
its  vote,  but  could  neither  discuss  nor  modify  them.  Nor 
could  the  members  of  the  more  popular  chamber  speak  at 
all,  unless  specially  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Signoiy,  and 
then  never  against  but  only  in  favour  of  the  proposal  under 
consideration. 

Such  was  the  system  devised  by  Savonarola,  and  forced 
on  the  reluctant  Signory  by  his  paramount  ascendancy 
over  the  public  mind. 

The  early  months  of  the  year  1495  were  consumed  in 
getting  the  new  constitution  into  working  order ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  June,  "  the  Twenty  "  resigned  their  office.* 

*  Gnicaiardini,  Storia  d'  Italia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. ;  Storia  FioTentina,  oap. 
xii. ;  Kardi,  lib.  ii.  lul  ann.  14dS ;  Cambi,  Istoria,  ad  ann.  1494,  Tol.  zzi ; 
Del,  degli  Erad.  Toso. ;  Villari,  Tita  di  Savonarola,  lib.  ii.  oap.  t. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

Haroh  of  the  Frenah  aimj  through  Italy — Eutira  tncceu  of  the  rreneli 
uma — Tiiampliant  entry  of  Chulea  into  Naples — Coadaot  of  the 
Fieooh  at  Naples — Charlei  leares  Naplei — Beaobea  Rome — Chatlea  at 
Siena  —  Feeling*  at  Florenoa  towarda  the  French  ting— Savonarola 
Tints  Charles  at  Fogf^bonei — Charlea  at  Piia — Learea  D'Entraguea  ia 
oommuid  of  the  citadel — Negotiations  with  the  Frenoh  at  Asti — Order 
for  the  restoration  of  Pias  sent  to  Insoanj — DiBobejed  hj  D'Entregaes 
— Who  eventoallf  gives  up  tiie  citadel  to  the  Pisans — Strong  desire  at 
Florenoe  to  reconquer  Ksa — Fiaans  give  themselves  up  to  XCilan  and 
Teaioe — Lndovioo  of  Milan  parsuades  Tenioe  to  undertake  the  holding 
of  Piea  alone — Florence  refuses  to  join  the  league  unless  Pisa  be 
restored  to  her—Why  Savonarola  was  anzions  for  the  French  king 
ia  return  to  ItalT^-His  propheotea — Fatal  path  entered  on  by  Savo- 
luioU — Enmity  -  excited  hy  his  preaching — Partiea  in  Fbrene^- 
"Fiagnoni"  —  "  Ottimati"  —  "  Arrabiati"  —  Nature  of  the  Friar's 
moral  influence — Necessitj  for  getting  up  some  ontvard  and  visible 
sign  of  it— Carnival  of  H96— The  Friar's  new  way  of  keeping  it^Tha 
bnmiiig  of  the  "Vanities" — Nature  of  the  objects  burned — Estimated 
value  of  them — Spiritual  songs  for  dancing — Compared  with  the  songs 
of  OUT  own  Puritans. 

Meanwhile  King  Charles  had  continued  his  march 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  and  irom  Rome  to  Naples.  Every- 
where the  aUies  of  the  King  of  Naples,  who  should  have 
been  united  to  defend  their  own  states  as  well  aa  those  of 
their  ally  against  the  invader,  abandoned  him  at  the 
approach  of  the  French.  A  panic  terror  seemed  to  have 
paralysed  all  Italy.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  some  little 
show  of  resistance  was  made,  the  unheard-of  barbarity 
with  which  the  French  troops  treated  the  easily  over- 
powered gamsons,  butchering  in  cold  blood  soldiers  aad 
peaceful  inhabitants  alike,   spread  a  terror   among   the 
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■  ItaliaBs,  wholly  unaccustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  warfare, 
which  was  useful  perhaps  to  tEe  invading  army  for  the 
time,  but  which  stored  up  a  terrible  amount  of  hatred 
against  the  French  name,  the  ill  consequencea  of  which 
France  had  afterwards  to  feel. 

Alfonso  of  Naples,  finding  himself  utterly  abandoned  by 
his  allies,  and  his  army  turning  in  flight  absolutely  without 
striking  a  blow,  at  the  very  approach  of  the  enemy,  gave 
up  all  for  lost,  and,  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand, fled  to  the  town  of  Nazari,  in  Sicily,  where  he  hid 
himself  in  a  convent,  and,  passing  the  remainder  of  hia  days 
there  in  prayer  and  fasting,  died  on  the  19th  of  February 
in  that  same  year. 

Ferdinand,  a  brave  prince,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
strove  still  to  defend  first  one  point  and  then  another 
against  the  advancing  tide  of  his  enemies.  But  his  troops 
still  melted  away  at  the  bare  approach  of  the  French. 
Driven  from  one  hne  of  defence  to  another,  without 
having  been  able  even  to  fight  a  single  battle  with  the 
enemy,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  abandon  his  capital, 
and  retreat  to  the  island  of  Ischia. 

Charles  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Naples  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  1495,  remained  there  three  months,  and 
then  returned  northwards  on  his  way  back  to  France.  The 
French  armies  had  during  this  time  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  towns  of  Ban,  Gallipoli,  and  Reggio,  and  the 
fortresses  of  Tropea,  Amantea,  and  Scilta,  which  still  held 
out  for  Ferdinand.  That  sovereign  was  reduced  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  conqueror,  sending  hia  uncle 
Frederic  from  his  retreat  in  Ischia  to  Naples  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  the  pretensions  of  the  French  monarch  were 
such  that  all  attempt  to  come  to  terms  was  abandoned. 
Ferdinand  would  have  consented  to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a 
vassal  of  the.  French  crown,  paying  a  yearly  tribute  to 
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fiance.    But  Charles  would  hear  of  nothing  save  a  total  ^-s- 
abaodonment  of  all  his  claims  to  the  throne,  and  his 
acceptance  on  those  conditions  of  a  duchy  in  the  interior 
of  France.  And  things  had  not  even  yet  quite  come  to  that 
pass  with  the  Neapohtan  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon. 

Charles  and  his  courtiers  and  captains  behaved  during 
their  three  months'  stay  at  Naples  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  the  impartial  hatred  both  of  the  Angevine  barons  of 
the  kingdom,  as  whose  friend  and  patron  he  came  into 
Italy,  and  the  Ar^onese  barons,  who  were  the  partisans  of 
the  rival  pretender  to  the  throne.  As  for  the  King  him- 
self, the  tenour  of  his  life  at  Naples,  which  may  be  found 
minutely  recorded  in  the  diary  of  Andre  de  la  Vigne,  was 
simply  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  puerile 
ignorance  and  utter  incapacity.  No  sort  of  serious  business 
was  attended  to  or  measures  taken  for  assuring  the  too 
easy  conquest  which  had  been  achieved  by  the  French 
arms,  or  providing  for  the  future  government  of  the  con- 
quered kingdom.  Nor  had  Charles  any  men  about  him 
capable  of  doing  for  him  what  he  was  so  incapable  of 
doing  for  himself.  De  Comines  was  away  engaged  on 
embassies  to  the  other  states  of  the  peninsula,  especially 
Venice,  where  he  was  gathering  information  respecting  the 
feelings  and  movements  of  the  Italian  sovereigns,  which  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  Charles  and  his  army  would  do 
wisely  to  lose  as  httle  time  as  possible  in  finding  them* 
selves  once  more  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  nobles  who  composed  the  suite  of  the  king,  courtiers 
rather  than  soldiers,  intoxicated  with  the  pride  of  conquest, 
and  the  invincible  valour  which  had  been  exhibited  in 
scattering  armies,  running  like  sheep  before  the  shepherd's 
dog,  and  in  murdering  the  defenceless  few  who  did  not 
run,  thought  only  of  enriching  themselves  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  spoil  of  the  conquered  nation.  And 
Charles  was  wilting  to  assist  them  in  this  object  by  all  and 
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any  means.  It  is  recorded,  that  Id  the  recklessness  of  the 
general  desire  to  scrape  together  as  much  booty  as  could 
possibly  be  carried  back  with  them  to  Fraoce,  the  king 
did  not  scruple  to  make  grants  to  his  courtiers  of  the 
military  stores  and  provisions  existing  in  the  various  cita- 
dels and  fortresses,  which  they  forthwith  sold  off  for  such 
sums  of  ready  money  as  could  be  got  for  them.  And  this 
was  done  in  a  kingdom  which  France  hoped  to  hold  against 
a  rival  pretender,  and  to  govern  1 

A  more  disgraceful  page  does  not  exist  in  history  than 
that  which  records  fhim  first  to  last  the  stoiy  of  this 
French  expedition ;  but  the  readers  of  it  will  be  divided 
in  opinion,  according  to  their  own  temperament  and  sym- 
pathies, on  the  question  whether  it  was  on  the  whole  most 
disgraceful  to  the  French  or  to  the  Italian  people ;  whether 
the  dissensions,  hatreds,  and  abject  want  of  patriotic  feehng 
on  the  part  of  the  Italian  rulers,  which  invited  the  French- 
men to  over-run  their  country,  and  the  extraordinary  want 
of  manhood,  which  permitted  them  to  march  almost  unop- 
posed from  the  Alps  to  Naples,  which  was  stirred  to 
resistance  by  no  amount  of  outrage  and  insult,  and  which 
proflered  their  necks  to  the  yoke  and  their  cheeks  to  the 
scomer,  were  the  more  revolting  spectacle ;  or  whether  on 
the  other  hand  the  ruthless  brutality,  cold-blooded  ferocity, 
cruelty,  insolence,  faithlessness,  rapacity,  vain-gloriousness, 
and  mean  greed  of  the  jnvaders  were  the  more  utterly 
hateful.  Alas  I  the  deeply-graven  lines  of  national  cha- 
racteristics were  on  either  side  marked  with  fatal  clearness; 
and  did  not  both  peoples  reap  the  harvest  proper  in  its 
kind  from  the  seed  which  they  were  sowing? 

Charles  marched  out  of  Naples  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1495,  leaving,  to  govern  his  newly-acquired  kingdom  as 
his  lieutenant,  his  cousin  Gilbert  of  Montpensier,  who  did 
not  fail  soon  afterwards  to  lose  all  that  had  been  gained 
by  the  French  arms.     On  the  1st  of  June  Charles  reached 
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Rome.  Being  anxious  to  become  recoQciled  to  the  Pope, 
rather,  as  Sismondi  says,*  for  the  sake  of  traDquilltsing  his  ' 
own  conscience  than  on  any  grounds  of  political  expediency, 
he  restored  the  fortresses  of  CivitJt  Vecchia  and  Terracina, 
which  the  French  troops  had  occupied  as  they  passed 
southwards,  and  specially  commanded  that  the  army  should 
abstain  from  robbing  or  injuring  the  subjects  of  the  Holy 
Father  j  a  behest  to  which  the  French  soldiers  repUed  by 
sacking  Toscanella,  and  massacring  indiscriminately  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  hapless  city. 

On  the  13th  of  June  Charles  was  at  Siena,  when  De 
Comines  rejoined  him  with  warnings  that  a  storm  was 
brewing  in  Italy,  which  made  it  very  expedient  for  the 
French  king  to  hurry  his  march  northwards  as  much  as 
might  be.t  But  the  king  and  those  about  him  were  not 
yet  disposed  to  beUeve  in  any  such  necessity.  On  the 
contrary,  Charles  and  his  court  were  listening  to  a  revo- 
lutionary party  in  Siena,  which  wished  to  place  the  city 
under  French  protection ;  and  the  Comte  de  Ligny  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  establishing  himself  as 
Prince  of  Siena,  by  the  aid  of  a  handful  of  French  troops 
which  his  royal  master  consented  to  leave  behind  him  for 
so  good  an  object.  "  The  vanity  of  all  which  designs  very 
soon  appeared,"  says  Guicciardini,  "  inasmuch  as,  very 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Nine  (who  were  the  authorities  at 
Siena,  whom  the  revolutionary  party  and  the  French  had 
ousted)  recovered  their  wonted  power,  drove  the  French 
guard  out  of  Siena,  and  dismissed  the  Bishop  of  Lille, 
whom  Charles  had  left  behind  him  as  his  representative/'t 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  other  princes  and  govem- 


•  fliitoire  de«  Franfau,  toI.  it.  p.  207, 

t  Bbmoudi,  Hiatoire  des  Fran;idB,  oap.  xxtI  ;  Philippe  de  Comine*,  lib. 
vii. !  OuiociardiDi,  Storia  d'  Italia,  lib.  u.;  F.  Belcuii  (B. 
Andrfi  de  la  Vigne,  p.  139,  et  i»q. 

X  Ctaiocaofdioi,  Storia  d'  Italia,  roL  i.  p.  S60,  ed.  cit. 
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A-B.  ments  of  Italy  were  forming,  mamly  at  the  inBtigation  of 
*  Ludovico  il  Moro,  who  had  long  since  repented  of  his  folly 
in  calling  the  French  across  the  Alps,  a  menacing  league 
against  France,  Florence,  which  almost  alone  remained 
feithful  to  her  alliance  with  the  invaders,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  great  rejoicings  for  the  successes  of  the 
French  army  at  Naples.  "  At  Florence,"  says  Guicciar- 
dini,*  "  they  sounded  Oh,  be  joyful  I  and  made  great 
demonstrations  of  rejoicing  on  receiving  this  news;  al- 
though in  reality  they  were  displeased  at  it  in  their  hearts. 
But  the  state  of  our  relations  with  him  (Charles),  and  the 
fact  of  our  fortresses  being  still  in  his  hands,  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  do  so." 

Nevertheless  Florence  was  not  minded  to  have  King 
Charles  and  his  soldiers  a  second  time  within  her  walls. 
It  was  known  that  Piero  de'  Medici  was  hanging  on  to  the 
king's  suite ;  and  for  this  reason  more  than  any  other,  it 
had  been  determined  in  the  city  that  if  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  gate  it  should  be  shut  against  him.f  But 
Charles  not  wishing  to  run  the  risk  of  any  such  affront, 
determined  to  pass  northwards  by  way  of  Fisa,  leaving 
Floreuce  to  the  right.  Having  advanced  therefore  from 
Siena  to  Foggibonsi,  he  turned  off  at  that  point  towards 
the  lower  Valdamo. 

White  at  Foggibonsi  Charles  had  a  visit  from  Savonarola. 
As  before,  the  Friar  announced  himself  as  the  special  mes- 
senger of  the  Most  High,  charged  to  declare  the  will  of 

*  Not  in  his  genenl  hiator^  destined  for  pnUic&tion,— «a  the  reader  who 
hu  learned  to  diatinguiih  Qnicciudiai  miting  for  hia  oontemporuj  publio, 
from  Quiooiudini  freely  expreuing  hii  real  aenlimenta  in  reoorda  meant 
only  for  posterity,  may  easQy  gneoa, — but  in  the  Storia  Fiorentina,  op, 
ined.  vol.  iiL  p.  128. 

t  This  u  the  aeoonst  of  Bembo  in  the  aeoond  boolc  of  hia  hiatory, 
Qnioeiardini  aayi,  that  CharleB  was  giren  to  nnderttnnd  that,  althongh  the 
city  waa  prepared  to  reoeire  him  with  all  demonstration  of  rcspeot  if  he 
oame,  yet  that  he  would  not  be  welcome,  and  that  the  city  was  being  fillMl 
with  armed  men.— Storia  d*  Italia,  toL  i.  p.  286,  ed.  dt. 
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Heaven  to  the  king,  and  to  threaten  him  with  summary  , 
and  condign  punishment,  if  he  should  hesitate  to  accept 
the  self-declared  prophet  as  the  authorised  expositor  of  the 
will  of  Heaven,  or  should  fail  to  obey  his  word.  Charles 
still  held  the  fortresses  which  the  Florentines  had  put  into 
his  hands.  But  the  war  was  over ;  the  time  at  which  the 
French  king  had  solemnly  sworn  to  restore  these  places 
to  the  Florentines  had  arrived.  Savonarola  demanded  that 
this  promise  should  be  forthwith  kept,  under  pain  of  in- 
curring the  anger  of  God,  and  the  visitation  of  his  judg- 
ments. But  i^  the  ascendancy  of  the  Friar  failed  to 
obtain  any  satisfactory  assurance  of  the  king's  purpose. 
At  one  time  he  declared,  that  as  soon  as  he  got  to  Pisa 
the  fortresses  should  be  immediately  restored ;  at  another 
he  alleged,  that  his  promises  to  the  Fisans  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  as  Florence  required  of  him. 

When  Charles  arrived  at  Pisa,  he  found  himself  in  a 
position  of  no  little  difficulty  between  the  entreaties  of  the 
Pisans  and  the  representations  of  the  Florentines  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  discordant  wishes  of  his  own  followers 
on  the  other.  The  more  politic  of  the  men  around  him 
urged  him  to  perform  the  promises  to  which  he  had 
solemnly  sworn  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  and  to  assure 
the  Florentine  ambassadors,  who  Were  waiting  his  decision 
at  Lucca,  that  he  would  do  so.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa,  with  their  wives  and  children,  came  weeping  at  his 
feet  and  entreating  him  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  to 
save  them  irom  the  unutterable  misery  and  degradation  of 
being  again  thrust  back  under  the  Florentine  yoke.  And 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  followers,  moved  by  these 
entreaties  and  lamentations,  influenced  the  king,  for  the 
honour  of  the  French  name,  not  to  take  back  the  boon  he 
had  granted,  and  give  up  these  poor  people  into  a  slaveij, 
the  rigours  of  which  woiUd  be  increased  tenfold  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resistance  which  they  had  been  encooraged 
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to  make  by  their  reliance  on  the  word  of  the  King  of 
Prance. 

Charles,  hard  pressed  on  either  &ide,  gave  renewed 
assurances  to  the  Pisans  that  he  would  never  give  them 
up  again  to  the  Florentines ;  and  privately  declared  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  though  he  was 
prevented  by  certain  valid  reasons  from  doing  as  they 
would  have  him  immediately,  he  woiUd  replace  the  for- 
tieses in  their  hands  as  soon  as  ever  he  should  have  arrived 
at  Asti.  And  thus  Charles  left  Pisa,  and  continued  his 
northward  march,  convinced  by  this  time  that  De  Comines 
had  but  too  good  reasons  for  the  warnings  he  had  given 
him  at  Siena,  and  that  movements  were  taking  place  in 
the  north  of  Italy  which  would  in  all  probability  make  it 
necessaiy  for  him  to  fight  his  way  out  of  the  country  he 
had  entered  so  easily.  Before  leaving  Pisa,  however,  he 
placed  M.  d'Entragues  in  command  of  the  citadels  of  that 
city  and  Fietrasanta,  in  the  place  of  the  commandant  who 
had  previously  held  them.* 

The  Florentines,  however,  were  well  aware  that  small 
trust  was  to  be  placed  in  the  promises  of  the  French  king 
if  the  executioD  of  them  was  left  to  his  own  sense  of  right 
and  honour.  So  they  sent  ambassadors  after  him  to  Asti,t 
to  obtain  from  him  there  if  it  were  possible  the  perform- 
ance of  the  oath  he  had  so  solemnly  sworn  in  the  Duomo, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Florence  on  his  southward 
march.  The  citizens  to  whom  this  difficult  mission  was 
entrusted  were  Guid'  Antonio  Vespucci  and  Neri  Capponi ; 
and  they  did  not  start  on  their  expedition  empty-handed. 
That  the  King  should  be  brought  to  keep  his  word  without 

*  OuiociardiDi,  asp.  t.  lib.  ii.  StorU  d'  Italia. 

t  In  hU  general  history,  Ouicoiardini  repreeenU  the  negotiation  of  thno 
ambanadors  with  Charles  to  have  tsken  plsce  at  Turin. — Storia  d'  Italia, 
foe.  eit.  But  in  the  author's  Storia  Fiorentina  he  says  that  the  new  agree- 
ment was  concluded  at  Asti. — Op.  ined.  vol.  iii.  p.  135.  I  hare  preferred 
to  follow  the  Utter  accounL    Compare  Amtnirato,  Oonf.  1226. 
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the  inducement  of  a  email  matter  of  cash  in  hand  was  not   a..i>. 
to  be  thought  of.     Of  course  Florence  would  have  to  pay, 
now  as  ever. 

At  last,  and  not  without  much  difficulty,  the  King  was 
induced  to  consent  to  an  order  for  the  immediate  restitu- 
tion of  the  fortresses  being  despatched  to  his  lieutenant  in 
Tuscany,  "  the  inducement  which  was  paramount  to  all 
others  in  the  royal  mind  being,"  says  Guicciardini,*  "  not 
the  remembrance  of  his  promises,  and  of  the  oath  he  had 
solemnly  sworn,  but  the  urgent  need  of  ready-  money,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  the  affairs  of 
the  French  army  in  Naples,"  which  were  already  going  ill. 

And  the  order  for  the  restitution  of  the  fortresses,  which 
was  thus  extorted  from  Charles,  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
conditional one.  Florence  was  to  undertake  to  give  up  the 
citadels  of  Fietrasanta  and  Sarzana  to  Genoa  if  she  should 
be  required  to  do  so  by  the  King  at  any  time. within  two 
years,  in  the  case  of  his  obtaining  the  dominion  of  that 
city.  Thirty  thousand  ducats  were  paid  down  to  the  King 
in  cash,  for  which,  however,  the  ambassadors  received  in 
pledge  certain  jewels,  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  the  for- 
tresses should  have  been  consigned  to  them.  Moreover, 
they  undertook  that  the  Republic  should  lend  Charles 
a  further  sum  of  seventy  thousand  ducats  when  that 
consummation  should  have  been  reached.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  Florence  should  send,  unless  prevented  by 
some  new  war  within  her  own  borders,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  French  in  Naples ; — 
that  all  Fisans  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebeUion 
against  Florence  should  receive  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty, 
and  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  certiun  franchises  and 
rights  from  which  they  had  been  previously  excluded.f 

*  StorU  d'  Italia,  vol.  i.  p.  342,  ed.  oit. 

t  GoiiNiardini,  Id.  p.  142,  loo.  oit,  ed.  oit.;  Storia  Fiorentina,  op. 
ined.  vol.  iii.  p.  135, 
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All  these  conditions  having  been  agreed  to,  and  the 
thirty  thousand  ducats  paid  down,  the  royal  order  was 
despatched  to  D'Entragues  for  the  delivery  of  the  for- 
tresses. But  when  the  orders  reached  Tuscany,  the  King's 
lieutenant  refused  to  obey  tiiem.  The  citadd  and  port  of 
Ijeghom  indeed  were  given  up  to  the  Florentines;  but 
B'Entragues  could  not  be  got  to  reUni^msh  Fisa  or  Fietra- 
santa.  "  Whether  it  were,"  says  Guicciardini,  "  that  he 
was  iufluenced  by  that  sympathy  for  the  Pisans  which  took 
possession  of  all  the  I^ench  at  Fisa,  or  was  acting  in 
obedience  to  secret  instructions  received  from  De  lAgay,  in 
subordination  to  whom  he  held  his  command,  or  was 
moved  to  act  as  he  did  by  his  love  for  the  daughter  of  a 
certain  Fiaan  citizen,  Luca  del  Lante  by  name  (for  it  is  not 
credible  that  he  could  have  yielded  solely  to  the  influence 
of  money,  seeing  that  he  might  have  had  more  money  from 
the  Florentines  than  the  Fisans  could  give  him) ;  whatever 
the  motive  was,  he  began  to  make  all  sorts  of  excuses,  at 
one  time  assigning  absurd  and  impossible  meanings  to  the 
King's  words,  and  at  another  maintaining  that  he  had 
received  the  King's  orders  not  to  give  up  the  fortresses  in 
any  case  without  receiving  certain  secret  countersigns  from 
De  Ligny."  * 

The  Florentines  sent  off  other  messengers  to  the  King ; 
and  obtained  from  him  a  reiteration  of  his  orders;  but 
they  were  not  sent  by  any  man  of  rank  or  authority,  but 
by  a  mere  private  messenger;  and  they  did  not  prove 
more  efficacious  than  the  first. 

In  his  smaller  work  on  Florentine  history,  Guicciardini 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  D'Entragues 
was  simply  bought  by  the  Fisans,  and  that  they  were  fur- 
nished with  money  for  the  purpose  by  Ludovico  il  Moro, 
of  Milan.    At  all  events,  Uie  upshot  was  that  the  citadels 

*  GuiccUrdini,  Strain  d'  Itolio,  vo).  ii.  p.  13,  ed.  cit 
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of  Pisa,  both  the  old  one  and  the  new,  which  the  HoreQ- 
tioes  had  built  since  they  had  had  possession  of  the  city, 
were  given  np  by  D'fintragues  not  to  the  Florentines  but 
to  the  Pisaos ;  Fietrasanta  was  sold  by  the  King  to  the 
Lucchese,  and  Sarzana  was  handed  over  to  the  Grenoese. 
"  And  thus,"  says  Guicdardini,  with  a  bitterness  of  spirit 
which  it  is  easy  to  comprehend,  "  was  our  dominion  torn 
piecemeal,  and  divided  among  our  neighbours.  A  miserable 
thing  indeed  to  have  to  relate,  that  Genoa,  the  Sienese,  the 
Lucchese,  who  all  of  them  so  short  a  time  before  had 
trembled  at  our  arms,  now  without  fear  or  respect  for  our 
power  should  thus  lacerate  us,  and  lord  it  over  us ;  not, 
however,  by  means  of  their  own  strength  or  credit,  but  by 
using  the  King  of  I'rance  as  an  instrument ; — a  King  who, 
careless  of  the  convention  solemnly  made  by  him  in 
Plorence,  and  sworn  upon  the  altar,  forgetful  of  the 
promises  subsequently  made  at  Asti,  unmindful  of  our 
complete  fiddity  towards  him,  of  all  the  money  he  had 
received  from  us,  of  our  being  alone  in  all  Italy  Mthful  to 
the  engagements  of  alliance  contracted  with  him,  perfi- 
diously sold  us.  and  gave  over  our  dominions  to  our 


Yes  I  all  that  Florence  had  accomplished  by  so  many 
years  of  continued  and  persevering  effort,  and  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  vast  sums  of  treasure,  had  suddenly 
been  undone,  and  the  pride  and  ambition  of  her  citizens 
wounded  in  the  most  susceptible  part.  For  this  Florentine 
desire  of  subjecting  and  lording  it  over  Pisa  was  not  a 
mere  matter  of  poUtical  expediency  understood  and  wished 
for  only  by  politicians,  nor  a  matter  of  dynastic  aristocratic 
or  mihtary  ambition,  as  were  for  the  most  part  the  wars 
between  the  Transalpine  nations  of  Europe ;  but  was  the 
real  passionate  heart's  longing  of  every  citizen  in  Florence. 

*  Oaicciardini,  Btoria  FitHsatma,  op.  ined.  toI.  iii.  p.  137, 
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And  now  after  the  severe  blow  and  disappointment  that 
had  be&llen  her,  with  the  instinctive  pertinacity  of  those 
insect  tribes,  which  may  be  observed  returning  at  once  to 
the  recoDstruction  of  the  works  which  some  chance  foot- 
step,— a  cataclysm  of  the  insect  world — has  destroyed ; — 
with  the  unwearied  perseverance  of  an  organization  work- 
ing according  to  the  law  of  its  being,  Florence  set  herself 
anew  to  the  repairing  of  the  mischief  that  had  been  done, 
and  the  re-acquisition  of  her  dependencies. 

But  Pisa,  aware  that  she  could  have  small  hope  now  in 
these  latter  days  of  defending  herself  against  the  power  of 
Florence,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  league  which 
had  been  formed  in  the  north  of  Italy  between  the  Vene- 
tians and  Ludovico  il  Moro,  against  France.  Both  these 
powers  sent  forces  thither;  but  the  crafty  Ludovic,  see- 
ing that  this  occupation  of  Fisa  was  a  matter  fixim  which 
great  expense  was  sure,  and  much  trouble  was  likely  to 
arise,  very  shortly  proposed  to  the  Venetians  to  take  this 
matter  altogether  into  their  own  hands.  And  the  Vene- 
tians, led  by  the  counsels  of  a  young  Doge  and  his  fiiends, 
were  unwise  enough  to  consent  to  do  so,  against  the 
opinion  of  the  older  members  of  the  Senate.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  overtures  were  made  by  the  above- 
mentioned  league  to  Florence,  to  the  effect  that  she  should 
join  the  northern  powers  of  the  peninsula  in  their  efforts  to 
defend  Italy  against  another  French  invasion.  But  the 
Venetians  would  not  give  up  Pisa  to  Florence ;  and  that 
was  the  first  and  all-important  consideratioQ  with  Florence 
in  those  days.  Will  Pisa  be  restored  to  us  ?  If  not,  we 
do  not  desire  peace  in  Italy ;  we  do  not  wish  that  there 
should  be  union  of  the  Italian  powers ;  we  do  not  want  to 
keep  out  King  Charles ;  "  on  the  contrary,  disunion  was 
more  to  our  purpose  j  an  invasion  by  the  French  king,  or 
any  other  source  of  disturbance,  suited  us  better."* 

*  Ouiociardiui,  Stoiia  FioreDtma,  op.  ined.  vol.  iii.  p.  138. 
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AJl  the  influence  of  Savonarola,  too,  was  exerted  to  a.d. 
prevent  the  city  from  accepting  the  proposals  of  the  anti-  ^  * 
French  league.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
Italian  patriot  could  have  doubted  that  the  object  of  this 
league  was  a  good  and  expedient  one.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  could  have  seemed  desirable  to  a  Florentine 
patriot  that  Charles,  who  had  plundered,  damaged,  and 
cheated  Florence  in  so  many  ways,  should  return  thither. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  there  could  have  been 
much  sympathy  between  the  ascetic  Dominican  Friar  and 
the  utterly  debauched  and  worthless  crowd  of  French 
courtiers,  and  brutal  French  soldiers,  who  had  not  only 
plundered  and  insulted,  but  had  done  much  to  demoralize 
the  city.  Yet  Savonarola  was  strong  against  the  lei^ue, 
and  in  favour  of  the  French  alliance,  resting  on  the  hope 
of  a  second  invasion  by  the  French  king  ! 

How  was  this  P  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Savonarola 
was  a  genuine  and  earnest  lover  of  his  adopted  country, 
whether  we  consider  him  as  an  Italian  merely,  or  as,  by 
adoption,  a  Florentine.  Still  less  can  the  earnest  sincerity 
of  his  moral  convictions  and  exhortations  be  questioned. 
Savonarola  was  assuredly  a  patriot  and  a  lover  of  virtue ; 
but  he  had  yet  another  character  to  sustain :  he  was  a 
prophet  also.  Now  King  Charles  of  France  was  the  pro- 
phet's "  Flagellum  Dei," — the  instrument  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  prophecies  which  the  Friar  had  staked  his 
credit  on,  and  which  he  was  still  uttering.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Great  Council  he  was  preaching  to 
lai^er  audiences  than  had  ever  been  known,  and  "  saying 
openly  that  he  was  sent  by  God  to  announce  the  things 
that  were  about  to  be,  and  affirming  many  things  both  as 
regarding  Ihe  general  condition  of  Christianity  and  the 
particular  fortunes  of  our  city.  He  preached  that  the 
Church  must  reform  herself,  and  fashion  herself  to  a  better 
life,  not  induced  thereto  by  goods  and  temporal  blessings. 
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A.D.  bnt  driven  by  scourges  and  infinite  tribulations.  Italy,  he 
said,  must  first  be  scourged  and  greatly  afflicted  by  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine.  It  must  be  that  she  should  suffer 
invasion  at  the  hands  of  many  foreign  barbarians,  who 
should  cut  her  very  flesh  from  her  bones  by  their  armies. 
She  would  be  compelled,  he  declared,  to  submit  to  changes 
ia  her  States,  having  no  means  of  resistance  either  by 
counsel,  by  money,  or  by  arms.  He  affirmed  that  our 
city  would  have  to  sufler  manifold  tribulations,  and  to  be 
reduced  to  the  extremest  danger  of  losing  her  indepen- 
dence ;  but  that,  inasmuch  as  she  was  a  chosen  city  of 
God,  which  had  been  selected  for  the  prediction  of  these 
great  things,  and  because  the  light  of  a  renovation  of  the 
Church  was  destined  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  world 
from  hence,  for  theae  reasons  Florence  would  not  perish ; 
but  even  if  reduced  to  the  point  of  losing  all  its  territory, 
the  city  itself  would  be  saved ;  and  when  brought  at  last 
by  scourging  to  a  true  and  pure  Christian  life,  would  .... 
recover  Pisa,  and  all  else  that  it  had  lost."  * 

Very  worthy  of  note  is  the  prophet's  promise  of  the 
recovery  of  Pisa,  as  the  reward  of  that  return  to  a  virtuous 
life,  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  enforce.  That  was  the 
then  dearest  object  of  every  Florentine's  ambition;  and 
the  prophet  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  promise  the 
people  whose  political  hberty  he  was  so  anxious  to  secure, 
that  the  reward  of  following  the  course  he  recommended  to 
them  should  be  success  in  destroying  the  liberty  of  their 
neighbours.  But  it  is  only  too  clear  why  a  second  invasion 
gf  Italy  by  the  French  king  was  necessary  to  Savonarola. 
|He  bad  entered  on  the  &tal  path  of  obtaining  popular 
'  applause  and  reverence,  and  the  power  resulting  &om  it, 
by  advancing  claims  to  supernatural  glftsJ  When  he 
accepted  the  ignorant  admiration  of  the  multitude  on  the 

*  Oniceiaidini,  Stoiia  Fiorantma,  op.  laed.  vol.  iii.  p.  138, 
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occasion  of  the  verification  of  his  very  natural  and  simple  a.i>. 
prediction  of  the  deaths  of  the  Pope  and  Lorenzo  and  the 
King  of  Naples,  he  had  ab%ady  taken  the  first  step  on  the 
path  that  could  lead  only  to  more  or  less  self-conscious 
impostnre.  Very  enthusiastic,  very  spontaneous  was  the 
outburst  of  reverence  accorded  by  the  people  to  the 
preacher,  whose  heart  was  but  too  open  to  the  incense. 
But  the  populace  is  a  ruthless  master  to  its  favourites. 
The  applauded  athlete  must  needs  attempt  feats  more  and 
yet  more  difiicult,  on  pain  of  being  hissed  from  the  stage. 
The  prophet,  once  recognised  as  such,  could  not  withhold 
the  exciting  mental  food  he  was  supposed  to  be  able  to 
supply.  There  was  no  stopping  short  in  the  career  on 
which  Savonarola  had  without  sufficient  foresight  allowed 
himself  to  enter.  He  must  prophesy;  and  he  must,  on 
pain  of  losing  that  influence  over  the  Florentines  which  it 
was,  as  he  sincerely  believed,  so  necessary  for  all  the  best 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  indeed  of  the  world  in 
general,  that  he  should  retain,  point  to  the  verification  of 
his  predictions.  Hence  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French 
King,  which  was  to  bring  about  all  the  political  events  and 
changes  which  he  had  ventured  to  foretdl,  was  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  Savonarola. 

"  But  this  mode  of  preaching,"  says  Guicciardini,* — and 
I  cannot  give  the  statement  of  the  results  of  these  sermons 
better  than  in  his  words, — "  rendered  him  odious  to  the 
Pope,  because  in  predicting  the  renovation  of  the  Church, 
he  very  freely  and  undisguisedly  attacked  and  satirized  the 
government  thereof  and  the  morals  of  the  prelates ;  it  had 
rendered  him  hateful  to  the  Venetians  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  who  saw  in  him  a  partisan  of  France,  and  the  cause 
of  the  Republic's  refusal  to  join  the  league  against  that 
power.    Lastiy,  this  preaching  had  awakened  much  strong 

*  Storia  Fiorentinft,  op.  iaed.  rol.  iii.  p.  119. 
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party  feeling  in  the  city.  For  many  of  the  citizens  were, 
'  from  their  natural  turn  of  mind,  averse  to  putting  any 
faith  in  similar  denunciations.  Others  were  hostile  to 
him,  because  they  hated  that  popular  form  of  government 
which  he  so  zealously  advocated  and  maintained.  Others 
again  were  enemies  to  the  Priar  of  St.  Mark's,  because 
they  were  believers  in,  and  partisans  of,  the  Franciscans, 
and  members  of  other  religious  orders,  who  were  all  of 
them  opposed  to  him  &om  jealousy  of  the  immense  re- 
putation he  had  acquired.  And  many  hated  him,  because 
they  were  men  of  profligate  and  vicious  life,  and  saw  with 
an  evil  eye  the  more  strict  mode  of  life  which  his  invectives 
against  debauchery  and  immorality  had  introduced.  All 
these  different  classes  were  his  fierce  and  bitter  enemies, 
persecuting  him  in  public,  and  opposing  him  by  every 
means  in  their  power." 

The  historian  goes  on  to  point  out  that  neither  were  the 
men  who  constituted  the  Friar's  party  in  Florence  all  be- 
long^g  to  the  same  category.  The  "  Piagnoni "  comprised 
not  only  the  sincere  believers  in  Savonarola  and  admirers 
of  his  doctrine,  but  a  number  of  worthless  hypocrites,  who 
merely  assumed  the  garb  of  sanctity  as  a  cloak  for  their 
vices ;  and  many  who,  without  deserving  to  be  ranked  in 
this  latter  class,  had  yet  no  pretension  to  any  place  in  that 
previously  described ; — men  who  looked  at  the  whole 
matter  with  the  eyes  of  a  politician,  and  deem'ed  that,  as 
matters  were  going  in  Florence,  backing  the  Friar  would 
be  found  to  be  the  winning  game ;  among  whom  there 
were  no  doubt  many  who,  having  little  care  or  sympathy 
for  the  rehgious  side  of  the  Friar's  character  and  pre- 
tensions, yet  conscientiously  approved  of  his  political  views 
and  of  the  measures  which  had  resulted  from  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  and  of  public  feeling  in 
Florence,  which,  beginning  to  develop  itself  clearly  after 
the  departure  of  the  French  king  from  Italy  in  the  middle 
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of  the  year  1406,  continued  to  prevail  with  ever-increasing  ij>, 
violence  and  exasperation  during  the  remaining  years  of  **^°* 
Savonarola's  life,  and  which  was  indeed  but  partially 
modified,  as  will  be  seen,  by  his  death  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1498.  For  the  Friar  "being  dead,  still  spoke," 
almost  as  powerfully  as  ever  for  several  years  a^r  hia 
martyrdom ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
distant  echoes  of  that  voice  have  not  eveu  yet  ceased  to  be 
audible  in  Florence  to  ears  that  know  how  to  distinguish 
the  faint  vibration  of  those  far-off  under-toDes  amid  the 
roar  of  the  fervid  present  time. 

But  it  will  be  useful  for  the  clearer  understanding  of 
the  intricate  party  warfare,  and  the  intense  but  perplexmgly 
confused  activity  of  life  in  Florence  during  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century,  to  point  out  here  that  thoiie  different  classes 
of  men,  of  whom,  as  Guicciardini  has  told  us,  the  mass  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Friar  were  composed,  did  not  form  one 
compact  political  party,  but  at  the  least  two,  who,  however 
much  they  were  agreed  in  opposition  to  Savonarola,  were 
yet  as  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other. 

The  followers  of  the  Friar  were  a  more  compact  body, 
and  are  known  throughout  the  histories  of  that  time  as 
"  Piagnoni,"  or  "  Fratesjhi;" 

Their  adversaries  were  either  "  Ottimati "  or  "  Arrab- 
biati."  The  first  were  those  aristocratic  toriea  who, 
whether  their  own  views  or  constitution  of  mind  were  or 
were  not  such  as  to  render  the  Friar's  religious  teaching 
distasteful  to  them,  at  all  events  abominated  his  political 
doctrines ; — men  who,  without  being  necessarily  at  all  in- 
clined to  a  Medicean  restoratiou, — being  indeed  many  of 
them  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Medici, — -could  not  tolerate 
the  levelling  tendency  of  Savonarola's  political  creed  and 
measures ; — men  to  whom  the  Great  Council  was  an 
abonoination,  and  who  looked  back  to  those  ante-Medicean 
days,  when  the  city  was  in  fact  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  of 
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•  leading  citizens,  as  to  the  good  old  times.  Such  were  the 
"Ottimati"  or  Aristocrats,  decent  and  respectable  men, 
as  the  times  went,  for  the  most  part,  who  comprised  in 
their  ranks,  not  assuredly  the  largest  intellects  and  hearts 
of  their  generation,  but  probably  the  far  larger  amount  of 
practical  political  abihty  and  State-craft. 

The  third  notable  party  in  Florence  in  those  days, — the 
other  division  of  the  army  of  Savonarola's  enemies, — were 
the  "  Arrabbiati,"  or  the  "  furious  ones,"  the  enragis,  as 
the  French  would  with  greater  closeness  of  meaning 
express  it.  These  were  the  men  to  whom  the  Friar  was 
hateful,  not  for  his  politics,  but  for  his  religious  teaching. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  young  men  of  loose  life  and 
lax  principles,  whose  main  bond  of  union  was  a  determina- 
tion not  to  tolerate  that,  because  Savonarola  was  virtuous, 
there  should  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  in  Florence.  They 
did  not  by  any  means  all  of  them  hold  the  same  political 
faith.  Some  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  oligarchical 
form  of  government,  as  it  had  existed  in  Florence  before 
the  Medicean  usurpations.  Others  did  not  object  to  the 
large  democratical  constitution  inaugurated  by  the  Frati. 
But  they  all  disbelieved  his  prophecies,  ridiculed  his 
preaching,  and  detested  bis  asceticism.* 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  enmity  of  states  and 
sovereigns  abroad,  and  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  parties, 
which  have  been  described,  at  home,  the  influence  of  the 
Friar  was  still  rising  during  these  latter  months  of  1495, 
and  the  early  ones  of  1496.  His  furious  invectives  against 
luxury,  frivohty,  and  dissipation  of  all  sorts  grew  ever 
hotter  and  fiercer.  And  the  zeal  of  his  hearers,  which 
consisted  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Florentine 
people,  flamed  up,  when  his  impassioned  eloquence  fanned 
it,  as  impetuously  as  his  ovm. 

■  See  Nardi,  Istoiis  di  Firenze,  Ed.  Firerze,  1&42,  toL  i  p.  130. 
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Fear,  alas !  as  ever,  was  the  great  motive  power  put  in  a.i,. 
action  by  the  preacher.  It  was  a  cry  that  the  world  haa  ^^^^■ 
heard  before  and  since.  "  Woe  I  woe !  flee  from  die 
wrath  to  come ! "  Give  ear  to  my  teaching !  OJwy  mif 
voice !  And  so  you  at  least  shall  escape  from  the  ills  that 
will  overtake  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  was  the  tone  of 
all  the  Friar's  denunciatory  preaching.  And  doubtless  no 
higher  strain  of  teaching  would  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing an  equally  powerful  effect  on  the  audiences  with 
whom  Savonarola  had  to  deal.  There  was  abundantly 
sufficient  moral  evil  in  the  social  atmosphere  around  him, 
to  produce  a  state  of  mind  in  his  hearers  emmently 
well  calculated  to  second  his  menaces  by  the  inward 
promptings  of  uneasy  consciences ;  and  abundantly  suffi- 
cient visible  danger  in  the  political  horizon  to  back  up  his 
denunciations  by  the  intelligible  probabilities  of  material 
and  realisable  suffering.  And  such  have  ever  been  the 
times,  when  prophets  have  loomed  large  on  the  im- 
aginations of  their  contemporaries  and  on  the  records  of 
history. 

Florence  was  a  luxurious  city  in  those  days.  No  more 
leathern  jerkins  with  bone-buttoned  girdles !  Thrift  and 
energy  had  generated  wealth.  Wealth  had  produced 
luxury.  Luxury  had  led  to  effeminacy  and  habits  of 
spending  in  lieu  of  earning ;  and  ihese  were  in  their  turn 
about  to  result  in  impoverishment.  The  luxury  was  a 
refined  luxury,  not  unadorned  by  any  of  the  embellish- 
ments which  intellectual  culture  can  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life ;  but  at  the  same  time  little,  or  scarcely 
at  all  under  the  control  of  any  of  those  laws  which  provide 
for  the  simultaneous  well-being  and  development  of  the 
higher  requirements  of  our  nature.  With  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Venice,  there  was  probably  no  other  community 
in  the  world  at  that  day,  in  which  so  much  stored  up 
wealth  existed,  and  in  which  the  existing  generation  was 
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living  so  luxuriously,  and  with  such  prodigal,  unproductive 
festivity,  on  the  labour  of  their  predecessors. 

It  viras  to  the  ears  of  such  a  generation  as  this  that 
Savonarpla  had  to  address  his  political  and  religious  warn- 
ings and  teaching.  The  union  and  mutual  action  of  'the 
two  is  no  new  matter  to  Englishmen.  We  have  seen  the 
alliance  of  Puritanism  and  resistance  to  tyranny  in  our  own 
country,  and  know  how  powerful  a  lever  for  the  movement 
of  the  masses  of  mankind  may  be  constructed  out  of  the 
combined  forces  of  the  two.  This  was  the  engine  wielded 
by  Savonarola,  To  his  mind — right  enough  so  fiir — ^the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  people  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  their  political  reformation.  Bat  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose  to  move  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
He  too,  like  other  preachers,  was  anxious  for  the  outwM-d 
and  visible  sign  of  an  c^m  operatum ; — some  outward  and 
visible  act,  of  a  much  more  startling  and  conspicuous  kind 
than  the  mere  individual  "bringing  forth -of  fruits  meet 
for  repentance," — something  that  should  exert  all  that 
superiority  of  force  which  collective  action  possesses  over 
individual  effort,  and  which  makes  a  thousand  united  men 
more  than  a  thousand  times  as  strong  as  a  thousand  dis- 
joined units, — something  which  should  propagate  by  con- 
tagion as  well  as  attest  zeal  and  faith  in  the  preacher. 

And  such  a  manifestation  was  more  necessary  to  the 
Friar  than  to  any  ordinary  preacher  or  prophet  whose 
religious  influence  and  standing  only  is  at  stake.  Savon- 
arola was  not  only  this,  he  was  a  party  chieftain  in  very 
troublous  and  dangerous  times.  He  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  1496,  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  popular  favom- 
and  enthusiasm.  But  his  position  was  by  no  means  a 
secure  one.  It  was  exceedingly  desirable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  ascendancy  over  the  public  mind  (which  was 
itself  so  necessary  to  the  regeneration  and  future  prosperity 
of  Florence),  that  the  extent  of  that  ascendancy  should 
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be  publicly  manifested;  that  the  party  should  show  its  ^■^■ 
strength.    And  "  a  demonstration,"  therefore,  was  deter- 
mined on,  which  should  have  this  effect,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  of  a  nature  to  stir  up  frantic  zeal  and  act  on  the 
imaginations  of  an  excitable  population  to  the  utmost. 

It  was  a  demonstration  admirably  well  calculated  to 
accomplish  all  these  objects ; — one,  the  like  of  which  the 
world  had  not  seen  for  very  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  which  it  has  not  forgotten  since. 

It  was  in  the  Carnival  time,  that  the  feasting,  and  revel- 
ling, and  licence,  which  so  remarkably  characterised  the 
Florentine  manners  of  that  day,  were  wont  to  be  at  the 
highest,  and  to  break  out  beyond  all  limit  of  moderation 
or  decency.  And  it  was  this  period  of  unmitigated  licence 
that  Savonarola  selected  for  the  manifestation  in  question. 
The  Carnival  of  1496  should  be  kept  in  Florence  with 
revels  of  a  kind  that  the  world  had  not  yet  seen. 

Among  other  kinds  of  revelry  it  had  been  customary  in 
Florence  "to  make  bonfires  in  the  squares;  and  on  the 
evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday  to  set  fire  to  them  according  to 
ancient  practice,  dancing  around  them  in  a  wanton  manner, 
men  and  women  hand  in  hand,  and  singing  songs."  • 
Taking  his  hint  from  this,  Savonarola  determined  that  all 
the  wickedness  of  the  city,  as  represented  by  whatever 
articles  might  be  deemed  to  minister  to  luxury,  or  wanton- 
ness, or  worldliness,  should  be  burned  on  that  day  in  a  vast 
bonfire.  Wisely  and  worthily  Savonarola  had  given  special 
attention  to  the  teaching  and  reformation  of  the  rising 
generation  in"  Florence.  And  he  had  formed,  specially  by 
the  assistance  of  his  devoted  disciple,  friend,  and  follower, 
Fra  Domenico  of  Pescia,  a  band  of  youths,  on  whose  minds 
he  had  succeeded  in  impressing  a  wish  for  moral  improve- 
ment, and  an  unhesitating  devotion  to  and  faith  in  himself. 

•  Taaari,  lifa  of  Fra  Bartolomneo. 
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;  These  lads,  dressed  as  angels,  were  sent  round  the  town 
'"  from  door  to  door  to  collect  the  objects  for  the  great  atdo 
da  fi.  At  each  house  they  required  the  inhabitants  to 
bring  out  "  the  vanities,"  or  "  the  accursed  thing,"  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  received  it,  they  recited  a  prayer  com- 
posed by  Savonarola  for  the  purpose,  and  passed  on  to  the 
next  house.  And  the  call  was  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  complied  with,  though  doubtless  in  very  many  in- 
stances by  people  who  would  fain  have  preserved  their 
property,  if  the  example  of  others  had  not  made  them 
afraid  to  do  so. 

A  huge  pyramidal  octangular  scaffolding  was  raised  in 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  filled  with  faggots  inside,  and 
encircled  with  fifteen  tiers  of  great  shelves  around  the 
exterior  for  the  reception  of  the  articles  to  be  sacrificed. 
It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  when  Monkish  fanaticism 
was  permitted  to  pronounce  on  the  tendency  of  objects  to 
promote  luxury  and  worldliness,  the  condemned  goods  and 
chattels  were  of  the  most  miscellaneous. description.  No 
doubt  much  was  destroyed  that  deserved  no  better  fate. 
For  the  age  and  society  were  thoroughly  corrupt;  and 
both  literature  and  art  had  of  course  ministered  to  the 
prevailing  tastes.  But  property  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  the  most  innocent  description  was  sacrificed  by 
the  suddenly  awakened  zeal  of  its  possessors ;  and  in  some 
instances  m^  sustained  irreparable  losses.  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo,  who  shortly  afterwards  took  the  Dominican  habit 
in  1500,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  other  artists,  were  induced 
to  commit  all  their  studies  and  designs  from  the  nude  to 
the  flames. 

"  It  came  to  pass,"  says  Vasari,  in  fais  life  of  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo,  "  that  as  Fra  Girolamo  continued  his  preaching, 
and  day  after  day  exclaimed  from  the  pulpit,  that  wanton 
pictures  and  music,  and  love  stories  and  songs,  often  led 
souls  into  sin,  the  people  were  persuaded   that  it  was 
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wrong  to  keep  figures  of  men  and  women  painted  from  a.d. 
the  nude  in  houses  where  there  were  young  persons ;  so 
that  the  citizens  were  excited  by  his  eloquence  ....  Fra 
Girolamo  in  the  Carnival  of  this  year,  persuaded  them  to 
bring  to  the  usual  spot  on  the  accustomed  day  (to  the  spot 
in  the  Piazza,  that  is,  where  the  bonfire  was  usually  made 
on  the  last  day  of  Carnival),  a  vast  quantity  of  pictures 
and  sculptures  from  the  nude,  many  of  them  by  great 
artists :  and  books,  and  lutes,  and  song-music ;  so  that  the 
loss,  especially  in  painting,  was  very  considerable.  Baccio 
(Fra  Bartolommeo)  carried  thither  all  his  studies  of  designs 
from  the  nude ;  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  many  others, 
who  were  called  Piagnoni,  did  the  same." 

Books  in  extraordinary  quantities  were  heaped  on  the 
shelves  of  the  doomed  pyramid.  The  crusade  was  especially 
hot  against  the  works  of  Boccaccio  and  Pulci,  and  some 
others' of  similar  character.  But  the  Puritan  zeal  extended 
its  condemnation  to  whole  categories  of  articles  of  a  much 
less  questionable  kmd.  We  find  it  recorded,  for  instance, 
that  vast  quantities  of  false  hair  were  offered  up  by  con- 
verted vanity.  Women  brought  their  head-dresses,  costly 
shawls  from  the  East,  rouge-pots,  essences,  bottles  of 
otange-flower-water,  and  perfumes  of  ail  sorts.  Men  con- 
tributed to  the  holocaust  dice  and  dicing-tables,  chess- 
boards of  costly  materials  and  artistic  fashion,  harps,  lutes, 
and  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  playing  cards, 
drawings,  pictures,  with  "  magical  and  superstitious  books 
in  incredible  quantities." 

The  quantity  of  miscellaneous  property  thus  condemned 
may  be  in  some  measure  estimated  by  a  fact,  recorded 
with  much  exultation  by  Burlamacchi,  one  of  Savonarola's 
early  biographers.  A  Venetian  merchant,  seeing  the  heap, 
fmd  thinUng  that  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  doing  a 
good  stroke  of  business,  offered  a  sum  of  twenty-two 
thousand  florins    (worth  nearly,   if  not  quite  as  many 
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pounds  sterling  at  the  present  day,)  for  the  collection. 
■  But  the  only  result  was,  that  his  portrait  was  placed  oa 
the  top  of  the  pile,  by  the  side  of  the  monstrous  figure 
intended  to  personify  "  Carnival,"  and  burned  together 
with  it. 

When  all  was  ready  at  night,  the  fire  was  set  to  the 
heterogeneous  mass  by  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  ;  and 
while  the  flames,  leaping  high,  threw  fitful  and  quaint  hghts 
and  Bhadows  over  the  huge  irregular  mass  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Republic,  with  its  slender  over-hanging  tower,  and  the 
beautiful  arches  of  the  "loggia"  of  Orgagna,  the  excited 
fanatics  danced  round  the  pile  to  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  shouts*.  "  So  that,"  says  the  historian  Nardi,  "  upon 
that  occasion  the  boys  had  a  Carnival  festival  sufficiently 
magnificent  and  devoUt,  in  place  of  the  inveterate  custom 
of  the  populace  to  amuse  themselves  on  that  day  with  the 
stupid  diversion  of  throwing  stones,  and  other  still  more 
damnable  practices  of  this  our  depraved  generation." 

Of  all  the  popular  and  mundane  diversions  in  vogue 
dancing  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  which  found 
favour  in  the  sight  of  Savonarola.  But  as  the  people  were 
then  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  chorus  while  tbey  danced, 
the  great  reformer  thought  it  desirable  to  hallow  the 
amusement  by  providing  words  of  grace  for  the  accustomed 
songs.  Accordingly,  Girolamo  Benivieni,  "  the  best  poet 
of  the  day,"  says  the  historian  Fignotti,  and  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  Savonarola,  produced  a  number  of  holy  dancing 
songs,  which  were  sung  by  the  people,  and  the  friars  of 
St.  Mark,  who  came  from  their  convent  into  the  piazza  to 
dance  with  them  in  monstrous  rounds,  formed  of  one  Mar 
and  one  lay  citizen  alternately,  all  joining  hands  ! 

Some  specimens  of  the  hymns  thus  produced  and  then 
used,  have  been  preserved;  and  thay  form  a  sufficiently 
curious  illustration  of  the  tone  of  mind  and  sort  of  devout- 
ness,  by  means  of  which  Savonarola  sought  to  stem  the 
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extreme  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  the  time,  to  . 
excuse  the  reproduction  of  these  extraordinary  rhymes. 
A  couple  of  them  have  therefore  been  printed  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  together  with  a  tolerably  close  version  in 
Englbh  doggerel  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  read 
Italian. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  similarity, — a  genuine  family 
likeness, — which  is  observable  between  these  manifesta- 
tions of  Italian,  and — more  or  less — Romanist  fanaticism, 
and  those  so  familiar  to  us  of  our  seventeenth-century 
Puritans.  There  is  perhaps,  as  might  be  expected,  some- 
what more  of  gross  materialism,  and  a  still  fainter  gleam 
of  underlying  spiritual  feeling  in  the  southern-grown  piety 
than  in  that  of  the  more  northern  race.  But  the  attempt 
to  bring  the  invisible  within  ken  by  pulling  it  down  to  us, 
instead  of  raising  ourselves  up  to  it, — the  cunning  trick  of 
seeking  to  turn  natural  low  instincts  aud  popular  habits  to 
spiritual  uses,  by.  a  simple  change  of  phraseology, — the 
irreverent  familiarity,  and,  what  is  more  curious,  the 
identity  of  the  roots  of  all  this  in  the  same  misconceptions 
of  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  the  means  of 'purifying  it, 
— are  equally  remarkable  in  either  case.* 

Note. — ■The  "Iftnda"  referred  tortin  thus: — 
"  Non  tii  mai  pill  bel  solazzo, 
Kil  giooondo,  nS  nuggiorc, 
Che  per  zelo  e  per  amore 
Di  GeeCi  devenir  pazzo, 
"  Sempre  ceica,  onora  ed  amft 

Qxiel  che  il  bbtio  ha  in  odio  tSDto, — 
PoTBrtJ,  dolori,  e  piaoto, — 
II  CriitUn,  peroh'  egli  S  pazza." 

"Nonfumai,"  ....  da  capo. 


*  Kardi,  latoria  di  Firetize,  lib.  ii. ;  BuTlamaochf,  Vita  di  Savonarola ; 
Tillari,  Tita  di  SaTODarola,  libra  terio,  cap.  \i.  S«e  alio  a  Life  of  Filippo 
Strozzi,  bj  the  prment  vriter,  from  nhich  a  part  of  the  foregoing  aeoonnt 
of  "the  bnnUDg  of  tboTaaities"  has  bees  taken. 
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"  DiscipUne  e  peaitenza 

Son  la  aue  prime  delizie ; 

E  i  suoi  gaudi  e  le  letizie 

I  nortir ;  percli'  egli  i  pazzo." 

"Ifoa  fii  mai,"  ,  .  ,  ,  da  ct^. 
"  Ognnno  gridi  come  io  grido, 
Sempra  pazzo,  pazso,  pazzo  1 " 
Which  maj  be  thiu  Engliihed,— :• 

"  Oraater  pleasnie  aura  than  this, 
Or  sweeter  no  mao  ever  had,- 
Than  for  Jesui  Christ's  dear  sake 
To  ma  irith  zeal  and  ^adness  mad." 

"  The  Christian  always  seeks  and  loves 
That  whieh  wise  men  deem  most  aad ; 
FoTcrtj,  grief,  and  pain,  and  tears. 
The  Christian  loves,  because  he's  mad," 

"  Oreater  pleasure  sure,"  >  .  .  .  da  capo. 
"  Discipline  and  penitence 

Make  the  Christian  ever  glad ; 
Aod  h^s  chief  delight  and  joy 
TortDcnts  are, — because  he's  mad." 

"  Greater  pleasure  sore,"  .  ...  da  eapo. 
"  Then  let  each  man  cry  with  me, 
Mad,  mad,  mad,  we'U  ever  be!" 

The  second  is  as  follows.    A  closer  similarity  to  some  of  the  old  Fnritan 
oonoeits  may  be  observed  in  it : — 

"  Io  to'  darti,  anima  mia,     , 
Un  rimodio  sol,  ohe  vale 
Quant'  ogn'  altio  a  ciascnn  male, 
Che  si  ehiatna  la  pazzia. 
To'  treoncie  almen  di  speme, 
Tre  di  fede,  e  sei  di  omore ; 
Sue  di  pianto,  e  poni  iuEicmo 
Tatto  al  fbco  del  amore. 
Fa  di  poi  bollii  tre  ora ; 
Premi  infine,  e  aggiungi  tanto 
B'  nmilti  e  dolor  quauto 
Baita  a  far  questa  pazzia." 
Or  in  English,— 

"  I  will  give  thee,  sonl  of  mine. 

One  medicine  better  far  than  all ; 
'lis  good  for  every  mortal  ill, 

And  some  the  medicine  Hadneas  oall. 
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*'  At  least  three  oniicM  take  of  hope, 
Three  of  faith,  and  ux  of  love ; 
Tito  of  tears,  and  set  them  all 
A  fire  of  holj  love  above, 

"  Let  them  hoil  three  honn  good ; 

Then  itmin  them  off,  and  add  enoiigtk 
Of  humbleneiB  and  grief  to  maka 
Of  this  blest  madness,  quantum  mff." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Uaonimoas  desire  of  the  citizena  to  recover  Pisa — Itolatioii  of  Florenoe— 
The  YeuetuDB— The  Pope— The  Duke  of  Milan— AUknoe  of  Flonnoe 
with  France— YiewB  of  Savonarola — DiTiaion  of  opinion  in  Florenoe — 
Parties  in  the  Great  Couacil — Death  of  Pietro  Capponi — Ascendancy  of 
the  "Frateechi" — lavitatioD  to  UazimiliaQ,  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
march  into  Italy — Hi»  negotiations  at  Florenoe — Florentine  reply — 
Mftiimilian's  moTements  in  Italy — Hia  departure  from  Italy — Fran- 
oeioo  Yalori,  Chnfaloniere — Saoceeded  in  that  office  by  Bernardo  del 
Nero — Attempt  of  Pietro  de'  Hadiol  to  eater  the  city — Results  of  that 
nnsucoesaful  attempt — EndeaTonr  of  a  part  of  the  Signory  to  ohtain 
the  condemnation  of  SavonaroU — Distlrbsnoe  at  the  Cathedral  on 
Ascension  day — Savonarola  excommunicated — Discovery  of  a  plot  fur  tlie 
Testoration'of  the  Medioi— Five  citizens  arrested — Difficulties  respecting 
the  trial  of  th'bm — Board  of  two  hundred  citizens  appointed  for  thb 
pnrpOBe — Unjudioial  character  of  this  board — Discussion  of  the  matter 
in  this  BMsmbly — Line  taken  by  the  defenders  of  the  five  oitizena — 
Appeal  to  the  Great  Council— Violent  debates  on  the  question  of 
allowing  this  appeal —Exoitement  in  the  city — Illegal  violence  of  the 
Qonfalonieri  of  the  GnUds — Scene  of  confusion  in  the  judgment  hall — 
Lptteis  from  Borne  teoeived  duriug  the  judgment — Effeot  of  them — 
Condemnation  of  the  prisonera  without  appeal— Timidity  of  the  Signory 
— Violenoeof  Francesco  Yalori — He  forces  the  Signory  to  vote  the  con- 
demnation— The  prisoners  brought  into  the  hall  in  hope  of  exciting 
pity — The  attempt  nnsnccessful  —  FranoeMo  Yalori  provides  for  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  o&  the  five  prisoners— The  ezecntion  of 
them— Part  taken  in  this  ntatter  by  Savonarola. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Commonwealth,  though  thus 
agitated  by  violent  emotions,  and  torn  by  the  dissensions  of 
parties,  which  were  becoming  from  day  to  day  more 
distinctly  defined,  and  more  fiercely  inimical  to  each  other, 
was  still  anxiously  striving  to  recover  Pisa.  On  this 
subject  alone  all  Florentines  were  of  one  mind,  though  they 
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differed  much  as  to  the  line  of  foreign  policy,  which  was  a-b- 
most  likely  to  lead  to  that  consummation.  But  tories, 
radicals,  puritans,  Oitimati,  Fratescki,  Arrahbiati,  friends 
of  the  Jtfedici,  and  ultra-democrats  were  all  equally  bent 
on  suppressing  the  hberty,  and  destroying  the  independence 
of  a  neighbour  Republic.  And  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  this  was  no  case  of  maiutuning  union  or 
putting  down  secession.  For  even  if  we  consider  the 
conquest  of  Pisa  by  Florence  a  completed  and  by-gone 
transaction,  confirmed  and  systematized  by  lapse  of  time, 
so  far  as  to  justify  the  theory,  that  Pisa  was  a  constituent 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence,  still  it  was  not 
union  with  Pisa  that  Florence  wanted,  but  the  subjection 
of  the  conquered  city.  It  was  not  proposed  or  thought  of 
for  au  instant,  that  the  Pisans  were  to  become  free  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  they  were  to  become  the  disfran- 
chised and  "  uucovenanted  "  bondsmen  of  the  Florentine 
citizens ; — -the  subjects  of  a  more  aristocratic  or  more 
democratic  oligarchy,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Can  it  be  thought  that  a  people,  who  amid  all  then: 
own  troubles  and  dissensions  were  agreed  only  in  wish- 
ing this,  were  either  deserving  or  capable  of  &eedom  at 
home? 

The  efforts  of  Florence  to  recover  her  dominion  over 
Pisa  by  force  of  arms,  were  crowned  during  this  period 
with  but  a  very  small  measure  of  success.  The  state  of 
things  in  the  city  was  not  such  as  to  enable  it  to  carry  on 
a  foreign  war  with  advantage.  But  besides  this  cu*cum- 
stance,  which  did  less  mischief  in  the  matter  than  might 
have  been  expected,  owing  to  the  real  concord  of  the 
citizens  at  least  on  this  subject,  Florence  was  now  standing 
alone  in  Italy.  Her  line  of  policy  had  entirely  isolated 
her ;  and  for  one  reason  or  other  every  state  in  Italy  was 
unwilling  to  see  Pisa  restored  to  her.  For  one  reason  or 
other ; — but  in  no  one  case  for  the  reason,  that  it  was  not 
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tolerable  that  one  free  city  should  destroy  the  freedom  of  a 
neighbour.  Any  such  idea  as  this  was  still  three  hundred 
years  beneath  the  mental  horizon  of  Europe. 

The  Venetians  were,  as  has  been  related,  to  all  intents, 
in  possession  of  the  city  for  the  time  being :  holding  the 
citadel,  and  although  not  avowedly  governing  the  dty  aa 
masters,  yet  occupying  such  a  position  there  as  to  make  it 
easy  for  them  to  become  such  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. And  it  was  very  evident,  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  relinquishing  their  hold.  Their  object  was  to  WMt 
for  such  an  opportunity  of  establishing  themselves  in  a 
position,  which  would  have  been  of  most  important  service 
to  them  in  those  ambitious  views  of  acquiring  a  preponde- 
rating dominion  in  the  peninsula,  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt  were  at  that  time  entertained  in  the  council  cham- 
bers of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

Pope  AlexMider  was  unwilling  to  see  Pisa  restored  to 
Florence,  because  it  seemed,  that  if  this  source  of  hostility 
and  difficulty  were  closed,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Italy 
from  being  entirely  at  peace  ;  and  the  existing  distribution 
of  her  soil  into  the  various  states  that  divided  it  among  them, 
consolidated  and  permanently  established.  And  this  did 
not  in  any  way  suit  the  views  of  the  Holy  Father.  His 
great  object  was  to  find  or  make  somewhere  or  somehow 
in  Italy  a  principality  for  his  son.  And  how  was  this  to 
to  be  attained  if  things  were  to  remain  as  they  were?  The 
Pope's  object,  therefore,  was  to  keep  Italy  in  a  condition 
which  might  at  any  time  lead  to  a  scramble  for  coronets 
and  sovereignties. 

The  Duke  of  Milan,  the  ever  restless  Ludovico,  was  not 
willing  that  Pisa  should  be  restored  to  Florence,  for 
reasons  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Venetians.  He  too 
had  nourished  hopes  of  putting  his  own  hand  on  Fisa,  with 
.ulterior  views  also  of  the  same  kind.  He  was  further 
unwilling  that  Pisa,  if  it  was  to  return  to  subjection  to 
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Florence,  should  be  given  up  to  that  city  constituted  as  she  . 
was  at  present.     If  he  were  to  ally  himself  with  Florence, 
and  couaent  to  her  recovery  of  Pisa,  he  would  at  all  events 
prefer  that  it  should  be  Florence  under  the  Medici,  or  at 
least  under  a  government  of  "  Ottimati." 

Nevertheless,  the  other  states  were  very  desirous  that 
Florence  should  join  their  league  against  IVance,  and  thus 
make  Italy  secure  agunst  a  repetition  of  all  the  evils  she 
had  so  recently  su£fered  from  French  invasion.  Florence 
alone  remained  on  terms  of  friendship  with  France,  and 
was  continually  u^;ing  the  French  king  to  return  once 
more  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  invading  army.  And 
Florence,  with  her  command  of  money,  and  holding  the 
central  position  she  does  in  the  peninsula,  could  do  much 
towards  bringing  about  such  an  event.  Her  only  object 
in  this  suicidal  and  un-Italian  pohcy  was  the  hope  that  by 
this  means  she  might  recover  Pisa.  No  amount  of  evil 
was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  that  paramount  object.  It 
was  as  great  an  object  with  the  ascetic  unworldly  Savona- 
rola, .as  with  the  most  worldly  ambitious  "  Ottimato  "  in 
the  city.  The  Friar  had  promised  the  subjection  of  Pisa, 
as  has  been  seen,  as  a  boon  to  the  Florentines,  destined  by 
Grod  to  reward  their  piety.  And  Savonarola  was  most 
eager  for  the  return  of  the  French  kmg. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Friar  had  other  motives  for 
wishing  this  besides  the  hope  of  recovering  Pisa.  Charles 
was  still  in  his  eyes  the  "  Flagellum  Dei."  He  was  to 
return  to  Italy  for  the  execution  of  the  wrath  of  God  on  a 
corrupt  Church,  and  specially  on  a  simoniacal  and  infamous 
Pope.  It  was  more  than  ever  necessary  to  the  Friar  that 
all  this  should  be  done,  because  he  had  again  and  again 
declared  that  it  should  be  done.  And  that  simoniacal  and 
infamous  Pope  moreover  was  assuming  a  position  and 
bearing  towards  the  reforming  Friar  which  made  it  more 
than  ever  expedient  that  he  should  be  swept  away  by 
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some  "nagellum  Dei,"  or  otherwise,  if  the  preacher  were 
not  to  be  swept  away  himself. 

All  these  circumstances  were  tending  to  exacerbate  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Florence,  more  and  more  from  day  to  day. 
The  grand  division  of  parties  now  turned  on  the  question, 
whether  it  were  more  desirable  to  accept  the  overtures  of 
the  league — Venice  and  Milan — and  hope  to  obtain  Pisa 
by  means  of  negotiation  with  them — (for  there  were 
reasons  for  believing  that  Ludovico,  already  jealous  of  the 
power  the  Venetians  were  acquiring  there,  would  not  be 
averse  to  seeing  Pisa  restored  to  Florence,  especially  if 
Florence  should  return  to  a  despotic  or  at  least  oligarchic 
form  of  government) ;  or  rather,  to  hold  fast  by  the  French 
king,  refuse  all  the  proposals  of  the  league,  and  live  in 
hope  of  a  second  French  invasion.  Of  course,  the  "  Fra- 
teschi  "  to  a  man  were  for  the  last  course.  But  it  is  very 
easy  to  believe,  that  many  an  honest  lover  of  his  country 
might  have  thought  that  the  first  and  foremost  object  of 
an  Italian  politician  should  be  the  protection  of  his  native 
soil  against  a  repetition  of  the  disgrace  and  suffering 
which  the  presence  of  the  French  had  occasioned. 

But  the  usual  mischiefs  arising  from  the  excess  of  party 
feeling,  and  the  mingling  with  it  of  individual  and  family 
hatreds,  which  from  first  to  last  characterized  the  political 
life  of  Florence,  were  more  and  more  strongly  manifesting 
themselves.  Already  the  Great  Council  was  divided  into 
two  parts  as  by  a  line,  "fl^he  hearers  of  the  Friar  banded 
themselves  together  by  a  sort  of  silent  agreement.  And 
as  there  were  many  citizens  of  note  among  them,  and 
they  were  more  in  number  than  their  adversaries,  it  was 
seen  that  the  offices  and  public  honours  were  distributed 
much  more  among  them  than  among  the  others.  And 
for  this  reason  the  city  was  manifestly  ranged  in  two 
camps.  And  either  party  opposed  the  other  in  the  public 
councils  so  fiercely,  that  men  cared  nothing  for  the  public 
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weal,  but  were  intent  only  on  destroying  the  reputation  of  ' 
their  adversaries."* 

So  strong  and  fierce  was  the  faction  hatred,  that  when 
news  reached  Florence  in  the  autumn  of  1496,  that  Pietro 
Capponi,  who  was  serving  as  Commissary  of  the  RepubUc 
with  the  army  that  was  operating  against  Pisa,  had  been 
killed  at  the  siege  of  a  small  castle '  in  that  territory,  his 
death  was  made  a  matter  of  open  rejoicing  in  Florence. 
He  had  served  Florence  well  and  nobly,  as  we  have  seen. 
He  was  removed  from  out  of  the  heat  of  the  fight  which 
was  raging  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  He  died  in  the 
prosecution  of  war,  on  the  successful  issue  of  which  every 
heart  in  Florence  was  set.  And  yet  because  he  had  been 
considered  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Fiaar, 
Florence  avowedly  rejoiced  over  his  death.f 

The  removal  of  Capponi  left  the  party  of  the  "  Frateschi " 
more  than  ever  superior  to  their  adversaries  in  Florence. 
And  there  was  no  hope  left  that  the  city  would  consent  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  the  league,  Ludovico,  therefore, 
and  the  Venetian  Senate  determined  on  trying  another 
means  of  frightening  or  forcing  the  Commonwealth  into  the 
path  on  which  they  were  anxious  that  it  should  enter. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  inviting  Maximilian,  King  of 
the  Romans,  into  Italy,  tempting  him  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  Imperial  crown  at  Rome. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  Ludovico,  who  had  bo  lately 
bitterly  repented  of  having  invited  the  French  to  pass  the 
Alps,  and  the  Venetian'  Senate,  which  must  have  had  sense 
enough  to  know  the  probable  results  of  what  it  was  doing, 
should  have  concurred  in  taking  such  a  reckles^y  dan- 
gerons  step.  And  that  they  should  have  done  so  furnishes 
yet  another  proof  of  the  blindness  to  the  nature  of  real 


*  Ooiocurdiiu,  Stotia  d'ltalia,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  vol.  it.  p.  124,  ed,  oit. 
t  Oniocurdiiii,  Btoria  FioreutitiB,  op.  ioed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  144. 
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prosperity  which  the  greed  for  extended  dominion  could 
produce.  Both  the  Venetians  and  the  Duke  of  Milan 
were  looking  forward  to  possibilities  of  conquest  and  ap- 
propriation, which  the  unstable  condition  of  Italian  political 
arrangements  had  taught  them  to  look  on  as  probabilities, 
and  which  rendered  the  far  greater  probabilities  of  more 
immediate  evils  of  quite  secondary  importance  in  their 
sight. 

Maximilian,  before  entering  Italy,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Florence  asking  for  a  free  passage  through  the  territory 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  ui^ng  the  Florentines  to  act  as 
"  good  Italians ; "  * — a  remarkable  phrase,  which  indicates 
that  the  age  was  not  insensible  to  the  idea  that  Italians,  as 
such,  owed  a  duty  to  Italy  as  against  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
and  proves  that  the  refusal  of  Florence  to  join  the  league 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  Italy  against  French  invasion 
was  considered  as  laying  the  city  open  to  the  reproach  of 
ignoring  this  recognized  duty.  Only  it  seems  a  strange 
argument  in  the  mouth  of  the  ambassadors  of  another 
monarch,  equally  with  the  French  king  an  ultramontane 
invader.  Florence,  however,  in  her  reply,  did  not  touch 
on  any  such  delicate  ground  as  this ;  but  with  all  possible 
courtesy  told  the  imperial  envoys  that  she  would  have  the 
honour  of  sending  an  embassy  to  theur  sovereign,  which 
would  satisfactorily  explain  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  plain  answer,  telling  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  would  have  been :  "  What  does  the  King  (rf 
the  Bomans  mean  to  do  about  Pisa?  That  is  the  sole 
question.  We  care  very  little  about  being  '  good  Italians.' 
But  we  hope  we  are  good  Florentines.  And  we  want  and 
mean  to  have  Pisa.  Will  your  master  give  it  to  us  ?  If 
not,  we  prefer  the  King  of  France,  or  any  other  king  or 

*  GuicciftTdini,  fitorin  FicteiitiEa,  op,  ined.,  toI.  iii.  p.  115. 
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power,  whether  of  darkness  or  of  light,  who  will  do  so.  a-»- 
We  wish  for  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Italy,  .  .  .  .  aa  soon  *  ' 
as  we  have  got  Pisa.  Till  then,  any  and  every  element  of 
perturbation  and  cause  of  change  is  preferable  to  us." 
This  would  have  been  an  open-hearted  reply,  and  would 
have  very  correctly  set  forth  the  whole  foreign  pohcy  of 
iFlorence  at  this  period. 

Maximilian  came  to. Milan,  but  had  left  that  city  for 
Genoa  before  the  Florentine  envoys  who  had  been  sent  to 
him  got  there.  They  followed  hira  to  Genoa ;  but  could 
get  from  him  only  evasive  answers  respecting  his  intentions 
when  he  should  get  to  Pisa,  for  which  place  he  was  on  the 
point  of  embarking.  Of  course  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
called  across  the  Italian  frontier  by  Italian  rulers  to  settle 
their  affairs  for  them,  declined  to  move  an  inch  in  the 
matter  without  full  payment  of  his  expenses,  and  a  trifle 
in  his  pocket  besides.  Maximilian  received  a  supply  of 
cash  from  the  allies  while  in  Genoa.  But  having  been 
delayed  for  many  days  by  adverse  weather,  by  the  time  he 
got  to  Pisa,  after  remaining  a  little  wbOe  at  Leghorn,  the 
money  was  all  gone.  Moreover,  a  few  ships  which  he  had 
with  him  were  discomfited  near  Leghorn  about  the  end  of 
October,  partly  by  the  weather  and  partly  by  some  French 
vessels  which  had  recently  been  sent  from  France  as  a 
manifestation  in  favour  of  the  Florentines.  Maximilian 
tmder  these  circumstances  waited  a  short  time  at  Pisa  for 
a  further  supply  of  cash  which  he  expected  from  the  Vene- 
tians. But  the  Senate,  cautiously  jealous,  and  beginning 
to  suspect  that  the  King  of  the  Romans  was  more  the 
Duke  of  Milan's  friend  than  theirs,  was  in  no  hurry  to 
Bend  the  expected  remittances.  So  that,  after  waiting  in 
vain  for  a  short  time,  Maximilian,  sulky  and  indignant, 
washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  and  returned  "  vitu- 
perosamente,"  as  Guicciardmi  says,  to  Pisa.  "  Cutting  a 
very  undignified  figure,"  seems  to  give  pretty  accurately 
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the  Italian  historian's  meaning ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  attitude  of  a  King  of  the  Romans  asking  for  his 
pay,  and  striking  work  because  he  could  not  get  it,  was 
not  altogether  an  imperial  one.* 

Of  course  the  rejoicing  over  hie  departure  was  great  in 
Florence.  It  was  felt  that  the  delay  of  Maximilian's  move- 
ments by  the  bad  weather,  the  disunion  between  him  and 
his  employers  breaking  out  just  at  the  right  moment,  and  the 
winds  which  fought  on  the  side  of  Florence  by  helping  to 
destroy  his  fleet,  were  all  "  a  divine  mystery,  especially  as 
Fra  Girolamo  had  been  all  the  time  preaching  and  assuring 
the  Florentines  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  that  God 
would  liberate  them  from  the  present  danger."  * 

Evidently  another  case  of  prophecy,  which  helped  not  a 
little  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  prophet  and  his 
ascendency  over  the  public  mind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  (1497),  accordingly, 
Francesco  Valori,  the  now  perfectly  recognised  head  of  the 
party  of  the  "  Frateschi,"  was  elected  Gonfaloniere.  We 
have  had  Messer  Valori  on  the  scene  already,  and  are 
acquainted  with  his  rough-and-ready  and  thorough-going 
modes  of  political  action.  We  know  what  to  expect  from 
the  energetic  citizen  who  showed  his  love  of  hberty  by 
heading  the  populace  when  they  rushed  to  the  sacking  of 
the  Medicean  palace,  when  we  And  him  in  the  position  of 
first  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  no  doubt 
Florence  knew  also  what  she  expected  when  she  made 
him  her  Gonfaloniere.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  ardent 
lover  of  liberty  was  to  banish  from  Florence  sundry 
preachers  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  "  openly  con- 
tradicted "  Savonarola.  Of  course.  Was  not  SavoBarola 
the  great  apostle  and  supporter  of  democratic  freedom? 


*  Gnicoiaidiiii,  Stom  Fiorentino,  op.  ined.,  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  US. 
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and  shall  it  be  tolerated  that  his  doctrines  shall  be  "  openly 
contradicted?" 

He  also  caused  very  severe  laws  *  to  be  passed  against 
those  citizens  who  had  gone  to  Rome  to  be  near  the 
Cardinal  de'  Medici  (Giovanni,  the  younger  brother  of 
Pietro,  afterwards  Leo  X.),  enforcing  their  return  to 
Florence,  and  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  the  exiled 
and  outlawed  family.  He  had  great  difficulty,  we  are 
told,  in  getting  these  laws  passed,  not  so  much  by  reason 
of  any  feeling  in  the  city  in  favour  of  the  Medici,  as  from 
the  strength  of  the  party  inimical  to  the  Friar. 

In  fact  the  state  of  parties  in  the  city  is  very  forcibly 
shown  by  the  election  of  Bernardo  del  Nero  to  the  office 
of  Gonfaloniere,  as  successor  to  Valori,  when  his  term  of 
office  came  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  February,  1497. 
Bernardo  del  Nero  had  become,  since  the  death  of  Pietro 
Capponi,  the  foremost  man,  and  recognised  leader  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  Frate.  And  to  find  him  thus 
succeeding  to  Valori  at  the  distance  of  two  months  from 
the  election  of  that  violent  partisan  of  the  "Frateschi," 
shows  how  the  city  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  violence 
of  the  party  storm. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  while  Bernardo  was  still 
Gonfaloniere,  that  Florence  was  alarmed  by  an  attempt  of 
Pietro  de'  Medici  to  force  his  way  back  into  the  city. 
Bernardo  was  an  old  and  well-known  partisan  of  the 
Medici ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  grounds  of  suspicion 
that  he  was  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  exiles. 
But  it  is  also  quite  probable  that  the  attempt  of  Pietro  may 
have  been  invited  by  the  simple  fact  of  a  partisan  of  his 
house  being  in  position  of  Gonfaloniere.  The  moment 
might  have  been  deemed  opportune  also  because  there 


*  "Legge  aaprusiDie," — Quieoiordiiii,  Storia  Fioren^QS,  op.  ioed.,  vol. 
iii.  p.  1<8. 
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was  a  good  deal  of  diBcontent  in  the  city  od  account  of 
the  exceptionally  high  price  of  food.  Guicciardini  says 
further  that  Pietro  was  incited  and  assisted  to  make  the 
attempt  by  the  Venetians.  In  any  case  it  proved  entirely 
abortive.  The  citizens  heard  that  Pietro  had  been  at  Siena, 
and  that  he  had  left  it,  riding  with  a  considerable  number 
of  armed  men  towards  the  city  on  the  37th.  He  came  to 
a  place  called  Tavaraella,  a  few  miles  only  from  the  gates, 
that  evening,  intending  to  make  his  appearance  at  the 
Porta  Komana  early  the  next  morning.  But  his  plans 
were  in  fact  deranged  by  so  heavy  a  fall  of  rain,  that  his 
arrival  at  the  gate  was  much  delayed.  Paolo  Vitelh,  an 
old  soldier  of  the  Republic,  happened  to  be  in  the  city, 
having  recently  retnmed  from  a  prison  at  Mantua ;  and  he 
was  sent  in  the  meantime  with  a  small  force  to  the  Porta 
Romana,  which  he  shut  and  barricaded,  and  so  vraited  to 
see  what  would  next  happen. 

That  same  morning  of  the  28th  the  new  Signoria  for 
the  ensuing  two  months  had  to  be  appointed,  and  the 
citizens  selected  were  all  known  opponents  of  the  Medici, — 
a  strong  symptom  that  there  was  not  just  then  much  to  be 
hoped  or  feared  from  any  Medicean  tentative.  In  fact  the 
knowledge  that  Pietro  was  outside  the  gate  caused  very 
little  excitement  in  the  city.  Some  two  hundred  citizens 
of  known  Medicean  proclivities  were  arrested  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure.  But  there  was  no  manifestation  of 
any  movement  of  the  city  in  favour  of  the  exile.  And 
after  he  had  waited  some  hours  in  the  vain  hope  of  such, 
he  quietly  turned  about,  he  and  his  followers,  and  rode 
back  again  to  Siena. 

Nevertheless,  httle  important  as  this  ill-judged  attempt 
was  in  itself,  it  did  not  fail  to  produce  evils  of  the  kind 
which  have  always  followed  the  similar  attempts  of  pre- 
tenders, however  little  real  cause  for  alarm  they  may  have 
been  calculated  to  produce.    The  first  immediate  result 
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was  to  contribute  to  tbe  rapidly  rising  violence  of  the 
party  hatreds  in  the  city.  The  new  Signory,  though  ' 
opponents  of  the  Medici,  were  also  enemies  of  Savonarola, 
men  of  the  party  of  the  "  Arrabiati,"  whose  violence  was 
worthy  of  the  name.  One  Giovanni  Canacci  was  the  new 
Gonfaloniere,  and  he,  together  with  another  of  the  Signory, 
Benedetto  de'  Nerh,  was  determined  to  obtain  no  less 
than  a  condemnation  of  the  Friar  to  death.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  any  attempt  at  that  time  to  put  such  a 
sentence  in  execution  would  have  been  a  signal  for  furious 
civil  war  in  Florence.  Yet  it  was  with  the  utmost  difB- 
colty  that  his  iriends,  Messer  Antonio  Canigiani  and 
Messer  Baldo  Inghirami,  succeeded  in  always  securing  the 
necessary  number  of  four  fevourable  votes  in  the  Signory 
to  prevent  his  condemnation  from  being  pronounced.  As 
the  Signory  consisted  of  nine  ^embers,  and  as  no  con- 
demnation to  death  could  be  pronoimced  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  four  votes  of 
acquittal  were  sufficient  to  save  a  mim. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  the  prolongation  during 
two  months  of  a  struggle  such  as  this,  in  which  the  efforts 
of  one  party  in  the  State  to  accomplish  the  judicial  murder 
of  the  most  popular  man  in  Florence,  were  fought  off  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  by  his  friends,  must  have  kept  the 
city  on  the  verge  of  tumult.  It  was  generally  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  that  things  should  go  on  much  longer 
without  an  outbreak ;  and  it  was  very  much  feared  that 
some  terrible  scandal  would  take  place  on  occasioD  of  the 
Friar's  preaching  in  the  cathedral  on  Ascension  day. 
Accordingly,  when  that  day  came  there  was  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  church,  and  threatening  cries  were  heard. 
Savonarola,  as  Guicctardini  declares,  became  much 
alanned,*  and  giving  up  all  idea  of  preaching,  returned, 

*  "  Si  Tedde  in  loi  gran  Kgno  di  panra."  Storis  Fiorentiiia,  op.  ined.^ 
Tol.  iii.  p.  Ijil. 
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A.T).    guarded  by  a  numerous  body  of  armed  citizens,  to  the 

""•  Convent  of  St.  Mark. 

After  ttis  incident  men's  minds  became  from  day  to 
day,  says  Guicciardini,  more  and  more  exasperated,  until 
in  the  month  of  June  Pope  Alexander  launched  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  the  Friar,  caused  it  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Florence,  and  thus  reduced  him  for  a  time  to 
silence.  He  had  before  been  summoned  to  Rome  by  the 
Pontiff  to  answer  certain  accusations  of  heretical  preaching. 
But  be  had  alleged  more  or  less  valid  excuses  for  not 
obeying  the  citation ;  and  this  contumacy,  together  with 
an  accusation  of  heresy,  was  stated  as  the  motive  for  his 
excommunication.  Savonarola  obeyed  the  Papal  bull  so 
far  as  to  abstain  from  preaching  during  the  following 
months;  and  as  this  silence  in  some  degree  quieted  the 
violence  of  his  opponents,  the  city  for  a  while  seemed 
somewhat  more  tranquil. 

This  lull  lasted,  however,  but  a  very  few  months.  For 
in  the  August  of  that  same  year,  1497,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  Florentine  society 
to  its  foundations.  It  had  been  suspected,  when  Pietro 
had  made  his  attempt  to  enter  the  city  that  spring,  that 
treasonable  negotiations  and  correspondence  had  been 
carried  on  between  him  and  certain  of  the  citizens  who 
were  known  to  be  favourable  to  his  restoration.  But  the 
unimportant  results  of  the  attempt,  and  the  violence  of 
the  disputes  respecting  the  Friar  which  were  raging  at 
their  highest  at  that  time,  had  caused  the  matter  to  be 
passed  over  without  much  examination.  But  in  August, 
Messer  Francesco  Gualterotti,  a  private  citizen,  not  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  government,  received  a  letter  from 
one  Lamberto  dell'  Antella,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  and 
who  had  himself  been  sentenced  to  exile  some  time  pre- 
viously for  holding  communication  with  the  exiled  family. 
In  this  letter  Lamberto  declared,  that  if  he  were  provided 
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with  a  safe  conduct  from  the  Signory  he  would  come  to  a.b, 
Moreace  and  reveal  certain  mattera  to  the  government 
which  it  highly  imported  them  to  know.  It  would  seem 
that  while  at  Rome,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  residence 
of  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  in  that  city,  most  of  the  schemes 
and  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  were  carried 
on,  this  Lamberto,  having  the  confidence  of  the  exiles,  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  party,  and 
the  movements  of  their  friends  in  Florence.  And  now  he 
purposed  to  sell  such  knowledge  to  the  Florentine  govern- 
ment either  for  permission  to  return  to  his  home,  or  simply 
for  a  money  payment.  His  ofler  was  not  at  once  accepted, 
but  it  would  seem  that  some  overtimes  were  made  with  a 
view  of  bargaining  with  him  for  his  secret.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  and  nothing  was  concluded  between  the 
parties,  Dell'  Antella  at  length  ventured  to  come  so  far 
towards  Florence  as  to  pass  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of 
the  Commonwealth.  But  he  had  hardly  done  so  before 
the  feet  was  known  to  the  ubiquitous  eyes  of  the  Signory. 
The  would-be  informer  was  at  once  arrested,  and  a  shorter 
method  of  dealing  with  him  adopted  than  he  bad  anti- 
cipated. He  was  "  treated  to  a  taste  of  the  rack,"  *  and 
soon  disclosed  sufficient  fects  to  put  the  Signory  on  the 
way  to  discover  all  they  wanted  to  know.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  many  were  implicated  in  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  the  exiled  family,  whose  social  position  was 
such,  and  whose  family  connexions  were  so  powerful,  that 
the  dealing  with  them  would  be  a  very  serious  and  difficult 
matter.  In  fact  mandates  for  the  arrest  of  a  great  number 
of  citizens  were  issued.  Many  took  alarm,  and  at  once 
escaped ;  but  five  men,  all  of  high  standing  in  the  city — 
Bernardo  del  Nero,  Niccolo  Ridolfi,  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni, 
Giannozzo  Pncci,  and  Giovanni  Cambi — were  arrested. 

*  "  Avnto  delk  fane,"  u  Qaicnaidini  M171.— Stotia  Fiorentina,  op. 
ined.,  ToU  iii.  p.  19S, 
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*-J:  They  were  all  examined  under  torture,  and  it  was  proved, 
or  considered  to  be  proved,  that  Tomabuoni  and  Fucd 
had  -written  to  and  received  letters  from  Pietro  de'  Media, 
giving  him  information  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  city, 
and  encouraging  hinn  to  attempt  a  restoration.  Niccolo 
Ridolfl  and  Cambi  were  shown  to  have  conferred  with 
them  with  a  view  to  the  same  object.  And  Bernardo  del 
Nero  was  shown  to  have  received  intelligence  of  these 
schemes  when  he  was  in  office  as  Gonfaloniere^  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  he  had  been  implicated  in  any  way 
beyond  that,  or  had  taken  any  active  steps  in  the  matter 
whatever. 

According  to  the  usual  course  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  it  was  the  duty  of  "  the  Eight,"  to  whom  the 
executive  power  was  confided,  to  judge  and  pronounce 
sentence  on  the  prisoners.'  But  these  magistrates,  alarmed 
by  the  high  social  and  political  positioD  of  the  criminals, 
instead  of  proceeding  with  their  duty  m  the  regular  way, 
referred  the  case  to  the  Signory.  The  Signory,  however, 
as  little  desirous  of  taking  upon  itself  so  disagreeable  a 
duty,  replied  that  the  law  neither  required  nor  authorised 
them  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  criminal  justice ; — 
that  it  was,  on  the  contraiy,  the  plain  duty  of  "  the  Eight " 
to  act  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  the 
unportance  and  difficulty  of  the  case,  twelve  other  citizens 
were  appointed  to  assist  the  Eight  in  performing  their 
duty. 

Some  of  the  historians*  speak  of  fresh  revelations  ob- 
tained by  this  body  of  twenty  from  the  informer  Dell' 
Antella,  showing  the  existence  of  a  new  plot  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Medici,  a  scheme  for  another  attempt  to 
be  made  in  the  middle  of  that  month  of  August.  And 
these  discoveries  seem  to  have  caused  a  paroxysm  of  alarm 

*  Nardi,  latoria  di  Firenze,  vol.  i.  p.  133, 
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io  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  utter  aod  hopeless  failure  a-s. 
of  Pietro's  last  attempt.  Guicciardini  does  not  mention  ^*^'* 
this  supplementary  revelation.  The  five  prisoners  were, 
however,  pronounced  guilty  of  high  treason,  for  having 
been  more  or  less  intimately  concerned  in  these  schemes, 
by  the  board  of  Twenty  thus  constituted.  But  the  twelve 
citizens  who  had  been  assigned  to  "  the  Eight '^  as  assessors 
thereupon  retired,  and  "  the  Eight "  were  left  as  before  to 
incur  the  responsibility  and  odium  of  pronouncing  the 
sentence.  Thereupon  that  magistracy  again  attempted  to 
throw  o£f  their  responsibihty  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
Signory,  and  again  that  legislative  body  refused  to  under- 
take a  duty  not  assigned  to  them  by  tiie  constitution.  In 
this  difficulty  it  was  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Great  Council, — a  body  about  as  unfitted  as  can  well  be 
imagined  for  the  discharge  of  such  an  office.  But  to  this 
proposal  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  vehemently  objected, 
protesting  against  communicating  to  the  public  matters 
which  ought  to  remain  secrets  of  State,  because  the  magis- 
trates were  afraid  to  do  their  duty.  The  fact  was,  that  it 
was  well  known  that  there  were  four  among  the  Signory 
who  would  not  vote  for  the  capital  condemnation  of  the 
prisoners;  and  these  four  votes  would  have  sufficed  to 
secure  their  safety,  if  the  matter  had  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Signory,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  that 
body — i.e.,  six — being  necessary  to  a  decision. 

The  prisoners'  counsel  were  not  able  to  induce  the 
Signory  to  take  the  case  into  their  own  hands ;  but  they 
did  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  new  body  of  nearly  two 
hundred,  composed  of  most  of  the  various  boards  of 
magistrates,  who  were  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  17th 
of  that  month  (August)  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  case. 
And  this  was  a  great  point  gained,  for  it  was  gaining 
time,  which  was  everything  to  the  accused ;  since  at  the 
end  of  August  a  new  Signoiy  would  come  into  office,  and 
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they  had  good  hope  that  it  might  be  one  aufficiently 
'  friendly  to  ensure  their  escape. 
.  Whatever  might  be  the  temper  and  disposition  of  this 
very  heterogeneous  board  thus  composed,  the  prisoners 
lioped  not  unreasonably  that  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
volve such  a  body  in  long  and  perhaps  tumultuous 
discussions,  which  might  be  made  the  means  of  tiding 
over  the  remaining  days  of  the  official  life  of  the  present 
Signory.  But  Francesco  Valori  was  there, — one  of  the 
new  board, — Francesco  Valori,  who  was  the  close  friend 
and  disciple  of  Savonarola,  who  was  the  avowed  head  of 
the  Frateschi  and  the  popular  party,  who  was  all-powerful 
with  the  multitude,  and  who  would  be  unquestionably  the 
foremost  man  in  the  city,  if  Bernardo  del  Nero,  the 
avowed  leader  of  the  opposition  party,  were  removed. 

Guicciardini*  analyses  carefully  the  component  parts  of 
this  body  of  nearly  two  hundred  men,  chosen  for  this 
solemn  judicial  office  without  the  smallest,  even  pretended, 
reference  to  any  capability,  or  even  fitness  by  reason  of 
supposed  impartiality,  for  such  a  duty.  And  he  shows 
the  difiFerent  motives  which  led  the  different  sections  of 
this  so  strangely-constituted  judicial  body  to  lean  towards 
a  more  or  less  favourable  decision.  We  do  not  find 
in  this  remarkable  statement  the  slightest  trace  of  an 
attempt  to  consider  the  matter  judicially,  or  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  law  of  the  case,  or  to  the  evidence  of  guilt. 
The  small  and  feeble  attempts  Avhich  were  made  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  board  to  save  the  accused  men, 
proceeded  entirely  from  personal  feelings  of  regud  or 
friendship.  The  much  more  general  determination  to  put 
the  prisoners  to  death  was  urged  by  considerations  which, 
without  even  any  decent  veO  of  pretence,  stamp  the  deci- 
sion with  the  most  revolting  character  of  judicial  murder. 

*  Storia  Fiorentiitft,  op.  ined.,  Tol.  iii.  p.  Ifi9. 
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But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  the  re-  a-d- 
flections  of  the  sixteenth-century  statesman.  These  are 
the  thoughts  which  might  occur  to  nineteenth-century 
writers  and  readers.  Guicciardini  most  dispassionately 
and  lucidly  points  out  the  different  fears  and  hatreds  that 
produced  the  determination  to  take  the  lives  of  these  men, 
appearing  to  consider  the  operation  of  such  causes  to  such 
an  end  perfectly  natural  and  normal. 

The  debates  in  this  judicial  council  were  exceedingly 
stormy.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  present  were  desirous  of  condemning  the  prisoners 
to  death.  But  it  was  not  impossible  to  cause  the  mode  of 
voting  adopted  to  be  such  as  might  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  decision  of  the  whole  body,  or  might  perhaps  huny 
the  dehberation  to  an  end  in  tumult  without  pronouncing 
any  resolution.  It  has  been  explained  that  the  assembly  of 
nearly  two  hundred  judges,  who  were  called  upon  to 
pronounce  sentence,  was  composed  of  various  constituted 
boards  of  magistracy,  or  official  bodies.  The  Signory, 
therefore,  directed  that  each  of  these  should  debate  the 
matter  separatdy  among  themselves,  and  should  then 
declare  the  decision  to  which  they  had  come.  This  mode 
of  operation  disconcerted  very  materially  the  plans  of  the 
prisoners'  defenders ;  and  the  result  was  an  almost  imme- 
diate sentence  of  condemnation.  This  was  worse  than  the 
friends  of  the  accused  had  expected  i  and  their  defenders 
were  for  some  minutes  so  tJten  aback  by  it,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  hope.  But  still  the  consciousness 
that  they  had  four  safe  fevoutable  votes  in  the  Signory, 
encouraged  them  to  try  yet  once  again  to  induce  the 
assembly  to  take  a  line  which  might  result  after  all  in 
throwing  the  matter  back  again  into  the  hands  of  that 
body. 

Tliey  protested  loudly  against  the  method  of  voting 
~  which  had  been  adopted,  maiutaining  that  the  real  sense 
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*.r^  of  the  assembly  could  be  taken  only  by  recording  the 
'*  separate  vote  of  each  individual  member.  They  hoped 
that  personal  timidity,  and  even  the  awkwardness  of 
expression  and  shyness  of  men  unaccustomed  to  speak 
before  such  an  audience,  might  be  turned  to  a  means  of 
throwing  doubt  upon  the  votes,  and  thus,  at  all  events,  the 
present  sitting  might  be  got  over  without  a  fatal  decision 
having  been  reached.  But,  as  has  been  said, — and  as  the 
anxious  prisoners  and  their  friends  said  often  enough  to 
each  other, — Francesco  Valori  was  there.  And  he  would 
be  the  most  powerful  man  in  Florence  when  Bernardo  del 
Nero  should  be  decapitated.  Valori  saw  and  understood 
at  once  the  intentions  of  the  friends  of  the  prisoners ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  saw  the  means  of  defeating  it.  He 
stepped  up  quickly  to  the  table  of  the  Signory,  and  saying 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present,  and  in 
the  fewest  and  simplest  possible  words,  that  he  judged 
the  accused  worthy  of  deatti,  required  that  to  be  registered 
as  his  vote.  And  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  following  their  leader  like  sheep  over  a  hedge, 
stepped  up  one  after  another  to  the  table,  and  voted  in  the 
same  form  of  words. 

And  then  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  hope  of  saving 
the  lives  of  the  prisoners  was  lost.  But  yet  there  was  one 
other  chance.  A  recent  law,  passed  at  the  instance  of 
Savonarola, — passed,  therefore,  by  the  party  who  were 
now  urging  the  condemnation  of  these  partisans  of  the 
Medici, — enacted  that  from  every  capital  sentence  an 
appeal  should  lie  to  the  Great  Council.  This  law,  there- 
fore, was  invoked,  and  an  appeal  demanded.  And  of 
course  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  say  what  might  be 
the  result  of  taking  the  votes  of  so  large  and  mixed  a  body 
on  such  a  question. 

The  question  whether  the  appeal  should  be  allowed  or 
not  was  at  once  referred  to  tiie  Signoiy ;  four  of  whom 
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voted  in  favour  of  admitting  the  claim.  The  necessary  i.n. 
majority  for  giving  effect  to  a  capital  sentence  was  not 
therefore  obtained.  The  enemies  of  the  prisoners  feared 
that  they  were  going  to  be  baulked  of  their  prey  after  all. 
And  so  great  a  tumult  in  the  assembly  was  the  conse- 
qnence,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  break  up  the  sitting 
and  defer  the  final  decision  on  the  case  till  another  meeting 
fixed  for  the  Zlst. 

The  agitation  and  excitement  which  this  struggle  for  life 
and  death  had  produced  in  the  Palace,  and  among  the 
upper  classes  of  society,  had  in  the  mean  time  descended 
into  the  Piazza  among  the  populace.  And  as  the  main 
atrength  of  the  "  Frateschi "  was  there,  the  popular  feehng 
was  all  adverse  to  the  accused.  Sinister  cries  for  blood 
were  heard  in  the  streets ; — assertions  that  the  Republic 
was  in  danger,  and  loud  demands  that "  justice "  should 
be  done.  The  whole  city  was  debating  the  question 
whether  the  appeal  should  be  allowed  or  not.  That  the 
law  clearly  said  that  it  should,  was  not  for  an  instant 
deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  doubt  of  either  party. 
Those  in  favour  of  the  prisoners  talked  loudly  about  the 
natural  supremacy  of  the  entire  body  of  the  people,  and 
about  the  lives  of  the  citizens  belonging  only  to  the  body 
of  the  citizens  to  take,  or  to  give.  The  opposite  party 
urged,  that  the  law  which  instituted  the  appeal  had  only 
intended  it  as  a  safeguard  against  the  t^mg  away  of  any 
man's  life  by  the  votes  of  six  men  in  the  Signory ; — ^but 
that  the  present  was  a  very  different  case ; — that  the 
public  had  already  decided  the  matter  in  the  Assembly  of 
Two  Hundred ; — ^that  it  was  absurd  to  demand  an  appeal 
from  such  a  sentence  as  that. 

In  this  violently  excited  state  of  the  pubhc  mind  the 
members  of  the  assembly  met  together  ^;ain  on  the  Slst 
of  August.  The  debates  in  the  hall,  or  rather  the  dis- 
putes, ran  high.    Suddenly  the  beads  of  the  Quilds,  who 
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A.I..  were  among  the  constituent  parts  of  the  assembly,  rising 
furiously  to  their  feet,  declared  that  they  would  bring  out 
the  Gonfalons  of  the  Companies  into  the  streets,  and 
would  lead  the  people  to  sack  the  houses  of  those  who 
attempted  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  This 
proposition  of  these  ardent  lovers  of  liberty  raised  the 
tumult  and  confusion  in  the  hall  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Above  all  the  din  was  heard  the  voice  of  Francesco  degli 
Albizzi,  screaming  out  incessantly,  "  Let  justice  be  done ! 
Let  justice  be  done  I"  The  defenders  of  the  prisoners  did 
all  they  could  to  increase  the  confusion  and  disorder.  For 
it  was  already  iiigjitfall,  and  their  hope  was  to  obtain 
another  prorogation  of  the  assembly.  The  days  were 
going  on ;  and  if  only  the  entry  into  office  of  the  new 
Signory  could  be  reached !  The  fury  of  the  populace, 
roaring  for  the  blood  of  the  victims,  itself  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  gratification  of  its  own  desire.  For  the  mob 
invaded  the  judgment-hall,  and  added  so  much  to  the 
disturbance,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  proceed 
to  any  sort  of  decision. 

But  just  at  that  conjuncture  letters  from  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Republic  residing  at  Rome  were  brought  to  the 
Signory.  They  were  read  at  once,  and  found  to  be  full  of 
matter  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Florentines 
against  the  prisoners.  It  seemed  from  the  tidings  sent 
by  the  agents  of  the  Repubhc,  that  there  was  more  real 
danger  in  these  tentativea  of  the  Medici  than  had  been 
hitherto  supposed.  Larger  and  better  combined  schemes 
were  on  foot.  The  Pope  was  wholly  favourable  to  the 
Medici,  and  disposed  to  aid  them  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  whose  apparent  moderation 
towards  the  Kepublic  was  merely  a  blind,  was  plotting 
with  Pietro,  and  prepared  to  second,  with  all  the  means  he 
could  command,  an  attempt  to  effect  a  forcible  restoration 
of  the  Medicean  rule  in   Florence.      Formidable  i 
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of  troops  Tvere  being  gathered  in  Romagna  with  this 
view. 

All  this,  adding  terror  to  the  enmity  which  already 
animated  the  minds  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
judicial  assembly,  produced  a  sudden  determination  to 
have  the  prisoners  condemned  and  executed  out  of  hand. 
Once  again  the  various  sections  of  the  judicial  body 
retired  to  their  separate  benches  in  different  parts  of  the 
hall ;  and  this  time  the  spokesman  of  each  of  them,  acting 
the  part  of  the  foreman  of  a  jury,  as  we  should  say, 
declared  aloud  the  verdict  of  each  body.  All  were  for 
condemnation  and  capital  punishment,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  appeal  to  the  Great  Council.  They  did  not,  however, 
strictly  limit  themselves  to  this  declaration,  but  "  motived" 
it  more  or  less  at  length.  The  doctors  of  law,  who  formed 
one  of  the  sections,  declared  by  their  foreman  that  the 
danger  of  the  State  justified  the  refusal  of  the  right  of 
appeal ;  Sut  that  if  it  were  granted,  it  should  at  all  events 
be  made  and  the  matter  finally  decided  on  the  morrow. 
"  The  Eight,"  who  ought,  according  to  the  constitution,  to 
have  done  alone  what  this  large  mixed  body  was  thus 
attempting  to  do,  said  by  their  foreman,  that  the  appeal 
must  absolutely  be  refused ;  for  that,  if  perchance  a  re- 
versal of  the  sentence  should  be  obtained  from  the  Great 
Council,  it  would  cause  civil  war,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
city.  The  private  citizens,  holdmg  no  judicial  office,  who 
had  been  added  to  the  assembly,  and  who  fonued  twelve 
different  sections,  or  separate  juries,  confined  themselves  to 
saying  curtly,  "  The  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  that 
forthwith !" 

But  every  one  of  the  spokesmen  or  foremen,  in  giving  in 
these  verdicts  to  the  Siguory,  added  the  customary  formula, 
consecrated  by  the  usage  of  many  generations  on  occa- 
sions when  any  bodies  of  the  citizens  were  admitted  to 
consultation  with  the  Signoiy  : — "  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
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approve  any  determination  which  it  shall  seem  good  to 
•  your  Lordships  to  take." 

The  words  were  mere  words  of  course,  spoken  from  the 
force  of  habit  and  custom ;  but  the  S^ory,  who  were 
still  timid,  and  reluctant  to  send  to  the  block  five  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  the  State,  whose  deaths  would  m^e 
five  powerful  families  their  implacable  enemies,  fimcied  that 
these  phrases  indicated  a  degree  of  moderation  in  the 
assembly,  which  might  make  it  etill  possible  for  them  to 
temporize.  It  was  already  three  hours  after  sunset ;  the 
members  of  the  assembly  were  wearied  and  anxious  to  get 
away;  and  the  Signory,  hoping  to  bring  this  one  day 
more  to  an  end,  without  doing  anything,  began  to  recom- 
mence long  arguments  among  themselves  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case. 

But  Francesco  Valori,  seeing  their  drift,  and  bsing  all 
patience,  rose  with  fury  in  his  eyes  and  gestures,  and 
rushing  up  to  the  bench  of  the  Signory,  s'eized  the 
balloting  box,  which  was  to  receive  their  decisive  vote,  and 
striking  it  violently  against  the  table,  cried  aloud  "  I^et 
justice  be  done !  Let  justice  be  done  ! — or  there  will  be 
trouble  here ! " 

Upon  that,  Messer  Luca  Martini,  who  was  the  "  Pro- 
posto  "  of  the  Signoria  for  the  day,  and  on  whom  devolved 
therefore  the  duty  of  putting  aU  questions  to  the  vote, 
afraid  to  delay  any  longer,  presented  the  balloting  hax.  to 
his  colleagues.  Mve  voted  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  But  the  remaining  three  still  held  firm,  and  gave 
contrary  votes  in  favour  <rf  the  appeal. 

Then  Francesco  Yalori,  breaking  through  all  form  and 
rule,  raised  his  voice  again,  so  that  it  might  be  heard, 
hoarse  with  passion,  in  every  part  of  the  hall ;  and  warned 
the  Signory,  in  very  violent  language,  that  the  people  had 
expressed  their  will  unmistakably  enough ; — that  they  had 
had  proofs  enoagh  that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  impera- 
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lively  demanded  of  them  tbat  they  should  give  effect  to  , 
that  will ;— that  they  were  placed  in  the  position  they  held 
for  no  other  purpose ; — and  that  it  vronld  assnredly  go 
hard  with  any  man,  who  should  venture  to  oppose  himself 
to  the  declared  will  of  the  people. 

Speaking  thus,  he  again  seized  the  ballot-box,  and 
presenting  it  himself  with  violent  and  menacing  gestures  to 
the  members  of  the  Signory,  one  after  another,  so  intimi- 
dated the  four  dissentients,  that  they  all  of  them  gave  the 
vote  he  demanded  of  them. 

In  the  meantime  a  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  hall, 
which  very  curiously  illustrates  the  manners  and  habits  of 
thinking  of  the  place  and  time.  As  a  last  chance,  the 
defenders  of  the  prisoners  brought  the  unhappy  men  into 
the  hall,  with  bare  feet,  and  in  chains,  in  the  hope  that  the 
sad  spectacle  of  these  men,  whom  all  the  city  had  been 
wont  to  look  up  to  with  respect,  might  cause  a  revulsion 
in  the  feelings  of  the  assembly.  Most,  if  not  all  of  those 
present  had  personally  known  the  prisoners ; — ^had  probably 
interchanged  with  them  the  courtesies  and  in  many  cases 
the  kindnesses  of  social  life; — many  had  called  them 
friends;  and  could  they  now  look  on  their  well-known 
features  and  still  thirst  for  their  blood  ?  Lorenzo  Toma- 
buoni !  the  gay,  brilliant,  open-handed  young  patrician, 
beloved  in  his  own  social  sphere,  and  popular  among  all 
classes  of  the  citizens  I  Niccolo  Ridolfi  1  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  promising  statesmen  iu  the  city  ;  highly  gifted, 
and  perfect  in  all  accomplishments !  And  Bernardo  del 
Nero,  above  all  t  the  venerable  old  man,  whom  more  than 
one  generation  of  Florentines  had  been  wont  to  look  up  to 
as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  city,  whose  fault  in  this 
matter  was  at  worst  the  not  having  denounced  the  faults 
of  his  friends !  Were  these  men,  standing  there  with  bare 
feet,  and  chains  on  their  limbs,  and  eyes  beseeching  pity. 
to  be  sent  to  the  headsman  ? 
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But  it  was  very  soon  but  too  clear  that  nothing  was  to 
'  be  hoped  from  this  last  theatrical  resource  of  a  Florentine 
counsel  for  the  prisoners.  So  far  from  any  emotion  of 
pity  being  awakened  in  the  assembly,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  members  could  so  far  command  their  hatred  of 
these  convicted  friends  of  the  Medici,  as  to  keep  their 
tongues  and  their  hands  from  insulting  them. 

So  the  doom  was  pronounced;  and  the  five  culprits 
were  taken  away  to  undergo  it,  with  very  brief  space  of 
time  for  preparation. 

Francesco  Valori  hurried  from  the  ball  of  assembly,  to 
see  to  the  posting  of  an  armed  force  in  such  sort  as  should 
obviate  any  dangers  of  a  rescue.  The  city  continued  in  a 
state  of  great  imitation,  and  great  numbers  of  all  ranks 
crowded  to  suffocation  the  court  of  the  "  Bargello,"  to 
witness  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  It  was  three  hours 
after  sunset,  as  has  been  said,  before  Valori  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  vote  of  condemnation  from  the  Signory.  And  at 
seven  hours  after  sunset,  the  roar  of  the  crowd  at  the 
Bargello  was  hushed,  as  the  prisoners  were  led  one  by 
one  to  the  block  in  the  centre  of  that  gloomy  court- 
yard, where  so  much  of  the  best  blood  of  Florence 
had  been  shed,  and  where  so  much  more  was  yet  to  be 
spilled. 

And  of  all  the  hungry  eyes  that  greedily  marked  the 
falling  of  those  heads,  there  was  probably  not  one  that 
was  not  savage  with  the  remembrance  of  some  relative 
similarly  done  to  death,  generations  ago  perhaps,  by  the 
deed  or  by  the  connivance  of  some  connection  of  the 
sufferer  of  that  day.  And  of  those  who  gazed  on  the 
deaths  of  these  men  with  other  feelings,  there  was,  with- 
out doubt,  not  one  who  was  not  looking  forward  with 
bitter  eagerness  to  the  time  when  the  tables  should 
be  turned,  and  these  victims  be  avenged  by  others. 
And  thus    the   legacy  of  party  and  family  hatreds  was 
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stored  and  transmitted  bom  generation  to  generation  in 
FloreDce,* 

And  what  of  Savonarola  all  this  while  ?  What  was  the 
preacher  of  unity,  charity,  forgiveness,  political  modera- 
tion, peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men,  doing  in 
this  matter,  which  was  convulsing  Florence  &om  the 
palace  to  the  hovel  ? 

He  was  remaining  in  the  strictest  seclusion  in  his 
convent  of  St.  Mark.  Prevented  from  preaching  by  the 
hull  of  Fope  Alexander,  he  was  employing  his  enforced 
leisure  in  "  correcting  the  proofs  of  hia  '  Trionfo  della 
Croce.' "  And  the  eloquent  biographer  of  the  Friar 
labours  to  show  that,  inasmuch  as  he  was  prohibited  from 
speaking  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit,  he  was  powerless 
to  do  anything  towards  saving  these  men  from  death. 
We  find  nothing,  he  says,  in  the  historians  of  the  time,  nor 
in  the  biographies  of  Savouarola,  to  lead  us  to  think  that 
he  took  any  part  either  for  or  against  the  five  victims. 
He  says  himself,  speaking  of  Bernardo  del  Nero,  "  I  did 
not  advise  his  death.  I  should  indeed  have  been  glad 
that  he  should  have  been  sent  away."  Again,  he  says, 
that  he  had  not  interfered  in  the  matter  of  those  five 
citizens,  but  that  he  had  recommended  though  coldly, 
Tomabuoni  to  the  mercy  of  Valori.  Which  shows,  says 
Professor  Villari,  tiat  if  he  took  any  part  in  the  matter,  he 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  the  people. t 

But  it  proves  that  he  was  in  communication  with  Valori 
during  this  '  time  ; — which  indeed  could  not  have  been 
doubted  without  any  such  proof  Nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  seclusion  of  the  Prior's  cell  in  the  convent  of 

*  Ghiioaiardiiil,  Storia  Fiorentina,  oap.  16,  op.  med.  toI.  iii ;  Nardi,  Utorie 
IWenttDe,  lib.  iL  ad  an.  1497 ;  Oaiooiardiai,  Storia  d'ltalia,  lib.  iif.  oap.  6; 
Tillari,  Vita  di  Savonarola,  vol.  it  lib.  4,  cap.  S ;  Pitti,  Storia  di  Firenze, 
ToL  ].,  Tolnm*  del  AtoUt.  Stor.  Ital. 

t  Villari,  Vita  di  Savonarola,  vol  ii.  p.  53. 
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St.  Mark  was  so  profound,  or  the  correction  of  the  proofs 
■  of  the  "Trionfo  della  Croce"  so  engrossing  an  occupation, 
that  Savonarola,  who  had  for  months  past  been  the 
directing  spirit  of  the  poUtical  world  in  Florence,  could 
have  remained  in  ignorance'  of,  or  untouched  by  passions 
which  were  tearing  the  city  in  halves,  and  convulsmg  its 
social  life  to  the  foundations.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  prophet  was  uninformed  of  what  was  passing  on  the 
outer  aide  of  his  cloister  wall  ?  Can  it  be  believed  that  he 
was  even  an  indifferent  spectator  of  a  struggle,  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  party  with  whose  success  his  success, 
and  very  probably  his  life  itself  was  bound  up,  were 
involved; — a  struggle  in  which  his  intimate  friend  and 
leading  disciple  Valori  was  straining  every  nerve  to  insure 
the  victory  to  the  Prateschi  ?  Savonarola  confesses  that 
he  recommended  Tomabuoni  "  coldly  "  to  the  mercy  of 
Valori.  Why,  if  the  prophet  deemed  him  worthy  of 
mercy,  did  he  speak  coldly  in  favour  of  sparing  that  young 
life  at  stake  ?  Why  was  there  no  word  for  the  venerable 
Bernardo  del  Nero,  whose  crimintdity  was  clearly  and 
avowedly  less  than  that  of  Tomabuoni?  The  reply  to 
this  latter  question  is,  it  may  be  feared,  to  be  found  in  a 
brief  remark  of  Guicciardini.  Valori,  the  historian  says, 
grieved  for  the  death  of  Tomabuoni,  and  would  fein  have 
saved  him ;  but  that  could  not  be  done  without  saving  the 
others  also ;  and  Francesco  Valori  could  not  afford  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  removing  Bernardo  del  Nero  out  of  his 
path.* 

I  am  afraid  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Savo- 
narola, despite  the  attention  required  by  the  correction  of 
the  "  Trionfo  della  Croce,"  was  accurately  well  informed  of 
every  step  and  every  phase  of  the  life-and-death  straggle 
that  was  being  played  out  a  few  yards  outside  his  convent 

*  Btoria  FiorentiDB,  op.  Ined.  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 
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door ; — that  it  was  perfectly  and  indubitably  within  his 
power  to  have  saved  the  hves  of  those  five  men,  by  a 
timely  exertion  of  his  influence,  if  he  had  willed  to  do  so ; 
— and  that  the  taking  off  of  Bernardo  del  Nero  was  to  the 
full  as  desirable  and  necessary  to  him,  as  it  was  to  his 
disciple  Valori.  . 

But  these  were  not  days  when  it  was  expected  by  any, 
that  either  clerk  or  layman,  aristocrat  or  democrat,  prophet 
or  profligate,  should  spare  the  life  of  an  enemy,  when  it 
was  within  his  power  to  ensure  the  death  .of  him. 

And  so  "justice  was  done  "in  Florence,  and  the 
dragon's  teeth  were  sown. 
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The  "  Fr&teubi "  in  the  asoendant — Savonarola  begina  to  lose  groimd  in 
the  citf — The  ntttenableneM  of  hia  posilian  u  a  Catholic — Formation 
of  the  company  of  the  "  Compagnacoi " — Saderini  and  his  Km — ESbrti 
of  the  Signorj  to  indnoe  the  Pope  to  withdraw  Ux  ezoommanioatiDD— 
SaTonarola  after  six  months'  silenoe  determinei  to  preaeb  in  deSauoo  of 
the  exoommunioatioii — Prohibition  of  the  archbishop— Deciaive  aotioD 
of  the  Signory  in  Savonarola's  favour — Bavonarola's  argnment*  in 
jnatifioation  of  hi«  disobedience  to  Papal  anthority — Futility  of  them — 
Eia  propheoiea — Equivocal  explanation  of  the  non-ful&lment  of  them — 
The  amount  of  belief  he  bad  in  his  prophetical  gift — Seoond  burning 
of  * '  the  vanities"' — Disapproved  by  a  large  party  in  the  city — Effect  pro- 
duced by  Savonarola  on  the  world  at  large — Fear  added  to  the  anger 
of  the  Pope— Negotiations  of  the  Siguory  with  the  Pope — Florentine 
detenninaUon  not  to  give  up  Bavonarola  to  be  judged  at  Borne — 
Savonarola  prohibited  from  preaching  in  the  cathedral — The  anger  of 
tbe  Fope  against  the  Signorj — Painful  position  of  the  Florentine  envoy* 
at  Rome — Savonarola  prohibited  from  preaching  at  all — His  endeavours 
to  oause  the  calling  of  a  oonnoil  of  the  Church— His  messenger  to 
France  arrested  in  Milan ;  and  his  lett«rs  sent  to  the  Pope — Bage  of 
tike  latter — Enmity  of  the  Franciscans  to  Savonarola — Challenge  to  the 
ordeal  by  fire— Fra  Domcnico— The  three  dicta  of  Savonarola— The 
oidaal  by  fire  promoted  by  the  "  Compagnacci " — Their  motives — DiS- 
ODlty  in  bringing  the  Franciscans  to  the  point — Fra  Oiuliano  Bondinelli 
consents  to  he  the  champion  on  the  part  of  the  Franciscans — The  oon- 
dact  of  Savonarola  with  regard  to  the  ordeal— Of  the  Bignory— A  few 
sane  men  strive  to  prevent  the  ordeal — "  Piagnoni "  anxions  for  it — 
Savonarola's  vacillation  on  the  subject — Seventh  of  April  finally  ap- 
pointed for  the  ordeal — Arrangements  for  it  in  the  Piazza — Soraie  in 
the  Piazza  oa  the  morning  of  the  Seventh — The  pile — ^Tergiversation 
of  the  Franciscans — Impatience  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  Piazza 
— Disturbance  in  the  Piazza — Marcuooio  Salviati — Determinatitm  of 
the  popnlace  t«  await  the  spectacle  of  the  ordeal — Soholastio  disoossion 
between  the  Dominicans  and  Franoisoana — The  Signory  forbid  pro- 
oeeding  with  the  ordeal — Disappointment  and  anger  of  the  people — 
loJDstioe  towsrds  Savonarola — Beproaohes  made  to  him  by  his  oim 
putj — His  humiliation — Betnrn  to  the  convent. 
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And  the  dragon's  teeth  were  sown  in  soil  far  too  favour-  *■^• 
able  for  such  seed,  for  any  long  time  to  elapse  before  an 
abundant  crop  began  to  spring  up  firom  them.  For  the 
moment,  the  violent  blow  inflicted  on  the  parties  adverse  to 
Savonarola  by  the  execution  of  the  five  citizens,  and  espe- 
cially of  Bernardo  del  Nero,  made  the  faction  of  the  Frates- 
chi  all  powerful  in  Florence.  In  the  ensuing  six  -months, 
three  Signories  were  chosen,  wholly  devoted  to  that  party. 
Nevertheless,  an  acute  observer  of  the  times  and  of  the 
social  currents,  might  have  seen  already  that  Savonarola 
was,  to  a  certain  degree,  losing  his  hold  on  the  popular 
mind ;  and  an  adept  in  the  interpretation  of  such  signs  of 
the  times  might  have  predicted,  without  entering  ioto  rivalry 
with  the  prophetical  claims  of  the  Friar,  that  the  time  was 
not  &r  distant,  when  he  might  haply  reach  the  same  ot  a 
worse  pass  than  that  to  which  his  enemies  had  been 
reduced. 

He  was  under  sentence  of  excommunication.  In  vain 
he  laboured  to  show,  with  all  the  learning  and  eloqnence 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,*  that  he  waa 
not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  the  wrongful  and  unjust 
censures  and  commands  of  an  infamously  wicked  Fope. 
And  in  vain  Professor  VUlari  attempts  to  reconcile  his  dis- 
obedience with  purity  of  CathoKcism.  The  difficulty  is  an 
old  one,  and  constantly  recurring.  Of  course,  it  was  a 
portentous  and  altogether  monstrous  thing,  that  such  a 
man  as  Alexander  VI.  should  hold  spiritual  authority 
and  control  over  such  a  man  as  Savonarola.  Portentous 
indeed!  and  what  such  portents  portend  is  now  at  last 
beginning  to  be  intelligible  to  most  men.  But  the  only  way 
out  of  the  cul-de-sac  difficulty,  in  which  Savonarola  and 
his  orthodox  defenders  found  an^  find  themfielves,  is  by 
throwing  down  the  walls  which  formed  the  ctd-desac.    If  it 

•  VUlaiu,  Vita  di  8aT,,  toI.  u.  p.  75. 
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MOT  ^®  competent  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  decline  render- 
'  ing  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  highest  authority  of 
his  church,  because  he  conceives  them  to  be  bad  and  'wrong 
commands,  there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  mighty  fabric  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  We  are  landed  in  full  Protestantism. 
The  thing  is  too  self-evident  to  need  or  to  bear  demon- 
stration. According  to  the  rules  of  the  society  which  calls 
itself  the  universal  church,  Savonarola  teas  bound  to  yield 
passive  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Pope,  and  when 
excommunicated  to  consider  himself  and  behave  as  under 
the  ban.  If  these  laws  did  not  suit  him,  his  sole  remedy 
to  quit  the  association. 

Alexander  VI,  was  Pope.  And  Savonarola  was  excom- 
municated by  him.  And  though  superstition  of  a  very 
grovelling  kind,  rather,  than  any  process  of  logical  con- 
sideration, was  the  influencing  force  that  led  the  Florentine 
mind,  the  fact  of  his  excommunication  was  telling  agEunst 
him  in  Florence.  His  followers  were  becoming  less 
numerous  in  the  city ;  and  the  contemners  of  his  teaching 
more  bold.  To  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  "it  appeared 
a  very  serious  matter,  and  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  a  good  Christian  to  disobey  the  Pope."  *  And  these 
signs  of  the  times  were  not  lost  on  the  Friar's  enemies  in 
the  city.  A  number  of  dissipated  and  violent-tempered 
young  men  of  the  patrician  class,  with  that  strong  feeling 
of  orthodoxy  and  zeal  for  "the  character  of  a  good 
Christian,"  which  has  so  often  been  observed  to  animate 
similar  portions  of  society  under  analogous  circumstances, 
formed  themselves  into  an  association,  called  the  "  Com- 
pagnacci,"  of  which  one  Dolfo  Spini  was  the  leader ;  and 
the  object  of  which  was  to  sup  together  frequently  for  the 
support  of  true  religion,  and  concert  every  possible  means 
of  helping  to  put  down  the  excommunicated  Friar  by 

*  Chiiooiudiiii,  Stotik  Fiorentina,  op.  ined.,  vol.  iii,  p.  167. 
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Sectoring  and  intimidation.  Every  body,  says  the  histo- 
rian, lived  in  fear  of  these  violent  roystering  "com- 
panions ; "  SO  mach  so,  that  evea  sober  steady-going  Paolo  - 
Antonio  Sodarini,  himself  a  noted  and  vehement  Piagnone, 
caused  his  son  Tommaso  to  become  a  member  of  their 
body,  as  a  wise  measure  of  precaution,  in  order  that  if 
things  so  turned  out,  as  to  make  it  desirable,  he  might  in 
the  hour  of  need  find  the  advantage  of  having  made  friends 
with  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness  ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  worthy  douce  man,  he  consulted  the  private  interests 
of  his  own  soul,  by  indulging  his  pietistic  leanings  in  favour 
of  the  Friar.  All  this  time,  moreover,  nothing  had  been  done 
towards  the  recovery  of  Pisa ;  nor  were  the  prospects  of 
the  Commonwealth  cheering  in  that  quarter.  The  French 
King  did  not  come.  The  promised  execution  of  wrath  and 
vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  Florence  in  general,  and  of 
the  Frateschi  in  particular,  was  withheld.  Nor  did  there 
appear  any  probability  of  a  fulfilment  of  Savonarola's 
often-repeated  and  eagerly-treasured  prophecies  in  this 
respect. 

From  aQ  which  causes,  says  Guicciardini,  "Fra  Jeronimo* 
continued  to  go  down  in  the  world  till  his  extraordinary 
ending."  In  the  months  that  followed  the  execution  of 
the  five  citizens,  however,  the  members  of  the  three  suc- 
cessive Signories,  which  were,  as  has  been  said,  all  favour- 
able to  the  Friar,  strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to 
induce  the  Pope  to  withdraw  the  ecclesiastical  censure 
which  had  been  fulminated  against  him.  In  a  letter  from 
the  Signory  to  their  agent  in  Rome,  bearing  date  the  7th 
of  November,  1497,  they  write  with  reference  to  this 
object :  "  It  is  our  will  that  you  beat  on  this  subject,  that 
you  cry,  and  importune,  urge  in  every  possible  manner, 

*  The  aune  ii  wmetimes  written  thus,  tod  BometJEnw  Fra  Qirokrao,  hy 
'tha  Koitempom;  butorUu. 
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and  cease  not,  nor  spare  any  labour  for  the  attainment  of 
'  this  result."  • 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Not  only  was  it  impossible  to 
get  Alexander  to  recal  the  censures,  but  all  the  other 
interests  of  the  Republic  with  the  court  of  Rome,  such  as 
the  urgently  needed  permission  to  lay  a  tax  on  Florentine 
ecclesiasticfd  property,  were  at  a  standstill,  because  the 
Pope  absolutely  refused  to  listen  to  the  envoys  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  any  subject  till  Savonartla  should  have 
been  delivered  into  his  hands.  And  to  this  the  Slgnory, 
consulting,  as  Florentines  almost  invariably  did  throughout 
the  course  of  their  history,  their  municipal  rights  and  inde- 
pendence and  their  feelings  as  citizens  before  their  duties 
and  sympathies  as  CathoHcs,  could  not  and  would  not 
concede. 

And  thus  matters  continued  till  the  Christmas  of  that 
year.  Savonarola  had  at  that  time  been  silent  six  months ; 
and  be  himself,  as  well  as  his  supporters,  who  saw  his  and 
their  credit  visibly  declining  in  the  city,  became  too  im- 
patient of  so  disastrous  a  state  of  things  to  tolerate 
it  longer.  On  Christmas-day  Savonarola,  in  open 
defiance  of  the  excommunication,  celebrated  mass  in  St. 
Mark's,  and  administered  the  communion  to  all  his  friars, 
and  to  a  lai^  number  of  his  lay  disciples.  The  latter 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  favourable  Signory, 
caused  the  usual  preparations  of  pulpit  and  benches  to  be 
made  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and  going  to  Savonarola 
in  a  body,  besought  him  to  recommence  his  sermons. 
And  he,  who  as  his  biographer  says,  had  little  need  of 
incitement,  promised  that  he  would  preach  there  on  Sunday 
the  11th  of  February,  1498.  The  tidings  that  this  was 
to  be  done  caused  extreme  excitement  in  the  city.  The 
Archbishop,  Messer  Lionardo  de'  Medici,  issued  the  most 

*  Letter  quoted  b7  Tilkri,  Tita  di  Sav,,  TOl.  iL  p.  06. 
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stringent  prohibition  from  attending  on  the  promised  *■»• 
sermon  to  all  ecclesiastical  persons ;  and  enjoined  all  parish 
priests  to  warn  their  parishioners  with  the  utmost  urgency 
of  the  consequences  of  thus  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Papal 
authority,  assuring  them,  that  no  one  who  should  be 
present  at  the  Friar's  sermon,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
communion  table,  to  confession,  or  to  burial  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  Signory,  however,  made  short  work  with 
this  episcopal  attempt  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See ; — notifying  to  the  Archbishop,  that  unless  he  with- 
drew his  prohibitions  and  threats  within  two  hours,  he 
should  be  pronounced  an  outlaw. 

So  the  sermon  took  place  as  announced,  and  was 
attended  by  a  very  large  audience.  The  preacher  plunged 
at  once  into  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  excommu- 
nication, using  a  series  of  arguments,  reported  at  length 
by  his  biographer,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
they  manifestly,  to  the  apprehension  of  the  merest  tyro  in  , 
such  matters,  land  the  enquirer  in  full  Protestantism. 
When  the  authority  appointed  by  God  severs  himself 
from  Him,  he  is  then  but  a  broken  tool,  and  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  our  obedience.  But  you  will  ask  me,  says  the 
preacher,  how  I  am  to  know  that  such  is  the  case ; — thus 
hitting  the  one  great  nail  accurately  on  the  head ;  but 
utterly  failing,  as  he  needs  must  have  failed,  to  get  any 
available  solution  of  his  question  by  the  reply,  that  this  fact 
is  to  be  known  by  observing  whether  the  laws  and  com- 
mands of  the  authority  in  question  are  "  contrary  to  that 
which  is  the  principle  and  the  root  of  all  wisdom,  that  is . 
to  say,  a  godly  life  and  charity ; " — a  pelitio  principii,  the 
puerility  of  which  is  such,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  such  a  man  as  Savonarola  could  have  been  himself  the 
dupe  of  it. 

In  the  following  passage  indeed  we  find  him,  not  only 
going  the  whole  length  of  the  extremest  individual  Fro- 
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testantism,  but  setting  forth  that  mystic  "  law-unto-them- 
•  selves "  doctrine,  which  has  in  all  ages  been  found  so 
dangerous  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  fanaticism.  "  Our  per- 
fection," he  says,*  "  does  not  consist  in  faith  or  in  the  law, 
but  in  charity.    And  he  alone  who  possesses  this  knows 

that  which  is  necessary  to  salvation," "  whoever, 

therefore,"  he  proceeds, "  shall  command  anything  contrary 
to  charity,  which  is  the  fullness  of  our  law,  let  him  be 
anathema.  Ay,  if  it  were  an  angel  who  said  it,  if  all  tiie 
saints,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  (which  certainly  is  not 
possible),  were  to  say  it,  let  them  be  anathematized.  If 
any  law,  or  canon,  or  Council  +  should  say  it,  let  them  be 
anathematized.  And  if  any  Pope  has  ever  spoken  in  con- 
tradiction to  what  I  am  now  saying,  let  him  be  excommu- 
nicated. I  do  not  assert  that  there  ever  has  been  such ; 
but  if  there  were,  be  was  no  longer  an  instrument  of  the 
Lord — he  was  a  mere  broken  tool." 

"  Some  among  you  are  afraid,"  he  continues,  "  that 
although  this  excommunication  may  be  null  in  the  sight  of 
God,  yet  it  may  be  valid  in  the  eye  of  the  Church.  Fw 
me  it  is  sufficient,  that  I  am  not  bound  hy  it,  but  by  Christ. 
Oh  1  my  God,  if  ever  I  cause  myself  to  be  absolved  from 
this  excommunication,  send  me  into  hell  1  %  oh.  Father ! 
And  there  are  even  friars,  who  speaking  of  this  excom- 
munication, maintain  that  it  is  valid,  and  that  they  cannot 
give  me  absolution.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  absolution  may 
be  obtained  ?  Ah !  it  were  better  for  me  to  be  silent. 
But  I  will  say  thus  much  to  you.    This  is  the  way  I " 

And  here  the  preacher  struck  two  keys  together, 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  chink  of  money,  thus 

*  VillMi,  Tol.  H.  p.  77. 

t  It  is  obtervKble  that  Saronarola  here  abandons  the  usual  snbterfage  of 
would-be  Catholics,  who,  when  it  ii  inoaovenieDt  to  them  to  obey  the  Pope, 
■ppeul  to  a  future  Council  &b  the  real  teat  of  the  iufallibili^  of  the  Church. 

*  >■  Mandami  all'  Lifemo." 
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indicating  the  means  by  which  absolution  or  anything 
else  might  be  had  from  the  pastors  of  the  Church  in  that 
day. 

I  think  that  a  better  Pope  than  Alexander  VI.  might 
have  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  silence  such  a  preacher  as 
this; — that  any  Pope  whatever,  indeed,  must  have  felt 
himself  and  his  Popedom  to  be  altogether  incompatible 
with  such  doctrine. 

But  what  about  the  wrath  to  come,  that  was  to  over- 
whelm  the  false  Pope  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  preacher 
and  his  friends  ?  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  heaven  would 
pennit  evil  to  triumph  over  good,  and  the  simoniacal  and 
infamous  Pontiff  to  put  down  the  prophet  and  his  work  ? 
•  Had  not  Savonarola  again  and  ^in  declared  that  this 
would  not  happen  ?  He  had  ventured  to  foretell  that  the 
fuhnination  of  the  excommunication  against  him  would 
not  be  permitted.  And  it  is  very  curious,  and  pwnfuUy 
instructive  to  mark  how  the  one  false  step,  which  first 
took  him  across  the  boundary  line  that  separates  the 
natural  from  the  supernatural,  and  teaching  from  prophecy, 
involves  him  in  the  fatal  necessity  of  what  mast  be  called 
equivocation. 

"  I  reply  to  you,"  he  says  to  his  congregation,  in  answer 
to  anticipated  objections  on  the  score  of  the  non-fulfilment 
of  prophecies  on  this  head, — "  I  reply  that  the  excommuni- 
cation has  not  entirely  come,  and  that  therefore  you  have 
not  yet  seen  all."  (He  was  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the 
Papal  bull  had  not  been  pubUshed  in  Florence  in  all  due 
form ;  though  it  had  been  fulminated  with  sufficient  effi> 
cacy,  as  we  have  seen,  to  compel  his  obedience  to  it  for 
six  months.)  "  But  you  have  seen,"  he  continued  in  a 
strain  which  it  must  still  grievously  pain  all  the  admirers 
of  so  great  a  man  to  hsten  to, — "  you  have  seen  how  a 
certain  person  at  Rome  has  lost  his  son ;"  (alluding  to  the 
death  of  the  Pope's  son,  the  Duke  of  Candia ;)  "  and  yoa 
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Del  Nero,  and  the  other  four,)  "  who  will  go  to  hell, 
and  you  will  see  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunals  in  their 
case;"  (not  yet  made  public).  "As  yet,"  he  continued, 
in  the  true  tone  of  conscious  charlatanism,  "  I  have 
not  been  driven  to  have  recourse  to  miracle.  But  in 
his  own  time  the  Lord  will  stretch  out  his  hand.  And 
you  have  already  seen  so  many  signs,  that  you  have  do 
need  of  miracles." 

The  learned  biographer  and  eloquent  advocate  of  Savo- 
narola, of  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  this  period  of 
Italian  history  I  have  so  frequently  availed  myself,  is 
anxious  to  point  out  to  his  readers  that  Savonarola  did  not 
intend  to  lay  claim  to  any  power  of  working  miracles ;  but  • 
was  entirely  sincere  and  whole-hearted  in  the  perfect  con- 
viction that  God  would  work  one,  if  the  time  should  come 
when  such  an  exertion  of  supreme  power  should  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  himself,  God's  servant,  and  his 
work  from  destruction.  When  in  another  of  this  aeries  of 
sermons,  preached  in  the  spring  of  1498,  he  promises  his 
hearers  that  on  the  last  day  of  that  Carnival  he  would 
celebrate  mass  at  St.  Mark's,  and  give  a  solemn  benediction 
in  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church  afterwards,  and  goes 
on  to  say ;  "  I  beg  each  of  you,  that  when  I  shall  stand 
there  with  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  my  hand,  he  vrill  pray 
fervently  to  the  Lord,  that  if  this  work  be  not  of  Him,  He 
may  send  a  fire  that  shall  swallow  me  up  in  hell;" — and 
when  in  another  sermon  he  calls  on  God  to  strike  hini 
down  with  a  thunderbolt,  if  he  were  not  uttering  words  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  Will,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  spoke  in  the  utmost  and  most 
fervid  sincerity  of  heart.  He  believed  in  the  possibility, 
and  indeed  in  the  probability,  of  a  supernatural  inter- 
position of  the  Divine  power  with  an  entire  and  unshake- 
able  conviction.    But  he  could  not  but  have  known  that 
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his  excuse  to  the  people  fbr  the  delay  in  the  manifestation 
of  this  miracle,  based  on  the  quibble  about  the  non- 
publication  of  the  bull  of  excommunication,  was  a  mere 
dilatory  feint.  And  there  is  another  consideration,  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  rely,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  estimate  and  understand  the  strangely  complex 
character  of  Savonarola,  on  the  incompatibility  of  such 
habitual  communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  such  a 
fervid  faith  in  Him  as  the  Friar  possessed,  with  the  self- 
conscious  falsity  of  the  charlatan.  It  is  that  the  moral 
effect  of  such  communion  and  such  faith  will  be  character- 
ized by  the  nature  of  the  conception  which  the  creature  has 
been  able  to  form  for  himself  of  the  Creator.  Now  the 
God  of  Savonarola's  worship  was  a  God  who  was  expected 
to  consign  Fisa  to  Florentine  domination,  as  a  reward  for 
the  piety  of  the  Florentines,  if  indeed  they  would  be 
tempted  by  it  to  be  pious ; — who  was  thought  to  have 
punished  a  Pope  for  pubhsbing  an  unjust  excommunication 
by  causing  the  death  of  his  son,  who  would  otherwise  have 
lived  longer ; — and  who  might  be  expected  to  strike  down 
into  hell  by  sudden  fire  a  preacher,  who  should  not  preach 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  Will.  The  question  arises, 
how  far  intimate  and  worshipping  communion  of  the  soul 
with  a  God  so  figured  forth,  would  be  likely  to  produce 
that  noble  and  lofty  purity  of  truthfulness,  to  wUch  the 
baleful  shadow  of  a  falsehood,  let  it  appear  to  subserve 
whatever  interest  of  piety  or  virtue  it  may,  is  an  aboniina- 
tion  and  an  impossibility. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival  of  1498,  Savonarola 
celebrated  mass,  and  gave  the  solemn  and  public  bene- 
diction which  he  had  promised ;  and  then  there  was  a 
second  collection  and  burning  of  "  the  vanities,"  as  in  the 
previous  year.  But  it  was  very  evident,  although  the 
Signory  was  favourable  to  the  Piagnoni,  and  the  pile  was 
duly  built  up  and  fired,  that  the  Friar  had  gone  down  in 
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.  the  world,  as  Guicciardini  phrases  it,  since  the  last  carnival 
'  that  time  last  year.  The  "  angels  "  sent  round  to  collect  "  the 
abominations"  were  insulted,  impeded,  and  ill-treated  by 
the  Compagnacci  and  their  friends;  and  though  the 
majority  of  the  people  and  the  Signory  were  still  Piagnoni, 
and  favourable  to  the  manifestation,  it  was  veiy  evident 
that  this  second  burning  was  looked  on  witb  evil  eyes 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  city. 

One  tiling,  at  all  events,  this  carniviJ  demonstration  of 
the  Piagnoni  effected;  and  that  was,  to  raise  again  to 
boiling  heat  the  party  hatreds  in  the  city.  The  ever- 
increasing  violence  and  boldness  of  Savonarola's  latter  ser- 
mons, which  assuredly  tended  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Catholic  Church,*  was  working  in 
the  same  direction.  No  sooner  were  these  spirit-stiiring 
and  truly  alarming  discourses  delivered,  than  they  were 
printed  and  vridely  scattered  abroad,  not  only  in  ^Florence, 
but  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  beyond  the  Alps. 
And  tidings  reached  Florence,  and  Rome  also,  which 
showed  that  the  Fria^  of  St.  Mark's  was  in  truth  raising  a 
general  outcry  against  the  too  patent  scandals  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church,  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous. 
Alexander  was  frightened,  and  proportionably  furious 
agiuust  this  traitor  in  the  camp,  this  worm  of  a  preaching 
Mar,  whom  he  had  failed  to  crush  with  the  6rst  angry  but 
contemptuous  stamp  of  his  foot,  and  who  dared  to  rear  his 
crest  and  hiss  hack  curse  for  curse  against  God's  Vice- 
gerent upon  earth.  If  ever  the  extinction  of  opposition 
may  be  tempered  by  mercy  when  effected  by  a  church  in 
the  secure  plenitude  of  "power,  neither  mercy  nor  moderation 
was  ever  exercised  by  the  priest  of  a  church  in  danger. 

*  Bome  ipeoimeiu  of  theM  ■tartling  diaoonrae*  bare  been  givm;  and 
man  J  more  at  mnoh  greater  length  may  be  foand  in  the  pagea  of  Profeawir 
Tillari.  Tbey  are  rath  ai  to  oonvinoe  the  reader  that  it  mnet  have  been  a 
■tong^la  to  the  death  between  the  indomitable  Friar  and  Catkolio  anthori^. 
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The  replies  accordingly  which  came  from  Rome  to  the  *■"• 
urgent  instances  of  the  Fi^none  Signory  that  the  Pope 
should  recall  his  censures  on  the  Friar,  were  far  more  un- 
favourable than  a  simple  refusal  to  do  so.  The  letters  of 
the  Signory  had  reached  their  envoys  in  Rome  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1498 ;  and  the  replies  of  the  Florentine  agents. 
Messer  Domenico  Bousi  and  Messer  Alessaadro  Braccio, 
are  dated  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  after  three  successive  Siguories  of 
Piagnone  sympathisers,  a  Signory  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Frateschi  had  come  into  ofBce ; — a  symptom  of  the 
changing  current  of  feelmg  in  the  city.  Of  the  new  Sig- 
nory, three  only  were  favourable  to  the  Prate.  Neverthe- 
less the  new  govenimeut  was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  Pope  Alexander,  that  Savonarola  should  be 
dehvered  up  into  his  hands.  And  the  fact  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  degree  to  which  Florentine  municipal  rights 
were  always  preferred  in  Florence  to  respect  for  the  Church, 
when  it  came  to  be  a  question  not  of  phrases  and  protesta- 
tions, but  of  deeds.  This  Savonarola  was  in  the  eyes  of 
the  new  Signoiy  a  dangerous  firebrand,  a  nuisance,  and, 
above  all,  a  party  foe.  But  he  was,  by  adoption,  a 
Florentine  citizen.  And  the  members  of  the  Signory,  hate 
as  they  might  within  their  own  walls  their  party  enemy, 
and  willing  as  they  might  be  to  mete  ont  to  him  any 
measure  of  punishment  or  persecution,  were  above  all  and 
before  all,  as  regarded  the  outside  world,  Florentine 
citizens.  And  they  were  not  willing  to  abase  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  Commonwealth  by  giving  up  a 
Florentine  citizen  to  be  judged  by  any  other  mortal  juris- 
diction, lay  or  derical. 

A  "  pratica,"  or  large  assembly  of  magistrates  and  lead- 
ing citizens,  had  been  called  especially  to  decide  what  was 
to  be  done  in  this  matter,  and  to  take  off  the  shoulders  of 
the  Signory  the  responslbiUty  of  dealing  alone  with  so 
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delicate  and  difficult  a  question.  In  this  assembly  there 
had  not  been  wanting  counsellors  who  urged  on  the  Sig- 
nory  the  necessity  of  caring  in  this  matter  "  for  the  honour 
of  God," — i.e.,  obeying  the  Pope.  But  the  deliberations 
of  the  "pratica"  had  resulted  in  a  determination  to  make 
one  more  attempt  at  reconciling  "  the  honour  of  God  "  with 
that  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  had  been  decided  that 
enough  would  be  done  "  for  the  honour  of  God,"  if  the 
Priar  were  prohibited  from  preaching  in  the  cathedral,  and 
confined  to  his  church  of  St,  Mark,  And  letters  were 
sent  to  Rome  conveying  this  determination,  and  joining 
therewith  those  protestations  of  filial  devotion  to  the  Holy 
See  which  Florence  was  at  all  times  ready  to  administer  in 
any  profusion  to  the  Holy  Father,  if  only  they  might  suffice 
to  content  him. 

But  Alexander  was  too  much  in  earnest  in  this  matter 
to  be  contented  in  any  such  manner ;  and,  looking  to  the 
tidings  that  were  reaching  Rome  of  the  spreading  results 
of  the  friar's  preaching,  he  had  indeed  good  reason  to  be 
so.  The  letters  from  Rome,  therefore,. which  reached  the 
Signory  early  in  March,  were  sufficiently  alarming.  The 
interview  between  the  Florentine  envoys  and  the  Pope  had 
been  a  very  painful  and  stormy  one.  The  Holy  Father 
manifested  extreme  indignation,  and  "  wondered  how  the 
Signory  could  go  far  have  forgotten  what  was  due  to  him, 
and  to  themselves,  as  to  aid  and  abet  that  contemptible 
reptile,*  in  offending  the  majesty  of  the  Holy  See."  He 
once  again  demanded  that  Savonarola  should  be  sent  to 
'Rome,  there  to  answer  the  accusations  of  preaching  false 
doctrine,  which  lay  against  him,  and  to  purge  himself  of 
his  contumacy.  If  the  Signory  woidd  so  send  him,  and  if 
he  would  recant  his  errors,-  and  repent,  the  mercy  of 
Mother  Church  was  still  open  to  him ;  he  should  be  re- 

*  "  Venoicciattolo," 
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ceived  as  a  repentant  son,  and  forgiven.  But  if  not,  he,  - 
the  Holy  Father,  was  determined  to  use  the  whole  of  the 
power  in  his  hands  for  the  signal  punishment  not  only  of 
the  heretic  himself,  but  of  the  city  which  dared  to  shelter 
him.  And  the  bull,  which  embodied  these  resolves,  and 
which  was  sent  to  Florence,  together  with  the  letters  of 
the  Florentine  agents,  added  to  the  purely  spiritual 
menaces,  which  the  Commonwealth,  with  whatever  loud 
professions  of  grief  and  contrition,  had  always  been 
able  to  beat  without  any  serious  inconvenience,  certain 
other  threats  of  a  natiu'e  more  calculated  to  touch  her 
heart.  Alexander  declared  that  if  he  were  not  obeyed, 
he  would  confiscate  all  the  goods  of  Florentine  citizens 
then  in  Rome,  would  prohibit  his  subjects  from  all 
dealings  with  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  would 
impose  the  same  on  other  nations  on  pain  of  inter- 
dict. The  envoys,  too,  very  urgently  represented  to  the 
Signory  that  matters  were  coming  to  a  very  awkward 
crisis.  They  were  importuned  by  influential  persons  on  all 
sides  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  amicable  settlement.  The 
Florentines  in  Rome,  they  said,  were  placed  in  a  very 
painful  position.  The  Florentine  name  was  suffering  in 
Europe  in  consequence  of  this  pestilent  Friar.  Rome  was 
becoming  even  unsafe  for  citizens  of  the  Repubhc.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  one  of  the  agents, 
Messer  Domenico  Bonsi  himself.  It  was  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  had  been  the  work  of  an  emissary  of  the 
Medici.* 

But  not  even  these  letters,  delivered  to  a  Signory  hostile 
to  Savonarola,  could  induce  Florence  to  give  up  her  citizen 
to  be  judged  at  Rome.  Another  large  "  pratica "  was 
assembled,  and  separated  vrithout  coming  to  any  resolution. 
It  was  settled  that  the  members  should  meet  again  on  the 

•  Tillari,  Tita  di  Bsv.  vol.  il.  lib.  iv.  oh.  6." 
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17th  of  March.  The  "  Proposto  "  of  the  Signory  on  that 
'  day,  whose  function  it  was  to  take  the  initiative  in  pro- 
posing any  vote  to  the  assembly,  was  Messer  Giovanni 
Berlinghieri,  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Friar,  as  was  also 
the  Gonfaloniere,  Pietro  Popoleschi.*  These  two  in- 
fluential personages  working  together,  succeeded  at  last 
in  obtaining  a  vote  from  the  "pratica"  to  the  effect  that 
Savonarola  should  be  prohibited  from  preaching  altogether. 
Tins,  of  course,  fell  very  short  of  compliance  with  the  Papal 
demands ;  but  the  letters  that  came  back  from  the  Pope, 
in  reply  to  those  sent  off  immediately  to  signify  to  him 
this  decision,  were  full  of  contentment,  praise  of  the  Sig- 
nory, and  benignity.  The  tone  of  them,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  Pontiff's  last  missives  and 
his  imperative  demands,  is  surprising  enough,  and  very 
suggestive  of  the  Pope's  appreciation  of  the  stiff-neckedness 
of  the  stout  burghers  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  of 
the  small  hope  there  was  of  inducing  them  to  grant  the 
whole  of  his  demand. 

Savonarola  received  the  order  of  the  Signory  to  preach 
no  more  on  the  evening' of  the  17th  of  March.  "You 
come,  J  presume,"  he  said  to  the  messengers,  "from  your 
masters."  "  Certainly,  from  their  lordships  the  Signory." 
"  I  also,"  returned  Savonarola,  "  must  consult  my  Lord. 
To-morrow  I  will  give  you  my  answer."t 

He  was  to  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mark's  on  the 
next  day ;  and  he  did  so,  despite  the  order  received  over- 
night. In  that  sermon  on  the  IBth  of  March,  1498,  the 
last  he  ever  preached,  Savonarola  took  leave  of  his  audience, 
announcing  to  them  the  commands  of  the  Signory,  and  his 
determination  to  obey  them.  "  These  are  evil  tidings  for 
Plorence,"  he  said ;  "  misfortunes  are  about  to  fall  on  her  I 

*  PopoleKoM  wu  a  Uedioi,  lut  had  ohanged  bia  familj  name,  1494,  at 
the  time  of  the  .banuhment  of  his  kinBtuen,  • 

t  YUlari,  Vita  di  Sat.  toI.  ii.  lib.  ir.  oh,  6. 
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Ye  fear  the  interdict.    But  the  Lord  will  send  an  interdict 
■which  will  cause  the  wicked  to  lose  both  goods  and  life." 

Still  we  have  the  same  menaces  of  temporal  punishments 
on  his  enemies,  the  same  appeal  to  the  temporal  terrors  of . 
his  hearers,  and  probably  the  sincere  conviction  that  the 
miracle  which  was  needed  for  the  triumph  of  the  good 
cause, — namely  puritanism,  and  democracy  within  the 
walls  of  Florence,  and  the  destruction  of  the  hberty  of 
Pisa,  its  subjection  to  the  Florentines,  and  the  downfall  of 
the  wicked  and  simoniacal  Pope  abroad, — would,  though 
the  wheels  of  the  Lord's  chariot  tarried,  be  forthcoming 
at  last. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  while  waiting  for  this  ex- 
pected manifestation  of  the  divine  power,  Savonarola  did 
not  neglect  to  make  every  preparation  for  fighting  the 
battle  to  the  death  which  lay  before  him,  by  such  means 
as  he  had  in  his  power.  For  some  time  past  there  had 
been  question  of  summoning  a  council  of  the  Church  for 
the  judging  and  deposing  of  the  simoniacal  PontiEf.  The 
Cardinal  della  Rovere,  Alexander's  implacable  enemy,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  him  in  bis  hopes  of  the  Papacy  by 
the  unscrupulous  use  of  the  Borgian  wealth,  and  who,  in 
the  event  of  Alexander's  deposition,  wonld  in  all  likelihood 
be  his  successor*  in  the  chau-  of  St.  Peter,  was  eager  in 
promoting  this  scheme.  Charles  of  France  was  well  in- 
clined to  it,  but,  as  always,  hesitated  and  delayed.  Savona- 
rola, therefore,  set  himself  earnestly  to  the  work  of  causing 
the  calling  of  a  Qeneral  Council.  He  wrote  letters  to  all 
the  principd  sovereigns  of  Europe,  setting  forth  with  all 
bis  power  of  eloquence  and  .argument  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  and  the  absolute  and  pressing  need 
of  taking  the  only  step  by  which  these  evils  could  be  re- 

*  Sella  HoTere  wu  not  immediately  the  suooeasor  of  Alexander  TI.,  but 
he  became  pope  na  Julius  II.  after  thMew  monthi'  papacy  of  Pius  III.,  who 
immediately  Bncceeded  Alexander. 
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medied.  His  main  hope,  however,  was  still  id  Charles  VIII. 
And  before  sending  the  letters  which  he  had  already  pre- 
pared to  the  other  sovereigns,  he  addressed  to  him  a 
special  epistle  urging  him  by  every  consideration,  religious 
as  well  as  poUtical,  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  the  foremost 
step  in  this  great  and  meritorious  work.  But  unfor- 
tunately, instead  of  the  anxiously  expected  answer  to  this 
exhortation,  news  came  back  to  Florence  that  the  mes- 
senger entrusted  with  it  had  been  arrested  on  his  way  to 
France  by  agents  of  LuJovico  il  Moro,  and  the  papers  he 
carried  taken  from  him.  Of  course  the  swarthy  Ludovick 
lost  not  a  moment  in  sending  the  important  letter  that  had 
thus  fallen  into  his  hands  to  his  friend  the  Pope ;  and  the 
fury  of  the  latter  on  reading  it,  and  thus  becoming  aware 
of  the  audacious  machinations  of  the  no  longer  contemptible, 
but  only  too  formidable  "reptile,"  whom  he  had  failed  to 
crush,  may  be  easily  imagined. 

But  while  the  storm  was  thus  gathering  around  the 
Friar  abroad,  an  incident  occurred  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  which  contributed  much  to  advance  the  story  of 
Savonarola  to  the  end  towards  which  it  was  very  visibly 
tending. 

Of  course,  during  the  period  of  the  great  Dominican's 
culminating  ascendancy,  the  rival  friars  of  the  other  orders, 
especially  of  that  of  St.  Francis,  had  been  bitterly  hostile 
to  him.  Trading  jealousy  had  been  quite  potent  enough 
to  make  this  inevitable.  But  now  when  hia  star  was  evi- 
dently declining,  when  he  had  placed  }iiiiiself  in  flagrant 
oppositbn  to  the  powers  which  were,  when  not  only  the 
pride  of  their  own  order  was.  to  be  gratified  by  assisting 
in  running  hinft  to  the  death,  but  credit  in  the  highest 
quarters  to  be  gained  by  such  timely  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  authority,  of  course  the  friars  of  St.  Francis  were 
animated  with  a  more  bumiijg  zeal  than  ever  for  the  con- 
founding and  putting  down  of  so  audacious  a  Dominican 
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heretic.  Now  there  was  a  certain  Franciscan  friar,  Fran-  a,d. 
cesco  di  PagKa  by  name,  who  had  some  time  previously,  ^*^^' 
in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  challenged  Savonarola's  friend  and 
disciple,  Fra  Domenico,  to  put  their  several  pretensions  to 
the  proof  by  both  of  them  voluntarily  entering  a  burning 
pile,  that  it  might  be  seen  which  of  them  would  be  mira- 
culously preserved  from  the  fire,  in  divine  attestation  of 
the  purity  of  their  faith  and  doctrine !  This  had  happened 
at  iS^to,  where  Fra  Domenico  chanced  to  bq  at  the  time. 
He  had  eagerly  and  confidently  accepted  the  challenge. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  his  adversary  was  as 
eager  to  back  oat  of  his  in)prudent  proposal,  and  contrived 
to  do  so  under  the  pretence  of  being  recalled  to  Florence 
by  his  superiors.  This  had  taken  place  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  incident  had  passed  off  without  further  re- 
sults. But  now  the  aspect  of  the  city  becoming  day  by 
day  more  hostile  to  Savonarola,  encouraged  this  Franciscan 
friar,  preaching  in  Santa  Croce,  the  church  of  his  order,  to 
renew  his  challenge.  Upon  which,  Fra  Domenico,  like  a 
war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  started  forward 
again  to  accept  the  gage,  declaring  himself  ready  to  enter 
the  fire  in  support  of  the  celebrated  three  positions  of  his 
friend  and  master. 

These  three  dicta  of  Savonarola  ran  thus,  as  may  be 
remembered — ■ 

1st.  The  Church  of  God  needs  renovation.  It  shall  be 
scourged,  and  shall  be  renewed. 

2nd.  Florence  also,  after  she  shall  have  been  scourged, 
shall  be  restored,  and  shall  prosper. 

3rd.  The  unbelievers  shaJl  be  converted  to  Christ. 

To  these  three  famous  propositions  the  zealous  disciple 
appended,  "  And  all  these  things  shall  happen  in  our  days ; 
and  the  excommunication  recently  fulminated  against  the 
very  reverend  father.  Friar  Girolamo,  is  null.  And  those 
who  do  not  obey  it  do  not  sin." 
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In  support  of  these  theses,  Fra  Domenico,  preaching  at 
St.  Mai-k's,  declared  himself  willing  to  enter  the  fire, 
accompanied  by  bis  opponent,  leaving  the  truth  of  them 
to  be  proved  by  the  miraculous  preservation  of  himself,  or 
their  falsehood  shown,  by  that  of  his  adversary.  The 
Franciscan,  however,  when  he  found  his  old  antagonist  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  became  again  anxious  to  back  out 
of  his  challenge.  And  as  Savonarola  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  any  such  ordeal,  but  on  the  contrary  severely 
admonished  Fra  Domenico  for  the  indiscretion  of  his  zeal, 
the  Franciscan  declaring  loudly  that  his  challenge  had 
been  to  Savonarola  himself,  and  that  he  wanted  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  Fra  Domenico,  was  glad  enough  at  the 
prospect  of  thus  escaping ;  and  the  matter  might  have 
had  no  further  consequences  if  it  had  been  left  to  the 
settlement  of  the  friars. 

But  there  were  men  in  Florence  to  whom  the  proposed 
ordeal  offered  far  too  valuable  an  opportunity  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  designs  for  it  to  be  allowed  to- 
drop  in  this  manner.  The  challenge  and  the  acceptance 
of  it  had  been  pubhc ;  and  though  the  "  Compagnacci " 
were  not  likely  to  be  very  assiduous  frequenters  of  sermons, 
the  matter  had  become  too  much  a  topic  of  public  talk  for 
it  to  fail  in  reaching  their  ears.  The  declaration  of  the 
Franciscan,  that  his  challenge  was  addressed  to  Savonarola 
himself,  was  to  them  the  most  valuable  point  in  the  matter. 
If  Savonarola  should  enter  the  fire,  they  argued,  he  will 
assuredly  be  burned ;  and  if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  of  his  refusal  a  strong  handle  against  him 
with  the  people.  So  the  Compagnacci,  at  one  of  their 
revels,  determined  that  this  premising  idea  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Mar  must  not  in  any  case  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

But  it  was  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  induce  the 
frightened  Franciscan  to  stand  to  his  imprudent  challenge. 
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He  was  exceedingly  eager  to  be  quit  of  the  matter,  and 
thought  be  saw  the  means  of  being  so,  by  adhering  iirmly  ' 
to  his  declaration  that  his  challenge  was  addressed  to 
Savonarola  himself,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Fra  Domenico.  In  vain  he  was  assured  that  no 
harm  should  happen  to  him; — that  the  only  object  was 
to  cause  a  disturbance,  under  cover  of  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  an  opportunity  of  killing  Savonarola; — that 
when  the  thing  came  to  the  point  they — the  Compagnacci 
• — ^would  find  means  of  causing  the  whole  matter  to  be 
broken  off.  It  was  impossible  to  bring  the  poor  caitiff's 
courage  to  the  sticking  poiat ;  and  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained  from  him  was  a  regularly  signed  document,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  fire 
in  company  with  Savonarola,  if  the  Dominican  Prior 
would  venture  on  the  ordeal. 

It  would  seem,  that  the  unhappy  wretch  placed  an 
implicit  confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  Savonarola, 
which  he  deemed  would  assuredly  prevent  him  from 
attempting  any  such  absurdity.  Of  course  he  had  no 
belief  whatever  that  either  he  or  his  opponent  would  escape 
the  entirely  natural  consequences  of  entering  a  burning 
pQe  if  either  should  be  fool-hardy  enough  to  do  so.  And 
he  did  not  doubt  that  such  a  man  as  Savonarola  was 
equally  well  persuaded  of  this  certainty.  Fra  Domenico 
he  regarded  as  an  addle-brained  enthusiast,  who  perhaps 
believing  through  insane  fanaticism,  or  perhaps  wiUing  to 
sacrifice  his  life  in  the  cause  of  his  Prior  and  his  order, 
would  absolutely  be  mad  enough  to  carry  out  the  terrible 
farce  in  earnest.  But  acting  under  the  urgent  instances 
of  the  Compagnacci,  with  Dolfo  Spini  at  their  head,  Fr^ 
Francesco  succeeded  in  persimding  an  unfortunate  wretch, 
one  Frik  Giuliano  RondineUi,  a  friar  in  his  own  convent,  to 
declare  that  he  was  ready  to  go  into  the  fire  with  Fra 
Domenico.    This  poor  man  also,  when  it  came  to  the 
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push,  strove  hard  to  escape  from  the  task  proposed  to 
him,  and  from  the  hands  of  the  cruel  friends  who  were 
'  urging  him  to  it.  But  at  last  he  was  induced  to  sign  the 
challenge  in  due  form,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  poor 
wretch,  "that  he  well  knew  he  should  be  burned;  but 
that  he  did  it  for  the  salvation  of  souls."*  And  thereupon 
another  friar,  on  the  part  of  the  Dominicans  of  St.  Mark, 
one  Fra  Mariano  degli  Ughi,  came  forward,  who  also  signed 
the  challenge,  and  intimated  his  readiness  to  enter  the  fire. 
Now,  it  cannot  but  be  observed  that  this  circumstance 
throws  much  doubt,  nay,  may  be  considered  to  contradict, 
the  assertion  that  Savonarola  consistently  set  his  face 
against  this  proposed  terrible,  and  yet  absurd  project  of 
the  ordeal  by  fire.  It  may  be  true  that  he  had  blamed 
the  over-hot  zeal  of  Fra  Domenico,  which  had  caused  all 
the  mischief  by  first  taking  up  the  absurd  challenge  of  the 
Franciscan.  But  it  cannot  be  believed  for  on  instant  that 
the  Prior  of  St.  Mai-k's,  and  that  Prior,  Savonarola,  could 
not  have  prevented,  had  he  so  chosen,  this  second  of  his 
flock  from  coming  forward  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  of 
the  scheme,  when  it  had  reached  the  degree  of  puhhcity 
and  importance  it  had  now  assumed.  Besides,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
pagnacci  in  the  matter,  assumed  the  certainty  that 
Savonarola  would  at  least  be  present  at  the  ordeal,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  the  Piazza  'delta  Signoria.  Their 
whole  object  in  promoting  this  monstrous  farce,  was  to 
create  an  opportunity  for  laying  hands  ou  Savonarola. 
This  was  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish ;  so  jealously  had 
he  for  a  long  time  past  been  guarded  by  his  friends,  and 
so  well  was  it  known,  that  he  could  not  appear  in  the 
streets  without  danger  to  bis  life.  The  hope  of  the 
"  Compagnacci ".  was,  that  if  happily  he  could  be  goaded 

•  Yillui,  Tita  di  Sat.,  lib.  ir.  cbap,  tu.  toI.  iL  p.  116. 
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into  trying  the  miracle,  lie  would  perish  in  the  flames ; 
and  that  foiling  this  the  matter  might  be  made  to  end  in  a 
tumult,  under  cover  of  which  their  enemy  might  be  mur- 
dered.   But  this  of  course  assumed  his  presence  on  the 
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Furthermore,  this  consideration  cannot  tail  to  suggest 
itself  to  those  who  read  the  whole  account  of  Savonarola's 
conduct  and  preaching  with  attention.  Supposing  him 
to  have  been  entirely  sincere  in  all  his  professions  of 
expecting  all  needful  miraculous  interposition  in  his 
favour,  could  he  have  doubted  that  it  would  be  mani- 
fested, when  not  ouly  the  life  of  his  foremost  disciple 
was  at  stake,  but  when,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  the 
acceptation  or  rejection  of  his  teaching  was  to  depend  on 
the  issue  of  this  appeal  to  Heaven  ?  Surely,  if  Savonarola 
wholly  believed  all  that  he  had  ever  said,  he  must  have 
expected  that  this  ordeal  would  not  be  permitted  to  end 
in  his  confutation  and  destruction.  And  Professor  Villari  * 
accordingly,  has  no  doubt  that  his  hero  fully  anticipated  a 
triumphaQt  ending  of  the  ordeal.  But  why,  then,  should 
the  Friar  have  been  anxious,  as  he  unquestionably  was,  to 
avoid  the  trial  ? 

It  may  also  be  observed  here  that  Professor  Villari,  in 
his  very  full  and  lucid  account  of  this  lamentable  and 
disgraceful  incident,  does  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  quite 
satisfactorily  make  out  his  position  that  the  Signory,  as 
snch,  took  part  with  the  "  Compagnacci "  in  urging  oa  the 
trial  by  fire.  It  is  undoubtedly  clear  that  it  could  not 
have  taken  place  without  their  permission ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  large  "  Pratica  "  was  assembled  to  decide  on 
the  question  whether  it  should  be  permitted  or  not, — a 
circumstance  which  in  itself  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Signory  were  not  eagerly  bent  on  pushing  it  on.    For 

•  Vita  di  Sav.,  toL  ii.  p.  120. 
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had  they  been  so,  it  was  competent  to  them  to  allow  it, 
■  without  calling  a  "  Pratica  "  to  deliberate  on  the  question. 
In  this  "  Pratica  "  there  were  not  wanting  citizens  of  sense 
and  courage  enough  to  ruse  their  voices  against  the  pro* 
posed  wickedness.  They  were  not  friends  of  the  Friar 
who  spoke  thus;  but  simply  men  of  sense,  anxious  to 
save  their  city  from  such  a  disgraceful  exhibition. 

But  passion  and  party  hatred  ran  far  too  high  for  the 
voice  of  moderation,  or  even  of  common  sense,  to  be 
heard.  And  all  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
few  who  really  loved  Florence  better  than  their  party, 
were  now  anxious  that  the  experiment  should  take  place. 
The  Pope  was  eager  for  it,  as  may  easily  be  imagined.  The 
Signory  were  at  all  events  favourable  to  it.  The  "  Arrab- 
biati "  and  the  "  Compagnacci "  were  determined  not  to  lose 
so  excellent  a  chance  of,  at  length,  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
compassing  the  destruction  of  their  great  enemy.  The 
"  Fiagnoni "  were  at  least  equally  desirous  that  the  ordeal 
should  take  place ;  for  they  doubted  not  that  it  would 
result  in  the  glorious  and  plenary  triumph  of  their  prophet, 
and  the  confusion  of  their  adversaries.  They  fully  ex- 
pected that  when  the  moment  of  trial  came  Savonarola 
would  not  allow  his  disciple  and  friend  to  enter  the  fiery  pile 
alone,  but  would  himself  go  in  with  him,  and  would  come 
out  from  the  trial  triumphant  and  unscathed.  But  there 
was  this  difference  between  the  wishes  of  the  "  Piagnoni " 
and  those  of  their  enemies.  The  former,  of  course,  were 
anxious  only  that  the  experiment  should  be  fairly  and 
loyally  made,  fully  trusting  to  supernatural  aid  for  its 
successful  issue.  Their  foes  cared  Uttle  whether  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar  or  two  were  burned  alive  or  not,  so  •  that 
Savonarohi  were  biuned  with  hira.  They  scouted  the 
notion  of  any  miraculous  interposition  on  either  side; 
and  were  only  anxious,  that  if,  as  they  thought  was  most 
probable,  none  of  the  champions  should  be  at  the  last 
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moment  insane  enough  to  step  into  the  burning  pile,  such   a.d. 
a  dbturbance  should  arise  as  should  enable  them  to  make 
sure  of  the  Friar's  life. 

On  the  1st  of  April  Savonarola  proiiounced  a  short 
discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  ordeal  in  St.  Mark's ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving  a  certain  amount  of 
inconsistency  and  vacillation  in  his  words,  which  seem 
to  indicate  a  mind  perplexed  and  not  folly  decided  as  to 
the  line  he  should  take  in  this  matter.  Ho  himself,  he 
said,  had  too  great  a  work  on  his  hands  for  him  to  lose 
his  time  in  such  miserable  contests  *  as  these.  But  if  his 
adversaries  insisted  on  obUging  him  to  submit  to  such  a 
mode  of  deciding  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  that  of 
the  reformation  of  the  Church,  then  "  I  will  in  no  wise 
hesitate  to  enter  into  the  fire,  and  should  be  most  certain 
of  coming  out  unharmed." 

But  he  knew  very  well  that  the  conjuncture  he  men- 
tioned had  arrived; — that  his  adversaries  tcere  loudly 
demandmg  that  he  should  seal  his  testimony  by  this  proof. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  boast  of  the  Franciscans 
that  they  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  hves  in  this  cause, 
only  went  to  show  that  they  were  ready  to  become  self- 
murderers,  "whereas  we  on  the  contrary  come  to  the 
contest  challenged,  and  compelled  to  accept  it,  because  the 
honour  of  God  and  of  the  faith  is  compromised."  It 
seems  strange  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  remark,  that 
the  boast  of  the  Franciscans  that  they  were  ready  to  die  in 
the  cause,  contradicted  their  hypothesis  that  God  would 
give  judgment  in  their  favour,  by  causing  them  to  come 
out  from  the  ordeal  unhurt.  And  this  may  be  deemed 
another  evidence  of  the  perturbed  state  of  his  mind,  and 
the  absence  of  logical  clearness  in  his  view  of  the 
monstrous  absurdity  proposed  alike  by  his  friends  and  his 

"  Miserabili  oontete." — TOlari,  toI.  ii.  p.  121. 
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"  Those  who  shall  truly  feel  themselves  inspLred  by  the 
Lord,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  will  unquestionably  come  out  un- 
harmed from  the  flames,  if  the  experiment  shall  take  place, 
of  which  we  are  riot  yet  certain."  (1st  of  April.)  But  here 
again  he  forgets  that  such  an  assertion  sets  at  nought  the 
whole  theory  of  the  ordeal  as  held  by  himself  as  well  as 
professed  to  be  held  by  hia  enemies.  For  it  was  very  pos- 
sible, nay  very  probable,  that  both  parties  might  "  truly 
feel  themselves  inspired  by  the  Lord ;  "  as  doubtless  was 
the  case  vpith  that  poor  victim  Fra  Marino,  who  protested 
that  he  went  to  the  burning  "  for  the  salvation  of  soub." 

Then  he  returns  to  say,  that  as  for  himself,  *'  I  reserve 
myself  for  a  greater  work,  for  which  I  shall  always  be 
most  ready  to  give  my  life."  But  if  it  were  a  question  of 
simply  passing  through  a  fire  unharmed  and  without 
danger,  by  doing  which  in  the  meantime  his  work  and  his 
cause  and  his  influence  would  be  enormously  increased, 
why  should  his  doing  so  interfere  with  his  reservation  of 
himself  for  a  greater  work  ? 

"The  time  will  come,"  he  continues,  "when  the  Lord 
will  manifest  supernatural  signs ;  but  that  time  assuredly 
cannot  be  fixed  at  will  and  choice  of  any  man.  For  the 
present  it  is  sufScient  that  it  should  be  seen,  that  by 
sending  to  the  ordeal  some  one  of  our  friars,  we  equally 
expose  ourselves  to  the  anger  of  the  people,  in  case  the 
Lord  should  not  cause  him  to  come  out  unharmed  from 
the  flames." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  it  has  been  intended  in 
the  foregoing  remarks  to  insinuate  that  Savonarola  was  not 
willing  and  ready  to  give  his  life  for  the  promotion  of  the 
work  he  had  in  hand.  He  must  have  known  that  the  course 
he  was  pursuing  placed  his  life  in  imminent  and  daily  danger. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  strangely  illogical  and  contra- 
dictory utterances  that  have  been  cited,  show  decisively 
enough  that  the  mind  of  Savonarola  was  not  clear  and  entire 
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in  this  matter.  He  disapproves  of  this  ordeal,  yet  professes 
his  perfect  conviction  of  its  entire  efficacy  for  the  sure  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  all-important  question  which  it 
was  devised  to  decide.  He  declares  his  readiness  to  enter 
the  fire,  if  a  certain  case  should  arise,  which  he  well  knew 
had  arisen ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  protests  that  he 
will  do  nothing  of  the  sort ! 

Are  we  compelled  to  impute  to  Savonarola,  in  reviving 
this  painful  incident  of  his  story,  such  a  want  of  belief  in 
his  own  emphatic  assertions,  as  rendered  him  anxious  to 
avoid  this  proposed  test,  if  he  could  find  the  means  of 
doing  80,  without  compromising  his  reputation;  and  im- 
pelled him,  failing  this  more  desirable  issue  of  the  affair, 
to  prefer  that  a  subordinate  should  make  the  terrible 
attempt  in  place  of  himself?  Or  will  it  be  sufficient  to 
attribute  his  vacillations  and  contradictions  to  that  obscu- 
ration of  intellect,  produced  by  the  too  close  contact  of  the 
mind  with  the  monster-peopled  cloud-world  of  super- 
naturalism,  which  unceasingly  protested  against,  as  it  is, 
by  the  everlasting  fundamental  laws  of  our  nature,  has 
dimmed  and  distorted  so  many  an  intelligence  as  bright 
and  powerful  as  his  ? 

At  last  the  6th  of  April  was  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  ordeal;  and  it  was  finally  determined  that 
!Fri  Domenico  on  the  part  of  St.  Mark,  and  Fib  Giuliano 
Roodinelli  on  the  part  of  the  Franciscans,  were  to  be  the 
two  champions.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  the 
Signoria  sent  a  message  to  St.  Mark's  to  say  that  the 
experiment  was  to  be  put  off  till  the  7th.  And  there  is 
evidence,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  object  of  the 
Signory  in  this  delay,  was  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  a 
brief  from  Rome,  which  they  hoped  might  forbid  the 
execution  of  the  project.  For  it  would  seem,  that  at  the 
last  hour  the  government  had  misgivings,  and  was  a&'aid 
of  the  responsibility  it  was  about  to  assume. 
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But  no  such  brief  came ;  the  city  was  greedily  impa- 
'  tient  for  the  new  and  exciting  spectacle ;  and  there  was  no 
further  excuse  for  delay. 

The  all  but  notorious  intentions  of  the  "  Compagnacci," 
on  the  one  hand,  and  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the  other, 
made  it  abundantly  necessary  for  either  pwty  to  take  all 
the  means  it  could  to  provide  for  the  presence  on  the 
scene  of  action  of  an  amount  of  armed  force,  sufficient  for 
attack  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  defence  on  the  other. 
The  Piazza  therefore  was  occupied  by  a  force  of  five 
hundred  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  Signory,  under  the 
command  of  Giovacchino  della  Yecchia ;  by  five  hundred 
armed  ruffians  in  the  pay  of  the  "  Compagnacci,"  under 
the  orders  of  Dolfo  Spini ;  and  by  three  hundred  faithful 
followers  of  the  Frate,  commanded  by  Marcuccio  Salviati. 
•  The  openings  of  the  streets  leading  into  the  Piazza  were  all 
closed ;  and  eveiy  possible  inch  of  vantage  ground,  and  the 
windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  were  thickly  crowded 
with  the  populace  anxious  for  the  promised  sight. 

The  magnificent  Loggia  de  Lonzi  in  the  Piazza,  was 
divided  in  half  by  a  boarding ;  and  the  half  of  it  nearest 
the  palace  assigned  to  the  Dominicans,  and  the  other  half 
to  their  rivals  and  enemies  the  Franciscans.  Savonarola 
had  spent  the  morning  in  administering  the  sacrament  to 
his  friars,  and  in  pronouncing  another  short  discourse  to 
the  people,  mainly  women  (for  the  men  were  in  the 
Piazza;)  who  thronged  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  While 
he  was  yet  thus  engaged,  the  mace-bearers  of  the  Signory 
arrived  to  announce  that  all  was  ready  iQ  the  Piazza. 

Forthwith  the  Dominicans,  to  the  number  of  about  two 
hundred,  formed  themselves  into  procession,  with  the 
champion  of  the  day,  Fra  Domenico,  at  the  head  of  them, 
supported  by  two  of  his  companions,  who  had  been  anxious 
to  share  his  enterprise,  and  dressed  in  a  crimson  velvet 
cape,  with  a  long  cross  in  his  hands.     Behind  him  walked 
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Savonarola,  clothed  in  white,  and  carrying  the  Host. 
Thus  arranged,  the  procession  took  its  way  to  the  Piazza, 
chanting  aloud  as  they  went  the  psalm,  "Let  God  arise, 
and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered."  They  reached  the 
Piazza  about  midday,  and  paced  two  by  two  through  the 
hedge  of  armed  men  into  the  open  space,  and  into  the 
gaze  of  the  ^ager  and  curious  thousands  who  had  been 
waiting  for  them  there  since  early  morning.  They  crossed 
the  Piazza,  and  took  up  their  station  in  the  part  of  the 
Loggia  allotted  to  them.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
Loggia  was  drawn  up  the  armed  band  of  their  friends 
under  Salviati ;  the  soldiers  of  the  Signory  were  distributed 
around  the  Piazza  to  keep  order  and  close  the  openings 
of  the  streets,  according  to  ancient  custom  on  all  occasions 
of  public  doings  in  the  great  square ;  and  the  Compag- 
nacci  were  drawn  up  under  the  over-hanging  Tetto  de' 
Pisani,  that  building  opposite  to  the  Ptdazzo,  so  called 
because  it  had  been  bmlt  by  the  forced  labour  of  Fisan 
prisoners,  which  in  recent  times  has  been  the  seat  of  the 
Post  Office. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  Loggia,  and  extending 
lengthwise  for  forty  braccia — about  seventy-six  feet — 
between  the  gate  of  the  palace  and  the  Tetto  de'  Piaani, 
was  the  pile.  It  consisted  of  a  platform  of  the  length 
stated,  nearly  ten  feet  wide,  and  raised  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  paved  with  brick.  On  this  lai^e 
masses  of  faggots  were  so  disposed  along  the  entire  length 
as  to  leave  an  opening  at  either  end,  and  a  fr^e  passage 
about  two  feet  wide  in  the  middle.  The  wood  was 
copiously  sprinkled  with  oil  and  resinous  matters  to  ensure 
the  fierceness  of  the  fire.  And  the  mode  of  ordeal  fixed 
on  was  this : — When  the  fire  should  have  enveloped  the 
mass  the  champions  were  to  enter  at  the  opening  nearest 
to  the  palace,  and  proceed  to  the  further  end ;  and  the 
entrance  was  to  be  immediately  closed  by  fire  behind 
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A.ii.  them; — an  arraQgement  which  had  been  adopted  at  the 
express  insistance  of  Savonarola,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  either  champion  suddenly  turning  back,  and  leaving  his 
companion  in  the  flames ; — another  trait  which  seems  to 
impeach  the  firmness  of  the  prophet's  faith  in  the  certainty 
of  the  Divine  interposition. 

Aod  now  all  was  ready,  and  the  populace  were  becoming 
very  impatient  for  the  beginning  of  the  spectacle.  Fra 
Domenico  and  hia  friends,  for  their  part,  were  no  less  eager. 
But  neither  Frd>  Giuliano  nor  his  prompter  and  backer, 
Fr^  Francesco  da  Fuglia,  had  yet  appeared  among  their 
companions  in  their  half  of  the  Loggia.  They  were  still 
lingering  in  earnest  colloquy  with  the  Signory  in  the 
palace. 

Still  the  Dominicans  waited,  and  the  people  became 
mora  and  more  impatient. 

Savonarola  at  last  publicly  called  on  the  Signory  and 
the  Franciscans  to  allow  the  experiment  to  begin,  and  not 
to  detain  the  fasting  people  longer  in  waiting.  The 
Franciscans,  thus  hard  pushed,  then  began  to  put  forward 
all  sorts  of  objections  and  difBculties.  First  they  said 
that  the  red  velvet  cope  of  Frk  Domenico  might,  for  all 
they  knew,  have  been  so  enchanted  by  the  spells  of 
Savonarola,  that  the  wearer  of  it  would  be  thus  unfairly 
preserved  in  the  fire.  Fr^  Domenico  and  Savonarola 
repUed,  that  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  condition  of 
the  ordeal  had  been  regulated  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
they  (the  Dominicans)  abjured  all  incantations,  not  believing 
in  them;  but  they  left  full  power  to  their  opponents 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  such,  if  they  could.  Never- 
theless, in  order  to  obviate  any  difiiculty  on  this  ground, 
Frk  Domenico  agreed  to  take  off'  his  red  cope.  The  Fran- 
ciscans then  alleged  that  his  other  garments  might  be 
equally  enchanted.  And  to  meet  this  difficulty  also,  it 
was  settled  that  he  should  change  dresses  with  any  one  of 
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his  companions.  When  this  had  been  done,  they  insisted  ah. 
that  he  should  not  stand  near  Savonarola,  for  fear  that  *  ' 
great  magician  should  renew  his  spells ;  and  Fnl  Domenico 
accordingly  placed  himself  amid  the  Franciscan  friars  in 
their  half  of  the  Loggia.  Of  course  what  was  really 
hoped  from  this  move  was  that  the  champion  of  St.  Mark 
might  fail  in  his  constancy  and  £iith,  when  thus  removed 
from  the  more  unquestionable  spell  of  Savonarola's  influence 
over  his  disciples. 

All  this  time  the  Franciscan  champion  had  not  appeared ; 
but  remained,  together  with  his  supporter  Fra  Francesco, 
in  the  Palazzo  PiMiico ;  and  thence  sent  out  a  message,  at 
this  point  of  the  proceedings,  to  demand  another  conference 
with  the  Signory. 

But  on  this  the  patience  of  the  multitude  began  very 
perceptibly  to  be  exhausted.  A  deep  murmur  ran  round 
the  crowded  sides  of  the  Piazza ;  and  seditious  and 
menacing  cries,  increasing  every  moment,  began  to  be 
raised  in  all  parts  of  it.  And  this  was  precisely  what  the 
Compagnacci  were  waiting  for.  One  of  their  party,  taking 
advantage  of  the  popular  discontent,  succeeded  in  beginning 
a  disturbance,  which  very  quickly  became  general ;  and  in 
a  moment  the  entire  Piazza  was  filled  with  confusion  and 
tumult.  The  populace  shut  in  by  the  soldiers,  who 
guarded  all  the  outlets  from  the  square,  made  a  rush 
towards  the  palace;  and  the  " Arrabbiati,"  seizing  the 
opportunity,  dashed  forwards  towards  the  Loggia  in  the 
hope  of  getting  possession  of  Savonarola's  person.  But 
Harcuccio  Salviati,.  and  the  stalwart  burghers  under  his 
command,  formed  themselves  in  a  serried  hue  ia  front  of 
that  part  of  the  Loggia  in  which  the  Dominicans  were 
stationed;  and  Salviati,  drawing  a  line  on  the  ground 
with  his  sword,  cried  aloud,  "  that  the  man  who  crossed 
it  should  try  the  metal  of  Marcuccio  Salviati's  arms." 
And  his  voice  and  attitude  was  such,  say  the  old  biogra- 
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phers  of  the  Friar,  that  no  man  was  disposed  to  advance. 
At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  of  the  Signory,  being 
foreigners,  and  understanding  little  or  nothing  of  the 
objects  and  passions  that  were  producing  the  disturbance, 
but  seeing  the  populace  rushing  towards  the  palace,  drove 
them  vigorously  back  to  their  places  around  the  Piazza. 

Comparative  calm  having  Uius  been  restored,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Compagnacci  having  been  baffied,  the 
people  returned  to  their  attitude  of  eager  expectation,  and 
the  Signory  were  at  their  wits  end  to  know  how  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  At  that  moment  a  sudden 
and  heavy  shower  of  rain,  with  mnch  thunder  and  light- 
ning, came  on ;  and  there  was  room  to  hope  that  this 
might  be  the  means  of  sending  the  people  to  their  homes, 
and  furnishing  a  pretext  for  carrying  on  the  wretched 
business  in  hand  no  further.  But  the  populace  were  too 
much  excited,  and  too  eager  for  the  promised  spectacle,  to 
be  baulked  of  it  by  a  thunder-shower.  They  remained  to 
a  man  in  their  places ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  rain  ceased 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun. 

All  this  time  the  Franciscan  friar  had  never  once  dared 
to  come  out  of  the  Palazzo  Publico.  But  his  friends 
began  once  again  to  put  forward  newly-invented  diffi- 
culties. The  next  was  a  particularly  well-imagined 
objection;  because  it  at  once  gave  rise  to  a  scholastic 
dispute,  which  promised  to  occupy  any  quantity  of  time 
the  disputants  might  choose  to  spend  on  it.  The  crucifix 
which  Fsk  Domenico  carried  having  been  objected  to,  he 
had  relinquished  it,  and  said  that  he  would  enter  the 
burning  pile  with  the  Host  in  his  bands.  Thereupon  a 
terrible  outcry  was  raised  by  the  Franciscans,  that  the 
impious  wretch  was  minded  to  cause  the  Holy  Elements 
to  perish  in  the  fire  with  him.  And  Savonarola  and  his 
disciple,  instead  of  simply  giving  up  the  notion  of  canying 
the  Host  into  the  flames,  feU  into  the  temptation  of  opening 
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a  learned  discussion  on  tbe  subject.  In  any  case,  they  A.n. 
maintained,  the  accidents  only  of  the  sacrament  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  fire ;  the  essential  substance  thereof 
Tould  remain  untouched.  And  they  cited  many  learned 
writers  in  support  of  this  view.  Of  course  their  adver- 
saries were  only  too  happy  to  commence  a  battle  on  this 
ground,  which  promised  to  put  off  the  execution  of  the 
dreaded  ordeal  indefinitely.  And  the  Signory,  taking 
advantage  of  this,  sent  a  message,  while  the  disputants 
were  still  in  hot  argument,  to  declare  that  the  experiment 
of  the  fire  could  not  be  allowed  to  take  place. 

Thereupon  the  indignation  and  rage  of  tbe  baulked  and 
disappointed  populace  knew  no  bounds.  And  all  parties 
were  equally  disappointed  and  equally  angry.  No  one  of 
them  had  succeeded  in  its  special  aims  and  wishes.  The 
"  Arrabbiati "  and  "  Compagnacci "  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  murder  of  Savonarola.  The  "Piagnoni"  had 
failed  to  attain  that  triumphant  vindication  of  the  truth 
of  their  prophet's  doctrine  and  heavenly  mission  which 
they  had  so  confidently  anticipated.  All  alike,  after  hours 
of  expectant  .waiting,  fasting,  and  drenched  by  the  r^n, 
had  been  baulked  of  the  exciting  spectacle  to  which  they 
had  looked  forward  with  such  intense  curiosity  and  interest. 
All  alike,  believing  friends  as  well  as  scofiing  foes,  poured 
forth  the  phials  of  their  wrath  upon  the  unhappy'  prophet. 
The  hostile  Signory  declared,  and  spread  about  with 
unblushing  effrontery  the  lie,  that  Savonarola's  fears  had 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  ordeal,  and  that  conse- 
quently his  character  as  a  charlatan  and  impostor  was  no 
longer  doubtful.  The  false  Franciscans  went  about  the 
city  boasting  of  victory  with  a  brazen-faced  audacity  that 
took  its  cue  from  the  shameless  falsehoods  of  their  superiors. 
And — cruellest  cut  of  all, — the  disappointed  "  Piagnoni " 
were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  their  prophet's  failure 
to  achieve  the  full  and  glorious  victory  which  he  had 
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■  promised  them.  And  why,  they  asked,  had  he  thus 
lailed  ?  There  was  the  assembled  city  in  eager  expecta- 
tion of  the  test.  There  were  the  enemies  ready  to  be 
confounded.  There  was  the  pile  only  wtuting  for  the 
torch.  Why  had  Savonarola  not  entered  it  ?  Why  not 
have  entered  the  flames  alone,  if  need  were?  What 
mattered  it  that  the  wretched  Franciscan,  the  miserable 
dupe  and  tool  of  others,  were  burned,  or  whether  he 
escaped  by  a  tergiversation  which  equally  gave  their  side 
the  victory,  if  only  their  prophet  had  known  how  to  seize 
it  ?    Ay !  why  did  not  Savonarola  step  alone  into  the  fire, 

-  and  perform  the  miracle  he  had  aoDounced  as  certain  to 
follow  ?  * 

Yea  t  this  was  the  cruellest  cut  of  all  to  the  prophet's 
heart  in  that  hour  of  humiliation ; — cruel  with  the  hungry 
cruelty  of  a  spectacle-loving  populace  on  the  seats  of  a 
gladiatorial  arena,  superadded  to  the  cruelty  of  a  baulked 
and  humiliated  faction  1 

But  were  the  "  Piagnoni "  altogether  wrong  or  im- 
reasonable  in  their  teguments?  Savonarola  had  loudly 
and  most  emphatically  asserted  that  those .  who  should 
enter  that  fire  in  the  spirit  of  undoubting  faith  and  believe 
in  |the  righteousness  of  the  cause  to  which  they  claimed 
the  testimony  of  Heaven,  would  undoubtedly  come  out 
thei-efrom  unharmed.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
bm-ning  of  a  miserable  Mar  was  necessary  to  the  .perform- 
ance of  this  miracle?  Would  Savonarola  have  been 
burned  because  the  other  was  not  burned?  What  was 
wanted  for  the  definitive  triumph  of  tus  and  their  cause 
was  not  the  burning  of  the  Franciscan,  but  the  miracle, — 

*  Qnicciaidini,  Btoiia  Fionntina,  op.  in«d.  vol.  iiL  chap.  xvi. ;  Qntod- 
ardini,  Storia  d'ltalis,  lib.  iii.  chap,  vi ;  Nardi,  Istorie  di  Firenze,  ed. 
Firanze,  1842,  toI.  i.  pp.  141  et  teq. ;  QioTMini  Cunbi,  Istorie  Delii.  degli 
Erndit.  Tom.  toI.  xxi.  pp.  119  »t  »eq. ;  BnrkmaMhi,  Tita  di  SaTonuola; 
Tillaii,  Vita  di  Sav.,  lib.  It.  olup  rii. 
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the  promised  miracle !    Why  had  the  prophet  failed  to    *.». 
perform  it?  "^''• 

These  were  the  murmurings  and  cries  which,  with 
angrily  expressed  misgiving  among  the  more  seriously 
religious,  and  with  lend  taunts  among  the  more  poUtical 
adherents  of  the  party,  were  rife  among  the  crowd  that 
filled  the  streets,  as  Savonarola,  escorted  and  protected  by 
the  faithful  band  of  armed  disciples  under  Marcaccio 
Salviati,  returned  to  St.  Mark's.  It  was  a  bitter,  bitter 
hour  for  Savonarofa,  perhaps  the  most  bitter  he  had  ever 
yet  known  in  a  Ufe  that  had  seen  much  of  bitterness ; — 
an  hour — and  but  the  first  of  many  even  now  coming 
upon  him^-of  retribution  for  that  first  false  step  in  the 
fatal  path  of  supernatural  pretension,  which  had  by  the 
tendency  of  a  shppery  and  almost  irresistible  slope  led  him 
to  his  present  position.  It  is  tme  that  the  character  of 
prophet  had  in  the  first  instance  been  almost  thrust  upon 
him; — true  also,  doubtless,  that  the  utterances  which 
welled  up  hot  fix)m  the  spiritual  depths  of  his  own  fervid 
soul  were  at  first  but  the  expressions  of  his  own  illi- 
mitable conviction  that  his  word  and  his  work  were  of 
God,  and  that  God  in  His  own  time  and  His  own  way 
would  not  suffer  that  work  to  fall  to  the  ground ; — true 
further  that  these  had,  in  falling  on  the  duller  and  more 
earthy  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  mingling  with  the  gross 
superstitious  elements  there,  caused  the  deposition  in  them 
of  a  poisonous  precipitate  of  direct  material  prophecy  and 
miraculoxis  promise,  very  different  in  its  nature  from  the 
exalted  but  more  vague  result  of  the  seer'a  own  communion 
with  the  Infinite. 

But  alas !  power — ^worldly,  practical  power — had  come 
with  this  degradation  of  the  subhme  faith  of  a  noble  soul 
to  the  boastingly  promised  wonders  of  a  charlatan.  Alas  1 
the  seer  was  also  a  politician  and  the  head  of  a  faction. 
And  the  "  recovery  of  Pisa  "  was  obliged  to  hold  a  fore- 
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A.B.  most  place  in  God's  programme  for  the  providential 
governance  of  the  world. 

Yes !  that  hour  of  humiliation  was  an  hour  of  retribu- 
tion also ; — of  retribution,  as  ever,  necessary,  normal, 
righteous,  inevitable. 

Did  the  afflicted  prophet  in  any  degree  recognise  it  as 
such?  Were  the  reproaches  of  his  followers  the  worst 
that  Savonarola  had  to  listen  to  that  day  ?  Or  did  the  still 
small  voice  whisper,  that  the  necessity  of  the  circum- 
stances, expediency,  righteousness  of  wish  and  of  motive 
had  prevailed  to  cause  the  tempted  tongue  to  utter  more 
than  the  convictions  of  the  soul  could  warrant  P  Each 
reader  must  for  himself  judge,^-or  forbear  to  judge — ^how 
far  any  such  miserable  consciousness  admonished  Savo- 
narola in  the  hour  of  his  agony, — that  for  him  the  judg- 
ment which  had  fallen  on  him  was  a  righteous  one. 


Joy  Google 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Injat7  done  to  SavoaaxoU  bj  the  proposal  of  Qm  ordeal— Lirei  of 
"Piagnoni"  not  safe  in  the  ttreeta — Fropoial  of  the  "Fntesohi" 
p«rty  to  tftke  up  anni— rejeoted  bj  Fronoesao  Yalori — Bu  charaot^: — 
Simdar,  the  8th  April,  1496,  in  Florenoe— Savonanila  preaohei,  deipita 
the  oommaiida  of  tho  Bignory^-Hu  last  sermon — Sermon  hy  Fri 
Mariano  degli  XJghi  at  the  cathedral — Distnrbanoes  in  the  oitj — Attack 
hy  the  moh  on  the  ConTsnt  of  St.  Maik-^Defenca  by  the  monki^- 
•  Fraiioescd  Valari  esoapea  from  the  convent — Is  killed  by  the  mob  near 
his  own  honse— His  wife  also  mnrdered — Infamous  oondnot  of  the 
Signory— The  mob  break  into  the  oonTent—Fri  Benedetto  on  the  roof 
— Savonarola  takes  no  pari;  in  the  fighting— Anecdotes  of  the  fighting 
in  the  choroh — Illegal  prooeeding  of  the  Signory — The  ohnroh  doors 
fired— Fr4  Enrioo  il  Tedesoo — SaTonarola  leads  the  monks  to  the  library 
— His  exhortations  to  them — Order  sent  hy  the  Signory  for  the  arreit 
of  Savonarola — Fti  Halatesta  Saoromoro  plays  the  part  of  Jodas — 
Savonarola,  with  Fri  Domenico  and  another,  arrested— Taken  with 
difflooltj  throngh  the  crowd  to  the  PaUtxut  PuUiieo— Imprisoned  in 
separate  cells — ApprohatiDn  of  Pope  Alexander ;  of  Lndovioo,  Poke  of 
Milan— News  of  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France. 

The  plot  of  the  "  Arrabbiati "  had  failed,  in  so  far  as 
they  bad  not  succeeded  in  laying  hands  on  Savonarola  in 
the  confusion  attendant  upon  the  scene  of  the  ordeal  and 
its  abortive  conclusion.  Nevertheless  this  unhappy  chal- 
lenge, and  the  manner  in  which  the  "  Compagnacci "  had 
av^ed  themselves  of  it,  had  very  powerfully  played  their 
game  and  damaged  that  of  their  opponents.  From  the 
time  of  the  proposed  ordeal  the  current  of  the  public 
feehng  began  to  set  strongly  and  unmistakably  against 
Savonarola.  Very  many  of  those  who  had  previously  been 
believers  in  him,  and  political  partisans  as  well  as  theo- 
logical disciples,  began  now  to  doubt  whether  they  had  not 
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been  deceived  by  an  impostor.  They  could  not  pardon 
tbeir  bieropbant  for  not  having  performed  the  miracle 
which  all  the  city  had  congregated  to  witness,  which  he 
declared  that  he  could  perform,  and  which  would  have 
definitively  silenced  bis  and  their  enemies.  They  could 
not  comprehend  that  be  should  have  abstained  from  this 
victory  on  any  other  theory  than  that  of  his  inabibty  to 
achieve  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  "Arrabbiati"  and  the  "Com- 
pagnacci "  saw  the  opportunity,  and  were  prompt  to  seize 
it.  The  Signory  were  with  them  in  feeling,  and  bad, 
moreover,  a  special  interest  in  getting  rid  by  any  means 
of  so  grave  and  perplexing  a  cause  of  difficulty  and  danger 
as  Savonarola  bad  become.  If  by  any  means, — by  any  . 
accident  for  which  they  were  not  responsible, — this 
stumbUng-block  and  cause  of  scandal  could  be  removed, 
all  the  exceedingly  embarrassing  difficulties  with  Rome 
would  be  at  once  removed  also;  Pope  Alexander  would 
become  the  very  good  friend  of  the  C3omnionwealth ;  the 
tax  on  ecclesiastical  property  so  urgently  needed  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  Fisa  would  be  conceded, 
and  all  would  go  well. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  soon  became  clear  that  the 
comparatively  few  "  Piagnoni,"  who  in  this  season  of  dis- 
couragement and  depression  remained  firm  in  their  faith 
and  loyal  to  their  prophet,  could  not  show  themselves  in 
the  streets  with  safety  to  their  lives.*  It  was  proposed  by 
some  of  the  leading  and  bolder  spirits  of  the  party  under 
these  circumstances  that  they  should  not  wait  for  the 
attack  which  their  enemies  were  manifestly  plotting  against 
them,  but  should  gather  their  strength  together,  and  be 
the  first  to  attack  the  enemy.  There  might  be  a  hope  in 
this  manner  that  they  would  carry  with  them  the  masses 
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.  of  the  populace,  with  whom  the  name  of  the  Friar,  as  the 
originator  and  founder  of  the  popular  Great  Council,  was 
still  powerful.  But  it  was  certain  that  no  such  plan  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  Savonarola  himself.  Even 
the  introduction  of  arms  into  the  Convent  of  St.  Mark,  for 
the  defence  of  the  building  against  the  attack  which  was 
expected,  had  been  managed  secretly,  and  without  his 
knowledge.  Those  leading  men  of  the  party,  therefore, 
who  were  not  merely  poUtical  partisans,  but  faithful  re- 
ligious disciples  of  tiie  prophet,  whoUy  refused  to  adopt 
any  such  line  of  action. 

And  it  is  not  without  some  surprise  that  we  find  that 
the  chief  of  these  recusants  was  no  other  than  our  old 
acquaintance  Francesco  Valori,  assuredly  not  the  man, 
judging  from  what  we  have  already  seen  of  him,  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  stand  forth  as  the  maintainer 
of  legality,  and  the  practiser  of  moderation  and  long- 
suffering.  But  so  it  was.  And  it  must  be  attributed  to 
the  real  influence  of  Savonarola  upon  the  hearts  and 
character  of  his  intimate  disciples,  that  the  fiery  democrat 
of  former  years,  the  man  who  had  rushed  at  the  head  of 
the  furious  populace  to  the  sack  of  the  Medicean  palace 
and  the  burning  of  citizens'  houses,  the  noisy  demagogue 
who  had  wrenched  from  a  reluctant  Signory  the  capital 
condemnation  of  the  five  Medicean  partisans,  had  now 
become  the  determined  advocate  of  peace  and  abstinence 
from  bloodshed  and  illegal  violence.  But  if  years,  and  all 
that  they  had  brought  with  them,  had  made  Yalori  a  wiser 
and  a  better  man,  they  had  not  cancelled  his  past  deeds  in 
the  minds  of  his  adversaries,  nor  blotted  out  the  accumu- 
lated debt  of  retribution  which  he  owed  to  the  famiUes  and 
friends  of  the  men  who  had  been  beheaded,  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  Medicean  party,  with  whom  the  "  Arrabbiati" 
were  now  perfectly  ready  to  combine  for  the  destruction  of 
the  man  who  was  equally  obnoxious  to  both  these  Actions. 
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Such  debts  were  rarely  paid  save  in  one  way  in  tliat  time 
•  and  country ;  and  there  is  a  text  respecting  ready  handlers 
of  the  sTTord,  the  truth  of  which  Valori,  now  a  "  Piagnone" 
student  of  holy  writ,  would  soon  have  to  recognize. 

The  morning  of  Sunday  the  8th  of  April,  1498,  the  day 
following  the  deplorable  farce  of  the  ordeal  in  the  Piazza, 
passed  off  without  disturbance.  But  in  the  brooding 
quietude  of  the  city  there  was  that  vague  and  indescrib- 
able something  in  the  social  atmosphere  which  portends 
the  coming  storm,  as  sensibly  as  the  heavy  dull  stillness  of 
a  lowering  sky  portends  a  tempest.  Savonarola  preached 
that  morning  at  St.  Mark's.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  doing  so  he  acted  in  opposition  to  his  declared  intention 
of  obeying  the  order  of  the  Signory,  which  prohibited  him 
from  entering  the  pulpit.  Possibly  this  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  he  considered  all  terms  to  be  henceforth  at 
an  end  between  him  and  them ;  that  he  foresaw  that  the 
end  was  near,  and  judged  that  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  abstaining  from  putting  his  rapidly-waning  time  to 
profit  in  the  manner  that  had  always  been  the  means  of 
his  strength  and  the  best-loved  occupation  of  his  life.  His 
sermon  was  short,  and  full  of  foreboding  sadness.  He 
protested  his  readiness  to  go  to  the  death  for  the  good  of 
his  country  and  his  flock ;  and  in  dismissing  his  congrega- 
tion he  appeared  to  speak  as  if  conscious  that  he  was 
addressing  them  for  the  last  time.*  If  such,  indeed,  were 
his  presentiment,  it  was  justified  by  the  event. 

In  the  afternoon  numbers  of  the  "  Piagnoni,"  after 
attending  vespers  at  St.  Mark's,  proceeded  to  the  cathe- 
dral, where  one  of  Savonarola's  friars,  Fra  Mariano  degli 
XJghi,  one  of  those  who  had  been  an  anxious  candidate  for 
the  honour  of  entering  the  fire  with  Tra  DOmenico,  was  to 
preach  that  evening.    They  found  the  nave  of  the  vast 

'  ViJlari,  TiU  H  S&t.,  lib.  ir.  ehap.  viii. ;  Nudi,  toe,  eit, 
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church  abeady  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  people,  ^■^^ 
evidently  expecting  that  something  very  different  from  a 
sermon  was  about  to  happen.  And  in  the  space  in  front 
of  the  church  there  were  grouped  large  bodies  of  the 
"  Arrabbiati."  From  insulting  gibes  and  throwing  of 
stones  to  the  drawing  of  swords  &om  their  scabbards,  the 
passage  was  easy  and  quick.  And  the  first  sword-gleam 
was  to  the  excited  city  as  the  setting  of  a  match  to  gun- 
powder. In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  tumult  spread 
and  enveloped  the  entire  city.  The  "Fiagnoni"  rushed 
to  their  houses  to  arm  themselves,  but  when  they  returned 
into  the  streets  they  found  that  bodies  of  the  "  Compag- 
nacci"  had  taken  up  positions,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  comers  of  the  streets  and  most  commanding 
spots  of  vantage.  Already  among  a  vast  multitude  who 
had  assembled  in  the  central  Piazza  cries  were  heard,  "  To 
St.  Mark's  !    To  St.  Mark's !     Fire  to  St.  Mark's  1"* 

And  the  mfuriated  crowd  rushed  thither  at  the  words, 
kilUng  by  the  way  two  or  three  unhappy  "  Fiagnoni "  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.  At  the  con- 
vent the  church  was  still  full  of  those,  chiefly  women,  who 
had  remained  there  in  prayer  after  the  vespers.  But  a 
sudden  torrent  of  stones  thrown  in  among  the  congregation 
by  the  foremost  of  the  crowd  gave  notice  that  the  raging 
mob  was  at  hand ;  and  amid  the  shrieks  of  the  women  the 
place  was  emptied  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  the  body  of  the 
rioters,  when  they  reached  the  convent,  found  every  ingress 
shut  and  barred. 

There  reaudned  a  small  body,  not  more  than  thirty  it 
would  seem  &om  the  most  trustworthy  account3,t  of  firm 

*  "  AtMmarvho,  uumaroho  col  fsoolio,"  u  old  Oioraniu  Cambi  uja  in 
hu  otranga  muiiier,  writing  ezaatly  u  the  populaoo  of  hii  time,  and  it 
Diiut  be  Mippoied  the  npp«r  oltuea  sIm,  pronounoed  the  woidi. — Cunbt, 
Istorie  Delii.  degU  Ernd.  Toao.  roL  xxi.  p.  119. 

t  Villari,  he.  eti. 
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AD.  and  faithful  friends  in  the  convent  prepared  to  defend  it  to 
■  the  last.  They  had  a  few  arms, — muskets,  partisans,  and 
pikesi  not  cannon  as  had  been  imagined  by  modem  writers, 
misled  by  the  word  "  artiglieria,"  which  in  that  day  sig- 
nified any  sort  of  fire-arm, — and  with  these,  principally 
under  the  direction  of  Francesco  Davanzati,  who  had 
chiefly  supplied  them,  preparations  were  made  for  defend- 
ing the  walla.*  But  Savonarola  strongly  disapproved  any 
attempt  of  the  kind.  He  would  have  takeo  the  crucifix  in 
his  hand  and  gone  forth  to  the  multitude,  by  whom  he 
would  assuredly  have  been  instantly  torn  in  pieces,  saying 
that  it  was  on  his  account  alone  that  oil  these  evil  passions 
were  raging ;  but  all  his  family  of  friars  got  about  him, 
and  besought  him  not  to  abandon  them, — nay,  absolutely 
refused  to  allow  him  to  execute  his  purpose. 

Meanwhile  some  sixteen  of  the  friars  had  taken  up  sach 
arms  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  joined  them- 
selves to  the  little  band  of  then*  lay  defenders.  But  the 
Prior  earnestly  called  on  them  to  lay  aside  all  carnal 
weapons,  and  put  their  trust  alone  in  those  more  proper 
to  their  calling.  Taking  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  he  headed 
a  procession  of  his  community  around  the  cloister,  singing 
as*  they  went  the  " Salvum  fac  popvlum  tuum  Domtne;" 
and  most  of  those  who  had  armed  themselves  laid  aside 
their  weapons  in  obedience  to  his  behest  and  example. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
crowd  was  still  increasing  in  numbers  and  violence  in  the 
Piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  when  a  party  of  the  mace- 
bearers  of  the  Signory  made  their  appearance; — with  a 
view,  it  will  of  course  be  supposed,  of  putting  down  the 
disturbance  and  causing  the  law  to  be  respected  by  the 
rioters; — not  at  all,  but  bringing  from  the  Signory  the 

'  The  meet  trtiihrorth^  infbnnatioii  of  the  ajnoant  and  nature  of  the 
means  for  the  defence  of  the  oonTent  vhioh  had  been  introdnoed  intfl  it, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  doeomenta  of  the  prooeBs  against  Saronatola. 
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almost  incredible  message  to  the  convent  that  every  inmate 
of  it  was  commanded  to  lay  down  his  anns.  With  the 
crowd  of  armed  and  dangerous  rioters  who  were  rag^g 
around  the  convent  no  word  of  interference  was  attempted. 
It  was  further  intimated  to  Savonarola  that  sentence  of 
exile  had  been  passed  against  him,  and  that  he  was  required 
to  quit  the  Florentine  territory  within  twelve  houra. 

Seeing  how  things  were  going,  and  judging  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hold  the  convent  against  the  rioters 
much  longer,  Francesco  Valori,  vrho  had  hitherto  been 
among  the  defenders  of  the  building,  determined,  much 
against  the  advice  of  Davanzati,  on  endeavouring  to  effect 
an  escape  from  it,  in  the  hope  of  organising  in  the  city  the 
means  of  making  head  against  the  riotera.  He  caused 
himself  to  be  let  down  from  a  window  at  the  back  of  the 
convent,  which  then  looked  upon  a  large  extent  of  garden 
ground,  and  by  this  means  managed  to  escape  the  assailants 
and  reached  his  house.  But  he  found  it  already  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  his  enemies ;  and  he  had  hardly  reached 
.  the  spot,  when  an  official  of  the  Signory.came  with  a  sum- 
mons to  him  to  present  himself  immediately  before  the 
board.  He  decided  on  obeying;  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  accompany  the  officer  to  the  Palazzo  Pvhhlico.  He 
imagined,  says  Professor  Villari,  that  his  presence  and  per- 
sonal  authority  would  suffice  to  make  the  members  of  the 
Signory  ashamed  of  their  scandalous  conduct,  and  induce 
them  to  take  measures  for  the  pacification  of  the  city.  He 
remembered  the  day  when  his  energy  and  inSnence  had 
succeeded  in  controlling  the  Signory,  and  fancied  that  the 
feat  might  be  repeated.  But  he  omitted  to  calculate  the 
difference  between  the  momentum  of  a  man  who  is  sailing 
prosperously  with  the  popular  breeze,  and  one  who  is 
strug^ng  adversely  against  it. 

In  any  case  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  trying  the 
effect  of  his  eloquence  on  the  magistrates  of  the  Signory. 
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For  as  he  traversed  the  crowd,  with  the  official  who  had 
'  been  sent  to  summon  him  by  his  side,  he  was  cut  down 
and  despatched  by  certain  members  of  the  Ridolfi  and 
Tomabuoni  famiLieB,  relatives  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  condemned  in  the  preceding  aatumn. 

It  was  but  a  few  paces  from  his  own  house  that  he  fell; 
and  his  wife  hearing  his  cries  mingled  with  those  of  his 
assassins,  showed  herself  at  the  window  of  the  house  in 
her  aciiety  to  see  what  was  happening.  But  she  had 
barely  time  to  become  aware  of  her  husband's  fate,  before 
she  was  herself  slain  by  a  missile  from  the  cross-bow  of 
one  in  the  crowd. 

Then  the  mob  rushed  to  the  demoUtion  and  plunder 
of  the  house;  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  hurry  and 
struggle  incidental  to  the  scramble  for  the  coverings  of  a 
bed,  in  which  an  infant  nephew  of  Valori  was  sleeping, 
the  child  was  suffocated.*  And  it  is  further  recorded  that 
neither  at  the  time  nor  ever  afterwards  was  any  inquisition 
made  by  the  magistracy  into  any  one  of  these  murders. 

Meanwhile  the  bands  of  the  "  Arrabbiati "  continued  to 
rage  furiously  around  the  convent ;  and  soon  after  nightfall, 
some  of  the  assailants  succeeded  in  scaling  the  convent 
wall,  on  the  side  of  the  Via  del  Maglio.  Others  at  the 
same  time  set  fire  to  the  doors  of  the  convent.  The  whole 
building  was  thus  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  power  of  the 
rioters.  But  those  of  the  mob  who  were  the  first  to 
penetrate  within  the  interior  parts  of  the  convent  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  their  first  thoughts  to 
plunder.  They  rushed  to  the  infirmary  and  to  the  cells 
with  this  object.  But  the  inmates  were  then,  after  their 
procession  around  the  cloisters,  gathered  together  in  the 
choir,  and  occupied  in  prayer.  In  a  very  few  minutes, 
however,  the  plunderers  coming  &om  the  cells  fell  in  with 

*  Burlftmaochi ;  Nardi,  lot.  cit. ;  Yillari,  Tita  di  Bar.,  he,  tit. 
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another  body,  which  bad  just  made  good  its  entrance,  and 
joining  their  forces  made  their  way  to  the  sacristy,  and 
from  thence,  breaking  down  the  door,  into  the  choir. 

But  there,  forced  to  turn  at  bay,  and  unheeding  the 
orders  of  Savonarola  in  the  natural  impulse  to  defend  their 
Uves,  the  Mars  made  so  vigorous  an  attack  on  the  foremost 
of  the  mob,  as  they  rushed  through  the  sacristy  door> 
striking  them  down  with  heavy  crucifixes  of  wood  and 
metal,  and  some  few  of  the  friars  with  the  arms,  which, 
despite  the  recommendations  of  their  Prior,  they  had 
brought  with  them  into  the  choir,  that  the  rioters  recoiled, 
and  fell  back  on  those  who  were  still  pushing  on  from 
behind.  Meantime  a  few  of  the  Dominicans,  especially 
that  Fra  Benedetto  who  has  left  a  minute  account  of  this 
day's  work  in  bis  life  of  Savonarola,  had  rushed  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  building,  together  with  the  small  band  of  de- 
fenders, now  much  lessened  in  number  by  the  desertion  of 
many  who  bad  followed  the  example  of  Yalori,  and  thence 
rained  down  such  a  storm  of  stones  and  huge  tiles  *  on 
the  beads  of  the  assailants,  that  they  were  as  anxious  to 
escape  from  the  convent  as  they  had  been  to  enter  it. 
Some  of  the  lay  defenders,  who  had  left  the  convent,  had 
done  so,  like  Valori,  deeming  that  more  good  might  be 
achieved  by  finding  some  means  of  restraining  or  quelling 
the  fury  of  the  mob  from  .without.  But  many  others 
had  given  up  all  hope,  on  hearing  the  message  from 
the  Signory,  which  has  been  mentioned.  Nevertheless, 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  from  several  quarters  at 
once,  the  unhallowed  nature  of  the  enterprise  on  which 
they  were  engaged,  the  unwonted  and  strange  aspect  of 
those  cowled  and  white-robed  fighters,  with  crucifixes  for 
anns,  and  anathemas  for  war-cries,  the  clangoor  of  the 

*  Tlie  large  tliialc  roofing  tiles  used  to  the  pTeient  day  in  Tnsoan 
building*  an  twh  u  to  render  them  moat  formidable  weapons  for  ui  attack 
of  this  sort. 
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great  convent-bell,  well  known  in  Florence  as  the  "  Piag- 
nona,"  conspired  to  raise  a  sudden  panic  in  the  invaders. 
And  it  seemed  at  that  moment  as  if  the  friars  would  have 
succeeded  in  chasing  the  rioters  from  the  building,  and 
for  the  moment  at  least,  making  good  the  defence  of 
their  convent.* 

All  this  time  Savonarola,  taking  no  part  in  the  defence, 
remained  on  his  knees  in  the  dioir,  while  fighting  was 
going  on  around  him,  and  the  cries  and  groans  of  wounded 
men  were  filling  the  church.  One  young  friar,  a  member 
of  the  Panciatici  family,  was  brought  into  the  choir,  badly 
wounded,  and  laid  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  where,  as  he 
lay  dying,  Pri  Domecico  hurriedly  administered  to  him  the 
last  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Another  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  community,  a  friar  known  as  Enrico  il 
Tedesco,  who  during  the  whole  attack  on  the  convent  had 
shown  that  his  vocation  was  rather  to  arms  than  to  the 
cowl,  had  brought  an  arquebuss  into  the  church,  and 
taking  up  his  place  in  the  pulpit  had  done  severe  execution 
among  the  crowd  with  his  deadly  weapon.  But  still  Sa- 
vonarola remained  absorbed  in  prayer. 

Meanwhile  night  had  fallen.  It  was  becoming  dark 
with  the  suddenness  peculiar  to  a  southern  latitude ;  and 
there  was  room  to  hope  that  this  circumstance,  joined  to 
the  momentary  discomfiture  and  falling  back  of  the  mob, 
might  have  saved  the  convent  and  its  inmates  for  that 
night.  Sut  just  at  that  moment  a  &esh  message  arrived 
from  the  Sigoory  announcing  an  edict,  to  the  effect  that 
every  inmate  of  St  Mark's,  who  had  not  left  the  convent 
witlun  twelve  hours,  was  ip$o  facto  declared  a  rebel  and 
oudaw.-f' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  entire  illegality  of 

"  7il]»ri,  ViU  di  S«t.,  lib.  n.  ohap.  Tiii. 

t  Ihid.  Bee  tbe  text  of  UuB  decree  in  the  Appendii  to  ProfMMnTiUiui'a 
volume. 
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any  such  proceeding.  The  contemporary  historians  and  *"■ 
chroniclers  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  it  worth  their 
vhile  to  allude  even  to  any  such  circumstance.  It  seemed 
to  them  too  much  a  matter  of  course  that  a  party  strongly 
in  the  ascendant,  should  use  the  power  in  its  hands  to 
strike  down  their  opponents  by  any  exertion  of  tyranny 
and  violence.  But  the  modem  reader  must  put  down  this 
also,  together  with  so  much  else  of  the  same  sort,  in  the 
long  account,  which  Florence  had  to  pay  in  full,  and  the 
reckoning  time  for  which  was  now  drawing  on  so  nearly. 

Of  course  this  new  evidence  of  the  determination  of 
those  in  power  to  crush  the  community  of  St.  Mark's  at 
all  hazards,  gave  renewed  encouragement  to  the  rioters, 
and  disheartened  the  defenders  of  the  convent  from  con- 
tinuing a  struggle,  which,  even  if  it  were  successful  for  the 
moment,  was  too  manifestly  useless.  The  result  of  this 
was  soon  seen  in  the firingof  the  great  doors  of  the  church. 
The  smoke  which  filled  the  building  became  so  thick  that 
the  friars  were  forced  to  break  the  vrindows  to  save  them- 
selves from  being  suffocated  by  it.  And  in  a  few  minutes 
great  bodies  of  flame  began  to  burst  into  the  church,  and 
made  the  part  of  It  in  front  of  the  altar  no  longer  tenable. 
Fra  Enrico  il  Tedesco,  together  with  a  companion,  who 
had  also  obtained  possession  of  an  arquebuss,  fell  back  into 
the  choir,  and  clambering  with  their  pieces  to  the  top  of 
the  high  altar,  from  behind,  planted  tliem  one  on  each  side 
of  the  great  crucifix  which  sormounted  it,  and  thence  con- 
tinued to  fire  on  the  invaders. 

But  Savonarola  seeing  that  blood  was  being  shed  and 
lives  lost  in  vain,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remain 
in  the  church  many  minutes  longer,  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  taking  the  Host  in  his  hands,  called  on  all  those  of  the 
community  present  to  follow  him  to  the  library,  a  fine  hail, 
the  comparatively  recent  work  of  MicheloEzi.*     As  he 

*  This  gnai  ueliitect  and  lonlptor,  the  pupil  of  Oalberti,  was  bom  in  1891. 
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was  going  thither,  followed  by  all  of  them,  he  met  Fr& 
Benedetto  coming  down  hot  and  excited  from  the  roof. 
"  Fra  Benedetto,"  said  the  Prior,  looking  on  him  sorrow- 
fuDy,  "  leave  the  anns  of  the  flesh,  and  t^e  up  your  cross. 
It  was  never  my  will  that  my  flock  should  become  shed- 
ders  of  blood."  And  Fra  Benedetto  obeyed,  threw  down 
his  partisan,  and  followed  with  the  rest  to  the  hbrary. 
There  Savonarola  solemnly  deposing  the  Holy  elements, 
caused  his  friars  to  make  a  circle  around  him,  while  he 
addressed  to  them  these  last  words. 

"  My  sons,  before  God,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  with  our  enemies  already  in  possession  of  the 
convent,  I  confirm  to  you  my  teaching.  All  that  I  have 
said  to  you,  I  have  received  from  God;  and  He  is  my 
witness  in  Heaven  that  I  have  not  lied.  X  did  not  know 
that  all  the  city  would  thus  quickly  have  turned  against 
me.  But  God's  will  be  done !  My  last  word  is  this. 
Faith,  patience,  and  prayer ;  ...  let  these  be  your  arms  I 
I  leave  you  with  sorrow  and  anguish  to  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  take  my 
life.  But  I  am  certain  that  when  I  shall  be  dead,  I  shall 
be  more  able  to  assist  you  in  heaven  than  I  have  been  able 
to  do  here  on  earth.  Be  of  good  courage.  Embrace  the 
cross  of  Christ.     So  shall  you  find  a  gate  of  safety."  * 

By  this  time  the  assaUants  were  masters  of  well-nigh  the 
whole  of  the  convent;  and  Giavacchino  della  Vecchia, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  guard  of  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
hlico,  threatened  to  reduce  the  convent  to  a  heap  of  ruin 
by  means  of  artillery,  unless  Savonarola,  together  with  Fra 
Domenico  and  Fra  Silvestro,  were  given  up  into  the  luuids 
of  the  Signory.  Thus  the  government  openly  and  shame- 
lessly made  itself  the  accomphce  and  abettor  of  a  lawless 
mob  of  rioters,  whom  it  was  their  primary  and  most  urgent 

*  Tillkri,  7ittt  di  Sav.,  lib,  iv.  ohcp.  Tiii. 
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duty  to  put  down.  Savonarola  thereupon  determined  to  a.d. 
give  himself  up ;  and  preparatory  to  doing  bo,  caused  !Fr& 
Domenico  to  receive  his  confession,  and  administer  to  him 
the  eucharist.  A  message  had  been  despatched  in  the 
meantiine  to  the  Signory,  requesting  them  to  send  an 
order  in  writing  for  the  arrest  of  the  three  firiars ; — at  the 
suggestion,  it  would  seem,  of  one  of  the  convent — the  same 
Malatesta  Sacramoro,  who  had  been  one  of  those  who  had 
wished  to  volunteer  to  enter  the  fire  with  Ti^  Domenico, 
of  whom  Professor  Villari  says  that  he  turned  to  play  the 
part  of  Judas.* 

It  is  recorded  that  while  an  answer  to  this  application 
was  waited  for,  a  picturesque  incident  took  place,  which  is 
perhaps  worth  a  line  of  record.  Girolamo  Cini,  a  worthy 
burgher  of  the  city,  who  had  been  a  consistent  follower  of  - 
Savonarola,  and  had  been  among  those  who  had  remained 
in  the  convent  after  vespers  on  that  memorable  Sunday 
evening,  had  been  badly  wounded  in  the  head  whUe 
fighting  against  the  rioters.  He  had  for  a  long  time  been 
desirous  of  taking  the  vows  and  the  habit  of  St.  Bominick, 
but  as  yet  his  desire  had  not  been  granted.  Now,  bleeding 
from  his  wound,  he  presented  himself  in  the  libraiy  before 
Savonarola  and  the  assembled  commanity,  and,  kneeling 
before  the  Prior,  again  made  petition  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  join  the  reUgious  &mily ;  and  Savonarola  could 
not  any  longer  refuse  a  request  made  in  such  a  manner 
and  at  such  a  moment.  The  habit  was  given  him ;  and  in 
that  moment  of  danger  and  confusion  the  new  Dominican 
pronounced  his  vows,  and  assumed  the  perilous  livery  of 
his  calling. 

When  the  messengers  came  back  from  the  Palazzo  with 
the  order,  which  had  been  sent  for,  Fra  Silvestro,  one  of  the 
three  demanded  by  the  Signory,  could  not  be  found.    His 

•  Tillari,  Vita  di  8*t.,  lib.  it.  chap.  viii. 
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i.Q.  courage  had  failed  him,  and  in  the  cooftision  of  the  momeD.t 
he  had  hidden  him&elf.  Savonarola,  however,  and  his 
faithful  Fra.  Domenico  were  ready.  Some  suggested  that, 
even  at  that  last  moment,  Savonarola  should  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  back  of  the  convent,  by  the  way  Valori 
had  taken,  as  the  sole  hope  of  saving  his  life ;  and  it  is 
asserted  tliat  the  Prior  hesitated  for  a  minute  whether  he 
should  not  yield  to  the  suggestion.  But  while  he  was  - 
undecided,  Fra  Malatesta  Sacramoro,  who  had  suggested 
the  sending  for  the  order  of  arrest,  turning  to  him,  said, 
"  Is  it  not  the  part  of  the  shepherd  to  give  his  life  for 
his  sheep  ? "  The  words  seemed  to  make  a  profound 
impression  on  Savonarola,  who,  turniDg  without  a  word, 
embraced  each  one  of  the  community,  beginning  with 
Sacramoro  himself,  and  then,  without  any  further  hesita- 
tioii,  went  forth,  and  gave  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  the  Signory. 

The  furious  crowd  closed  in  around  them,  aud  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  officers  could  prevent 
their  prisoners  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  on 
the  spot.  From  the  taunts  aud  insults  of  the  populace 
they  neither  could  nor  endeavoured  to  protect  them. 
Their  faces  and  dresses  were  begrimed,  and  blackened  by 
the  smoke  of  the  torches,  which  many  of  the  crowd  carried 
in  their  hands.  They  struck  the  prisoners  from  behind, 
and  cried  out  to  them  to  "  prophesy  who  had  struck 
them."  They  dragged  them  under  the  light  of  the 
torches,  and  jeeringly  told  them  that  "  that  was  the  true 
light." 

With  much  ado  they  at  last  reached  the  Palazzo,  where 
they  were  at  once  taken  before  the  Signory.;  and  that 
body,  on  asking  whether  they  still  maintained  that  the 
doctrine  preached  by  them  was  of  God,  and  on  receiving 
a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  ordered  their  incarceration  in 
separate  cells.     Savonarola  was  taken  to  that  same  saudl 
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chamber  in  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  iu  which  Cosmo  de*  a.i>. 
Hedici  had  been  imprisoned  before  his  exile.* 

The  first  care  of  the  Signory  was  to  write  letters  to  the 
different  courts,  giving  an  account,  carefully  coloured  aind 
modified  according  to  the  personage  to  whom  they  were 
writing,  of  what  had  been  done.  At  Rome  the  envoys  of 
the  Commonwealth  were  instructed  to  ask  of  the  Holy 
Father  a  plenary  absolution  for  all  the  faults  that  had  been 
heretofore  committed  in  allowing  Savonarola  to  preach, 
and  in  listening  to  his  preaching,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  irregularities  of  which  the  city  had  been 
guilty  in  laying  violent  hands  upon  ecclesiastical  persons. 
At  the  same  time  the  t^nts  were  directed  to  press 
again  upon  the  Holy  Father  the  subject  of  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  Kepublic,  and  the  petition  that  it 
might  be  permitted  them  to  lay  a  tax  on  ecclesiastical 
property. 

In  reply,  Alexander  lost  no  time  in  writing  back  letters 
full  of  commendations,  absolutions  as  many  and  as  full  as 
anybody  might  desire,  and  blessings  of  sJl  sorts.  With 
these  were  mingled  admonitions  to  get  the  judging  and 
condemning  of  the  prisoners  over  as  quickly  as  might  be, 
and  to  take  all  possible  care  that  no  awkward  chance 
should  intervene  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  Friar  into 
his  hands  at  an  early  day.  As  to  the  requests  of  the 
Signoiy  in  the  matter  of  the  tax  on  ecclesiastical  property, 
he  abounded  in  promises,  but  did  nothing ;  keeping  the 
desired  bonus  in  hand,  probably  as  a  security  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  vengeance  on  the  "  vermicciattolo,"  who  had 
offended  the  majesty  of  the  Holy  See. 

Ludovico  il  More,  at  Milan,  was  of  course  equally  well 

*  ^le  aooonnt  of  thU  memorable  &aj  hu  been  takea  from  the  laaid  ud 
eloquent  a UTKtive  of  ProfesaotVillari,  and  the  aathorities  cited  by  him,  Tita 
di  Sav.,  Tol.  ii.  p.  150.  See  al*o  Nardi,  loo.  oit. ;  Qoiooiaxdim,  Btoiia 
Fiorentina,  ohap,  xri.  ad  flnem ;  Cambi,  loo.  oit.,  *t  m;. 
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pleased  witt  the  news  the  Florentine  Signory  sent  him, 
and  equally  compUmentary  in  return. 

But  the  best  reply  of  all,  in  the  estimation  of  Savona- 
rola's enemies,  and  the  most  fatal  to  the  whole  of  the 
political  party  which  he  had  built  up,  came  from  France. 
Charles  VIII.,  on  whom  all  the  hopes  of  the  Fratescbi  had 
rested,  had  died  on  the  7th  <^  Apnl ;  and  it  was  but  a 
very  insufficient  consolation  to  the  dismayed  members  of 
the  party,  to  remark  that  the  miserable  circumstances 
attending  hia  last  hours  *  fell  out  in  exact  correspondence 
with  that  which  Savonarola  had  foretold  should  happen  to 
him,  in  case  he  should  neglect,  as  he  had  done,  to  perform 
duly  that  office  of  "Flagellum  Dei,"  which  the  prophet 
had  assigned  to  him. 

*  See  De  ComiDea,  Hem.,  lib.-viii.oliap.  xviii. 
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Atnat  of  adherentd  of  Savonarola — Tlie  mind  of  the  popnlaoe  turned  againtt 
him — A  "praUoa"  called  to  decide  oa  vbat  yiM  to  be  done  in  Ma 
OMO-  Board*  of  nutgiatratei  packed  to  ensnTe  his  oandeinnation — Hia 
oondemnation  predetermined — Numerous  illegalities  of  the  prooeedings 
in  the  trial — Ezamioation  with  torture  prolonged  for  a  month — Beports 
of  the  examination  garhled — Three  points  on  irhioh  the  ezamiDation 
tamed — his  religiona  doctrine — hia  politioal  conduot — his  claims  to 
propheoj — Taoillatione  and  iifoonaiatenoiea  of  SaTODerola  on  this  last 
head — Btraightforwaid  oleameaa  on  the  other  points — How  far  was 
Bavonaiola  sincere  in  the  matter  of  his  snpernstaral  gifts — Difflonlties 
of  the  Signorj  to  find  gronnd  for  oondemnation — Hesser  Cecooni,  the 
notarj — undertakes  to  falsify  the  process — A  fresh  trial,  with  renewed 
torture — Messer  Cecooni  fails  to  satiaff  the  Bignory — Attempt  to  have 
a  third  trial — abandoned — Iwo  editionB  of  the  process  printed  h;  the 
Bignory — Eavonarola's  signatore  to  the  proceedings,  how  obtained — 
Katnra  of  the  language  and  eipresiiona  employed  by  him  in  his 
examinations— Trial  of  Fri  Domenico — Trial  of  Fri  Silvcstro — of 
others  of  BaTonaroIa's  adherents — Condaot  of  the  Friers  of  Bt  Hark — 
The  Pope  still  insists  that  Bavonarola  should  be  given  np  to  him— The 
government  refnse  to  do  this— A  new  Signory  eleoted— Illegal  exdn- 
sioQS  from  the  Great  Connoil — The  new  Signory  as  hostile  to  Bavonaiola 
as  the  preceding — Pope  invited  to  send  oommissioners  to  Florence  to 
snperintend  the  oondemnation  and  exeention  of  Savonarola — This 
proposal  acted  on — New  examination  by  the  Papal  oommiasioners — 
Sentence  passed — ^The  "Neri"  in  Savonarola's  oendemned  cell— Last 
interview  between  Savonarola  and  Fri  Domeoico  and  Fri  Silvestro — 
Ceremony  of  eoolesiMtical  degradation — Preparations  for  the  exeontion 
— Taking  the  monastic  habit  from  the  prisoners — The  formal  ontting 
off  ttom  the  Church — and  handing  over  to  the  secular  arm — Conduct 
of  the  three  joitonera  at  the  place  of  execution — Infamous  oonduot  of 
the  popniaee— The  exeontion. 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  Monday  in  Holy  Week, 
there  was  unusual  activity  at  the  Palazzo  PiMlico.  Man- 
dates were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  all  those,  whether  friars 
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UBS  °^  laymen,  who  had  been  known  as  the  principal  friends 
and  disciples  of  Savonarola.  Many,  notwithstanding  strict 
orders  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  quit  the  city,  found 
the  means  of  escaping.  Some,  trusting  in  their  innocence 
of  any  crime  against  the  law,  presented  themselves  when 
summoned  before  the  Signory.  And  of  these,  some  seven- 
teen were  arrested.*  But  those  who  had  left  the  city  at 
the  first  alarm  had  better  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  It 
was  manifest  that  no  violation  of  law  or  of  the  principles 
of  justice  would  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  government  to  make  an  end  of  the 
man  who  had  given  them  so  much  trouble  and  so  much 
cause  for  fear.  Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  Signory  during 
the  riots  on  the  Sunday  evening  had  quite  sufficiently 
shown  the  animus  by  which  their  actions  were  governed. 

And  from  hour  to  hour  it  became  more  clear  that  the 
fickle  populace  were  inclined  to  go  with  the  government  in 
the  desire  to  crush  the  man  who  had  so  lately  been  their 
idol.  The  failure  to  perform  any  miracle  on  the  occasion 
of  the  ordeal  by  fire  had  alienated  great  numbers  of  the 
prophet's  friends.  And  now  the  second  failiu^  to  work 
any  miracle  for  his  own  dehverance,  when  the  hour  of  ex- 
treme need  had  manifestly  come,  when,  if  ever,  the  promise, 
which  he  had  so  often  made,  that  God  would  not  permit 
his  cause  to  perish,  should,  they  thought,  have  been  ful- 
filled, went  far  to  disgust  and  anger  the  ignorant  masses  of 
his  followers. 

The  first  measure  of  the  Signory  was  to  call  a  "  pratica" 
for  consultation  on  the  question  whether  Savonarola  was  to 
be  sent  at  once  to  Rome,  or  was  to  be  tried  at  Florence, 
and  if  the  latter,  as  to  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  that 
trial.  And  the  very  first  question  proposed  by  the  Signory 
indicated  the  determiQation  to  over-ride  all  law  in  the  con- 

*  TiUtui,  Vita  di  Sav.,  lib.  iv.  obap.  ix. 


duct  of  the  business.  The  Magistracy,  called  the  "Ten  of  i.». 
Liberty,"*  was  known  to  be  composed  of  men  favourable 
to  Savonarola  and  the  Frateschi ;  and  "  The  Eight,"  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  try  prisoners  charged  with  state 
offences,  were  not  known  to  be  sufficiently  strong  against 
him.  It  was  therefore  openly  asked  what  was  to  be  done 
about  these  magistrates.  And  it  was  voted  by  the  "  pra^ 
tica  "  that  the  Signory  should  have  full  power  to  modify 
these  bodies  in  any  way  that  might  be  necessaiy  for 
securing  the  end  in  view.  It  was  then  determined  that 
Savonarola  should  be  put  on  Ms  trial  in  Florence ;  and  on 
the  11th  of  April  a  special  board  of  seventeen!  was 
appointed  to  conduct  his  examination,  and  that  of  the  two 
other  friars,  with  full  power,  specially  expressed,  to  use 
torture,  and  all  other  means  which  might  be  found  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  object. 

It  was  the  absolute  and  fixed  determination  of  the  party, 
who  were  then  in  the  ascendant  in  Florence,  to  put  Savo- 
narola to  death.  More  than  enough  has  already  been  said 
to  show  that  this  was  the  case.  The  judicial  proceedings 
to  which  he  was  subjected  were  merely  a  vain  attempt  to 
g^ve  some  appearance  of  legality  to  the  murder  which  his 
judges  were  quite  resolved  to  commit.  This  is  unquestion- 
able. If  any  further  evidence  of  the  spirit  in  which  this 
cruel  and  truly  tragic  farce  of  a  trial  was  set  about,  were 
needed,  it  may  be  found  in  the  composition  of  the  special 
commission  entrusted  with  the  disgraceful  duty  of  com- 
piling the  process  and  pronouncing  the  condemnation. 
The  most  noted  and  furious  enemies  of  Savonarola  were 
carefully  and  unbliishingly  selected  for  this  task.  And 
when  it  is  told  that  Dolfo  Spini,  the  leader  of  the  "  Com- 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  waa  tbe  name  adopted  for  the  board 
vhioh  had  in  earlier  timet  been  called  "  The  Ten  of  War." 

t  Sea  the  autboritj  for  this  number  in  the  note  to  p.  106,  toL  ii.,  of 
Tilliri'»  Vita  di  Bav. 
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pagnacci,"  the  wild  and  reckless  debauchee,  the  furious 
party  leader,  the  man  who,  notoriously  to  all  the  city,  had 
again  and  again  striven  to  find  an  opportunity  of  murder- 
ing Savonarola  in  the  streets,  in  the  churches,  in  the  pulpit 
even,  vras  appointed  one  of  the  seventeen  who  were  to  try, 
and  also  one  of  the  eight  who  were  finally  to  pronounce 
sentence  on  the  victim,  it  may  be  imagined  what  degree  of 
conscientiousness  or  of  shame  impeded  the  government  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  intent,  and  what  degree  of  fwmesa 
or  value  of  any  kind  a  trial  so  conducted  could  have. 
Yet,  despite  the  care  which  was  taken  in  the  composition 
of  the  commission  to  place  upon  it  only  men  known  to  be 
ready  to  go  all  lengths  to  secure  the  object  in  view,  so 
dreadful  and  so  bad  was  the  task  assigned  to  them,  that 
one  of  them,  a  certain  Bartolo  dei  Zati,  it  should  seem,  re- 
fused to  serve,  declaring  that  he  would  not  take  part  in  the 
murder  to  be  committed.  He  was  not  replaced ;  and  the 
commissioners  remained  sixteen  only  in  number. 

The  end  was  predetermined  and  not  doubtful.  Never- 
theless the  task  of  reaching  it  by  means  which  could  be 
made  to  appear  to  have  any  colour  of  legality  was  a  thorny 
and  difficult  one.  The  record  of  the  process,  as  it  may 
still  be  read,  is  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  of  any  that 
the  page  of  histoiy  is  called  on  to  preserve,  as  that  of  the 
free  act  of  a  &ee  people ; — the  most  humiliating  to  the 
friends  of  popular  government ; — the  most  damning  in  any 
estimate  of  the  fitness  and  capacity  of  the  Ilorentine  com- 
munity of  that  century  for  self-governance  or  freedom ; — 
the  most  decisive  as  a  fore-warning  of  the  Nemesis  which, 
in  the  normal  and  necessary  course  of  events,  was  soon 
about  to  fall  upon  the  Commonwealth.  Far  better  for  the 
contemporary  and  posthumous  reputation  of  the  Florentine 
government  would  it  have  been,  to  have  permitted  their 
victim  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  furious  mob,  which 
was  BO  eager  to  despatch  him,  when  the  officers  of  the 
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Sigaory  conducted  him  with  so  much  difficulty  through  the    a-b- 
streets  from  the  convent  to  his  prison  in    the  Palazzo — 
&r  less   demoralizing    to   the  entire  body  social  of  the 
community. 

The  commission  began  in  the  usaal  legal  manner  by 
ducecting  the  accused  to  write  with  his  own  hand  his 
account  of  the  matters  laid  to  his  charge,  and  his  con- 
fession of  guilt  or  defence.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  trust  Savonarola  with  pen  and  ink.  The 
very  first  use  he  made  of  them  was  such  as  to  convince  the 
commissioners  that  that  mode  of  proceeding  would  never 
do.  The  pages  he  had  written  were  hastily  destroyed; 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  law  could  not  be  complied 
with  in  that  respect. 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  in  detail,  as  the  biogra- 
phers of  the  great  Friar  have  carefully  done,  the  several 
numerous  particulars  in  which  the  statute  law  of  Florence 
was  set  at  nought  in  the  course  of  this  so-called  trial,  the 
strenuous  efibrts  that  were  made  by  all  sorts  of  jugglery, 
falsification,  and  falsehood,  to  shape  the  proceedings  in 
some  sort  in  accordance  with  legal  form. 

Having  determined  that  no  course  could  be  ventured  on 
which  would  involve  the  leaving  on  the  record  of  any 
"liters  scripts "  by  SavonaroK  Uie  examination  by  word 
of  mouth  and  under  torture  was  proceeded  with.  For  more 
than  a  month  the  horrible  work  of  bringing  out  the 
emaciated  and  lacerated  body  to  the  torture,  and  striving  to 
frame  the  words  which  were  wrung  from  its  agony  into  such 
a  meaning  as  should  seem  to  warrant  the  fore-determined 
conclusion,  was  carried  on.  The  pretended  result  of  these 
protracted  examinations  was  twice  printed  with  varia- 
tions) immediately  after  the  condemnation  of  the  victim. 
And  volumes  have  been  written  by  the  contemporary 
disciples  of  Savonarola  with  the  view  of  deducing  from 
them  the  proo&  of  his  innocence  of  the  charges  brought 
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against  him,  and  (what  is  far  more  difficult  to  find)  of  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  hia  claims  to  the  character 
of  seer  and  prophet.  Modem  writers  also  have  laboured  to 
extract  from  these  notoriously  falsified*  records  the  amount 
of  evidence  to  the  truth  which  they  may  be  made  to  yield. 
In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  life  of  Savo- 
narola, Professor  Villari  has  with  exceeding  clearness  and 
care  laid  before  the  reader  all  that  can  be  asserted  and  all 
that  may  be  inferred  from  the  tangled  mass  of  inconsistent, 
confused,  and  garbled  evidence,  which  these  records  pre- 
sent. But  the  inquiry  resembles  walking  on  a  moving 
sand.  There  is  no  sore  ground.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  or  how  much  has  been  added,  omitted,  or 
falsified.  Nor,  in  the  condition  to  which  Savonarola  was 
reduced  by  the  agonies  to  which  he  was  subjected,  would 
any  word  of  admission,  which  was  wrung  from  him,  have 
been  worth  anjrthing. 

Nevertheless  there  are  one  or  two  facts  of  interest  that 
may  be  deduced  with  some  certainty  from  the  study  of 
these  records.  The  points  on  which  Savonarola  was  exa- 
mined may  be  divided  into  three  categories :  his  religious 
doctrine, — his  political  doctrine  and  conduct, — and  his  claim 
to  the  prophetical  character.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  admissions,  the  contradictions,  and  inconsistencies  into 
which  it  would  seem  that  Savonarola  was  led  by  hia 
examination  under  torture,  relate  altogether  to  the  last 
subject.     Again  and  t^ain  he  asserts  his  clcum  to  the 


*  The  evidence  that  Qieywere  falnfied  U  abandant.  But  peiluipa  tbo 
moat  oonoliutTe  is  that  of  Jauopo  Smil,  ibo  most  entirely  truatwoithy  of 
all  the  contempotarj  writers.  He  eajt  that,  having  had  an  opportonily  of 
talking  with  "  a  great  and  noble  citizen  "  who  had  been  one  of  the  judges 
of  Savonarola,  and  who  had  been  afterwards  exiled,  at  was  Nardi  himself, 
after  the  return  of  <he  Hedioi,  be  asked  what  was  tbe  trath  abont  the 
FraU.  And  the  person  in  question  replied,  in  the  preseoce  of  his  wifb, 
that  "  for  a  good  object  some  thingi  had  been  added  and  some  omitted  "  in 
the  pnblished  aoconut  of  the  examinationi, — Naidi,  lib.  ii. 
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character  of  a  prophet,  and  again  and  again  he  denies  it.  ^ 
Sometimes  he  plunges  into  a  .sea  of  scholastic  sophistry, 
metaphysical  subtleties,  and  visionary  ecstasy,  that  effec- 
tually conceals  the  real  thought,  or  expresses  only  the 
semi-delirious  wanderings  of  the  speaker.  Savonarola  was 
delicate  of  bodily  fibre,  and  even  exceptionally  sensitive  to 
the  agony  of  the  torture.  It  is  recorded  that  the  execu- 
tioner declared  that  he  had  never  had  a  patient  on  whom 
his  operations  produced  so  great  and  so  rapid  an  effect. 
And  Professor  Villari  remarks  that  after  a  short  application 
of  the  cord  Savonarola  was  wont  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
delirium,  which  would  account  for  the  inconsistencies  he 
uttered  on  the  subject  of  his  supernatural  powers.  But 
the  replies  which  he  gave  to  the  questions  as  to  his  religious 
doctrine  and  poUtical  conduct  were  equally  given  under 
torture.  And  it  is  asserted  that  on  these  points  his 
answers  were  firm,  straightforward,  and  .unshakeable.  It 
is  with  greater  reason,  therefore,  that  Professor  Villari  in 
another  place  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  inconsistencies 
in  question,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Savonarola, 
fainting  under  torture,  should  give  a  clear  and  consistent 
account  of  that  which,  in  full  freedom  of  mind  and  body, 
he  had  never  himself  seen  dearly  or  set  forth  to  others 
consistently.  In  fact,  the  same  contradictions  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  found  throughout  his  preaching.  And  there 
is  need  of  large  allowance  on  the  score  of  language  used  in 
special,  mystic,  and  allegorical  senses ; — on  the  score  of  the 
changing  moods  and  phases  of  a  visionary  temperament ; 
— on  the  score  of  the  obscurity  naturally  attendant  on  the 
effort  to  declare  that  which  the  speaker  understands  and 
feels  but  very  vaguely  and  obscurely ;— on  the  score,  lastly, 
of  phraseology  purposely  fashioned  to  convey  a  meaning 
to  initiated  disciples  which  it  would  not  convey  to  the 
outside  world,  to  reconcile  any  portion  of  Savonarola's 
utterances  on  this  subject  with  perfect  truthfuluess.    And 
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A.D.  when  all  possible  allowance  shall  have  been  made  on  these 
accounts.  Professor  Villari,  the  admirer  and  earnest  though 
truthful  apologist  of  the  Friar,  still  thinks  that  Savonarola's 
mind  was  influenced  by  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  maintains  that  a  man  is  not  bound  to  tell 
the  whole  truth  before  unjust  judges ; — ^by  the  ejuimple  of 
"  the  prophets  Amos,  Micah,  and  Zachariah,  who  on  certain 
occasions  denied  that  they  were  such ;  and  by  that  of  John 
the  Baptist,  who  did  the  same." 

Whether  duting  the  solitary  nights  in  the  wretched 
piison  to  which  he  was  consigned,  each  evening  when  the 
bodily  and  mental  agony  of  the  day  was  at  an  end,  Kay 
reproaching  consciousness  of  having  been  tempted  at  Kay 
time,  by  the  intoxicating  incense  of  popular  veneration  and 
admiration,  to  overstep,  by  the  bur*s<breadth  only  of  a 
subtle  metaphysical  phrase  perhaps,  the  true  Hrait  of  his 
own  perfect  conviction,  in  his  claims  to  the  special  favours 
of  celestial  enlightenment,  and  of  having  thus  fed  with 
gross  and  harmful  husks  of  superstition  his  hearers  agape 
for  marvels; — whether  any  such  partial  or  more  clearly 
defined  consciousness  may  have  contributed  its  sting  to 
the  varied  agonies  of  the  hour,  what  mortal  man  shall 
judge !  That  his  answers  under  torture  to  every  sort  of 
unintelligent,  irreverent,  taunting  cross-questioning  on  this 
subject  were  contradictory,  inconsistent,  and  unintelligible, 
may  be  fairly  deemed  to  prove  no  more  than  does  any 
other  part  of  the  shameful  record. 

It  was,  however,  easy  to  declare  it  proved  from  this  part 
of  his  examination  that  he  had  falsely  claimed  the  gifts  of 
prophecy.  But  what  thenP  Such  a  charge  might  have 
sufficed  at  Home  to  warrant  the  condemnidion  at  which  it 
was  determined  to  arrive.  But  it  would  hardly  do  at 
Florence  for  the  magistrates  to  condemn  a  citizen  to  death 
for  being  a  false  prophet.  And  notwithstanding  the 
garblihg  to  which  the  answers  of  the  culprit  had  been 
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uanipulation  liad  been  too 
seem,  to  produce  such  a  case  as  could  be  given  to  the 
world  as  justifying  a  sentence  to  death. 

The  Signory  found  themselves  in  a  difficult  position. 
The  people  were  beginning  to  murmur  at  the  delay  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  bringing  of  the  matter  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  Pope  was  impatiently  expecting  to  hear  that 
his  enemy  had  been  condemned.  The  examination  was 
concluded ;  and  the  magistrate  dared  not,  on  the  showing 
of  that  record,  condemn  the  prisoner  to  death.  At  this 
conjuncture  one  Messer  Cecconi,  a  notary,  who  had  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Falleschi,*  or  Medicean  faction, 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  for  which 
Bernardo  del  Nero  died,  and  had  subsequently  found  an 
asylum  in  St.  Mark's,  and  had  professed  to  become  a  dis- 
ciple of  Savonarola,  made  an  offer  to  the  Signory  of  his 
services  for  the  taking  down  of  Savonarola's  replies  from 
his  lips,  and  compiling  there&om  such  a  statement  of  the 
case  as  should  justify  them  in  passing  to  the  judgment 
they  wished.  "If  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds,"  he 
said,  "means  must  be  found  of  supplying  them."t  For 
the  service  thus  offered  the  Signory  agreed  to  pay  this 
^vretch  four  hundred  ducats.  The  employment  of  the 
man  for  this  purpose  was  illegal,  inasmuch  as  the  law  re- 
quired that  the  duty  should  be  discharged  by  the  notary 
of  the  Signory.  But  this  was  only  one  of  the  smaller 
matters  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  set  at 
nought  in  this  memorable  trial. 

The  results  of  the  first  examinations,  therefore,  were  set 
aside.  Savonarola  was  put  anew  to  the  torture,  and  during 
eleven  days  Mesaer  Cecconi  laboured  to  obtain  such  avowals 
from  the  prisoner,  and  to  so  alter  those  which  he  did  get, 

*  From  "  Pnlle,"  the  balls  wbich  formed  the  aimorial  beiringB  of  the 
t  Tillari,  Tol.  ii.  p.  163. 
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as  to  cam  bis  four  hundred  ducats  and  make  the  path  for 
the  Signory  clear  before  him. 

But  when  the  document  thus  produced  was  laid  before 
that  board  they  were  exceedingly  discontented  with  it,  and 
with  Messer  Cecconi  for  not  having  better  kept  his  promise. 
Still,  as  before,  the  results  of  the  examination  were  not 
such  as  to  enable  them  with  any  show  of  decency  to  con- 
demn the  prisoner.  But  what  was  to  be  done?  The 
Pope  was  becoming  exceedingly  urgent,  and  complained 
of  these  delays  in  a  matter  so  clear  and  simple.  A  letter 
is  extant,*  in  which  the  Signory  excuse  themselves  to  the 
PontifT,  pointing  out  the  difBculties  they  had  to  contend 
with  in  dealing  with  a  man  so  subtle,  so  sagacious,  and  so 
firm  as  Savonarola.  After  much  perplexed  debate  it  was 
at  last  determined  that,  for  the  third  time,  a  fresh  process 
should  be  compiled.  This  was  begun  on  the  2Srd  of  May, 
fifty  days,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  time  at  which  the  first 
examinations  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  proceeded  with 
in  all  haste.  The  examinations  took  place  twice  each  day, 
in  the  morning  and  the  evening.  It  is  not  mentioned  that 
this  re-examination  was  accompanied  by  torture.  But  the 
notary,  we  are  told,  shaped  the  answers  almost  entirely 
according  to  his  own  wishes,  writing  down  what  he  thought 
would  conduce  to  the  end  in  view,  without  any  reference  to 
what  Savonarola  really  said.  But  even  with  this  amount 
of  licence,  it  was  found  before  this  amended  trial  had  pro- 
ceeded far  that  they  were  getting  into  difficulties; — that 
the  document  thus  produced  would  not  be  one  which  they 
dared  to  exhibit  to  the  world  of  Italy  and  of  Europe. 

Driven  thus  to  their  last  shift,  with  the  people  of  the 
city  becoming  more  and  more  indignant  every  day  at  the 
extraordinary  delay,  and  the  Pope  continually  manifesting 
his  discontent  at  their  dilatoriness,  the  Signory  determined 

"  It  may  be  teen  at  p.  167,  vol.  u.,  of  Villnri's  Life  of  SaTonarula, 
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to  abandon  this  last  attempt  at  decently  colouring  the 
murder  they  had  resolved  on  committing,  and  to  adhere  to 
the  original  record  of  the  process  as  drawn  up  by  the  per- 
jured notary  Cecconi.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  public  monies  of  the  community  they  were 
eternally  disgracing,  they  manifested  their  sense  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  Messer  Cecconi'a  abominable  work  by  refus- 
ing to  pay  him  for  it  more  than  fifty  ducats  instead  of  the 
four  hundred  promised. 

They  determined  also,  in  opposition  to  his  urgent  repre- 
sentations, to  print  the  record  of  the  process.  But  scarcely 
had  the  copies  been  distributed  from  the  press,  before  the 
alarmed  and  perplexed  Signoiy  determined  on  recalling 
them.  And  the  most  stringent  measures  were  taken 
to  secure  the  destruction  of  every  copy.  Further  mutila- 
tions and  alterations  were  resorted  to,  and  a  second  edition 
thus  amended  was  published.  But  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  attempt  to  suppress  entirely  what  had  once  been  dis- 
seminated by  the  press  failed  to  attain  its  object.  One 
copy  only  of  this  first  edition  of  the  record  of  Savonarola's 
trij  is  known  to  exist ;  in  the  library  of  the  present  Mar- 
chese  Gino  Capponi.  But  that  one  is  sufficient  for  filling 
full  the  measure  of  that  infamy  which,  when  we  look  back 
on  the  completed  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Florentine 
liberty,  contributes  a  large  part  towards  the  justification  of 
the  moral  government  of  the  world.  This  one  remaining 
copy  is  sufficient  also,  on  comparing  it  with  the  statement 
that  was  sent  forth  to  the  world,  to  excite  our  surprise  at 
the  smollness  of  the  alterations  which  were  thought  to  be 
of  such  moment,  and  to  show  us  how  hard  pressed  those 
wretched  murderers  felt  themselves,  and  how  anxiously 
they  strove  to  lighten,  even  by  a  feather's  weight,  the 
load  of  infamy  they  were  so  consciously  taking  upon  their 
shoulders. 

Still  one  difficulty  remained.    The  law  absolutely  re- 
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quired  that  this  process  should  he  signed  by  the  hand  of 
Savonarola;  and  this  was  a  point,  which,  as  it  should 
seem,  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  dispense  with.  And  the 
process  was  duly  signed  by  him.  But  how  this  signature 
was  obtained  has  always  been  a  question  on  which  the 
biographers  of  the  Frate  have  been  much  in  the  d^k. 
It  is  known  that  jugglery  of  some  sort  was  practised. 
One  process  was  probably  read  to  him,  and  another  paper 
adroitly  presented  to  him  for  his  signature.  It  is  a  matter 
which  httle  merits  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to 
elucidate  the  real  facts  that-  occurred.  .  Professor  Villari 
remarks,  that  at  all  events  the  process  which  was  read  to 
Savonarola,  in  the  presence  of  eight  witnesses,  of  whom  six 
were  friars  of  St.  Mark's,  was  one  which  he  would  have 
done  far  better  to  tear  up  than  to  sign.  "  But  lost  in  those 
allegories  of  his,  he  thought  that  he  had  altogether  saved  his 
dignity  and  his  conscience.  It  must  be  repeated  yet  once 
again,  that  Savonarola  believed  himself  not  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  other  men.  Convinced  that  he  possessed 
supernatural  gifts,  he  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  speak 
the  language  of  other  men,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  speak 
out  his  entire  thought;  because  the  vulgar  would  not 
have  understood  him,  and  for  his  disciples  the  language 
of  allegory  was  sufficiently  clear.  This  system,  followed 
during  his  entire  life,  in  his  sermons,  in  his  writings,  in 
his  famiUar  discourse,  he  thought  fit  to  continue  also  in 
his  trial."  * 

These  are  the  words  of  an  earnest  admirer  of  Savo- 
narola's character,  and  a  very  diligent  student  of  his 
writings.  But  the  apology  is  not  a  satisfactory  one ;  and 
is  hardly  necessary.  The  record  of  the  process  which 
was  read  to  him,  was  at  all  events  not  deemed  by  his 
persecutors  to  be  sufficient  for  their  purpose ;   for  they 

•  vaiaii,  TitQ  ai  Say.,  vol.  ii.  p.  ITO. 
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fraudulently  caused  him  to  sign  a  different  one.  Of  i.i>- 
course  the  fact  was,  that  however  damnatory  to  his 
character  of  prophet  the  admissions  couched  in  "  allegorical 
language  "  may  have  been,  they  did  not  furnish  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  condemnation  to  death  by  a  Plorentine  civil 
magistrate.  When  the  question  was  of  facts  that  would 
have  gone  to  make  out  a  charge  of  treason  against  the 
State,  the  Friar's  language  was  not  "  allegorical "  at  alL 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  fraudulent  substitution  of  a 
false  document.  And  that  the  unhappy  victim,  called 
upon  to  formulate  under  the  tortures  of  the  rack  precise 
definitions  and  assertions  on  subjects,  which  had  never,  in 
his  best  hours,  been  other  than  the  dimly  seen  and  im- 
perfectly  outlined  imaginings  of  a  mind  hovering  between 
reverie  and  ecstasy ; — that  now,  prostrated  aUke  in  body 
and  mind  by  his  prolonged  sufferings,  and  required  to 
mark  the  accordance  or  disaccordance  of  the  mass  of  incon- 
sistent and  uninteihgible  questions  and  answers  read  to 
him,  with  the  necessarily  imperfect  recollection  of  his  own 
half-delirious  utterances  on  the  rack; — that  he  should 
have  put  his  signature  under  such  circumstances  to  much 
which  his  admirers  carefully  and  quietly  studying  the 
precise  meaning  and  value  of  each  word  would  rather  that 
he  should  have  denied  and  rejected,  is  hardly  a  matter  for 
surprise  or  for  apology. 

Even  this  reading,  however,  and  this  signature  so  obtained, 
did  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law.  For  the  pro- 
cess ought  to  have  been  read  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palazzo  PvbUico ;  whereas 
it  was  done  by  an  officer  of  "  the  Eight"  only  before  the 
witnesses  mentioned  above;  aod  then  a  declaration  was 
made  to  the  Great  Council  that  Savonarola  had  refused  to 
be  present  at  a  public  reading  of  the  process  for  fear  of 
being  stoned  by  the  people.* 

•  TillMi, Vita di Bar., lib.iT.chap.ir.;  Nardi, lib. ii., Irtorio di Fiienie. 
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The  trial  of  the  otter  two  friars*  who  had  been  arrested 
together  with  Savonarola  had  then  to  be  proceeded  with. 
That  of  Fra  Domenico,  the  champion  of  the  ordeal  by  fire, 
came  first.  And  the  comparison  of  his  conduct  under  the 
torture  with  that  of  his  more  highly-gifted  master  is  fall 
of  psychological  interest.  Pirmer  of  bodily  fibre,  stronger 
of  nerve,  clearer  though  smaller  of  intellect,  better  assured 
of  the  duty  that  lay  before  him,  undoubting,  unflinching, 
Fra  Domenico  bore  himself  throughout  the  terrible  ordeal 
with  a  consistent  and  heroic  fortitude  that  never  for  an 
instant  failed  him.  The  torture  to  which  he  was  subjected 
was  worse  than  that  of  Savonarola; — was  all  that  the 
diabolical  ingenuity  of  the  executioners  could  suggest.  To 
these  bodily  agonies,  his  examiners  strove  to  add  mental 
distress  and  beguilement,  by  assuring  him  that  Savonarola 
had  retracted  everything,  and  confessed  to  being  an  im- 
postor. But  Fni  Domenico's  robust  faith  was  too  strong 
to  aUow  him  to  fall  into  any  such  snare ;  and  his  heroic 
endurance  and  unflinching  courage  rendered  equally  vain 
all  attempts  to  shake  the  constancy  of  his  testimony  by 
bodily  agony.  Assailed  by  no  importunate  doubts, 
mystified  by  no  metaphysical  subtleties,  Frk  Domenico  had 
no  need  of  "  allegorical  iangnage,"  and  was  in  no  danger 
of  faUing  into  contradictions.  He  maintained  his  fuU  and 
undoubting  beUef  that  Savonarola  was  a  prophet  inspired 
by  God,  and  that  his  prophecies  were  all  true.  No  in- 
stances of  the  examiners,  no  repetition  of  the  torture, 
could  wrench  from  him  any  other  reply. 

The  other  of  the  two  friars,  who  had  been  arrested 
together  with  Savonarola  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  metal. 
Poor  Pra  Silvestro  appears  to  have  been  a  weak,  nervous, 
visionary  man,  subject  to   somnambulism,  the  results  of 


'  Fri  Silvestro,  who  Iiid  himself  oa  the  night  of  the  attack  of  the  oon- 
Teot,  B8  ha«  been  stated,  was  found  and  aireated  the  next  morning. 
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which  he  mistoot  for  celestial  visions,  of  shallow  and  fickle  ' 
mind,  a  poor  creature  in  body,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
heart.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  convent,  he 
sought  to  escape  the  danger  of  the  moment,  as  has  heen 
seen,  by  hiding  himself.  And  at  his  trial  his  only  object 
was  to  say  and  do  anything  and  everything  that  might 
tend  to  save  him  from  the  rack,  and  from  the  sentence  of 
death. 

Dnring  the  same  time  the  trials  of  many  others  both 
of  the  friars  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  the  laymen,  who  had 
helped  to  defend  the  conveot,  had  been  proceeded  with. 
But  nothing  could  be  elicited  from  any  of  them  that  could 
contribute  to  the  conviction  of  Savonarola  of  any  offence 
against  the  laws.  It  is  true  that  the  assertions  of  the 
examiners  that  he  had  denied  his  doctrine  and  confessed 
himself  an  impostor,  induced  many  of  those  who  had  been 
his  disciples,  to  admit  that  they  had  been  in  error,  and  the 
victims  of  a  delusion.  But  even  in  admitting  this  their 
testunony  was  altogether  favourable  to  Savonarola.  For 
the  constantly  recurring  excuse  made  by  these  renegades 
for  having  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  into  error  was, 
that  anyone  would  have  been  equally  deceived  by  the 
uniform  sanctity  of  Ufe,  and  the  xmimpeacbable  conduct 
and  doctrine  of  the  impostor  1 

The  conduct  of  the  friars  of  St.  Mark's,  however, — of 
Savonarola's  own  family,  whom  he  had  so  well  loved,  and 
who  had  appeared  to  love  and  reverence  him  with  so 
imdoubting  a  devotion, — was,  with  but  a  few  exceptions, 
very  bad.  The  statement,  that  he  had  recanted,  and 
owned  himself  to  have  been  no  prophet,  found  all  of  them, 
but  a  very  few,  ready  to  admit  that  they  had  been  deluded 
and  led  into  error  by  him.  They  wrote  a  letter  to  Pope 
Alexander,  confessing  their  error,  begging  for  absolution, 
and  ending  with  the  words, — "  Let  it  sufBce,  then;  to 
your  Holiness  to  have  in  your  hands  Friar   Girolamo 
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'.  Savonarola,  the  source  and  fountain-liead  of  every  error. 
Let  him  be  visited  with  a  punishment  proportioned  to  hia 
faults,  if  indeed  any  can  be  found  worthy  of  so  great 
wickedness.  But  let  us,  poor  misled  sheep,  return  to  the 
true  shepherd."  Two  of  the  friars  carried  the  letter  to 
Rome,  with  warm  recommendations  from  the  Signory  to 
the  Pontiff;  and  were  graciously  received  by  Alexander, 
who  gave  the  desired  absolution,  and  received  the  erring 
community  once  more  into  Apostolic  favour. 

Meanwhile  an  active  correspondence  was  going  on  be- 
tween the  Signory  and  the  Pope.  Alexander,  though 
well  pleased  with  what  had  been  done,  and  now  gracious 
in  his  communications  with  the  ^ents  of  the  Common- 
wealth, was  by  no  means  fully  satisfied.  He  still  insisted 
that  Savonarola  should  be  given  up  into  his  hands.  And 
this  the  Signory  would  not  do ; — did  not  indeed  dare  to 
do.  For  the  city,  which  had  zealously  enough  supported 
them  in  the  monstrous  exercise  of  tyranny  and  illegality 
which  had  been  practised  against  Savonarola,  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  humiliation  of  giving 
up  a  Florentine  citizen,*  to  be  judged  by  a  foreign 
tnbunal.  Nevertheless  the  government  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  obtain  from  Alexander  the  permission  to  lay 
that  tax  on  ecclesiastical  property  which  was  sq  urgently 
needed  to  replenish  the  exhausted  coffers  of  the  State,  and 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Pisa.  They  adopted,  there- 
fore, in  their  dealings  with  the  Pope  a  policy  of  delay  and 
temporizing,  which  might  lead  him  to  hope  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Republic  to  his  demand,  that  the  Friar  should 
be  given  up  to  him,  might  be  the  price  of  his  permission 
to  tax  the  Florentine  clergy.  The  proceedings  against  the 
other  two  Dominicans,  and  the  remaining  prtsoneis  who 
had  been  arrested  at  the  same  time,  were  purposely 
prolonged. 

■  Bj  adoption  only,  it  will  be  remembered. 
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111  the  meaDtime  the  period  for  the  election  of  a  new 
Signoiy,  at  the  beginnii^  of  May,  was  drawing  near;  and 
it  was  above  all  things  necessary  to  be  secure  against  the 
contingency  of  the  election  of  a  "  Piagnone  "  government, 
which  would  have  saved  Savonarola's  life,  plunged  the 
Republic  anew  into  all  the  consequences  of  a  quarrel  to 
the  death  with  the  Pope,  and  have  revealed  to  the  world 
all  the  scandal  and  the  iniquities  of  the  means  which  had 
been  taken  to  secure  the  friar's  condemnation.  To  provide 
against  this  danger,  it  was  only  necessary  however  to 
stretch  a  little  further  the  illegal  violence,  which  had  so 
abundantly  characterised  the  rule  of  the  existing  Signory. 
Nardi  *  tells  us  that  when  the  Great  Council  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  Signory  was  assembled,  some  two  hundred 
citizens  were  arbitrarily  excluded;  and  Professor  Villari, 
in  recounting  the  fact  on  his  authority,  seems  to  think  that 
but  for  this  tlie  election  might  have  resulted  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  "  Piagnone  "  Signory.  But  what  we  have  seen 
of  the  recently  prevailing  temper  of  the  city,  would  seem 
to  show  that  this  was  hardly  probable ;  nor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  such  a  gross  violation  of  law,  justice,  and  con- 
stitutional right  would  have  been  quietly  submitted  to,  if 
the  members  of  the  over-ridden  party  had  not  felt  them- 
selves too  weak  a  minority  to  resist. 

At  all  events  the  most  important  point  to  be  observed 
in  the  matter  is,  that  at  no  period  of  the  story  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  illegal  violence  and  tyranny  more 
rampant  and  shameless,  than  now  under  the  supreme 
governance  of  the  popularly  constituted  Great  Council. 

The  result  of  the  election  was,  that  a  new  Signory  of 
entirely  the  same  political  colour  and  sympathies  as  the 
last  was  chosen,  of  which  one  Messer  Vieri  de*  Medici  was 
the  Gonfaloniere.    The  new  government  lost  no  time  in 

*  Iitoile  di  Firente,  lib.  ii. 
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calling  together  the  "  Pratica,"  which  had  been  appointed 
to  conduct  the  process  of  Savonarola,  to  consult  with  them 
what  step  was  next  to  be  taken  in  that  affair.  Some 
advised  that  further  and  more  urgent  instances  should  be 
made  to  the  Pope,  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  on  the  Friar  at  Florence,  "  where  hia 
crimes  had  been  committed,"  But  if  it  should  ultimately 
be  found  necessary  to  yield  on  this  point,  the  speakers 
recommeaded  that  a  new  trial  should  be  ordered  in  order 
"  to  obtain  from  the  culprits  something  more  explicit." 
But  Messer  Piero  Popoleschi,  the  late  Gonfaloniere,  who 
was  now  one  of  the  "  Dieci  di  Liberty,"  and  who  spoke 
with  much  authority,  as  having  been  prominently  concerned 
in  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  rose  and  said  that  it  should  be 
represented  to  the  Pope,  that  the  number  of  the  disciples 
of  the  Fraie  still  existing  at  Florence  made  it  very  expe- 
dient that  the  execution  of  him  should  take  place  in  that 
city;  and  that  in  case  the  Pontiff  should  desire  further 
assurance  and  satisfaction  in  the  matter,  it  should  be  pro- 
posed to  him  to  send  apostolic  commissioners  to  Florence, 
who  might  proceed  to  any  new  examination  of  the  Frate 
which  they  might  deau^,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
execution  of  his  sentence.  "  As  to  the  proposition  for  a 
new  trial,"  continued  this  magistrate  in  words  too  remark- 
able for  them  to  escape  textual  citation,  "  their  lordships, 
my  collcE^es,  are  of  opinion  that  the  matter  must  be 
allowed  to  sleep  where  it  is,*  the  examimttion  having  been 
conducted  in  the  voay  it  was,  and  consideration  being  had 
for  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  the  city ;  for  the  retracta- 
tion of  it  might  cause  scandal."  f  So  perfectly  aware  were 
the  magistrates  who  had  presided  over  the  examination, 
and  concocted  the  lying  report  of  it,  that  it  behoved  them 

*  "  DoTBrai  SDpire  qui," 

f  Cited  by  Tillori  from  the  reoordi  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Signoiy  ia 
the  Floientine  uohlTeB,    Tita  di  Sav.,  toL  ii>  p.  187. 
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to  shun  any  such  ligbt  as  might  be  let  in  upon  the  secrets 
of  it,  by  any  re-inquiry  into  the  subject. 

At  last  the  Pope  consented  to  the  proposition  that  he 
should  send  commissioners  to  Florence.  They  arrived  on 
the  19th  of  May,  and  made  their  solemn  entry  into  Flo- 
rence,— Gioacchino  Turriano,  general  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  and  Francesco  Komolino,  bishop  of  Ilerda.  The 
populace,  which  thronged  the  streets  as  they  passed,  cried 
"  Let  him  die !  Death  to  the  Friar ! "  And  Romolino, 
looking  around  him  with  a  smUe.  said,  "  Yes,  he  will  die 
sure  enough  ! "  Indeed  the  Florentine  agent  at  Rome  had 
written  to  the  Signory,  that  the  two  commissioners  carried 
with  them  orders  to  cause  Savonarola  to  be  put  to  death, 
"  even  though  he  were  a  second  John  the  Baptist."  * 

On  the  next  day,  the  20th  of  May,  the  torture  was  once 
again  made  ready,  and  Savonarola  was  subjected  to  a  third 
examination.  The  result  was  very  much  the  same  as  on 
the  two  former  occasions.  The  Papal  commissioners  were 
naturally  anxious  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  their  cloth, 
by  excelling  the  laymen  in  the  atrocity  and  ingenuity  of 
the  torments  they  inflicted  on  their  victim,  and  in  the 
audacious  unscrupulousness  with  which  they  falsified  the 
repUes  obtained  from  him.  But  on  the  whole  the  result 
was  much  the  same :  the  same  direct  denials  of  heretical 
teaching,  and  political  crimes ;  the  same  delirious  faintings 
imder  torture ;  and  the  same  unintelligible  mysticism  and 
contradictions,  when  the  questioning  turned  on  his  pro- 
phetical and  supernatural  gifts. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  two  commissioners 
were  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  by  con- 
tinuing the  farce  of  an  examination ;  and  Bishop  Romolino 
closed  the  sitting  by  ordering  Savonarola  to  appear  on  the 
morrow  to  hear  his  sentence. 

*  ViUitri,  and  the  earlf  biographers  cited  by  bim.  Vita  di  Sav.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  166. 
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" I  am  a  prisoner,"  replied  he ;  "I  will  come  if  they 
'  bring  me." 

The  long  day,  however,  was  not  yet  over  for  Savonarola. 
After  he  had  been  conducted  to  his  cell,  five  citizens,  to- 
gether with  a  notary,  suddenly  eotered  it,  intent  on  making 
a  last  attempt  by  means  of  threats  and  promises,  at  ob- 
taining froin  the  Friar  an  avowal  of  something  that  could 
be  shaped  into  a  poUtical  oflence,  on  which  a  civil  con- 
demnation could  be  colourably  based.  They  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  as  unsuccessful  as  all  similar  attempts 
had  been  hitherto.  And  the  incident  is  only  worth  men- 
tioning to  show  the  strong  desire  of  the  government  to 
find,  if  it  were  possible,  some  shadow  of  a  legal  pretext  for 
the  murder  to  be  committed. 

On  that  same  evening  of  the  22nd  of  May,  the  two  com- 
missioners, and  the  citizens  appointed  as  their  assessors, 
held  a  sitting  to  deliberate  on  the  sentence  to  be  passed. 
There  was  little  need  of  deliberation.  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed  on  Savonarola  and  on  Fra  Silvestro  without 
even  the  smallest  pretence  of  discussion.  But  Romolino 
proposed  to  spare  the  life  of  Fr^  Domenico.  It  was  re- 
plied to  him,  however,  that  if  that  were  done  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Savonarola  would  survive  in  him.  Upon  which 
the  bishop  answered  at  once,  "  Let  us  send  him  to  death, 
then.  A  miserable  friar  more  or  less  is  of  small  Conse- 
quence ! " 

The  sentence  was  notified  to  the  three  condemned  men 
that  same  night  in  their  several  cells,  and  a  Benedictine 
friar  was  sent  to  them  to  perform  the  last  duties  of  religion. 
Hardly  had  he  left  the  cell  of  Savonarola,  when  a  figure 
clothed  wholly  in  black,  vrith  a  black  hood  over  the  face,  such 
OS  the  members  of  the  "  Misericordia  "  may  be  seen  wearing 
in  the  streets  of  Florence  to  the  present  day,  entered  the 
cell.  It  was  Jacopo  Niccolini,  a  member  of  the  "  Company 
of  the  Temple,"   popularly  known  in  Florence  as   the 
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"  Neri,"  whose  special  voluntarily  assumed  task  it  was  to  ^-b- 
attend  and  comfort  condemned  criminals  during  their  last 
hours ;  and  he  came  to  tender  his  services  in  this  sort  to 
Savonarola.  The  condemned  man  begged  of  him  that  he 
would  obtain  permission  for  him  to  have  a  last  interview 
with  the  two  friars,  his  fellow-victims.  Niccolini  went 
forthwith  to  the  Signory,  and,  after  some  deliberation, 
permission  was  given  for  the  desired  meeting  to  take  place 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  "  Cinque  Cento."  It  was  already 
late  in  the  night  when  the  three  condemned  friars  met  in 
the  dim  obscurity  of  that  vast  hall  for  the  first  time  since 
the  memorable  night  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  the 
convent. 

The  emotions  which  must  have  rendered  that  strange 
meeting  so  impressive  may  easily  be  conceived;  but 
Savonarola,  it  would  seem,  did  not  judge  it  fitting  to 
permit  to  himself  any  manifestation  of  them.  To  Fra  Do- 
menico  he  merely  said :  "  It  is  known  to  me  that  you  have, 
expressed  the  wish  to  be  burned  alive ;  but  that  is  not 
well.*  It  is  not  lawful  for  you  to  choose  the  manner  of 
your  death.  Are  we  sure  that  we  can  endure  with  forti- 
tude that  to  which  we  are  condemned  P  Neither  does  that 
depend  on  ns ;  but  on  the  grace  which  it  may  please  the 
Lord  to  vouchsafe  to  us." 

ITien  turning  more  severely  to  Fr^  Silvestro,  he  said : 
"  Of  you  I  know  that  you  are  anxious  to  manifest  your 
innocence  before  the  people.  I  command  you  to  leave  all 
such  thoughts,  and  rather  to  follow  the  example  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  not  even  on  the  cross  chose  to 
speak  of  his  innocence." 

The  two  friars  then  kneeled  devoutly,  and  received  for 
the  last  time  the  benediction  of  their  Prior  before  returning 
each  to  his  own  cell.    Savonarola  slept  during  the  early 

*  The  untenoe  ordered  that  the  piisoneia  should  be  itraogled  before 
their  bodies  ven  burned. 
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part  of  the  night ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  passed  in 
prayer  by  each  of  the  condemned  in  his  separate  prison. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  they  were  permitted  to 
receive  the  eucharist  together ;  and  were  then  told  that  all 
was  ready  in  the  Piazza  for  their  execution. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  doors  of  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
blico  three  lodges  had  been  erected,  one  for  the  Bishop  of 
Vasona,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  as  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  for  the  degradation  of  the  three  friars, 
before  dehvering  them  over  to  the  secular  arm ;  one  for  the 
Papal  commissioners ;  and  one  for  the  representatives  of 
the  Florentine  government.  In  front  of  these,  a  long  plat- 
form, five  or  six  feet  high,  and  extending  across  about  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Piazza  in  the  direction 
of  the  "Tetto  de'  Pisani,"*  was  erected,  having  at  the 
end  of  it  a  huge  upright  stake,  with  a  cross-bar  near  the 
top  of  it.  From  the  point  of  crossing,  and  from  either 
extremity  of  the  cross-bar,  hung  three  halters  and  three 
chains.  The  halters  were  destined  for  the  execution  of 
the  three  condemned  men  by  hanging,  and  the  chains  for 
the  suspension  of  their  bodies  while  they  were  being  con- 
sumed by  the  flames  of  a  vast  mass  of  combustible  mate- 
rials heaped  around  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Objection  had  been  taken  to  this  cruciform  arrangement 
of  the  means  of  death  ;  and  the  cross-bar,  from  which  the 
two  companions  of  Savonarola  were  to  be  hung,  had  again 
and  again  been  shortened  to  avoid  as  much  aa  might  be 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  resemblance. 

The  whole  Piazza  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  densely 
crowded,  mainly  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  populace ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  officers  of  the  Signory 
kept  back  the  throng,  who,  eager  for  the  coming  spectacle, 
pressed  around  the  stake  and  the  materials  for  the  fire. 

*  The  prcient  Post-olBco,  oppoute  to  the  Palazzo  Pubblioo. 
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Of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the  crowd  consisted  of  "  Arrab-  a.d, 
biati,"  "  Bigi,"  or  "  Greys,"  as  the  favourers  of  the  Medici 
were  at  that  time  called,  and  a  mere  ruffianly  mob.  The 
latter  element  was  notably  increased  by  the  inmates  of  all 
the  gaols,  whom  the  Signory  had  liberated,  specially  for 
the  occasion,  from  their  confinement,  probably  with  a  view 
of  making  doubly  sure  the  certainty  that  there  would  be  a 
large  preponderance  of  populace  hostile  to  the  firiars,  and 
desirous  of  witnessing  their  death. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  three 
condemned  came  down  from  the  Palazzo  PuSblico  into  the 
Piazza.  At  the  bottom  of  the  great  stairs  they  were  met 
by  a  Dominican  monk  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella,— a  different  branch  of  the  great  Dominican  order, — 
who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  taking  from  the  prisoners 
their  monastic  habit,  and  thus  leaving  them  clothed  only 
in  the  woollen  under  garments  worn  by  the  friars,  with 
their  feet  naked,  and  their  hands  bound.  Savonarola  was 
much  moved  by  the  order  thus  given  him,  which  seems  to 
have  been  unexpected.  Taking  off  the  dress,  he  said, 
before  giving  it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  brother  friar 
appointed  to  take  it  from  him :  "  Oh  !  holy  habit !  how 
much  I  have  loved  thee  1  Thou  wast  granted  to  me  by 
the  grace  of  God ;  and  I  have  to  this  hour  preserved  thee 
stainless.  Now,  I  do  not  give  thee  up ;  but  thou  art 
taken  from  me  1 " 

Then  passing  on  to  the  tribune,  where  the  Bishop  of 
Yasona,  who  had  formerly  been  a  friend  and  disciple  of 
Savonarola,  awaited  them,  the  three  friars  had  to  undergo 
the  ceremony  of  ecclesiastical  degradation.  The  wretched 
man  to  whose  time-serving  baseness  this  task  had  been 
assigned,  felt  so  keenly  his  own  degradation  by  the  per- 
formance of  it,  that  when,  according  to  the  prescribed 
formula,  he  took  Savonarola  by  the  arm,  his  hand  shook, 
his  voice  trembled,  and  his  agitation  was  so  great,  that  in 
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his  confusion,  instead  of  sajing,  as  the  form  required,  "  I 
separate  thee  from  the  Church  militant,"  he  unduly  added 
the  words  "  et  triumphante," — "  from  the  Church  militant 
and  from  the  Church  in  its  triumph."  But  if  he  was 
confused,  the  prisoner  was  not,  and  immediately  cor- 
rected the  error,  saying :  "  from  the  Church  militant,  not 
from  the  Church  in  its  triumph ;  for  that  is  not  given  to 
thee."  And  the  words  were  pronounced  in  tones  which 
reached  the  ears  of  all  around,  and  remained  long  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  them. 

The  formal  handing  over  to  the  secular  arm  was  then 
done,  after  they  had  been  declared  schismatics  and  heretics 
by  the  Papal  commissioners.  The  representatives  of  the 
civil  government  then  read  the  sentence ;  and  the  con- 
demned men  proceeded  to  pass  along  the  raised  platform 
amid  the  sea  of  the  upturned  faces  of  their  enemies  to  the 
death-place  at  the  further  end  of  it.  During  this  passage, 
the  populace  was  freely  allowed  to  approach  the  platform, 
and  assail  the  prisoners,  and  specially  Savonarola,  with 
every  species  of  taunt,  ribaldry,  and  insult.  But  neither 
of  the  three  showed  the  smallest  want  of  firmness  or  com- 
posure. Even  FiEi  Silvestro  had  in  that  solemn  moment 
recovered  his  courage.  Fr^  Domenico  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  chanting  the  "  Te  Deum  "  as  he  walked  to  the 
stake.  Savonarola  walked  last,  and  spoke  twice  in  reply  to 
persons  in  the  crowd ; — to  one  who  pressed  forward  with 
some  word  of  comfort  on  his  lips,  he  answered,  "  In  the 
hour  of  death,  God  only  can  comfort  his  creatures  ! "  To 
a  certain  priest  named  Nerotto,  who  asked  him  "  how  his 
courage  supported  him  in  that  hour  of  trial  ?  "  he  replied, 
"  Our  Lord  suffered  as  much  for  me ! " 

Savonarola  had  to  witness  the  death  of  his  two  disciples, 
before  passing  to  his  own.  The  details  of  the  execution, 
which  have  been  preserved,  revoltingly  indicate  the  excess 
of  the  party  hatred  that  was  leading  the  Commonwealth  to 
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its  ruin,  and  the  horrible  ferocity  of  the  popular  mind. 
Even  the  executioner,  thinking  to  ingratiate  bimBelf  with 
the  populace,  was  guilty  of  horrible  and  loathsome  ribaldiy, 
insult,  and  cruelty  towards  his  victims.  He  strove  so  to 
manage  his  dreadful  task,  that  the  flames  should  reach  the 
body  of  Savonarola  before  the  hfe  should  have  left  him. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  succeeded  in  doing  this. 
On  the  contrary,  some  delay  occurred  in  eff'ecting  the 
burning  of  the  bodies,  in  consequence  of  a  wind  which 
blew  the  flames  away,  so  remarkably  that  those  of  the 
"  Kagnoni "  who  were  among  the  crowd  began  to  cry 
out,  that  the  fire  miraculously  refused  to  do  its  work. 

The  bodies  however  were  burned;  and  the  Signory 
ordered  that  the  ashes  should  be  collected,  and  thrown 
from  the  Ponte  Veccbio  into  the  Arno.  But  the  care 
taken  to  remove  and  destroy  every  portion  of  the  remains 
of  what  had  once  been  the  integument  of  so  mighty  a 
soul,  could  not  prevent  the  eagerness  of  those  who  deemed 
that  a  great  prophet  had  that  day  been  put  to  death  from 
possessing  themselves  of  relics  to  which  they  attributed 
miraculous  virtue,  and  which  at  all  events  served  to  keep 
aUve  for  many  a  generation  in  Florence  the  reverence  and 
almost  worship  of  his  sectaries  for  the  memory  of  Savona- 
rola. 

Not  could  the  prohibitions  and  vigilance  of  subsequent 
rulers  prevent  the  spot  on  which  he  breathed  his  last 
from  being  found  every  year,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  covered  with  flowers  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  his  murder.* 

*  Nardi,  lib.  ii.,  Istorie  di  Firenze ;  Qoiociaiduii,  Stoiia  FioreotiiM, 
dup,  xTu. ;  TilUri,  TiU  dl  Sar.,  lib.  ir.  cbap.  xi. 
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aipeot  of  afFuirs  &fter  SftvonaioU's  death—Tha  w&i  againat  Pui— 
Deplorable  atato  of  things  in  the  Florentine  oamp — Lodovioo  of  Milan 
jeatoui  of  Tenioe — Ee  decides  on  giving  assiataooe  to  Florence — Pope 
will  not  do  anything  to  aaaist  Florenoe ;  and  why — His  views  for  hii 
son — The  death  of  Savonarola  oontribnted  to  render  Lndovioo  favour- 
able to  Florenoe — Louis  XII,  of  Franoe — His  elaim  to  the  Dnohj  of 
Uilan — Louis  ptepares  to  invade  Italj — Basis  of  the  allianoe  between 
Loais  and  the  Pope — Dispensation  granted  to  the  Freneh  kin^— 
Florentine  troops  defeated  hj  the  Pisans  in  May,  1498— Paolo  Titelli 
engaged  by  the  Florentines— Caterina  Sforza — Allianoe  with  her  and 
her  son — Attempt  to  negotiate  with  Venice  nnsaeoesiful — Successes  of 
Paolo  Yitelli  in  the  diatriot  of  Fisa — The  Florentines  disapprove  of  his 
oonduot  of  the  wai — Baspect  his  good  faith — Party  spirit  less  violent 
in  the  city — Tenetians  in  league  with  the  Hedici  invade  the  Casentino 
— Suooess  of  Paolo  Vitelli  against  them— The  Abbot  Baailio — Tngrati- 
tade  of  Florenoe  towards  Tit«lli — Suspicions  and  diaoontenta  in 
Florence — Duke  of  tJrbino  allowed  to  quit  Bibbiena — Yenice  determines 
on  withdrawing  from  Pisa — Terms  of  the  agreement — Pisa  refoaes  to 
aabmit — Int«ntioQB  of  Lndovioo  with  regard  to  Florenoe — Joaloosy 
between  Famese  and  Vitelli — Great  Council  refuse  to  TotA  money  for 
tbe  war— Votes  seme  money  at  last  in  Uay,  1499— Benewal  of  the 
struggle  before  Pisa— Further  saceesses  of  Vitelli— Messer  Kinierl 
della  Sassetta — His  liberation  by  Vitelli — Siege  of  Pisa  begun,  July, 
1499— Breach  effected- Opportunity  of  taking  the  oity  lost— Great 
iodignatioa  against  Vitelli— Malaria  at  Pisa— Deaths  of  aaccesaive 
Florentine  Commissioners — Vitelli  himself  ill — Tfecesiityof  witiidmwing 
tbe  army  tnm  the  environs  of  Pisa— Anger  of  the  Florentines — 
Ordera  sent  to  the  Commiasioners  at  the  camp  to  arrest  Vitelli— Ho  is 
oondnoted  to  Florence— examined  under  torture — and  beheaded. 

The  testimony  of  Guicciardini,  as  given  in  that  history 
of  Florence  which  he  wrote  with  no  intention  that  it  should 
see  the  light  during  his  own  lifetime,  is  far  more  valuable 
than  any  expression  of  opinion  in  the  larger  history  of 
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Italy,  written  by  him  for  his  own  contemporaries.  And 
it  is  in  the  former  work  that  he  bears  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  faultless  purity  of  Savonarola's  life,  and  to  the 
excellent  moral  effects  produced  in  the  dtj  by  his 
preaching.*  Nevertheless  those  claims  to  prophetical 
gifts,  which,  whether  they  were  wholly  sincere  or  not 
wholly  so,  led  the  Friar  so  sadly  astray,  and  into  such  fatal 
difficulties,  produced  a  doubt  respecting  the  real  character 
of  the  man  in  the  mind  of  that  acute  and  sagacious 
worldling,  Guicciardini,  which  is  worth  noting.  It  is  of 
ilo  value  to  us  in  assisting  us  in  the  formation  of  our 
estimate  of  the  Friar's  character ;  for  the  improved  psycho- 
logical science  of  the  present  day  places  at  the  disposal  of 
very  ordinarily  gifted  minds  in  our  generation  very  much 
more  efficient  means  for  the  analysis  and  right  comprehen- 
sion of  such  a  man  as  Savonarola,  than  were  possessed  by 
even  a  Guicciardini  three  hundred  years  ago.  But  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  those  supernatural  claims 
op  an  acute  man  of  the  world  of  that  time.  "  Very  many 
have  for  a  long  time  believed,"  says  he,  "that  this  man 
was  a  true  messenger  from  God,  and  a  prophet,  notwith- 
standing the  excommunication,  the  trial,  and  the  execution. 
I  am  myself  doubtful,  and  have  not  been  able  to  come  to 
any  decided  opinion ;  and  I  reserve  myself  for  the  revela- 
tions of  time,  which  will  mate  all  clear,  if  I  shall  live  long 
enough.  Thus  much  however  seems  certain,  that  if  he 
was  a  good  man,  we  have  seen  in  these  our  days  a  great 
prophet ;  if  he  was  bad,  we  have  still  seen  a  very  great 
man ;  since  besides  his  literary  merit,  if  it  shall  really  have 
been  true  that  he  was  able  to  sustain  for  so  many  years  so 
immense  and  public  a  dissimulation,  without  having  ever 
been  even  once  discovered  in  a  falsity,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  must  have  had  a  most  profound  judgment, 
genius,  and  invention." 

•  Storiii  Fiorentina,  op.  ined.,  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 
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But  with  regard  to  his  political  principles  and  influence 
*  on  his  time,  Guicciardini,  who  would  assuredly  never  have 
ventured  to  say  as  much  in  his  published  history  of  Italy, 
expresses  himself  as  feeling  no  doubt  at  all. 

"After  the  banishment  of  Piero  de'  Medici,"  writes 
the  historian,  "  and  after  the  calling  of  a  parliament  there- 
upon, the  Commonwealth  remained  in  a  state  of  violent 
convulsion.  The  friends  of  the  old  order  of  things  were 
now  the  object  of  so  general  an  outcry,  and  the  cause  of  so 
much  danger,  that  Francesco  Valori  and  Piero  Capponi 
were  powerless  to  defend  them ;  and  there  was  greit 
danger  that  they  might  have  been  overwhelmed,  and  in 
such  numbers  that  it  would  have  been  a  most  grievous 
wound  to  the  Commonwealth,  inasmuch  as  they  were  for 
the  most  part  citizens  of  good  standing,  wealthy  and 
discreet  men,  of  great  fEimilies,  and  of  widely  spreading 
connections.  And  if  this  had  happened,  disunion  among 
those  who  had  power  in  their  hands  would  soon  have 
arisen,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  '  the  Twenty,'  *  w^o 
became  divided  because  they  comprised  many  men  of 
nearly  equal  authority  and  influence,  who  were  each  of 
them  ambitions  of  securing  for  themselves  princely  power,  f 
After  that  would  have  followed  fresh  disturbances,  and 
more  parliaments,  proscriptions  of  citizens,  and  more  than 

*  Tiiat  bokrd  of  twenty  "  aoooppiBitori,"  to  vhom,  u  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  vhola  power  of  the  state  wm  entnuted. 

■f-  "  Cte  appetirano  il  prinoipato," — a.  most  notewortliy  aaMrtion,  which 
the  writer  would  not  have  ventured  to  make,  if  his  writing  had  been 
intended  for  oontemponry  publioitj.  To  nndentond  the  entire  ugnifioanoe 
of  the  Btatement,  the  tnaaiiiug  of  the  phrase  "  il  prindpato"  in  the  month  of 
a.  Florentine  of  that  age  miut  be  borne  in  mind.  It  was  not  merely  the 
leading  or  even  despotio  authority,  but  despotism  in  the  form  of  an  absolnte 
and  avowed  "  tyrant."  But  many  otheia  must  have  been  m<ae  or  leas 
oleaily  aware  of  the  fact  whioh  GaiDoiaidini  so  broadly  affirms.  And  what 
hope,  it  may  be  asked,  oonld  any  of  those  oitiiens  have  had  of  the  future 
liberties  of  their  country,  when  each  one  of  the  foremost  oitiiens  of  the 
Bcpublio  was  guilty  of  such  treaton  against  them  ?  That  in  foot  there  wu 
no  moh  hope  is  abeady  but  too  dear. 
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one  revolution.  Perhaps  the  result  would  have  been  a  *; 
violent  restoration  of  the  Medici,  attended  by  the  supreme 
destruction  and  ruin  of  the  city.  Savonarola  alone 
arrested  these  forces,  and  paralysed  the  movement  of  them. 
He  introduced  the  Great  Council,  and  by  that  means  put 
a  bridle  on  all  those  who  were  bent  on  their  own  aggran- 
dizement. He  established  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Signory,  which  constituted  a  safeguard  for  the  lives  of  the 
citizens.  He  made  a  general  peace  between  all  parties, 
which  in  fact  removed  the  opportunity  for  proceeding 
penally  against  the  iriends  of  the  late  dynasty,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  meditated  returning  to  it.  These 
measures  were  without  any  doubt  the  salvation  of  the 
city,  and  were,  as  he  himself  most  truly  said,  in  the 
interest  both  of  those  who  had  recently  held  the  power  in 
their  hands  under  the  Medici,  and  of  those  who  were  now 
and  for  the  future  called  oq  to  hold  it."* 

"  The  salvation  of  the  city  !  " — such  "  salvation  "  as  it 
was  still  possible  to  patch  up  for  yet  a  little  while !  Savona- 
rola in  the  heat  and  the  almost  ecstatic  enthusiasm  of  his 
work  hoped  for  better  things, — much  lai^  things  too  than 
the  salvation  of  one  city ; — Florence  was  to  him  a  sort  of 
Jerusalem,  from  which  the  salvation  and  evangelizing  of 
the  whole  of  Christendom  was  to  go  forth ;  but  Giiicci- 
ardini,  when  he  wrote,  must  have  well  known  that  the  city 
was  far  past  any  such  saving; — must  have  known  It  almost 
as  well  as  we  know  it  now. 

In  truth,  after  the  prophet  had  been  at  last  done  to 
death ;  and  after  his  enemies,  proceeding  according  to  the 
fashion  of  good  husbandmen,  who  take  all  care  to  bum 
ont  the  uttermost  fibres  and  roots  of  noxious  weeds  with 
fire,  had  sedulously  swept  up  and  carted  off  the  ashes 
of  him  into  the  Arno,  the  political  outlook  of  the  Com- 

*  Qiuoaurdini,  Storia  Fiorentiiu,  op.  ined.,  ToL  iii,  p.  180. 
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monwealth  was  as  gloomy  as  it  could  well  be.  Dis- 
appointmeut  ensued  instantly,  even  in  the  matter  of  the 
simplest  of  all  the  expected  consequences,  when,  the 
Signory  having  done  the  deed,  held  out  their  hands  to  the 
Pope  to  receive  the  price  of  it,  Alexander,  while  his 
fuiious  thirst  for  vengeance  had  been'  still  unsatisfied,  had 
abounded  in  promises  that  everything  should  be  made 
pleasant  to  the  Republic  va  his  relations  with  it.  And  as 
far  as  all-embracing  absolutions  went,  he  was  no  niggard. 
But  in  that  vital  matter  of  the  tax  on  ecclesiastical  property, 
the  Signory  seemed  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever  from  obtaiaing 
their  desire.  And  how  was  the  war  against  Pisa  to  be 
carried  on  ? 

The  foremost  and  most  ui^nt  point  of  all  in  that 
question  of  the  salvation  of  the  city,  in  the  eyes  of 
Florentines  of  all  grades,  classes,  and  parties,  the  only  point 
on  which  men  of  every  political  colour  were  agreed,  was 
the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  Pisa,  and  re-imposition 
on  that  city  of  the  yoke  of  Horentine  despotism.  And 
here  is  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  prospects  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  that  respect,  very  graphically  given  in  a 
report  from  the  War  Board  *  to  the  "  Pratica  "  engaged  in 
deliberations  as  to  the  answer  to  be  made  to  the  Pope's 
demands,  while  the  trial  of  Savonarola  was  in  progress. 
"  We  hare  spent,"  said  Messer  Battista  Ridolfi  in  the 
name  of  the  Board,  "  twenty  thousand  ducats ;  and  of  the 
fifteen  thousand  a  month  which  you  have  assigned  to  us 
scarcely  anything  has  been  received.  The  number  of  the 
enemy  increases  from  day  to  day.  The  Venetian  ships  are 
blockading  Jjeg^om.  The  excessive  price  of  provisions, 
and  the  absence  of  discipline  among  the  troops,  would 
prevent  us  from  executing  any  movement,  if  need  should 

*  The  "  Dieoi  di  Fute  a  Liberta,"  aa  tbe  Commisdonen  for  the  oondoot  of 
the  war  vere  Abanrdly  called,  inttead  of  by  their  former  more  tensiUe  title, 
tlie  "  Dieoi  di  Ouerra." 
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require  it.  At  Leghorn,  a  place  of  the  utmost  importance,  . 
as  a  means  of  receiving  grain,  as  a  seat  of  commerce,  and 
as  a  place  of  transport  for  artillery,  repairs  are  urgeatly 
needed,  which  cannot  be  executed  for  want  of  money. 
Volterra,  which  it  is  very  important  to  garrison,  is  utterly 
abandoned;  the  hill  country  is  altogether  neglected,  and 
at  the  first  movement  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
euemy.  And  the  lowlauds  are  in  no  better  condition. 
Pescia  and  the  whole  of  the  Valdinievole  hes  open  to  the 
enemy.  In  the  district  above  Yog^iano,  a  most  important 
position,  the  officers,  the  Commissioners,  and  the  troops  are 
all  crying  aloud  for  money.  The  Pisans  are  already 
making  raids  in  the  Maremma ;  and  the  pestilence  of  the 
malaria  *  does  the  rest.  Their  Lordships,  my  colleagues, 
request  therefore  that  provision  may  be  made  for  these 
necessities  at  all  costs,  for  the  most  important  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  at  stake;  and  whatever  may 
happen,  they,  having  laid  these  things  before  you,  hold 
themselves  as  not  responsible  coram  Deo."  f 

The  horizon  was  very  black ;  but,  as  usual,  the  jealousies 
and  fears,  and  far-forecasting  hopes  of  the  various  other 
Italian  powers  came,  as  they  had  so  often  done,  to  the 
assistance  of  one  of  those  continu^y  plotting  and  scheming 
communities,  when  on  the  point  of  being  plundered  or 
mined  for  the  profit  of  another  of  the  family.  Ludovico 
il  Moro  of  Milan,  perhaps  the  keenest  politician  of  all  the 
race  of  them,  began  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
that  the  Venetians  might  make  themselves  permanently 
masters  of  Pisa.  And  he  gradually  advanced  from  cautious 
underhand  encoun^meuts  to  the  Florentines  in  the  first 
instance,  to  open  promises,  and  lastly  to  effectual  acts  of 
assistance,  as  the  development  of  the  poUtical  situation 

*  The  diatriot  uonnd  Fii&  &t  this  period  iniTered  alouMt  u  bftdl  j  from 
malaria  at  the  Campagna  of  Rome  at  the  present  daf . 
t  Beport  sited  from  the  Arohivei,  bj  Tillui,  Tita  di  Sar.,  voL  ii.  p.  9U 
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»■  progressed,  and  rendered  his  path  clearer  and  safer.  He 
refused  to  allow  the  Venetian  troops  to  pass  southwards 
towards  Pisa  through  his  territory ;  compelling  them  thus 
to  take  the  longer  and  more  difficult  route  through  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  He  induced  the  Emperor  to 
send  away  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  his  court, 
except  the  Spaniard,  and  then  in  a  day  or  two  to  recall 
all  of  them,  save  the  Venetian  envoy.  Finally,  he  sent  the 
Florentines  three  hundred  bowmen,  and  joined  with  them 
in  hiring  a  body  of  three  hundred  men-at-arms  under  the 
Prince  of  Piorabino  and  Gian  Paolo  Baglione.  Above 
all,  he  lent  them  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  and  offered  still  further  sums,  if  they  should  be 
needed.* 

Besides  all  this,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Pope  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Florentines.  It  was  easy 
indeed  to  show  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  interest  of 
the  Holy  See  to  permit  Venice  to  establish  her  dominion 
in  central  Italy,  and  to  acquire  such  a  base  for  further 
operations  as  Pisa  would  fumkh  to  her.  And  Alexander 
promised  that  he  would  send  a  contribution  of  troops  to 
the  Florentine  armies  before  Pisa.  The  promise,  however, 
was  never  kept ;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  the  Pope 
openly  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  fact  was 
that  Alexander,  though  he  recognised  the  impolicy  of 
suffering  Venice  to  become  the  mistress  of  Pisa,  was  more 
powerfully  influenced  in  a  contrary  direction  by  hopes  and 
plans  that  were  nearer  and  dearer  to  him.  He,  like  each 
of  the  worst  of  bis  predecessors,  was  anxious  above  all  else 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  princely  line,  and  to  find  for 
his  family  a  principality  somewhere  between  the  Alps  and 
the  SiciUan  Sea.  This  was  the  sole  serious  object  of  his 
pohcy  and  the  labour  of  his  graver  hours.     Profligate 

*  anicNardini,  Storin  d'lUUa,  lib.  ir.  ohtp.  i.  ad  ana.  1498. 
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debaachery,  the  foulest  and  most  loathsome  that  has  ever  ^•^- 
been  forced  in  the  interest  of  truth  upon  the  reluctant  ear 
of  mankind,  the  sportive  prostitution  of  ecclesiastical 
dignities  to  be  the  reward  of  infamous  ministers  to  his 
s{»ndalou3  pleasures,  the  shedding  of  blood  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  vengeful  passions, — all  these  were  but  the 
amusements  of  his  Ughter  hours.  To  make  Borgia  a  name 
in  the  list  of  Italian  "  tyrants," — this  was  the  real  object  for  I 
which  he  lived,  and  for  which  he  had  purchased  the  Papacy,  i 
Nor  was  he  diverted  from  it  by  the  untoward  accidents  of 
domestic  murder  and  fratricide.  Since  a  fratricidal  hand 
had  deprived  him  of  one  son,  inasmuch  as  the  murderer 
survived  the  murdered  man,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
fratricide  should  be  the  stock  of  a  future  line  of  princely 
BoTgias.  He  had  made  the  bloodstained  monster,  his  son 
Cesare,  a  Cardinal ;  furnishing  satisfactory  proof  that  he 
was  of  legitimate  birth,  and  no  son  of  his,  as  was  necessaiy 
to  enable  him  to  hold  that  dignity.  But  when  it  became 
expedient  that  this  Ceaare  should  be  made  the  lay  founder 
of  a  princely  family,  he  deprived  bim  of  the  pnrple,  bring- 
ing forward  as  a  reason  for  doing  so  conclusive  proofs  of 
his  illegitimacy.  And  now,  when  it  became  a  question 
whether  he  should  contribute  to  restore  Fisa  to  the  Flo- 
rentine rule,  the  Holy  Pather  was  intently  occupied  in 
looking  out  for  "  an  establishment "  for  his  son.* 

This  primary  care  it  was  which  determined  Alexander 
to  break  his  promise  made  to  Ludovico,  that  he  would 
send  aid  to  Florence,  and  which  prevented  him  from 
acceding  to  the  petition  of  the  Signoiy  that  they  might 
be  allowed  to  lay  a  tax  on  ecclesiastical  property. 

It  will  not  have  been  forgotten  that  the  time  was 
when  Florence  could  do  that  at  need,  without  asking  any 
Papal  consent  to  the  measure.  But  that  was  in  better 
times,  long  since  vanished  1 

*  Onicoiaidioi,  Biat.  FioientiiiR,  ohap.  xviii. 
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A.D.  It  was  quite  upon  the  cards,  as  Alexander  and  hia  son 
^*®^  Cesare  Borgia  conceived,  that  in  the  present  disturbed 
condition  of  Tuscany,  and  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
internal  political  situation  of  Florence,  some  city  and  fair 
slice  of  central  Italy  might  prove  to  be  the  destined  locality 
of  the  future  Borgian  greatness.  But  in  any  case,  it  was 
above  all  things  necessary  to  the  realization  of  any  such 
hopes,  that  Italy  should  not  be  permitted  to  sink  into  a 
state  of  peace  and  repose.  That  would  indeed  be  fatal  to 
the  proposed  carving  out  of  new  states,  and  the  founda- 
-  tion  of  new  dynasties.  And  now  this  open  sore  of  quarrel 
between  riorence  and  Pisa  was  the  only  impediment  to  a 
consummation  bo  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  As  long  as 
that  sore  remained  open,  there  was  always  hope  that  it 
might  spread ; — nay,  nearly  the  a^urance  that  it  would  do 
so.  AU  things  were  thus  possible.  Swords  were  kept 
out  of  their  scabbards.  The  game  was  alive ;  and  any 
outsider,  well  backed,  might  come  in  a  winner.  But  with 
Pisa  restored  to  Florence  all  this  would  be  at  an  end. 
Italy  would  be  at  peace  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  and  the 
Borgias  would  remain  unprovided  for. 

Therefore,  Pope  Alexander  would  do  nothing  that  could 
contribute  to  this  result. 

The  goodwill,  however,  and  now  the  openly  given  assist- 
ance of  Milan  was  sufficient  to  inspire  the  Florentines  with 
renewed  courage  and  fresh  hopes  of  success  in  the  task  of 
recovering  Pisa.  And  the  rulers  of  the  city  were  aware 
that  one  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  Ludovico  to 
determine  on  frankly  coming  to  their  assistance  was  the 
death  of  Savonarola,  and  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the 
party  opposed  to  him.  For  Ludovico,  with  the  true 
instinct  of  a  tyrant,  had  felt  an  insuperable  aversion  from 
connecting  himself  or  his  fortunes  in  any  way  with  a  state 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  thorough-going  democrat  as 
the  Friar.     He  hated  him,  and  his  doctrines,   and  his 
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policy.  As  long  as  the  power  and  success  of  Florence  a.d. 
meant  the  power  and  success  of  Savonarola  and  his  party, 
and  his  principles,  Ludovico  would  do  nothing  to  assist 
Florence ;  * — would  have  preferred  that  she  should  in 
every  way  come  to  trouble  and  loss  of  her  influential 
position  in  Italy.  But  with  the  sort  of  men  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  thought  he  saw  the  possi- 
biUtyof  making  an  advantageous  alliance; — an  alliance, 
indeed,  which  was  intended  by  the  shrewd  and  provident 
Ludovico  to  serve  him  for  a  very  important  purpose. 

There  began  about  this  time — ^the  summer  of  1498 — 
to  be  seen  a  probability  that  a  new  player  might  shortly 
appear  on  the  intricate  political  drama  that  was  being 
played  on  the  Italian  stage.  Charles  YIII.  of  France,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  had  died  in  April,  while  the  trial 
of  Savonarola  was  still  in  progress ;  and  had  been  succeeded 
on  the  French  throne  by  Louis  XII.  Now  Louis  XII. 
was  not  only  the  inheritor  of  the  claims  of  his  predecessor 
Charles  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  was  the  grandson 
of  Valentine,  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
who  had  married  his  grand&tther  Louis,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  with  the  ex- 
press stipulation  on  the  part  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  that 
on  failure  of  his  male  line  (which  occurred  on  the  death  of 
his  son  FiUppo  Maria  Visconti),  the  heirs  of  Valentine 
should  succeed  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  Francesco  Sforza, 
the  husband  of  fiianca,  the  natural  daughter  of  Filippo 
Maria  Visconti,  had  however  claimed,  and  made  good  his 
claim  to,  the  succession  by  force  of  arms  and  the  aid  of 
fortune.  But  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  son  of  Valentine 
Visconti,  and  the  father  of  Louis  XII.,  had  never  ceased  to 
assert  his  claim,  though  he  had  never  been  in  a  position  to 
attempt  anything  towards  making  it  good.    Now,  how- 

*  Onicdudini,  Storis  Fiorentina,  chap,  xriii.,  op.  ined.,  toL  iii. 
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um  ^^^^'  ^^^  inheritor  of  this  clmm  was  the  King  of  France. 
He  was,  moreover,  that  same  Duke  of  Orleans  who  had 
occupied  Asti  at  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.'s  invasion  of 
Italy,  and  who  had  then  conceived  a  strong  personal  dislike 
to  Ludovico  Sforza,  the  actual  possessor  of  the  duchy  he 
claimed  as  his  own. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  cl^m  of  Louis  to  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  was,  according  to  the  ideas  and  the  laws 
of  succession  prevailing  at  that  time,  a  very  legitimate  one, 
and  certainly  better  founded  in  law  than  that  of  the  House 
of  Sforza.  It  is  true  that  the  Italian  lawyers  maintain 
that,  inasmuch  as  Milan  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  the 
stipulation  made  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  with  his  son-in-law 
was  null  and  void  unless  confirmed  by  the  Emperor ;  but 
the  Empire  was  in  abeyance  at  the  time,  and  the  instru- 
ment in  question  was  confirmed  by  the  reigning  Pope. 
And  the  Popes,  by  virtue  of  a  law  made  by  themselves  (as 
Guicciardini  remarks  with  a  sneer*),  claim  the  right  of  ad- 
ministering the  Empire  in  such  matters  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  Imperial  throne.  Putting,  however,  the  shadowy 
nature  of  the  objection  on  the  score  of  the  feudal  supre- 
macy of  the  Emperor,  and  the  absence  of  his  sanction, 
against  the  unsatisfactory  foundation  of  the  Papal  claim  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  the  clear  fact  remains  that  the 
right  of  the  legitimate  Valentine  to  the  succession  must 
be  considered  better  than  that  of  the  illegitimate  Bianca. 

At  all  events,  the  claim  of  Louis  was  quite  good  enough 
to  render  it  a  source  of  very  considerable  uneasiness  to  Ludo- 
vico Sforza ;  and  particularly  so,  when  the  claimant  became 
King  of  France.  And  when,  shortly  afterwards,  Louis 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  King  of  France,  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem  by  right  of  Naples,  and  Duke  of 
Milan,  the  matter  began  to  look  very  serious,  and  the 
Italian  cities  and  princes  began  to  speculate  upon  the 

*  Stom  d'lUlU,  lib.  iv.  ebap.  i.  id  ann.  1406. 
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changes  aod  chances  that  another  French  invasion  might 
bring  about. 

And  the  prevision  of  this  event  had  been  a  nudn  reason 
with  Ludovico  for  wishing  to  be  found,  when  it  should 
happen,  the  friend  and  idly  of  Florence :  for  Horence 
still  remained  the  only  power  in  Italy  traditionally  attached 
to  the  House  of  France. 

Circumstances,  however,  produced  a  second  friendship 
between  Louis  XII.  and  another  of  the  Italian  powers. 
The  French  king  had  found  himself  in  need  of  the  Papal 
assistance  for  a  httle  private  matter  of  his  own ;  and 
Alexander  had  been  as  quick  as  any  of  his  fellow-poten- 
tates to  perceive  that  the  friendship  of  a  King  of  R:ance, 
who  might  be  expected  very  shortly  to  cross  the  Alps  with 
a  French  army  at  his  back,  was  likely  to  be  a  very  de- 
sirable thing.  The  Holy  Father  therefore  had  reason  to 
think  himself  very  fortunate  in  that  the  service  which 
King  Louis  requu-ed  of  him  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
justify  him  in  putting  a  high  price  on  the  article. 

The  fact  was,  that  Louis  was  married  to  the  sister  of  the 
late  King  Charles ;  but  she  was  ugly,  childless,  and  all 
but  deformed.*  Besides  this,  the  widow  of  his  cousin 
Charles  was  by  inheritance  Duchess  of  Brittany;  and 
Louis  wanted  simply  to  get  rid  'of  his  predecessor's 
sister,  and  to  take  his  widow  to  wife  instead.  Now 
inasmuch  as  the  act  of  Papal  legerdemain,  which  was 
needed  for  the  execution  of  this  scheme  was,  as  Goic- 
ciardinif  phrases  it,  "arduous,  difficult,  and  contrary  to 
all  honour  and  honesty,"  the  Holy  Father  could  not  be 
expected  to  perform  it  without  a  suitable  recompense  by 
way  of  honorarium.  But  this  was  readily  discovered  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  high  contracting  parties 

*  "  Qnaii  nnmwtro." — Gaiooiardini,  Storia  Fiorentina,  op.  in«d.,  toL  iii. 
p.  183. 
t  Stotu  Fiorentina,  op.  ined.,  vol.  iii.  p.  183. 
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found  themselves.  In  return  for  the  aid  which  the  French 
king  would  easily  have  it  in  his  power  to  afford  to 
Alexander  in  his  darling  project  of  finding  a  principality 
for  his  son  Cesare,  when  the  French  legions  should  be  in 
Italy,  the  Pope  was  wiUing  and  ready  to  grant  Louis  full 
permission  and  licence  to  divorce  and  marry  anybody 
whomsoever.  And  so  the  King  and  the  Pope  became  fast 
friends  and  allies,  on  the  principles  of  reciprocity.  Similar 
considerations  have  in  all  ages  regulated  those  ever  por- 
tentous alliances  between  crowns  and  the  tiara,  irom  which 
have  sprung  the  most  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  progress 
and  improvement  of  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  towards  the  midsummer  of  that  year — 1498 
— the  timely  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  began  to  tell 
with  effect  on  the  struggle  which  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  carrying  on  hitherto  with  such  small  success  in  the 
district  around  Pisa.  In  May  the  Florentine  troops,  under 
C3ount  Rinuccio  Famese  and  Guglielmo  de'  Pazzi,  had 
sustained  a  very  damaging  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pisans  and  Venetians  in  the  valley  of  Santo  Regolo ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  entire  province,  and  all  the 
Maremraa,  was  for  the  moment  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
Strange  bands  of  Albanians  and  Stradiots,  brought  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Pisans  by  their  Venetian  allies,  overran 
and  devastated  the  country,  at  one  moment  scouring  the 
rich  Valdinievole,  at  another  suddenly  appearing  in  the 
hill  district  of  Volterra,  and  sometimes  pushing  their  raids 
as  far  as  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco,  and  even  to  Castello 
Fiorentino,  in  the  Val  d'Elsa,  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  Florence.* 

Bat  this  was  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  Alarmed  by 
the  near  approach  of  such  calamities,  liberated  from  the 

*  Quicoiardiiii,  Btoria  d'ltalia,  lib.  ir.  ohap.  i. ;  Stotia  FioTentina,  chap. 
XTiii. ;  Mea«ttd,  Storia  ChroDolo^ca  delta  Citti  di  Firenic,  2  voh.  4to, 
Napoli,  1753,  Tol.i.  p.493. 
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perplexing  and  absorbing  internal  difficulties  connected  t 
with  the  patting  down  and  hunting  to  death  of  Savonarola, 
and  assisted  by  the  troops,  and  still  more  efficiently  by  the 
money  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Florentines  determined 
to  throw  their  whole  power  and  energy  into  the  struggle. 
Paolo  Vitelli,  of  Cittk  di  Castello,  one  of  the  renowned 
captains  of  the  day,  was  made  General-in'CMef  of  the 
Florentine  forces,  and  was  despatched,  together  with  his 
younger  brother  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  to  the  camp  near  Pisa. 
Jealousies  of  the  old  sort,  which  had  so  often  brought  the 
Florentine  arms  to  trouble,  were  not  without  difficulty 
smoothed  over,  by  ^ving  to  the  Count  Rinuccio  the  title 
of  "  Governor,"  while  Vitelli  took  that  of  General.  For 
how  could  a  Farnese  be  subordinate  to  a  Vitelli,  or  a  Vitelli 
recognize  the  superiority  of  a  Famese  ?  Ottaviano,  the  son 
of  "Madonna  di  Imola," — that  notable  Caterina  Sforza, 
now  the  widow  of  two  husbands,  the  Conte  Girolamo  della 
K-overe,  son  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  first  place,  and  of  Giacomo 
Feo,  a  handsome  subject  of  her  own  in  the  second  place, 
both  murdered  by  her  ladyship's  turbulent  subjects  of 
Forli  and  Imola ; — Ottaviano,  her  son  by  the  first  of  these 
husbands,  was  engaged  in  the  Florentine  service ;  and  the 
lady  herself  and  her  descendants  made  Florentine  citizens 
for  the  pLurpose  of  legalizing  a  third  marriage  which  she 
contemplated  with  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  the  son  of  that 
Pier  Francesco,  whose  difi'erences  with  the  head  of  his 
family  have  been  related  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  con- 
ferring on  her  of  the  citizenship  of  Florence  was  necessi- 
tated by  a  law  which  had  been  passed  immediately  after 
the  banishment  of  Piero  de'  Medici  in  1494,  forbidding 
any  Florentine  citizen  to  marry  any  one  who  was  either  in 
her  own  right  a  sovereign,  or  was  connected  by  blood  with 
the  family  of  any  ruling  house." 

*  Thii  marriage  waa  an  importuit  one.    GioTAsni  died  vithia  a  few 
montlie.     But  Caterina  had  a.  postlmmoiu  md,  irho  was  that  famoni 
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An  important  pomt  was  gained  by  tlius  making  close 
allies  of  "  Madonna  di  Imola"  and  her  son ;  for  the  hosti- 
lity of  her  territory  to  the  Venetians,  already  excluded  from 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  made  it  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  send  troops  and  suppUes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  around  Pisa. 

The  Florentine  prospects  began  to  look  so  much  brighter 
indeed,  that  it  was  thought  that  Venice  might  not  be  dis- 
inclined to  give  up  her  ambitious  hopes  and  make  peace, 
if  she  could  find  a  creditable  pretext  for  leaving  the  Pisans 
to  their  fate.  Messer  Guidantonio  Vespucci  and  Messer 
Bernardo  Rucellai  were  therefore  sent  as  ambassadors  to 
Venice,  to  see  if  this  could  be  arranged.  But  they  found 
that  Venice  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  that  point,  and 
that  the  Senate  was  only  pretending  to  entertain  negotia- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  Morentines  to  their 
real  designs.  The  ambassadors,  after  remaining  at  Venice 
about  a  couple  of  months,  returned,  with  a  report  that  no 
good  was  to  be  done.* 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  press  the  war  hotly. 
And  the  first  operations  of  the  new  General-in-Chief  were 
very  successful.  After  inflicting  considerable  damage  on 
the  enemy  in  a  few  skirmishes,  he  advanced  his  camp  to 
Vico  Fisano,  and  in  a  few  days  took  that  important  for- 
tress. This  rapid  success  put  the  Florentines  into  high 
spirits ;  for  it  was  well  remembered  that  in  the  old  war 
against  Fisa  it  had  cost  the  efforts  of  a  large  army  during 
many  montlu  to  take  Vico ;  and  in  the  present  war  all 
attempts  to  drive  the  enemy  from  that  strong  position  had 

OioTumi  delle  Bands  Nere,  the  moBt  funoiu  captain  of  his  day,  and  the 
&ther  of  that  Cosmo  de'  Hediai  who  beoame  Duke  of  Taaoaitf  after  the 
mnider  of  Alexander,  tlie  last  of  the  elder  braneh,  and  from  whom 
deaoended  in  a  right  line  all  the  Medioean  dnkes  of  Toieanf ,  till  their 
extinction  in  the  peiaon  of  Qian  Oastone  Til.,  Grand  Doka  in  the  year 
1741. 
*  Oniodardini,  Storia  Fiorentins,  ehap.  xviii. 
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resulted  only  in  heavy  losses.  For  a  few  days  the  name  of  ^.b. 
Paolo  Vitelli  was  the  most  popular  in  Florence.  But  the  ^*^^' 
favour  of  the'  people  lasted  no  longer.  The  general,  well 
aware  that  Pisa  was  very  strongly  garrisoned,  well  supplied 
in  all  respects,  and  filled  vrith  a  population  desperately 
determined  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  rather  than  bend 
their  necks  again  to  the  Florentine  yoke,  judged  that  his 
most  prudent  course  would  be  to  make  himself  master  of 
so  many  strong  points  around  the  city  as  to  effectually 
blockade  it,  and  cut  it  off  from  all  assistance  from  without. 
At  Florence,  however,  the  citizens,  and  especially  the  popu* 
lace,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  They  were  clamorous 
that  the  army  should  be  led  at  once  to  the  attack  of  Pisa. 
Vitelli,  however,  "  most  obstinately,"  as  Guicciardini  says,* 
"  refused  to  listen  to  the  dictation  of  the  citizens,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  on  his  own  professional  business  according 
to  his  own  opinion."  But  one  of  the  numerous  evils  arising 
from  the  practice  of  carrying  on  the  wars  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  means  of  hhred  troops  and  foreign  hireling 
generals,  was  that  they  were  always  open  to  the  suspicion, 
which  the  Florentine  people  were  ever  ready  to  conceive,  of 
being  desirous  rather  of  prolonging  a  war  than  of  bringing 
it  to  a  conclusion,  however  successful.  What  these  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  who  live  by  their  swords,  want,  argued 
the  citizens,  not  altogether  unreasonably,  is  continued  em- 
ployment for  their  troops  and  prolonged  stipends  for  them- 
selves. They  avoid  striking  a  decisive  blow,  which  would 
effectually  do  the  work  we  want  done,  and  bring  the  war 
to  an  end  ;  and  not  only  is  our  treasury  exhausted  by  the 
needless  continuance  of  pay  to  officers  and  men,  but  we 
are  baulked  of  the  end  we  have  in  view. 

Vitelli  proceeded,  unheeding  the  clamours  of  his  em- 
ployers, in  his  own  way ;  and  consumed  the  summer  in  a 

*  Stom  Fiorantina,  chap,  xviii. 
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series  of  assaults  on  various  fortresses  and  important  van- 
tage points  around  Pisa,  with  uniform  good  success.  But 
the  summer  was  consumed.  Pisa  was  still  unsubdued ; 
and  Florence  was  in  a  very  bad  humour  with  her  successful 
general.  ^Nevertheless  the  prospect  of  matters  in  the  city 
was  in  every  way  improving.  The  necessity  of  making  a 
vigorous  and  united  struggle  with  the  whole  available 
energies  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object,  which  all  parties  had  equally  near  at  heart,  had 
in  a  great  degree  lulled,  or  at  least  suspended,  the  fury 
of  party  hatred ;  insomuch  that,  in  the  elections  to  the 
magistracies  in  October,  several  citizens  of  known  Fiaguone 
sympathies  had  been  chosen. 

An  attempt  of  the  Venetians  to  invade  the  territory  of 
the  Republic,  by  the  mountain  passes  which  cross  the 
Apeanine  in  the  direction  of  Paenza,  had,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  of  Catherine  Sforza,  been 
easily  defeated,  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  well— when,  in 
October,  sudden  news  reached  Florence  which  caused  much 
confusion  and  panic  in  the  city. 

That  same  Measer  Piero  da  Bibbiena,  who  had  been  the 
private  secretary  and  one  of  the  most  unpopular  of  the 
ministers  of  Fietro  de'  Medici,  had  family  connections  of 
considerable  influence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little 
town  in  the  Casentino,  from  which  he  took  his  name. 
Now  the  Venetians,  much  puzzled,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  to  find  any  route  by  which  they  could  penetrate  into 
Tuscany,  had  been  intriguing  with  these  people  with  a 
view  to  contriving  by  their  aid  a  descent  into  the  valley  of 
the  Casentino,  across  the  hills  that  lie  around  the  sources 
of  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber.  They  had  leagued  themselves 
with  the  banished  Medici  for  this  purpose,  and  had  the 
two  brothers,  Pietro  and  Giuliano,  with  them.  It  had 
been  known,  or  suspected,  that  some  design  of  the  sort  was 
in  contemplation  j  and  Cappone  Capponi  had  been  sent  as 
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commissary  for  the  Commonwealth  into  that  district,  to  ''^- 
watch  and  prevent  the  execution  of  any  such  plan.  But 
the  commissary  was  not  vigilant  enough.  And  thence  the 
sudden  tidings,  which,  as  Guicciardini  says,*  "threw  all  our 
State  into  confusion."  The  news  was  nothing  less  than 
that  the  enemy  were  already  in  force  in  the  Casentino,  had 
already  made  themselves  masters  of  Bibbiena,  and  would^ 
there  was  much  reason  to  fear,  find  little  difficulty  in  seizing 
Poppi,  Prato  Vecchio,  and  the  other  towns  of  that  fertile 
district. 

The  news  was  bad  enough  in  any  way ;  but  what  made 
it  much  more  alarming  to  the  Florentine  mind  was  the 
fact  that  the  exiled  pretenders,  Pietro  and  Giuliano  d^ 
Medici,  were  with  the  invaders.  This  was  the  great 
danger  of  all,  and  that  which  moved  the  government  of 
the  Republic  to  fly  with  every  energy  it  possessed  to 
remedy  the  evil.  The  Venetians  were  enemies ;  they  were 
coming  for  the  purpose  of  susttuning  Pisa  in  its  detestable 
rebellion ;  and  it  was  very  grievous  that  they  should  have 
found  this  means  of  stealing  into  the  country,  after  they 
had  so  successfully,  and  at  the  cost  of  so  much  trouble  and 
negotiation  with  the  border  States,  been  blocked  out  at  all 
other  points. '  And  bad  enough,  it  was  that  an  object  so 
dear  to  the  citizens  as  the  recovery  of  Pisa  should  be  ren- 
dered less  attainable  by  such  an  incident.  But  the  fate  of 
Pisa,  close  as  that  matter  lay  to  the  heart  of  every  Floren- 
tine, was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  consequences  that 
would  arise  from  a  restoration  of  the  exiled  family  by 
foreign  arms  in  league  with  domestic  treachery. 

All  the  forces,  therefore,  at  the  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment were  sent  in  all  haste  into  the  Casentino.  The 
Milanese  troops  sent  by  Ludovico  H  Moro  were  instantly 
despatched  thither  under  the  Milanese  condottiere,  Fracasso; 

*  Storia  Fioiwitiaa,  op.  ined,,  toL  iii.  p.  IM. 
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a  price  was  put  on  the  head  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  that 
extreme  measure  having  been  adopted  previously  only  in 
the  case  of  Pietro;  and  inunediately  afterwards  Paolo 
YiteUi,  who  was  losing  his  time  and  doing  nothing  of 
moment  in  the  Pisan  district,  was  ordered  to  march  his 
whole  force  into  the  Casentino  in  all  haste. 

Paolo  Vitelli  marched  into  that  upper  valley  of  the  Amo, 
and  was  as  successful  against  the  enemy  as  he  had  been  in 
his  operations  during  the  summer  in  the  country  around 
Pisa.  He  forced  the  invaders  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  little  town  of  Bibbiena,  on  its  isolated  hill  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennine  which  shuts  in  the  extremity  of  the 
Casentino,  where  they  remained  unable  to  get  away,  and 
unable  to  victual  themselves  for  any  protracted  time.  But 
he  and  the  regular  troops  had  been  very  materially  assisted 
in  achieving  this  result  by  the  activity  and  valour  of  the 
hill  population  of  the  surrounding  district,  under  the 
notably  able  leading  of  the  Abbot  BaBilio,.the  head  of  the 
neighbouring  convent  of  Camaldoli.  Sallying  down  froni 
their  villages,  nested  in  inaccessible  nooks  among  the 
stony  hilis,  under  this  ecclesiastical  leader,  they  had 
inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  invaders,  and  had  contri- 
buted much  to  the  favourable  results  which  had  been 
attained. 

Now  Vitelli  had  been  becoming  very  unpopular  at  Flo- 
rence, as  has  been  seen,  because  he  had  not  followed  up 
his  summer  successes  in  the  Pisan  district  by  immediately 
marching  against  that  city  itself.  It  was  more  agreeable 
also  to  the  Tuscan  vanity  of  the  non-miUtary  citizens  of 
Florence  to  represent  to  themselves,  that  the  repulse  of  the 
Venetians  was  the  work  of  Tuscan  valour  and  enterprise ; 
that  at  all  events  the  bold  and  hardy  coniadini  their 
subjects,  could  fight,  if  they,  the  citizens,  thought  fit  to 
occupy  themselves  in  more  "civil"  occupations;  rather 
than  to  allow  that  the  good  work  had  been  done  by  hired 
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troO|»,  and  bj  a  captain  of  whom  they  were  already  sus-  a.d. 
picioas,  and  with  whose  coodact  they  were  discontented.  "'''' 
So  nothing  was  talked  of  in  Florence  but  the  prowess  and 
feats  of  the  gallant  Abbot  Basilio;  and  the  ungrateful  citi- 
zens were  as  discontented  as  ever  with  their  successful 
general.  Why  did  he  not  take  Bibbiena  at  once  ?  It  was 
midwinter,  and  the  scene  of  operations  a  difficult  moun- 
tainous district,  where  the  winter  is  especially  severe. 
There  was  no  snow  in  the  streets  of  Florence !  Surely  it 
most  be  an  easy  matter  to  take  the  Uttle  town  of  Bibbiena. 
But  it  was  the  cAd  game  over  again !  The  prolongation  of 
the  war,  not  its  happy  conclusion,  was  Yitelh's  object.  It 
was  all  a  plot, — a  plot  to  drain  the  purses  of  the  citizens. 
That  Duke  of  Milan,  too !  They  were  all  in.  a  league 
together, — these  Dukes,  and  Princes,  and  feudal  Lords, 
and  Captains  1  The  Duke  had  sent  forces,  and  had  lent 
lai^e  sums  of  money  in  the  extreme  need  of  the  Floren- 
tine treasury.  Yes,  that  was  all  very  well ;  but  he  had 
objects  of  his  own  to  gain.  All  the  world  knew  what 
Ludovico  il  Moro  was.  Was  he  ever  known  to  go  by  a 
straight  path  to  an  honest  end  ?  And  now  we  hear  that 
our  own  commissary,  Messer  Pier  Giovanni  Ricasoli,  has 
allowed  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  general  of  the  forces 
in  the  pay  of  the  Venetians,  to  depart  out  of  Bibbiena 
in  safety,  because  he  was  taken  ill  there  1  Without 
any  auUiority  from  "the  Ten  of  War  too  !  "  Says 
that  he  did  it  because,  if  the  Duke  had  died  there  in 
Bibbiena,  this  dukedom  of  Urbino  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Hie  Venetians.  Bah !  We  are  cozened  and 
cheated  I  Our  commissaries  are  traitors ;  our  general  a 
mere  swindler ;  our  ally  of  Milan  not  to  be  trusted  &om 
one  day  to  another ;  and  we  do  not  see  that  we  are  a  bit 
nearer  to  getting  Pisa  than  ever  ! 

This  was  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  Florence  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1499 ;  but  there  seems  no  groand 
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14M  ^°^  thinking  that  any  of  these  discontents  and  suspicions 
*  were  well  founded.  Guicciardini  thought  *  that  the  Com- 
misaary  Ricasoli  had  acted  judiciously  in  allowing  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  to  quit  Bibbiena  for  the  reason  assigned. 
Vitelli  seems  to  have  acted  not  only  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  but  judiciously  and  to  good  purpose.  And 
though  it  was  very  true  that  little  trust  could  be  put  in 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  save  in  his  keen  perception  of  his 
own  interest,  and  of  the  means  conducive  to  it,  yet  there 
was  good  ground  for  thinking  that  Ludovico's  interest 
and  aims  were  at  this  juncture  coincident  with  those  of 
Florence. 

And,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  losses  inflicted  on  the 
Venetians  in  the  Fisan  district  and  in  the  Casentino,  and 
of  the  imprisonment  of  their  forces  in  the  walls  of  Bibbiena, 
was  that  by  the  intervention  of  Ludovico,  who  employed 
the  Duke  of  Perrara  as  mediator  in  the  matter,  the  Vene- 
tians, further  pressed  by  fear  of  being  obliged  to  go  to 
war  with  the  Turks,  consented  at  last  to  a  treaty  by  which 
they  engaged  to  withdraw  from  the  Casentino  and  from 
Pisa  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  April,  1499.  Florence 
was  to  pay,  as  indemnity  in  part  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ducats  in  fifteen 
years ;  and  various  stipulations  were  made  with  a  view  of 
regulating  the  position  which  Pisa  was  to  hold  under  the 
rule  of  Florence,  and  assuring  to  the  former  city  some  few 
guarantees  against  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  latter. 
This  was  the  most  di£&cult  part  of  the  negotiation.f  The 
Venetians  were  anxious  for  their  honour's  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  appearing  to  the  world  not  to  have  done  all  they 
had  done  at  Pisa  for  nothing,  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  for  the  Pisans.  And  Florence  was  extremely  eager 
to  secure  the  full  power  of  oppressing  a  once  hated  rival, 

*  StoriA  Fiorentina,  obap.  xviii.  id  fioem. 
t  Qaicoiaidini,  Storia  Fiorentiue,  obap.  zix. 
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and  now  more  hated  subject  city,  at  pleasure.  But  all  ^-^ 
these  negotiations  of  course  proceeded  on  the  Bupposition 
that  Fisa  would  accept  the  position  to  be  thus  made  for 
her.  Pisa,  however,  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
Bitterly  complaining  that  they  had  been  sold  by  the 
Venetians,  the  Fisans  refused  to  open  their  gates,  or  to 
come  to  any  terms  with  a  people  who  had  not  yet  acquired 
by  force  of  arms  the  right  to  replace  upon  their  necks  the 
yoke  which  they  had  once  felt,  and  which,  let  the  stipulated 
guarantees  be  what  they  might,  they  well  knew  again 
awaited  them,  should  they  be  forced  to  yield. 

Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to  continue  the  war 
against  Fisa.  But  the  question  was  now  narrowed  to  a 
struggle  between  city  and  city.  The  Pisans  were  left  to 
their  own  resources ;  and  Florence  determined,  seeing  that 
such  was  the  case,  to  gird  up  her  loins  for  the  contest 
without  seeking  any  further  assistance  from  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  She  might  faave  had  it  for  the  asking ;  and  indeed 
the  Ihike  was  much  annoyed  at  her  not  choosing  to  do  so ; 
for  he  was  still  extremely  anxious  to  be  on  such  terms 
with  Florence  as  might  enable  him  to  use  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  shield,  between  himself  and  the  enmity  of  the 
King  of  France.  And  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
genuine  motive  of  all  his  conduct  towards  Florence,  from 
the  time  when  he  determined  to  declare  himself  openly 
her  ally  against  the  Venetians. 

The  two  Signories,  during  the  first  four  months  of 
1409,  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  preparing 
for  the  renewed  struggle  with  Pisa.  The  mutual  jealousies 
between  the  Conte  Einuccio  Famese  and  Paolo  Vitelli 
were  a  source  of  much  perplexity  and  trouble.  Famese 
had  been  much  longer  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  than 
Vitelh, — had  with  much  difficulty  been  persuaded  to  re- 
tain his  commission  when  Vitelli  had  been  engaged ;  and 
was  only  induced  to  do  so  by  the  invention  for  him  of  the 
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1V99,  new  and  rather  empty  title  of  "  Governor  of  the  Ctonp," 
when  his  rival  was  made  Captain-General  of  the  forces. 
He  insisted  on  having  a  larger  stipend  than  that  assigned 
to  Vitelli;  and  the  latter,  who  could  only  with  much 
difficulty  be  persuaded  to  content  himself  with  a  sum 
equal  to  that  allowed  to  Famese,  would  not  have  tolerated 
for  an  instant  that  his  rival  should  receive  a  larger  amount. 
Yet  the  Signory  found  itself  forced  by  the  remonstrances 
of  Pamese  to  increase  his  pay.  And  then  Vitelli  retired 
in  sullen  displeasure  to  his  own  Citta  di  Castello  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  Signory  was  obliged  to  send 
after  him  an  agent  charged  to  offer  him  a  similar  increase 
of  stipend,  and  to  coax  him  back  to  the  camp.  For  the 
fact  was  that  Vitelli  was  a  far  more  valuable  and  able  man 
than  Famese ;  and  unpopular  and  suspected  as  he  was  in 
Florence,  the  city  could  not  do  without  him. 

Other  difficulties  arose  from  the  all  but  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  vote  of  money  fi-om  the  Great  Council.  The 
people  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  with  the  delay  in  obtaining  any  decisive  result,  and 
were  sick  of  paying  money  for  a  purpose  which  they  began 
to  doubt  of  ever  achieving.  They  were  much  angered, 
too,  by  the  expense  which  had  been  incurred  by  this 
competitive  raising  of  the  stipends  paid  to  their  rival  gene- 
rals. The  Council  could  not  be  got  to  elect  a  "Ten  of 
War,"  or  "  Of  Peace  and  Liberty,"  as  it  was  now  called. 
The  government  had,  therefore,  to  call  a  "  Pratica"  of 
citizens,  and  itself  administer  the  war  by  their  assistance. 
But  the  Council  voted  against  every  demand  for  money. 
The  citizens  would  agree  to  nothing.  They  only  persisted 
in  putting  their  white  beans*  into  the  urn,  let  the  pro- 
positions of  the  government  be  what  they  might.t 

*  A  white  bean  was  negative,  and  a  black  bean  affinnativa  in  tliQ 
Florentine  ballot  box. 
t  Qniooiaidini,  Storia  Fiorentina,  obap.  six. 
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In  May,  1499,  however,  Messer  Francesco  Gherardi  a.d 
came  iato  office  as  Gonfalontere,  and,  by  his  eloqucQce  and 
skill  in  coaxing  the  citizens,  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  vote  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  war.  The  money 
was  sent  off  with  all  haste  to  the  camp ;  and  the  first  fruits 
of  the  renewed  struggle  was  the  almost  immediate  capture 
by  Vitelh  of  the  important  position  of  Cascina  and  some 
other  places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  and 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Arno.* 

But  even  this  victory,  as  ViteUi's  ill  star  would  have  it, 
resulted  in  increasing  the  odium  and  suspicion  in  which  he 
was  held  in  Florence,  instead  of  earning  the  gr^tude  and 
confidence  of  the  citizens.  It  so  happened  that  among 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Cascina  was  a  certain  Messer 
Binieri  della  Sassetta,  a  feudal  noble  who  had  been  one  of 
the  "  raccomandati,"  or  protected  nobles  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  such  persons,  a 
captun  in  the  pay  of  the  Republic.  Now  this  man  had 
deserted  his  colours,  and  had  joined  the  Pisans ; — ^had 
moreover  been  known  to  have  made  a  journey  to  Milan ; 
whence  it  was  thought  that,  if.  as  many  Florentines  sus- 
pected, the  Duke  Ludovico  bad  hidden  and  traitorous 
designs  in  his  meddling  between  the  Commonwealth  and 
Pisa,  this  Rinieri  was,  in  aU  probabihty,  in  the  secret  of 
them; — and  lastly,  was  known  to  have  instigated  the 
Pisans  not  to  accept  the  terms  made  for  them  by  the 
Venetians.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Signory  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  have  this  prisoner  in  their  hands ; 
and  sent  immediately  to  VitelU  at  the  camp  orders  to  send 
him  to  Flarence,  where  he  would  have  been  subjected  to 
examination  under  torture,  and  then  undoubtedly  put  to 
death.  The  disappointment  and  indignation  were  great 
therefore  in  Florence,  when  the  messengers  came  back 

*  Mecattj,  op.  cit.,  ad  ann. 
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with  tbe  reply  that  he  had  escaped ;  in  fact,  that  Vitelli, 
"not  choosing  to  act  as  Bargdio  for  the  Signory,"  as 
Gaicciardini  eays,  and  unwilling  to  send  one  of  his  own 
class  to  a  dog's  death  at  the  bands  of  a  knot  of  citizens, 
had  let  him  go.  But  the  Florentines  in  their  anger  con- 
cluded at  once  that  Vitelli's  motive  in  allowing  him  to 
escape  was  fear  lest  the  examination  of  this  Rinieri  della 
Sassetta  under  torture  should  bring  to  light  treasonable 
practices  in  which  he  himself  might  have  been  concerned. 

Thus  the  suspicion  and  anger  of  the  citizens  against 
Vitelli,  who  had  ever  since  the  beginning  of  his  engage- 
ment commanded  the  army  successfully,  and  whose 
victories  had  been  the  main  means  of  first  compeUing  the 
Venetians  to  abandon  their  hold  of  Pisa,  and  now  of 
hemming  the  Pisans  within  their  own  walls,  continued  to 
increase. 

At  last,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1499,  Vitelli  commenced 
the  siege  of  Pisa;  and  on  the  10th  of  August  took  the 
strong  fortification  called  Stampace ; — a  success  which  once 
again  the  strange  fatality  that  seemed  to  pursue  ViteUi 
turned  into  a  fatal  misfortune  to  him.  The  loss  of  that 
important  fortress  so  alarmed  the  Pisans,  and  produced 
such  confusion  in  the  city,  that  many  of  the  leading  men 
fled  to  Lucca;  and  if  the  advantage  which  had  been 
thus  obtained  had  been  followed  up,  and  the  opportunity 
seized,  it  appeared  not  doubtful  that  Pisa  might  that  day 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines.*  For  a 
good  eight  or  ten  hours,  as  Guicciardini,  who  is  a  strong 
defender  of  all  Vitelli's  conduct,  admits,  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity lasted.  But  the  Pisans  at  the  end  of  that  time 
recovered  themselves,  and  the  chance  had  passed  away: 
for  Vitelli  had,  after  the  capture  of  Stampace,  ordered  his 
troops  to  halt.    He  had  not  intended  to  assault  the  waUs 

*  Guiooiordini,  Storu  Fioreit^ii,  oUftp.  xx. 
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that  day,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  prompt-  t 
ness  enough  to  change  his  plans  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  for  the  seizing  of  the  opportooity  offered  him. 
Possibly,  as  Guicciardini  suggests,  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
degree  of  confusion  and  panic  which  prevailed  in  the  city. 
At  all  events,  the  thought  that  was  dominant  in  the  minds 
of  the  Florentines  was,  that  Pisa  might  have  been  taken ; 
but  that  Vitelli  had  chosen  to  hold  hack  his  troops  in  the 
mid-career  of  victory,  and  the  golden  chance  had  been 
thus  lost. 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  moreover,  and  more  g^ling 
to  the  Plorentines,  it  began  to  be  seen  that  the  army  could 
not  remain  encamped  before  Pisa  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  troops  began  to  suffer  greatly  from  the 
pestilential  fevers  caused  by  the  malaria.  Both  the  Com- 
missaries at  the  camp  fell  ill,  and  one  of  them,  Pietro 
Gorsini,  died.  Francesco  Gherardi  and  Paolantonio  So- 
derini  were  immediately  sent  to  supply  their  places ;  and 
they  both  fell  ill  in  a  few  days.  Luigi  della  Stufa  and 
Herantonio  Bandini  were  sent  next;  and  agun  both  of 
them  were  struck  down  by  the  fever  within  a  very  short 
time.  Fiero  Vespucci  was  despatched  in  their  stead  on 
a  mission,  which  had  in  truth  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
forlorn  hope ;  and  he,  too,  before  long  had  to  return  ill 
to  Florence.  - 

Meantime  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  the  city  had  been 
effected,  which  was  judged  by  many  in  the  camp  to  be 
sufficiently  practicable  to  give  good  hope  that  an  immediate 
assault  would  be  successful.  But  Vitelli,  without  denying 
the  validity  of  such  an  opinion,  maintained  that  the  course 
urged  upon  him  would  involve  a  great  loss  of  life;  and 
that  by  having  the  patience  to  wait  for  a  few  days  till  a 
larger  breach  should  be  made,  the  city  would  be  taken 
certainly,  and  with  very  much  less  loss.  He  added  that 
there  could  be  no  risk  in  suffering  this  short  delay,  as 
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under  the  present  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  sup- 
*  pose  that  the  position  of  the  besieged  could,  within  the 
time  contemplated,  be  in  any  way  improved.  Bat  he 
foi^t  what  the  &te  of  seren  Commissaries  in  succession — 
of  whom  four  died  <^  the  fever — should,  it  may  be  thought, 
have  sufficiently  impressed  on  him,  that  if  the  position  of 
the  enemy  could  not  be  improved  while  he  deferred  the 
assault,  his  own  might  well  b^^ime  seriously  deteriorated. 
And  the  result  was  that  during  those  days  disease  in  the 
camp  increased  so  rapidly  and  terribly,  he  himself  being 
among  those  incapaciUU:ed  by  it,  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  army  in  all  haste  from  so  fatal 
a  position. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  when  the  burning  desire  and 
long-deferred  hope  of  the  Florentines  to  possess  themselves 
of  Pisa  are  borne  in  mind, — when  the  previous  disposition 
of  the  public  mind  towards  Vitelli  is  further  remembered, 
— and  when  it  is  mentioned  that  Francesco  Gherardi,  the 
late  Gonfaloniere,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissaries  killed 
by  the  malaria,  was  at  that  moment  the  most  popular  man 
in  Florence, — when  all  that  it  had  cost  the  Commonwealth 
in  money,  in  protracted  efforts,  in  world-wide  negotiations, 
in  anxiety  to  achieve  this  object  is  counted  up, — it  will,  I 
say,  be  easy  to  imagine  the  rage,  the  mortification,  and 
almost  the  despair  of  the  Florentines  at  this  issue  of  all 
their  hopes. 

A  new  Signory  came  into  office  for  September  and 
October  with  Giovacchino  Guasconi  for  Gonbloniere ;  and 
Vitelli  was  uj^nt  with  the  new  government  to  be  allowed 
then  to  lead  the  army  back  again  to  the  attack.  But  the 
Signory,  now  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  false  to 
their  cause,  refused  to  allow  him  this  last  chance.  Fiero 
Vespucci,  the  last  of  the  seven  Commissaries  who  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  pestilence,  but  who  returned  to  Flo- 
rence to  recover^  made  a  report  to  the  government  as 
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damaging  to  Vitelli  as  possible.  The  result  was  that  a  ad- 
knot  of  leading  citiz^s,  among  whom  was  Niccold  Mac- 
chiavelli,  persuaded  tiie  Signoiy  to  send  orders  to  the 
Commissaries  at  Cascina  to  place  the  Captuu-General  in 
immediate  arrest,  and  send  him  in  safe  custody  to 
Florence. 

It  is  not  to  be  imag^ed  that  this  was  an  order  that 
could  be  openly  and  avowedly  executed.  The  infallible 
sequence  of  such  a  step  was  too  certain  for  the  object  of  it 
to  put  his  head  into  the  noose,  if  any  chance  of  avoiding 
it  were  afforded  him.  So  the  Commissaries  sent  to  request 
Vitelli  that  he  would  attend  a  council  of  war  at  their 
quarters.  He  came  unsuspecting,  and  was  at  once  made 
prisoner.  His  younger  brother  Vitellozzo  was  also  smu- 
moned ;  but  a  warning  of  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for 
him  reached  him  in  time,  and  instead  of  obeying,  he 
escaped  from  the  camp,  and  got  off,  as  fast  as  his  horse 
could  carry  him,  to  the  family  territory  and  stronghold  of 
Citta  di  Castello. 

Conducted  to  Florence,  Paolo  Vitelli  was  at  once  sub- 
jected to  examination  under  torture.  No  avowals  of  any 
sort  were  obtained  from  him;  and  repeated  applications 
of  worse  and  more  insupportable  torments  were  equally 
without  result.  His  private  secretary  and  another  intimate 
friend  were  also  placed  on  the  rack,  but  no  confession  of 
any  treasonable  practices  could  be  extracted  from  them. 
But  "  the  Gonfaloniere  and  his  colleagues  being  firm  in 
the  opinion  that  he  was  guilty,"*  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
beheaded  that  same  evening. 

The  above-cited  historian  had  no  doubt  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  gives  at 
length  very  conclusive  reasons  for  so  thinking. 

Such  was  the  death  of  the  most  able  and  renowned 

*  GuiDciardini,  Storik  FiorentiQa,  op.  iued.,  toI.  ill.  p.  SIO. 
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general  of  his  day  in  Italy,  and  such  the  mode  in  Trhich 
democratic  Florence,  having  much  prospect  of  the  necessity 
of  fighting  before  her,  and  entirely  incapable  of  doing  this 
fighting  for  herself,  rewarded  the  snccessful  service  of  her 
General,  and  declared  to  the  world  what  those  might 
expect  who  should  be  tempted  to  take  her  pay. 
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by  Lis  fftthar's  desth  and  his  own  illneaa — He  loaes  all  his  dominion*^ 
is  Mut  to  Spun— and  soon  aftenraids  killed— Death  of  Pietro  de' 

*.i>.  But  while  this  deed  waa  being  done  at  Florence  events 
of  much  wider  importance  were  being  accomplished  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  Louis  XII.  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  in 
league  with  the  Venetians,  had  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time — like  a  thunderbolt,  as  one  of  the  Italian  historians 
says* — made  himself  master  of  all  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
with  the  exception  of  Cremona  and  Ghiaradadda,  which, 
by  the  terms  of  the  convention  Louis  had  made  with  the 
Venetians,  fell  to  their  share ; — a  territory,  says  Goicciar- 
dmi  t  grudgingly,  which  brought  in  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ducats  a  year,  and  which  was  the  third  part  of 
the  whole  Ducby  of  Milan.  Louis,  though  tempted  by 
the  towns  themselves,  which  would  have  preferred  to  re- 
main attached  to  the  duchy  under  the  fVench  crown  to 
being  handed  over  to  the  Venetians,  refused  to  be  untrue 
to  his  agreement  with  his  allies. 

Ludovico  il  Moro,  after  losing  a  battle  near  Alexandria, 
in  which  his  troops  under  Messer  Galeazzo  di  Sar  Severino 
shamefully  ran  away  at  the  first  shock  of  the  enemy,  fled 
into  Grermany. 

Horence,  in  the  proq)ect  of  this  new  French  invasion  of 
the  peninsula,  had  been  extremely  doubtful  how  to  act. 
On  the  one  hand  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  always  been  friendly  towards  France.  This 
was  the  general  tendency  of  the  public  mind  in  the  city. 
Moreover,  it  was  exceedingly  important  to  avoid  placing 
the  Republic  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  a  French  king 
who  was  from  day  to  day  expected  to  cross  the  Alps.  On 
the  other  hand,  King  Louis  was  coming  into  Italy  as  the 
avowed  enemy  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 

*  Mecfttti,  op.  cit.,  ad  ann.  Gonf.  12dl. 

t  Storia  Fiorentina,  op.  ined.,  vol.  iii.  p.  217, 
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inteot  on  seizing  and  appropriating  his  duchy.  And 
Ludovico  was  not  only  at  present  the  avowed  and  re- 
cognised ally  of  Florence,  but  his  friendship  was  exceed- 
ingly necessary  for  the  great  object  of  the  recovery  of 
Pisa.  The  Horentine  envoys  at  the  French  court  had 
therefore  constantly  declined  the  proposals  of  Louis  that 
the  Republic  should  enter  into  league  with  him  together 
with  the  YeuetiaQB  agaiost  the  Duke  of  Milan.  A  secret 
understanding,  however,  had  been  agreed  to  that  Florence 
would  not  take  any  active  step  in  opposition  to  the  French 
king's  designs  in  Italy.  But  after  the  flight  of  Ludovico. 
when  the  French  armies  were  in  Italy  and  already  vic- 
torious, a  treaty  was,  after  much  debate  and  negotiation* 
made  between  the  Republic  and  the  King,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Louis  should  send  a  force  to  aid  the 
Florentines  to  recover  Fisa,  and  that  Florence  should  pay 
to  the  King,  aa  actual  Buke  of  Milan,  the  money  which 
was  due  to  Ludovico,  in  repayment  of  the  loans  he  had 
made  to  the  Republic.  Florence  further  bound  herself  to 
furnish  the  King  with  a  certain  contingent  of  men-at-anos 
and  infantry,  in  case  he  should  need  them  for  the  defeuce 
of  Milan ;  and  with  four  hundred  men-at-arms  and  five 
thousand  Swiss,  or  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  pay  of  such  a 
body  for  three  months,  in  aid  of  his  contemjdated  enter- 
prise against  Naples. 

As  iisual,  whatever  the  business  in  hand,  it  resulted  in 
a  fresh  demand  on  the  coffers  of  the  RepubBc.  And  those 
coffers  were  not  now  replenished  with  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  had  been  in  former  times.  The  first  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  for  the  war  expenses,  to  be  paid  by 
agreement  to  Venice,  fell  due,  and  was  not  paid  for  want 
of  funds.  The  urgency  of  the  necessity  for  replenishing 
the  treasury  was  extreme.  The  popular  Great  Council, 
however,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  assent  to  the  im- 
position of  any  new  tax.    The  Signoiy  for  the  last  two 
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months  of  1499  had  striren  to  get  a  vote  of  this  kind 
passed  in  vain.  And  the  Gonf^oniere  for  that  period, 
Giovanni  Battista  Ridolfi,  indignant  at  the  result,  had 
risen  in  his  place,  and,  speaking  with  much  excitement, 
said  that  if  the  citizens  were  minded  to  ruin  the  city,  he 
and  his  colleagues  would  consent  to  no  such  course ;  and 
that  if  no  other  help  was  to  be  found  they  would  suspend 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  After  this 
threat  the  proposed  new  tax  was  put  to  the  vote  once 
again.  And  the  resiilt  of  HidolB's  threat  was  that  the 
majority  against  the  motion  was  much  larger  than  it  had 
been  before.  So  little  were  the  people  in  a  humour  to 
be  either  threatened  or  cajoled  into  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  the  country. 

In  the  time  of  the  succeeding  Signory,  however,  that  for 
the  January  and  February  of  1500,  the  new  Gonfaloniere 
Francesco  Fepi  hit  upon  a  method  of  obtaining  the 
much  needed  funds  at  the  expense  of  a  small  but 
wealthy  minority  of  the  citizens.  The  assessed  tax  on 
real  property,  called  the  Decima,  had  always  been 
levied  on  all  incomes  alike.  But  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  levy  what  was  called  a  "  decima  scalata,"  that  is 
to  say,  a  tax  rising  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the 
income  to  be  taxed.  Thus,  a  man  possessing  fifty  ducats 
a  year  in  real  property,  paid  five  to  the  tax-gatherer ; 
while  he  who  possessed  three  hundred  paid,  not  thirty  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  but  between  eighty  and  an  hundred. 
So  that,  says.  Guicciardini,*  supposing  the  tax  to  be  im- 
posed three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  aa  was  frequently 
the  case,  he  who  possessed  fifty  ducats  a  year  would  pay 
to  the  state  in  the  course  of  the  twdvemonth,  a  third  or 
fourth  part  of  his  income ;  while  the  possessor  of  three 
hundred  wonld  in  the  same  period  be  called  on  to  pay  to 

*  Storla  FiorentiDB,  op.  ined.,  vol.  ill.  p.  221. 
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the  tax-gatherer  the  whole  revenue  of  his  possessions.  And 
as  the  multiplication  was  applied  to  stiU  higher  incomes, 
the  man  who  possessed  five  or  six  hundred  ducats  a  year 
of  real  property,  was  obliged  to  pay  from  oue  and  a  half  to 
twofold  th?  entire  revenue.  Yet  this  law  was  passed. 
It  was  popular,  of  course,  with  the  poor.  It  was  approved 
of  by  all  those  whose  wealth  was  of  the  nature  of  personal 
property.  And  the  victims  of  it, — the  owners  of  large 
real  property,  were  very  few  in  number.  Nevertheless,  it 
w&s  passed  with  some  difBculty  ;  and  the  style  of  argument 
that  was  used  in  the  debate  on  the  measure,  may  be 
estimated  from  a  specimen,  which  Guicciardini  has  pre- 
served,* and  which  is  curious  as  an  iUustration  of  the 
democratic  political  economy  of  the  time. 

Messer  Luigi  Scarlatti,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Signory,  rose  and  spoke  with  much  animation  in  favour  of 
the  measure.  It  was  reasonable  that  the  rich,  he  urged, 
should  support  the  greater  part  of  the  public  expense; 
and  as  for  the  complaint  that  they  would  thereby  become 
impoverished,  the  way  to  avoid  this  was  by  lessening  their 
expenses.  "  If  the  contributions  required  of  them  by  the 
State  were  such  as  no  longer  to  permit  them  to  keep 
horses  and  servants,  let  them  do  as  he  did.  Let  them 
walk  out  to  their  villas  on  foot,  and  wait  upon  themselves." 
The  historian  supplies  ns  also  with  a  glimpse  of  the  sort  of 
feeling  with  which  doctrines  of  this  kind  were  listened  to 
by  the  classes  at  whom  they  were  aimed.  •*  "With  words 
of  this  sort,"  writes  Guicciardini,f  "  he  heated  himself  in 
such  sort  that  his  speech  was  yet  more  disgusting  and 
disgracefiil  than  the  proposition  itself."  Very  disgusting 
no  doubt  to  those  who  were  thus  mulcted  of  the  entirety 
of  their  property.    But  the  bill  was  passed  nevertheless. 

In  the  meantime,  no  sooner  had  Louis  XII.  returned 

*  Storia  Fiorentins,  op.  ined.,  toI.  ili.  p.  232.  f  Zoe,  eit. 
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to  IVance,  than  the  Milanese,  who  had  received  the  Fraich 
with  open  arms,  began  to  regret  their  former  political  con- 
dition, and  to  think  that  the  change  from  the  Italian 
Dnke  to  the  French  King  had  been  from  bad  to  worse. 
Intrigues  were,  therefore,  set  on  foot  to  induce  Ludovico 
to  return  from  Germany,  and  make  an  attempt  to  recover 
a  territory  whose  people  were  eager  to  return  to  their 
allegiance.  Ludovico  came;  and  as  no  French  force, 
save  that  which  garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Milan,  had  been 
left  to  protect  the  recent  French  conquest,  he  succeeded  in 
retaking  possession  of  all  that  he  had  lost  (save  Cremona 
and  La  Ghiaradadda),  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Venetians,  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  taken  from  him. 
Quite  aware,  however,  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
hold  his  Duchy  in  peace,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  active 
preparations  for  defending  it  ag^nst  the  French.  He 
strove  to  induce  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  and  the 
Pope,  to  join  with  him  to  keep  the  barbarians  out  of  Italy. 
But  in  each  case  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  He  promised 
the  Venetians  that  they  should  keep  Cremona  and  La 
Ghiaradadda;  but  the  Senate  preferred  keeping  them 
without  having  to  fight  for  them  against  France.  He 
joined  his  applications  to  Florence  with  a  request,  that  the 
money  which  he  had  lent  the  Republic  in  its  great  need, 
should  be  returned  to  him  now  in  the  time  of  his  still 
more  pressing  necessity.  But  Florence  had  undertaken  to 
pay  these  moneys  to  Louis  XH.  Her  feeling  towards 
Ludovico,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  done  for  her  latterly 
in  helping  her  to  the  recovery  of  Pisa,  and  even  while  she 
was  receiving  those  favours  at  his  hands,  was  by  no  means 
friendly.  Florence,  like  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  thoroughly  mis- 
trusted the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  feared  him,  even  when  he 
bronght  her  gifts.  For  her  part,  she  much  preferred  seeing 
France  at  Milan,  especially  as  she  now  hoped  to  obtain  the 
ardently  desired  restoration  of  Pisa  from  the  French  king. 
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So  entirelj  did  the  conduct  of  the  tvo  great  republics,  a.b. 
— ^the  democracy  of  Florence  as  well  as  the  aristocracy  of  ^^'^ 
Venice, — which  were  at  this  period  the  most  essentially 
Italian  of  all  the  communities  of  the  Peninsula,  show 
them  to  be  uninfluenced  by  any  spark  of  that  Italian 
feeUng,  the  existence  of  which  it  has  been  sought  to  trace 
throughout  the  mediaeval  history  of  Italy.  So  wholly 
and  exclusively  was  the  only  love  of  country  and  of  father- 
land, which  we  can  discover  in  those  ages  a  strictly  muni- 
cipal sentiment.  So  completely  has  the  unitarian  and 
national  patriotism  of  recent  times  been  the  growth  and 
oflspring  of  modem  ideas,  which  had  neither  representa- 
tives Dor  ancestors  in  the  mediaeval  civilization. 

As  for  Ludovico's  application  to  the  Pope,  the  Holy 
Father  was  then  receiving  from  the  French  king  a  begin- 
ning of  payment  for  those  "arduous  and  difEicult"  services 
he  had  rendered  to  Louis,  in  the  shape  of  assistance 
towards  attaining  all  he  cared  for,  an  establishment  for  his 
son  Cesare  in  Romagna ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
should  throw  over  all  these  bright  hopes  for  the  sake  of  a 
Quixotic  raterprise  in  favour  of  an  old  Mend. 

So  the  swarthy  Ludovick  was  left  alone  to  fiice  the 
power  of  France  as  best  he  might  by  the  help  of  the 
Swiss  and  German  army  which  he  had  been  able  to  hire. 
Louis  XII.  had  lost  no  time,  when  he  heard  of  the  Duke's 
return  to  Milan,  in  sending  a  sufficient  force  for  the 
recovery  of  the  territory  which  had  been  so  quickly  won, 
and  so  quickly  lost  by  the  French  arms.  There  was  small 
hope  that  Ludovico  and  his  mercenaries  would  be  able  to 
hold  their  ground  against  the  power  of  France.  But  he 
had  not  even  such  a  chance  as  a  fair  fight  might  have 
given  him.  For  the  Swiss  in  his  army  sold  hin^  to  the 
Swiss  in  the  pay  of  the  French  king.  And  Ludovico 
escaping  from  the  fidd,  on  which  his  hired  soldiers  re- 
fused to  fight,  on  to  the  Venetian  territory,  was  given  up 
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■  by  the  Venetian  government  into  the  hands  of  Louis,  and 
by  him  carried  prisoner  into  France,  where  after  ten 
years  passed  in  the  prison  of  Loches  in  Tourraine,  he 
died.* 

At  Florence  the  rejoicing  over  the  French  success  was 
great.  Now  at  last,  the  citizens  thought,  we  shall  reap 
the  reward  of  our  well-timed  adherence  to  the  King's 
cause,  and  of  the  punctuality  with  which  we  have,  difficult 
as  it  was  to  do  it,  discharged  the  money  engagements  we 
assumed  towards  him.  Now  our  great  ally  is  at  leisure  to 
help  us ;  he  will  send  hia  victorious  troops,  and  Pisa  will 
at  last  be  ours. 

Louis  professed  himself  to  be  ready  to  do  all  he  had 
promised.  He  was  ready  to  dispatch  a  large  army, — a 
larger  army  indeed  than  seemed  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
— into  Tuscany  to  the  siege  of  Pisa ; — ^Florence,  it  ia  to  be 
understood,  of  course,  finding  the  monthly  pay  and  rations 
for  the  troops. 

More  money  wanted !  More  difficulty  with  the  Great 
Council  in  raising  it  I  What  need  of  all  these  soldiers  1 
Fifteen  hundred  more  than  we  had  calculated  on  or  asked 
for  I  But  we  cannot  affi^nt'our  great  friend  by  refusing  to 
take  the  aid  he  offers  us.  One  more  struggle,  aitd  Pisa  is 
ours  1  So  Florence  groans  and  pays.  A  century  earlier 
.  she  paid  and  laughed. 

One  month's  pay  is  distributed  to  the  troops,  officers  and 
soldiers  in  Lombardy,  But  they  do  not  begin  their 
march.  Some  small  matters  of  the  King's  business,  to  be 
attended  to  first  ....  all  the  necessary  arrangements  not 
yet  completed.  But  we  are  paying  all  the  time — paying 
out  the  last  ducats  squeezed  out  from  our  people  with  such 
difficulty !  The  Florentine  "  loggie  "  heard  the  wailing 
and  the  accurate  computations  how  much  Florence  was 

■  QoieoiudiDi,  StorU  Fioientins,  cap.  21 ;  UecalU,  op.  dt.  Gonf.  12S3. 
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squandering  from  day  to  day.  But  of  course  the  burghers  *.,>. 
understood  courtly  breeding  too  well  to  make  such  com-  ^^"*' 
plaints  heard  in  royal  ears. 

The  whole  month  thus  wore  away.  Now  the  oriuy  is 
ready,  absolutely  quite  ready  to  march.  But  ....  it  is 
the  end  of  the  month  I  Quite  impossible  for  the  troops  to 
move  without  another  month's  pay  in  hand.  Fresh 
debating,  almost  despairing  this  time,  in  the  Florentine 
council  halls.  Had  we  better  give  it  up  ?  Are  they  not 
merely  chewing  us  and  laughing  at  us  in  their  sleeves  all 
the  time  ?  We  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  expense ; 
and  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  P 

But  no  I  Florence  could  not  give  up  the  hope  of 
recovering  Fisat  Though  with  terrible  misgiving,  half 
suspecting  that  they  were  being  defrauded,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  money  for  the  second  month's  pay 
should  be  sent.  It  was  sent ;  and  the  French  army  put 
itself  in  movement  towards  Pisa :  passing  by  Lucca,  the 
French  demanded  that  the  city  and  the  fortress  should  be 
delivered  into  their  hands.  There  was  great  tumult  in 
Lucca ; — the  governors  of  the  little  Republic  inclining  to 
yield,  while  the  people  would  have  resisted.  The  former 
counsel  prevailed ;  and  the  French  were  put  into  possession 
of  Lucca.  At  last  the  army  arrived  before  Fisa ;  and  it 
was  now  June.  Luca  degli  Albizzi  was  there  as  Com- 
missary for  the  B«public,  ready  to  receive  possession  of  the 
city  the  instant  our  invincible  friends  from  beyond  the 
Alps  shall  have  conquered  it  for  us. 

But  the  army,  though  quite  ready  to  take  Pisa,  pro- 
tested against  being  expected  to  do  so  on  an  empty 
stomach.  And  they  loudly  complained  that  the  victuab 
provided  were  insufficient.  Guicciardini  admits  that, 
taking  into  calculation  the  quantity  which  that  sort  of 
people  might  be  expected  to  consume,  and  to  waste,  the 
provision  made  was  not  sufficiently  abundant.    The  result 
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A.t>.  was  that  the  camp  became  a  scene  of  confusion,  plundering, 
^^**-  and  almost  mutiny.  The  Gascons  in  the  army,  whose 
time  of  service  dated  from  nine  days  later  than  that  of  the 
Swiss,  insisted  that .  no  account  should  be  talcen  of  this 
di£fereDce.  Two  pay  days  in  the  same  camp,  they  said, 
was  a  thing  unheard  of.  And  when  the  unhappy  Com- 
missary demurred  to  thia  demand,  they  marched  off  in 
dudgeon  to  Lucca.  "  Nor,  though  messengers  were  sent 
after  them  to  recall  them,  would  they  come  back ;  so  that 
the  camp  thus  diminished  had  to  be  broken  up  as  if  it  had 
suffered  a  defeat,  to  the  great  tarnishing  of  their  reputa- 
tion." *  As  the  troops  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  up, 
a  company  of  Swiss  just  arrived,  as  free  lances  looking  for 
employment  on  their  own  account,  seized  Messer  Luca 
degli  Albizzi,  the  Commissary,  "  like  unreasoning  beasts," 
insisting  that  a  month's  pay  should  be  given  to  them  too ! 
And  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  their  thirteen 
hundred  ducats  before  he  could  escape  from  their  hands ! 
Then  all  the  Swiss  insisted  upon  having  return  pay,  for  the 
journey  back  to  tiieir  own  homes  "  according  to  the  custom 
of  their  country ; " — in  do  wise  changed,  as  the  traveller 
knows,  to  the  present  day.  And  the  Florentines  thought 
it  very  bard  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  the  homeward  journey  of  men  who  had  done  them 
no  service  whatever: 

And  so  ended  for  the  present  all  hope  of  getting  pos- 
session  of  Pisa  ;~the  results  of  all  the  long  planning  and 
Q^otiation,  which  had  culminated  in  this  disgraceful 
ffulure,  being  a  vast  waste  of  money,  a  disagreeable  series 
of  disputes  and  recriminations  vnth  the  French  king,  and  a 
coldness  with  him  arising  out  of  them.f 

Nevertheless,  as  Louis  XII.  was  not  a  monarch  to  allow 
a  passing  offence  or  a  misunderstanding  of  this  kind  to 

*  Guicoiardini,  Storia  Fiorentina,  op.  ui»d.  vol.  ui.  p.  228. 
t  Ibid.,  cap.  21. 
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interfere  with  the  poUcy  adopted  with  a  view  to  for  more    *■». 
important  ends,  the  Republic  was  indebted  to  him  the 
following  year  for  its  liberation  from  a  great  danger. 

The  hopes  and  schemes  of  Cesare,  and  the  ambition  of 
his  Papal  Father  for  him,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  French  king,  purchased  by 
Alexander  as  has  been  seen,  Cesare  Boi^  had  began  his 
dynasty-founding  operations  very  successfully.  The  ex- 
Cardinal,  removed  from  the  Sacred  College  by  his  father, 
on  the  score  of  his  illegitimacy,  in  order  that  he  might 
succeed  to  the  position  of  the  brother  he  had  murdered, 
had,  after  being  rejected  as  a  son-in-law  by  the  Kmg  of 
Naples,  found  a  noble  wife  in  France,  in  the  person  of  a 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Alibret,  who  were  connected 
with  the  blood  royal  of  France.  He  had  acquired  by  that 
marriage  the  title  of  Due  de  Yalentinois,  and  is  hence- 
forward generally  known  in  Italian  history  as  "  B  Valen- 
tino." By  the  assistance  of  French  troops  he  had 
overpowered  the  garrisons  of  Caterina  Sforza  (whose  iall 
thus  nearly  coincided  in  time  with  that  of  the  head  of  her 
house),  and  seized  her  towns  of  Imola  and  Forli.  Far 
from  being  contented  however  with  such  small  matters,  he 
was  now  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  oust  the  Signor  of 
Fiombino  from  his  dominions,  and  was  asking  from  the 
Florentines  permission  for  his  troops  to  pass  through  the^ 
territory  for  this  purpose.  But  there  was  much  in  his 
conduct  that  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion,  which  was,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  well  founded,  that  Cesare  Borgia  had 
schemes  of  vrider  scope  in  his  head,  than  the  mere  acqui* 
sition  of  the  little  lordship  of  Fiombino.  There  were 
indications  that,  while  he  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  that  might  be  opened  to  him  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  Tuscany,  he  specially  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  himself  lord  of  Pisa. 

In  truth  the  position  of  Florence,  after  the  terrible 
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disappointment  at  Pisa,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  army 
in  a  manner  so  discreditable  to  all  the  parties  concerned, 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1501  such  as  to  justify 
alarm  on  more  than  one  account.  Cesare  Borgia,  supported 
by  the  arms  of  France,  and  by  the  large  and  well  com- 
manded army  of  "  condottiere "  troops,  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  gathering  together,  had  with  extraordinaiy 
rapidity  and  ease  driveu  out  the  Lords  of  Fesaro  and 
Rimini,  and  appropriated  their  possessions.  Fandolfo 
Malatesta  at  Rimini,  and  Giovanni  Sforza  at  Fesaro,  had 
both  fled  at  his  approach.  Astorre  Mafredi  at  Faenza  had 
essayed  resistance.  But  Faenza  had  been  taken  by 
perfidy,  and  Astorre  had  been  murdered  under  circum- 
stances the  atrocity  of  which  will  not  bear  recounting.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  does  not  exist  a  man  io 
Europe  at  the  present  day,  who  would  dare  to  avow  him- 
self the  supporter,  and  to  unite  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
such  a  man  as  Cesare  Borgia.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  he  was  so  popular  a  chieftain  that  he 
had  attracted  to  his  standard  aH.  the  most  renowned 
Italian  captains  of  the  age.  Gian  Faolo  Baglioni  of 
Perugia,  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  of  Citta  di  Castelio,  he  who  had 
escaped  when  his  brother  was  so  unjustly  and  infamously 
put  to  death  by  the  Florentines,  and  who  was  now  of 
course  the  enemy  of  Florence  to  the  death,  and  Paolo 
Orsini,  all  fought  under  his  standard. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  but  too  strongly  suspected  at 
Florence,  that  no  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
friendship  of  the  French  king.  It  is  probable  that  the 
suspicions  of  the  citizens  outran  the  truth  in  this  respect. 
They  were  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  all  the 
disaster  at  Pisa  had  been  intended  by  the  King  and 
brought  about  in  accordance  with  his  will.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  case.  That  the 
King,  after  the  disaster  had  happened,  irritated  at  the  slur 
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which  had  been  cast  on  the  French  arms,  and  provoked  at  1.0. 
the  iU-timed  parsimony  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  had  '' 
utterly  refused  to  furnish  another  month's  pay,  and  allow 
Louis  another  opportunity  of  performing  his  promise,  and 
his  troops  another  chance  of  redeeming  their  character, 
had  sought  to  cast  the  whole  of  the  blame  on  the  imper- 
fect arrangements  of  the  Horentine  Commissaries,  and  had 
shown  himself  angry  against  the  city,  is  doubtless  true. 
But  the  sequel  of  this  page  of  the  history  shows  that 
Louis  had  no  thought  of  behaving  traitorously  towards  the 
Commonwealth. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  Borgia,  having  Vitel- 
lozzo  Yitelli  and  Orsini  with  him,  and  what  was  much 
worse,  having  left  Fietro  de'  Medici  at  a  village  in  the 
Apennines  called  Lojauo,  on  the  road  between  Bologna 
and  Florence,  came  as  &r  as  Campi  in  the  Val  d'Anio, 
some  half-dozen  miles  only  from  the  walls,  the  agitation  in 
the  city  was  very  great.  It  was  a  very  ominous  con- 
junction this  of  Cesare  Borgia  and  Pietro  de'  Medici. 
And  the  citizens  might  well  be  alarmed.  But  as  usual 
suspicions,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  they 
were  well  or  ill-founded,  followed  instantly  on  the  feeliog 
of  alarm.  That  Pietro  de'  Medici  had  not  come  to  Lojano, 
and  in  such  company,  for  nothing,  was  very  certain.  But 
the  Florentine  mind  forthwith  rushed  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  whatever  the  plot  that  was  being  hatched  might  be, 
it  was  not  planned  without  the  concurrence  and  con- 
nivance of  Medicean  iriends  within  the  walls.  The 
generation  of  such  inevitable  suspicions  was  always  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  such  attempts,  and  of  course  one  of 
the  main  elements  of  their  possible  success.  If  those  at 
home,  whose  antecedents  rendered  them  liable  to  sus- 
picions, had  been  innocent  of  auy  complicity  in  such 
schemes,  they  were  made  to  feel  that  their  position  in  the 
city  had  been  rendered   dangerous,  perhaps  utterly  un- 
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A.i>.  tenable ;  and  that  their  safest  course,  and  best  prospect, 
was  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  revolution,  which  would 
place  them  in  a  position  to  suspect,  watch,  and  trample 
upon  others,  instead  of  being  tiiemselves  the  objects  of 
suspicion  and  persecution. 

The  object  and  meaning,  therefore,  of  such  approaches 
to  the  city  as  that  now  made  by  Borgia,  with  the  Medici 
in  his  traio,  was  to  try  whether  the  ^tation,  which  was 
sure  to  be  produced  within  the  walls  by  the  vicinity  of 
such  persons,  would  manifest  itself  in  any  turbulence  or 
outbreak,  which  might  give  opportunity  for  one  of  those 
violent  and  sudden  changes  in  the  government  of  the  city, 
of  which  the  mediaeval  history  of  the  Italian  Communes 
has  such  numberless  examples.  Failing  this,  it  was  also 
possible  that  advantageous  terms  m^ht  be  made  with  the 
citizens  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  presence,  which  in  any 
case  was  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  aod 
the  security  of  its  de  facto  government. 

In  the  first  object  the  present  tentative  failed ;  for  the 
city  made  no  sign.  In  the  second  it  succeeded  very 
notably.  "  Ambassadors "  were  sent  to  Borgia  at  the 
suburban  village  of  Campi,  by  means  of  whose  negotia- 
tions it  was  agreed  that  Boi^  should  at  once  withdraw 
himself  and  his  soldiers  from  the  territory  of  the  RepubUc, 
without  doing  more  mischief  than  the  considerable  amount 
he  had  done  already  ;  and  that  in  consideration  of  his  for- 
bearance, Florence  should  appoint  him,  Cesare  Borgia,  her 
Captain-Genetal  for  three  years,  with  a  stipend  of  thirty 
thousand  ducats  a-year ;  and  that  she  should  dismiss  from 
his  prison  in  Florence  Messer  Cerbone,  the  secretary  of  the 
Vitdli,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the 
arrest  of  Paolo  Vitelli.  "  Ambassadors "  were  also  ap- 
pointed to  attend  upon  Borgia  on  his  march,  in  order  to 
provide  suitably  for  the  wants  of  himself  and  his  army,  as 
long  as  they  were  on  the  territory  of  the  Republic; — in 
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other  words,  to  see  him  safe  out  of  it, — to  prevent  him,  as  *.». 
far  as  possible,  from  injuring  the  couutiy  through  whidi 
he  marched,  and  to  take  care  that  the  black  mul  ad- 
ministered to  him,  under  the  above  specious  title,  was  not 
altogether  thrown  away.  But  for  all  that,  says  Guicd- 
ardini,*  and  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  could  be 
taken,  his  people  did  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  to  our 
country. 

Nevertheless,  this  approach  of  Borgia  to  the  city  had 
not  failed  in  embittering,  to  a  great  extent,  the  party 
jealousies  and  mistrust,  which  were  at  any  moment  ready 
to  be  awakened  into  active  mischief  in  ^Florence ; — feelings, 
which  rose  to  such  excess  upon  the  present  occasion,  that 
they  manifested  themselves  by  the  "infamy"  of  "painting 
execution  blocks  and  a  gallows  "  +  on  the  house  of  Piero 
Soderini,  a  man  suspected  of  Medicean  sympathies.  No 
laughing  matter,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  such  paint- 
ings were  a  direct  and  most  dangerous  incitement  to  the 
populace  to  sack,  bum,  and  murder. 

It  was  another  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  government, 
that  there  was  ground  for  suspicion  that  this  march  of 
Boi^  had  been  undertaken  with  the  connivance,  and 
perhaps  by  the  instigation  of,  the  Prench  king.  The 
money  due  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made 
at  MHan,  had  not  been  punctually  paid.  The  King  had 
been  very  angry ; — had  "  blackguarded  "  {  our  ambassador 
at  his  conrt  with  many  harsh  words ;  and  had  given  us 
reason  to  think  that  he  had  chosen  "  this  stick — Borgia — 
to  beat  us  with."  And  this  was  the  consideration,  that 
obliged  us  to  consent  to  the  engagement  of  Borgia  thus 
forced  on  us.  on  terms  that  it  was  out  of  the  qnestion  for 
us  to  observe,  both  because  the  sum  of  money  was  exces- 
sive, and  because  we  could  not  put  any  confidence  in  him^ 

*  Storis  Fiorau,  op.  ined.,  toI.  iiL  p.  242.  t  OniooUrdiai,  ibtd. 
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But  the  King  got  his  mon^.  And  his  Majesty  becoming 
thereupon  "  sweetened  down  a  litUe,"  *  ordered  Borgia  not 
to  molest  us  any  further. 

For  the  moment  Boi^  obeyed ;  marched  against  Fiom- 
bino,  took  it  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1501,  and  then 
followed  the  French  army  in  its  march  against  Naples. 

Meantime,  in  November,  1500,  Louis  XII.  had  con- 
cluded a  secret  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain, 
whom  Frederick  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  supposed  to 
to  be  his  friend  and  ally,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Ferdinand  and  Louis  should  join  in  ousting  Fredenck, 
and  should  divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them ; 
— a  compact  dishonourable  enough  on  the  part  of  the 
French  king,  but  infamously  perfidious  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniard, — ^which  resulted  in  a  completely  successful 
execution  of  the  iniquitous  scheme.  Frederick  was  very 
quickly  conquered,  and  sent  away  into  France;  and  his 
kingdom  partitioned  between  the  spoilers,  Calabria  and 
the  Abruzzi  being  assigned  to  Spain,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  territory  to  France. 

The  "  sweetness  "  of  Louis  towards  the  Commonwealth 
did  not  last  long  however.  Again  the  sums  due  to  bim  by 
agreement  had  not  been  paid ;  nor  had  the  fifty  thousand 
ducats,  which  Florence  had  promised  to  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition  against  Naples,  been  forth- 
coming. In  vain  the  ambassadors  of  the  RepubUc  repre- 
sented that  this  money  was  only  payable  on  the  recovery 
of  Fisa,  which  had  not  been  effected.  The  king  being 
judge  and  party  in  the  dispute,  as  Guicciardini  says, 
would  hear  nothing;  and  his  Majesty's  face  was  very 
black  towards  us.  Our  ambassadors  danced  attendance 
on  the  Cardinal  de  Kohan,  who  was  understood  to  be 
oU-powerful  with   the  King ; — foUowed  him  &om  one 

•  "  addoluito."  Guie.  toL  iii,  p.  243. 
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place  to  another ; — were  put  off,  and  befooled ; — were 
discourteously  treated  by  the  King  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  court ; — "  could  Dot  get  one  good  word  from  him  in 
eight  months  I"  And  what  was  worst  of  all,  he  admitted 
Giiiliano  de'  Medici  to  long  audiences  the  while,  and 
treated  him  in  public  with  all  sorts  of  caresses  I  !For  he 
could  promise  lai^e  sums  of  money,  and  give  security  for 
them  too,  by  means  of  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
Roman  hankers. 

And  the  result  of  all  this  was  soon  seen  in  the  renewed 
vexations  and  troubles  arismg  from  the  machinatiops  of 
Borgia  and  his  captains.  In  June,  1502,  Arezzo  rose  in 
rebetlion  against  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  instigation  of 
Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  eager  to  revenge  his  brother's  death ; 
and  within  a  very  short  time  Monte  San  Sovino,  Cas- 
tiglione,  Aretino,  Cortone,  and  nearly  the  whole  district  of 
the  Val-di-Chiana,  had  joined  the  rebelUon.  As  uaua],  the 
danger  and  the  ill-efiect  on  the  popular  mind  at  Florence 
were  increased  tenfold  by  hearing  that  Fietro  and  Giuhano 
de'  Medici  were  at  Arezzo.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see 
that  Florence  was  in  great  danger.  She  was  without  an 
army,  her  finances  in  great  disorder,  her  treasury  ex- 
hausted, she  had  not  a  friend  in  Italy,  or  out  of  it,  unless 
the  French  king  would  forgive  her,  and  show  her  once 
agaiu  the  light  of  his  countenance. 

But  ODce  again,  as  it  has  so  frequently  happened  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  a  circumstance  arose  which,  in  the 
nick  of  time,  operated  to  the  salvation  of  the  city  from  the 
immiuent  peril  which  threatened  it.  King  Louis  and  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  had  attempted  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  various  points  of  interest,  mainly  concerning 
the  settlement  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  to  make  a  league 
between  them.  But  the  &ilure  of  this  hope,  arising  from 
renewed  disputes  between  them,  had  left  them  more  ill-dis- 
posed towards  each  other  than  before,   Maximilian  therefore 
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4.II.  sent  ambassadors  to  Florence,  wlio  were  very  courteously 
'  welcomed,  remained  there  several  days,  and  received  a 
promise,  that  in  case  the  Emperor  should  go  to  Rome,  to 
receive  the  imperial  crown,  the  city  would  coatribute  thirty 
thousand  ducats  towards  the  expense  of  the  expedition,  as 
an  admission  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Empire  over 
Florence.  The  news  of  this  visit  of  the  Imperial  ambassa- 
dors, of  coarse,  very  soon  reached  the  King  of  France,  and 
produced  in  his  miod  a  determination  to  treat  the  Floren- 
tines' with  rather  more  favour  than  he  had  lately  been 
doing.  It  would  not  have  at  all  suited  him  that  the  Com- 
monwealth should  be  driven  into  breaking  with  him  alto- 
gether, and  throwing  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  Emperor. 
So  Borgia  received  once  more  an  order  to  cease  from  all 
molestation  against  the  Republic.  He  replied,  that  all 
that  had  been  done  was  by  no  fault  of  his,  but  was  entirely 
the  work  of  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  and  Orsini,  the  first  anxious 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  the  latter  desirous 
of  restoring  his  kinsmen  the  Medici.* 

Louis,  however,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  southern 
Tuscany;  and  it  was  understood  that  his  Majesty  was 
forthwith  coming  into  Italy  in  person,  "with  his  mind 
quite  made  up  to  save  us,  and  put  down  our  enemies,  and 
in  a  very  bad  humour  with  the  Pope  and  the  Duke 
Valentino  "+  (Cesare  Borgia).  The  arrival  of  those  troops 
caused  much  rejoicing  in  the  city,  though  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  providing  victuals  for  them  j  and  the  quantity 
which  the  French  consumed  and  wasted  was  amazing. 
And  yet  we  had  to  take  care  that  there  was  plenty,  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  great  danger,  lest,  being 
brutal  J  and  hot-headed  men  as  they  were — (not  docile, 
and  content  with  a  morsel  of  bread  and  an  onion,  like  our 

*  Mectm,  op.  oit.  od.  enn.  1202,  Oonf.  1268. 
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Tuscans),  they  might  have  thrown  everything  into  con-   i.i>. 
fusion.    "  However,  by  ardent  strength  of  will  all  diffi-    *''^' 
culties   (even  those  of   feeding;  to  their    conteut    these 
voracious  Frenchmen)  were  overcome." 

The  French,  however,  if  they  were  terrible  at  table, 
were  equally  so  in  the  fidd.  Arezzo  yielded  almost  imme- 
diately after  their  appearance  before  it,  and  was  by  order 
of  Boi^a  surrendered  by  VitelU  to  the  French.  The 
Florentines  were  much  disgusted  because  it  .was  not  given 
up  to  them,  remembering  what  had  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Pisa.  And  when  the  city  was  very  shortly  afterwards 
given  up  to  them,  together  with  all  the  other  places  and 
districts  which  had  been  raised  in  rebellion  against  them, 
by  the  orders  of  King  Louis,  which  Borgia,  however  much 
he  longed  to  do  so,  dared  not  disobey,  they  were  still 
discontented,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  punish  the 
Arezzo  people,  as  they  desired  to  do. 

But  once  again  the  city  was  thus  liberated  from  its 
immediate  fears,  and  from  a  position  that  had  in  truth 
much  of  very  serious  danger  in  it ;  and  this  liberation,  it 
could  not  be  denied,  was  due  to  the  King  of  France. 
Nothing  DOW  remained  of  all  the  troubles  which  had 
pressed  the  State  so  hardly,  save  the  unaccomplished  task 
of  recovering  Pisa.  For  the  present,  however,  there  did 
not  seem  any  immediate  probability  that  this  undying 
desire  of  the  Florentine  heart  would  be  gratified.  The 
city  was  very  &r  from  being  in  a  fit  condition  to  undertake 
any  such  enterprise  by  its  own  unaided  efforts. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,"  says  Guicciardini,*  "  a 
city  so  thoroughly  shattered  and  ill-regulated  as  ours  was 
at  that  time."  During  the  period  of  urgent  difficulty  and 
danger  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
had  just  elapsed,  the  government  of  the  country  had  been 
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carried  on  in  a  series  of  violent  jerks  and  jolts,  as  it  were, 
■  produced  hy  the  irregular  effort  necessary  for  meeting 
each  new  difficulty  as  it  arose.  It  had  been  thus  carried 
on  very  far  irom  satisfactorily,  and  had  brought  the  ci^ 
through  its  troubles  rather  by  a  series  of  lucky  accidents, 
especially  that  last,  of  the  timely  jealousy  between  the 
French  king  and  the  Emperor,  than  by  any  merit  or  abihty 
of  the  rulers.  Indeed,  the  most  able  and  best  qualified 
men  in  the  State  were  beginnmg  to  refuse  to  take  part  in 
the  government — a  new  phenomenon  in  Florence,  and  one 
of  very  evil  angary.  Men  of  no  note,  or  talents,  or  expe- 
rience, were  sent  out  as  Commissaries  and  Ambassadors, 
because  their  betters  would  not  accept  these  charges,  if 
they  could  possibly  avoid  them. 

Guicciardini  has  a  long  passage*  in  which  he  sets  forth 
in  detail  the  causes  that  had  led  to  this  state  of  things. 
The  one  great  cause  to  which  all  his  observations  point 
may,  however,  be  stated  in  very  few  words.  If  Guicciar- 
dini was  right,  the  root  of  the  mischief  was  to  be  found  in 
the  too  unmixedly  democratic  constitution  of  the  State. 
To  this  in  fact,  and  to  the  jealously  suspicious  temper 
fostered  by  it,  was  due  the  absurd  shortness  of  the  time 
for  which  each  successive  Signory  remained  in  office ;  the 
statute  which  imposed  a  long  absence  from  office  on  those 
who  had  served,  and  the  direct  interference  of  the  Great 
Council  in  aU  the  affairs  of  government.  It  has  been 
sometimes  thought  that  the  democratic  tendencies  of  our 
own  constitution,  which  give  to  a  body  so  constituted  as 
our  own  House  of  Commons  the  right  to  ask  questions  on 
and  interfere  with  matters  of  pending  foreign  policy,  have 
untowardly  interfered  with  the  successful  action  of  the 
executive  power.  But  though  the  Gi-eat  Council  of  Florence 
was  in  fact  a  much  less  democratically  constituted  body 
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than  our  House  of  Commons,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  in 
reality  of  a  certain  caste  of  citizens,  instead  of  being  elected 
to  represent  all  those  who  are  governed  by  it,  yet  its 
operation  partook  far  more  lazily  of  all  the  vices  of  an  un< 
mixedly  democratic  assembly.  No  minister  or  member  of 
the  Signory  in  Florence  would  have  been  permitted  to 
decline  answering  a  question  put  to  him,  on  the  ground 
that  he  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  do  so.  Nothing  could  be  concealed  from  the 
Great  Council,  that  is  to  say,  from  all  the  world.  And 
Guicciardini  particularly  enumerates  among  the  evils  which 
had  brought  the  State  to  the  lamentable  condition  he 
describes,  the  unwiUingness  of  foreign  princes  and  govern- 
ments to  have  any  deaJings  with  a  government  which  was 
under  the  necessity  of  tellmg  everything  it  knew  to  all  the 
world. 

Another  very  interesting  and  instructive  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  Great  Council  was  a  disorder  and 
series  of  difficulties  in  the  financial  affmrs  of  the  Common- 
wealth, disclosing  a  state  of  things  under  which  it  seems 
to  modem  ideas  wonderful  that  a  civil  government  could 
have  been  carried  on  at  all.  And  here  again  the  contrast  is 
very  notable  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  regulation  and 
control  over  the  public  revenue  exercised  by  a  represen- 
tative system,  which,  corresponding  exactly  with  no  one 
ideal  of  such  a  frame  of  constitution,  balances  itself  be- 
tween the  extreme  results  to  which  any  ideal,  if  consistently 
carried  out,  would  push  it,  and  thus  gradually  adapts  itself 
to  the  stage  of  social  progress  reached  by  the  community 
it  governs,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  financial  legislation 
of  such  a  body  as  the  Great  Council  of  Florence.  For  in 
all  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  during  this  period  of 
great  financial  difficulty,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  either 
reasonable  economy  or  reasonable  hberality,  either  patriotic 
parsimony  or  patriotic  generosity  of  expenditure.     The 
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granting  or  refusing  of  the  supplies  asked  for  by  the 
■  government  seems  to  have  been  regulated  very  capriciously 
by  the  good  or  ill  humour  of  the  citizens,  by  the  condi- 
tion of  their  ovra  purses  at  the  moment,  by  their  personal 
feelings  towards  the  members  of  the  SigDory.  The  general 
tendency  during  the  period  in  question  was  to  refuse  all 
money  votes,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  obligations 
which  the  State  had  taken  upon  itself.  And  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  Signory  were  driven  to  raise  money 
by  means  wholly  incompatible  with  the  protracted  con- 
tinuance of  a  free  form  of  government.  Rich  citizens 
were  arbitrarily  required  to  lend  money  to  the  State,  and 
were  in  very  many  instances  held  under  arrest  until  they 
consented  to  do  so.*  Guicciardini,  indeed,  represents 
this  to  have  been  an  almost  everyday  occurrence  at  this 
period. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  some  measure  of  reform  had 
been  mating  itself  very  generally  felt  for  some  months 
past.  The  most  obvious  remedy  was  to  contract  the  demo- 
cratic largeness  of  the  existing  constitution.  And  of  course 
the  leading  citizens,  the  men  of  the  great  families,  all  those, 
in  short,  into  whose  hands  the  power  would  have  fallen  if 
any  oligarchical  modification  had  been  adopted,  were  all 
in  favour  of  a  reformation,  which  they  represented  to  be 
merely  a  return  to  those  old  constitutional  forms  under 
which  the  Commonwealth  had  undeniably  known  better 
times  than  it  had  recently  experienced.  Bat  the  Great 
Council  was  filled  with  men  of  a  class  which  had  recently 
for  the  first  time  found  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
State  within  its  reach.  And  though  it  was  impossible  for 
these  men  not  to  feel  and  admit  that  matters  were  going 
very  badly,  and  that  there  was  urgent  need  of  some  radicd 
change,  yet  they  were  exceedingly  unwilling  to  seek  the 
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required  remedy  in  a  reform  which  they  feared  would  re-    *■»■ 
consign  them  to  the  obscurity  from  which  they  had  emerged 
only  after  the  sweeping  democratic  measures  brought  about 
by  Savonarola. 

At  last,  however,  matters  became  so  bad,  and  the  critical 
position  of  the  Commonwealth  during  this  last  rebellion  at 
Arezzo  and  throughout  the  soutbem  part  of  Tuscany  had 
80  much  alarmed  the  citizens  of  every  class,  that  all  began 
to  perceive  and  admit  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of 
the  existing  constitution.  It  was  seen  by  all  men  that,  as 
Guicciardini  *  phrases  it,  "  if  no  better  form  of  government 
could  be  found,  the  city  was  drawing  near  its  end."  The 
general  cry,  therefore,  among  that  majority  of  tlie  Great 
Council  which  had  bees  most  averse  to  change  for  fear  of 
seeing  themselves  altogether  excluded  from  office  and 
power,  was  that  something  must  be  done ; — anything,  so 
that  only  the  Great  Council  was  not  touched,  and  a 
thorough  oligMchy  introduced.  It  was  proposed  that  a 
council  of  from  forty  to  a  hundred  citizens  should  be 
elected,  with  large  executive  and  legislative  powers  for  life. 
But  it  was  feared  that  the  people  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  consent  to  this ;  and  further,  that  the  action  of  such  a 
board  would  be  paralysed  by  diflferences  and  jealousies 
such  as  those  which  had  brought  "  the  Twenty  "  appointed 
after  the  exile  of  Fietro  de'  Medici  to  a  dead  lock.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  Gonfaloniere  should  be  appointed  for 
some  much  longer  period  than  the  two  months  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  term  of  that  office,  or  for  life.  Much 
discussion  took  place  on  the  question,  which  of  these  two 
schemes  were  Uie  better.  And  at  last,  partly  from  the 
disconcerted  machinations  of  those  who  wished  to  throw 
out  the  measure  altogether,  but  mainly  from  two  con- 
siderations— firstly,  that  a  Gonfaloniere  for  life,  having 
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i.D.  nothing  further  or  higher  to  hope  for  in  the  city,  would  be 
less  likely  to  pervert  the  power  and  influence  in  his  hands 
to  objects  of  personal  ambition ;  and  secondly,  that  quitting 
his  position  only  with  his  life,  he  would  not  be  exposed  to 
fear,  when  he  should  have  returned  to  a  private  station,  the 
vengeance  of  those  whom  it  might  be  his  duty  to  punish 
when  in  office,  the  creation  of  a  Gon&loniere  for  life  was 
at  last  proposed  by  the  Signory,  confirmed  by  the  Board 
of  Eighty,  and  passed  in  the  Great  Council.  And  the 
election  fell  on  Fietro  Soderiiii,  a  citizen  of  mature  age,  of 
noble  family,  of  unblemished  character,  and  who  had  what 
was  felt  to  be  the  further  strong  recommendation  of  being 
childless.* 

Fietro  Soderini,  therefore,  entered  on  this  office  as  Gon- 
faloniere  for  life  on  the  1st  of  November,  1502. 

And  about  the  same  time  the  ever-shifting  aspect  of 
public  affairs  in  Italy  began  again,  after  a  few  months  of 
comparative  security,  to  cause  uneasiness  in  Morence. 
The  French  king  had  in  July  commanded  Borgia  and  the 
lords  of  the  several  cities  who  fought  under  his  banner, — 
specially  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  of  Citta  di  Castello,  the  Orsini, 
and  Paolo  Baglione  of  Perugia, — to  restore  Arezzo  and  all 
the  other  Tuscan  cities  which  they  had  raised  in  revolt 
against  Florence,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  territory  of 
the  RepubUc.  And  this  had  been  done.  But  it  was 
rumoured  in  Florence  that  the  Pope  and  his  son  Cesare, 
and  the  band  of.  brigand  princes  who  acted  more  or 
less  with  them  and  under  their  orders,  had  been  heard  to 
say,  when  they  were  compelled  unwillingly  to  drop  the 
bones  they  had  got  between  their  teeth  in  July,  that  there 
would  soon  be  an  opportunity  for  worrying  Florence,  when 
France  should  not  be  near  enough,  nor  could  arrive  in  time 
enough,  to  protect  her.    It  had  been  hoped  in  Florence 
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that  when  the  King  returned  to  France  he  would  take  i 
Cesare  Borgia  with  him.  But  Louis  had  crossed  the  ^ 
Alps ;  Borgia  had  accompanied  him  as  &r  as  Asti,  but  had 
then  returned.  And  Florence,  without  an  army  or  the 
means  of  raising  one,  was  in  no  little  anxiety  as  to  what 
this  lawless  and  insatiably  ambitious  Pope's  son  might 
next  attempt.  It  was  aU  very  well  for  the  King  to  com- 
mand him  to  abstain  from  molesting  Florence,  as  long  as 
the  King  was  on  that  side  of  the  Alps  to  enforce  his  com- 
mands. But  it  was  felt  in  Horence  that  if  he  were  to 
attempt  anything  which  should  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
completed  fact  before  he  could  be  prevented  from  doing 
it,  it  would  be  easy  to  induce  the  French  king  to  consider 
bygones  to  be  bygones,  as,  says  Guicciardini,  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  French  to  do. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  doubts  and  fears  a  new  com- 
phcation  arose,  which  in  some  degree  contributed  to  restore 
a  feeling  of  security  in  Florence.  This  was  a  suddenly 
avowed,  though  not  suddenly  conceived,  enmity  between 
Boi^a  and  the  tyrant  lords,  his  tools  and  subordinates. 
His  unprincipled  perfidy  was  so  notorious,  his  ambition  so 
insatiable,  and  his  success  had  been  so  great,  that  each  of 
these  accomplices  in  his  past  spoliations  began  to  fear  that 
he  might  be  the  next  to  be  devoured.  Vitelli,  therefore, 
and  B^Uone,  and  Orsini,  Fandulfo  Petmcci  of  Siena, 
OUverotto,  the  little  tyrant  of  Fermo,  and  Guidobaldo,  the 
dispossessed  Duke  of  Urbino,  had  a  meeting  in  the  district 
of  Perugia,  and  formed  an  avowed  league  for  the  protection 
of  each  and  all  of  them  against  their  late  general,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  disposaessed  Signors  of  the  cities  of 


The  first  step  taken  by  the  confederates  was  to  march 
into  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  which  with  very  little  difficulty 
they  restored  to  Duke  Guidobaldo.  Borgia  and  the  Pope 
were  much  alarmed.     They  sent  messengers  in  all  haste  to 
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;  France  to  ask  for  assistance,  and  in  the  meantime,  before 
any  reply  to  that  application  could  be  expected,  they  pro- 
posed an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  to  the  Common- 
wealth. Proposals- of  the  same  kind  had,  however,  also 
been  made  by  the  other  party,  including  offers  of 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  Pisa.  Bat  Florence,  feeling 
it  to  be  very  doubtful  on  which  of  two  such  entirely 
untrustworthy  supports  it  was  most  advisable  to  lean,  and 
which  of  such  thoroughly  unscrupulous  ruffians  it  was  least 
dangerous  to  have  for  an  enemy,  determined  to  temporize 
till  it  should  be  seen  what  France  would  say  or  do  in  the 
matter. 

It  was  thought "  that  if  the  confederate  captains  had, 
after  their  success  at  Urbino,  pushed  on  at  once  agmnst 
the  cities  occupied  by  Borgia  in  Romagna,  they  might,  in 
all  probabihty,  have  inflicted  on  him  a  very  damaging 
defeat,  if  not  entirely  crushed  him.  But  they  lost  much 
time.  And  before  they  were  ready  to  make  any  farther 
movement,  Borgia  was  prepared  to  defend  himself;  and 
King  Louis  had  sent  orders  to  his  General  in  Milan  to 
use  the  French  forces  there  in  any  way  that  might  be 
necessary  for  his  support.  The  confederates  saw  that 
their  chance  was  gone,  that  the  game  was  a  hopeless  one ; 
and  that  their  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  making  their 
submission,  and  coming  to  terms  with  Borgia.  They  did 
so ;  their  submission  and  excuses  were  apparently  well 
received ;  but  the  result  was  that  too  well-known  monster 
deed  of  treachery  and  cold-blooded  cruelly  with  which  the 
world  has  rung  ever  since.  Lulling  their  suspicions  by  an 
appearance  of  perfect  reconciliation,  he  induced  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  late  hostile  confederation  to  meet 
him  at  Sinigaglia,  a  small  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Ancona ;  and  there  laying 

*  OoiooiaTdiiil,  Btoiia  Fioreutina,  oIi>p.  zzvi. 
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bands  on  tbem  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  in  his  poorer,  he   a-b. 
caused  them  to  be  strangled  one  after  the  other,  on  the 
36th  of  December,  1602. 

Faoli  Baglione  of  Perugia  was  not  among  them.  He 
had  not  gone  to  Sinigaglia,  and  thus  escaped  sharing 
their  fate. 

Borgia  lost  no  time  in  gathering  the  fruits  of  bis 
horrible  treachery.  First  he  marched  his  army  against 
Citti  di  Castello,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  without 
any  difficulty.  Next  be  seized  Perugia,  from  which 
Bagliooe,  feeling  himself  too  weak  to  resist  him,  fled. 
Then  he  marched  to  Siena,  whence  he  caused  the  citizens 
to  banish  Pandulfo  Petrucci;  but  finding  them  disposed 
to  defend  their  walls,  abstained  from  attacking  them.  Of 
course  this  very  considerable  extension  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  such  a  man  as  Borgia,  with  his  vices  and  his 
capacities, — for  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  monster  of 
wickedness  was  a  very  able,  active,  and  energetic  military 
leader, — caused  serious  uneasiness  to  the  other  states  of 
the  peninsula,  especially  to  those  smaller  independent 
communities  of  central  Italy,  and  to  the  great  Common- 
wealth itself,  which,  in  its  present  condition,  wholly 
dependent  for  any  military  necessity  on  hireling  troops, 
with  no  one  of  the  great  Captains  of  the  day  available, 
and  with  the  unaccomplished  task  of  recovering  Pisa 
before  it,  would  hardly  have  been  able, — or  rather,  it  may 
be  said,  would  assuredly  not  have  been  able,  if  left  to  its 
own  resources, — to  resist  the  power  which  Cesare  Borgia 
was  able  to  bring  against  it.  He  was  now  lord  of  Imola, 
Eorli,  Faenza,  lUmini,  Fesaro,  with  some  other  smaller 
Signories  in  Romagna,  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  of 
Camerino,  Fermo,  with  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  March  of  Ancona,  of  Perugia,  Fiombiuo,  Citta  di 
Castello,  Pitigliano,  and  the  other  lordships  of  the  Orsinl. 
Each  one  of  these  cities  and  dominions,  as  here  enumerated. 
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i.D.  had  been  taken  by  hitn  from  as  many  different  princes  by 
*^*  conquest  and  by  treachery.  Many  of  the  former  posses- 
sors had  been  murdered  by  him  in  various  Tnanuers,  and 
on  different  occasions.  And  no  one  of  those  who  remained 
was  in  a  position  calculated  to  leave  them  any  hope  of 
recovering  their  possessions. 

All  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  price  of  the 
scandalous  dispensation  granted  by  Alexander  to  Louis 
XII.,  permitting  him  to  put  away  Ms  own  wife  and  marry 
the  widow  of  h^  cousin, — of  "  that  arduous  and  difficult" 
piece  of  Papal  handiwork,  which  had  to  be  paid  for  by 
placing  the  arms  of  France  at  the  service  of  a  cause,  and 
of  men,  whom  history  still  considers  as  the  worst  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  But  having  backed  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  the  Borgias  thus  far,  it  had  been  made  clear  to  them 
that  Louis  did  not  intend  to  do  more.  In  the  case  of  t^e 
attempts  Borgia  had  made  on  Bologna,  in  that  of  Arezzo, 
and  his  other  schemes  for  getting  a  footing  in  Tuscany, 
the  French  king  had  very  decidedly  said,  No  1  And 
Borgia  had  been  in  each  case  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
prey.  Nothing  more,  therefore,  was  to  be  hoped  for 
from  the  goodwill  of  France.  And  a  new  change  in  the 
position  of  Itahan  affairs  seemed  to  promise  that  further 
promotion  could  only  be  hoped  from  attaching  the  Borgia 
fortunes  to  those  of  a  rival  potentate. 

The  kings  of  France  and  of  Spain  had  divided  between 
them,  as  has  been  said,  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  such  an  arrangement  should 
fail  to  produce  mutual  encroachment  and  quarrelling 
between  them.  The  French  being  at  first  far  superior 
in  numbers  to  the  Spanish,  over-ran  nearly  the  whole 
of  Calabria.  But  the  Spanish  king  having  sent  strong 
reinforcements  into  Naples  under  Consalvi,  who  is  known 
in  the  history  of  the  period  as  "  The  Great  Captain,"  and 
who  was  probably  in  fact  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  day. 
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the  result,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiatiou,  was 
a  very  severe  defeat  inflicted  on  the  French  by  the  Spanish  ^ 
foices;  and  within  a  few  days  afterwards  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Naples,  and  the  whole  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Gaeta,  where  a  portion  of  the 
French  army  found  a  refuge.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Borgias,  fether  and  son,  decided,  though  not  without 
some  fears  and  doubts  (for  Louis  still  held  Milan,  and  the 
name  of  France,  diminished  as  the  power  of  it  was  by 
these  reverses,  was  stiU  a  word  of  fear  among  the  princes 
of  Italy),  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  Spain. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Borgias  was  the  sending  of  assistance  to  the 
JPisans,  to  support  them  against  the  new  efibrts  made  to 
bring  them  to  subjection  by  devastating  the  surrounding 
countiy,  from  which  they  drew  their  supphes.  This 
pohcy  had  been  carried  out  so  systematically  by  Florence, 
that  a  new  board  had  been  created  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  these  operations,  called  "  Vffizi^i  di 
Guasto,"  or  "officers  of  devastation."  The  devastation 
committed  under  this  superintendence,  assisted  by  a  small 
body  of  French  troops,  under  the  Bailli  d'Occan,*  was  as 
complete  as  could  be  desired.  But  it  failed  of  producing 
exactly  the  results  hoped  from  it,  because  Borgia  found  the 
means  of  sending  suppUes  into  the  city  by  sea.  So  that, 
"  although  there  was  much  scarcity  and  difficulty  of  hving 
in  Pisa,  yet  their  obstinacy  was  such,  that  we  could  not 
avoid  the  conviction,  that  they  would  endure  anything 
rather  than  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  that  neither  difficulties  nor  scarcity,  bat  only  hard 
necessity  and  sheer  force,  could  bring  them  to  it."  f 

In  the  meantime,  France  had  been  preparing  a  pow^ul 

'  Hardlj  reoogniBable  onder  Gniootardini's  "somo  ohiamato  il  Bali  di 
CanD." — ^rift  Fiorent.  okftp.  xxvii. 

t  Qaioaiardiiii,  Storia  Fiorent,,  op.  ined.,  voL  iii.  p.  399. 
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X.II.  army  of  fifteen  hundred  French  lances,  and  fifteen  thousand 
^"*^  Swiss  infantry,  under  De  la  Tremouille,*  for  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  kingdom  of  Naples.  Spain  on  faer  side  was  no 
less  active ;  and  as  the  coming  struggle  promised  to  be  a 
hardly  contested  one,  Ixiuis  was  very  anxious  to  know 
what  part  the  Borgias  were  likely  to  take,  Alexander, 
however,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
throw  over  the  French  alliance,  which  had  done  so  much 
for  him,  could  not  be  persuaded  by  French  ambassadors 
to  pronounce  himself  clearly.  Messenger  after  messenger 
brought  tidings,  which  only  served  to  increase  the  French 
king's  misgivings.  At  last  one,  who  is  said  to  have 
ridden  &om  Kome  to  Macon,  where  Louis  then  was,  in 
four  days.f  brought  the  all-important  news  that  Alexander 
had  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1503. 

'  Yes ;  Alexander  was  dead ;  and  the  world  relieved  &om 
that  portentoiu  spectacle  of  successful  and  triumphant 
wickedness,  which  has  in  every  subsequent  age  been  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  narrow-visioned  speculators 
on  the  divine  governance  of  the  world.  He  was  a  man 
whose  fleshly  vices  were  of  a  kind  that  degraded  him  to  a 
level  far  lower  than  that  of  the  brute  creation,  and  render 
the  thought  of  him  absolutely  loathsome  to  mankind,  which 
is  usually,  and  not  unreasonably,  indulgent  to  frailties 
arising  from  the  natural  passions  and  appetites  of  humanity. 
And  he  was  endowed  with  intelligence  sufficient  to  be 
capable  of  every  spiritual  depravity  which  man's  imagina- 
tion could  heap  together  as  the  appropriate  equipment  for 
a  supposed  eternal  principle  of  evil  in  its  undying  fight 
against  every  form  of  good ; — intellect  sufficient  for  this, 
but  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  any  conception  or 
theory  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  of  the  great  office 
he  disgraced,  or  of  the  God  whose  vicegerent  he  was,  with 

■  <'  Monsignoro  di  Tntmoj^"  m  OnicoiudiDi  calls  him. 
t  Henri  MuUn,  Hist,  de  Fnuoe,  vol.  viii.  p.  422. 
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unspeakable  blasphemy  and  monstrosity,  supposed  to  be,  i.D. 
than  such  as  was  based  on  the  lowest,  basest,  and  other 
narrowest  notions  of  the  nature  of  good  and  evil.  But  this 
man  was  the  most  able  to  be  made  Pope  of  the  Universal 
Church  in  his  day ;  and  not  only  so,  but  was,  as  Guicciar- 
dini  *  says,  though  "  the  worst  yet  the  most  fortunate  Pope 
that  the  world  liad  seen  for  many  ages." 

A  most  fortunate  Pope  !  That  was  the  judgment  of  the 
age,  which  made  him  Pope.  But  surely  there  is  no  need 
to  fear  lest  the  monstrous  phenomenon  should  "break 
Heaven's  design  ! "  Even  those,  who  are  most  impressed 
with  the  fact  of  their  inabiUty  to  scan  the  scope  of  that 
design,  need  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  services  evidently 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  human  progress  by  the  existence 
of  such  a  Pontiff.  The  blazing  scandal  of  such  a  mw's 
occupancy  of  such  a  position,  fluag  a  serviceable  Ught  far 
and  wide  over  the  nations,  which  the  less  useful  decency 
and  even  virtues  of  subsequent  Popes  were  insufficient  to 
quench.  Pope  Alexander  did  much  to  force  forward  the 
throes  of  that  painful  reformation-birth  with  which  Europe 
was  heaving.  Nor  are  the  uses  of  him  even  yet  exhausted. 
It  is  something  in  that  last  decisive  battle  of  mankind 
against  priestly  tyranny,  for  which  the  call  to  arms  is  even 
now  sounding,  while  I  write,  that  there  should  have  been 
such  a  Pope  as  Alexander.  It  is  something  that  the  baleful 
power,  &om  which  mankind  is  about  once  and  for  evermore 
to  escape,  comes  to  the  contest  weighted  with  the  damning 
and  irrefutable  fact  of  this  man's  presence  in  her  Apostolic 
line  of  accepted  vicegerents  of  God  on  earth,  and  sacred 
transmitters  of  infallible  truth. 

Portunate,  as  his  contemporaries  believed  him  to  be, 
they  felt  and  admitted  that  the  manner  of  his  death  was 
characteristically  worthy  of  him.     He  and  his  son  Borgia 

*  Storia  Fiorentiiu,  op.  ined.,  toL  iii  p.  3M. 
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A.n,  had  plotted  to  remove  by  poison  sundry  Cardinals  of  whose 
'  wealth  they  wished  to  obtain  possesaion,  and  whose  "  hats  " 
they  desured  to  sell  to  the  best  bidder.  For  this  purpose 
the  intended  victims  had  been  invited  to  a  banquet,  to  be 
given  in  a  garden  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  where  the 
Fope  and  Cesare  Borgia,  having  been  the  first  to  arrive, 
awaited  their  guests.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  hot, 
and  Alexander  was  oppressed  by  thirst.  He  called  for  wine ; 
and  in  the  absence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  servant  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  important  task  of  serving  each 
guest  with  the  beverage  especially  designed  for  him,  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  one  not  in  the  secret,  a  cup  of 
the  poisoned  wine  prepared  for  the  expected  guests.  Alex- 
ander drank  largely ;  Cesare  Borgia,  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Cometo,  who  had  already  arrived,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
intended  victims,  more  sparingly.  All  three  were  brought 
back  to  Rome  in  an  apparently  dying  state.  But  the 
Pope  only  died.  Cesare  B^gia  and  the  Cardinal  after  long 
illness  recovered.* 

The  world,  I  have  said,  was  relieved  by  the  death  of 
Alexander  YI.  And  the  consentient  tone  of  all  the  con- 
temporary writers,  including  gossiping  old  Cambi,  who 
promises  to  compose  a  record  of  his  crimes  "  if  I  shall  live 
till  ajier  the  death  of  Cesare  Boi^ia,"  justifies  the  assertion 
that  even  the  sixteenth  century  world  was  sensible  of  a 
feeling  of  moral  relief  from  the  removal  of  such  a  monster 
from  such  a  place.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  all  the 
contemporary  players  in  the  intricate  and  guileful  game  of 
Italian  pohtics,  in  which  he  had  played  so  large  a  part,  were 
also,  from  far  narrower  and  lower  motives,  relieved  by  his 

*  QniociBrdiiii,  Storia  Fioreoldna,  chap,  xzrii.,  Storia  d'ltolia,  lib.  yi, 
ohsp.  i. ;  Cambi,  Ueliz,  degli  Ernd.  Toso.  toI.  xxi  p.  ISS.  The  quaint  and 
naTve  ooooimt  given  hy  this  writer  of  Alexander  is  well  worth  reading.  It 
ii  the  tranioript,  esaot  even  to  the  pronimciatioiL,  of  the  talk  that  might 
have  been  heard  in  the  hggie  and  at  tlie  street  oomers  of  Plorenoe,  when 
the  newa  of  the  Fope'a  death  rsaohed  tho  city. 
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removal  from  the  scene.  Louis  XII.,  who  had  mainly 
made  for  him  that  prosperity  which  so  scandaUzed  the 
material-minded  and  microscopic-eyed  moralists,  when 
they  marked  and  speculated  on  it, — Loais,  who  had 
tarnished  the  honour  of  France,  and  his  own  name  for  ever 
by  this  shameful  traffic  with  this  false  Fope,  was  especially 
glad  to  be  rid  of  an  accomplice,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
tiiming  against  him.  The  Venetians  were  much  relieved 
by  an  event,  which  was  calculated  to  break  up  the  power 
of  Gesare  Borgia  in  Romagna,  before  it  had  had  time  to 
become  consolidated.  Florence  and  the  other  free  cities 
of  central  Italy  had,  above  all,  cause  to  rejoice  that  the 
Pope's  death  had  occurred  when  it  did.  A  few  more 
years,  and,  as  there  was  every  reason  to  fear,  the  rapidly 
rising  power  and  ascendancy  of  that  pestilent  firebrand 
the  Pope's  son  would  have  established  on  the  confines  of 
Tuscany  a  strong  and  compact  dominion  under  despotic 
rule,  which  would  hardly  have  been  compatible  with  the 
continaed  existence  of  the  independent  cities ;  even  if 
Boi^a  himself  had  not  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  Pisa, — perhaps  even  of  Florence, — of  all  central 
Italy; — nay,  of  aspiring  to  the  empire  of  the  entire 
peninsola. 

For  it  must  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  what 
was  said  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  book,  respecting  the 
non-existence  in  medifevfil  Italy  of  those  ideas  of  Itahan 
unity,  which  have  played  so  large  a  part  in  her  modem 
history,  that  the  absence  of  suoh  ideas  by  uo  means 
excluded  the  unifying  aspirations  and  projects  of  ambitious 
despotism.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  tendency  in 
the  interest  of  freedom.  The  friends  of  freedom  sought  it 
in  suspicious  vigilance  and  frustration  of  such  designs. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  preponderance  of  any 
Italian  power  was  a  constant  source  of  alarm,  and  jealousy 
to  all  the  others,  because  the  more  or  less  definite  intention 
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1503.  of  arriving  at  the  empire  of  the  entire  peninsula  was  always 
suspected.  But  no  one  of  the  free  states,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Venice,  which  could  only  be  called  so  in  a  very 
modified  sense  of  the  term,  ever  had  or  was  suspected  to 
have  any  such  ambition.  During  the  whole  of  the  mediaeval 
period  municipalism  was  the  close  ally  of  freedom.  The 
project  of  unification  by  cumulative  process  of  usurpation 
was  a  well  known  phenomenon  enough.  It  was  only 
patriotic  aspirations  in  a  similar  direction  that  were  un- 
known. 

It  was  becoming  very  doubtful  indeed  at  the  time 
of  Alexander's  death,  whether  the  French  power  would 
be  able  to  maintain  its  own  ground  in  Italy,  much  less 
to  protect  others.  Alexander  and  his  son,  who  were 
shrewd  judges,  had  made  up  their  minds  that  it 
could  not.  And  in  fact  the  great  army  which  France 
was  preparing  to  send  to  Naples,  was  before  the  end  of 
1503  as  entirely  defeated  by  "  the  Great  Captain," 
Consalvi,  as  their  predecessors  in  the  same  struggle  had 
been.  And  what  might  then  have  been  the  fate  of 
Florence,  had  Alexander  lived,  and  Borgia  still  backed  by 
the  Papal  power,  in  health,  and  unpoisoned  by  his  father's 
blundering  butler,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  But  for 
Florence  the  death  of  the  Pope  was  only  half  the  benefit 
arising  from  that  mistake  at  the  suburban  Papal  banquet. 
The  younger  serpent,  though  not  killed,  was  badly 
scotched ; — so  badly  scotched,  that  at  that  critical  moment, 
when  it  was  of  the  meet  vital  importance  that  he  should 
be  up  and  doing,  gathering  his  forces  together,  multiplying 
his  presence  everywhere  in  his  various  recently-acquired 
states,  and  overawing  disaffection  by  his  authority,  he  was 
lying  sick  almost  to  ^eath  in  Rome.  He  was  so  conscious 
of  the  urgent  necessity  of  activity,  that  he  rose  from  his 
sick-bed,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  move,  and 
strove  to  drag  himself  to  the  scene,  where  b31  the  labour  of 
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his  life  was  being  undone,  and  the  reward  of  his  infinite   ^-n- 
crimes  wrenched  firom  him.     But  the  miserable  wretch 
could  get  no  further  than  Givit^  Castellana,  a  little  town 
on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Campagna ;  and  was  there 
obliged  ag^n  to  take  to  his  bed. 

Meantime,  roused  by  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Pope's 
death  as  by  a  trumpet  caU,  the  swarm  of  his  enemies,  the 
few  of  the  dispossessed  Signors  who  had  escaped  his  dagger 
and  his  poison-cup,  and  the  heira  and  connections  of  the 
many  who  had  been  murdered  by  him,  were  seizing  the 
golden  moment.  Everywhere  the  cities,  which  had  been 
subjected  by  him,  opened  their  gates  to  their  old  lords,  or 
the  representatives  of  them ;  and  by  the  time  Cesar  Boi^;ia 
had  sufBcientiy  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  draught 
prepared  by  his  father  to  put  himself  in  the  saddle,  his 
dominions  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  his  power  was  irre- 
parably broken. 

He  returned  to  Rome,  was  kept  prisoner  by  the  new 
Pope  for  awhile;  was  subsequently  sent  by  CJonsalvi  a 
prisoner  to  Spain,  where  shortly  afterwards  he  was  killed 
while  fighting  in  some  of  the  quarrels  which  were  then 
rife  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees. 

But  there  was  more  good  fortune  in  store  for  Plorence ; 
— a  turn  of  the  wheel,  which  caused  probably  still  more 
vivid  satisfaction  in  the  city  than  the  liberation  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  all  further  fears  of  the  detested 
Borgias.  The  defeat  of  the  French  army  in  Naples,  which 
was  so  fatal  to  the  French  power  and  hopes  in  that 
kingdom,  was  also  fatal  to  Pietro  de'  Medici.  Being  in 
the  French  camp,  when  La  Tremouille  was  compelled  by 
the  superior  generalship  of  Consalvi  to  make  a  disastrous 
retreat  from  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano  to  Gaeta,  Pietro 
was  drovraed  on  the  28th  of  December,  1503,  by  the 
sinking  of  a  boat  overloaded  with  artillery  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river. 
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Great  was  the  jubilee  in  Florence.  And  now,  if  only  by 
'  the  help  of  the  Madonna,  whose  black  efiBgy  we  bron^t 
down  &om  her  specially  beloved  hUI  church  at  Impruneta 
to  help  us  in  the  siege — to  no  great  purpose, — ^by  the 
help  of  France,  by  the  help  of  any  body  or  of  powers  celes- 
tial, mundane,  or  infernal,  Fisa  could  once  more  be  ours, 
Horence  would  be  herself  again  I 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Feeling  in  Flotenoe  alwiit  the  TeooTerjr  of  Pisa — PIul  of  dirertu^  the 
oooraa  of  the  Arno — FUn  of  tempting  the  FisanB  to  le&ve  their  city — 
Eroole  BentiToglio  and  other  oaptaini  engaged — Different  opinions  in 
the  dty  on  this  enbjeot — SueceM  nndei  BentivogUo — Attack  on  Fi&^— 
The  Italian  Roldiers  refiue  to  maioh  np  to  the  breaeh-^Soderini'a 
uuwer  to  a  measage  from  Coosalvi — Great  dirappointment— Feaoe 
made  between  Fi:anoe  and  Spain — ;It  ia  agreed  between  these 
mooarohB  and  Flotenoe  that  Pisa  shall  retnm  to  Florenoe — Difficnlty 
with  Lncoa — The  Tal  di  Nfevole— Luooa  attaeked— Hakes  peaoe  with 
Florenoe — Food  introduced  into  Fisa  bj  Florentine  oitixeni — Heaanrea 
for  closing  the  blockade  more  itriatly — Piaa  at  last  yields — Florentine 
oommissioners  enter  the  city  on. the  8th  Jnne,  1509— Alliance  between 
Pope  and  King— Election  of  Pins  III.  as  Pope — Bneoeeded  by  Julias  II. 
— Hia  eharaoter — Grounds  of  allianoe  between  him  and  Loaia  against 
the  VenetianB — Great  defeat  of  the  latter — Prinzivalle  della  Stufa'a 
ocmcpiraey  in  &TOnr  of  the  Hedici — Sadden  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  tiie  Pope— Leasnea  with  Tenioe  and  the  Spaniards  against 
France — Florenoe  at  a  loss  how  to  a«t — The  Cardinal  Giovanni  de' 
Medici — French  anoceases  near  Bologna— ProjeDt  of  a  achismado 
Connoil— opened  at  Pisa — Florence  plaoed  nndor  interdict  by  the  Pope 
— Jnlins  determined  on  restoring  the  Medici — The  interdict  removed — 
Farther  French  sncoesses — Great  battle  of  Bavenna — Death  of  Gaston 
d«  Foiz — Julius  will  not  hear  of  peaoe— The  French  driven  from  Italy 
— Demanda  made  on  Florenoe — Her  answer — Invasion  of  Tnsoany  by 
the  Spanish  vioeroy  and  the  Medid — Bask  of  Frato — Soderini  leaves 
Flormce— The  Me^oi  enter  it. 

If  only  we  could  get  Pisa !  What  means  can  we  try 
next?  where  can  we  look  for  help  to  get  possession  of 
Pisa  ?  The  governmeDt  of  the  city  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. Our  new  Gonfaloniere  for  life  does  not  do  all 
that  we  expected  of  him.  As  for  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  for  one  thing,  he  pays  no  attention  to  it 
whatever ;  and  it  is  worse  if  anything  than  before ; — which 
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is  hardly  possible  I  Still,  these  are  secondBry  matters. 
Favouritism  on  the  judge's  bench  and  failure  of  justice 
more  frequent  than  the  execution  of  it  is  bad.  But  we 
can  bear  all  this  awhile,  and  see  about  it  afterwards.  The 
main  thing,  the  pressing  thing,  the  one  thing  without 
which  no  Florentine  can  eat  his  bread  in  contentment  of 
spirit,  or  sleep  tranquilly  at  night,  is  the  recovery  of 
Pisa. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  bum  their  harvests ;  and 
the  obstinate  hounds  get  suppUes  sent  in  by  the  Amo. 
Our  rivals,  Genoa  and  Lucca,  are  at  the  bottom  of  it,  we 
know !  They  make  an  infamous-  traffic  of  supplying  our 
rebels,  breaking  our  blockade,  and  thus  baffling  our  legiti- 
mate hopes.  We  know  that  they  are  half  starved ; — ^that 
the  suffering  and  difficulty  of  Uving  in  the  city  is  extreme. 
But  the  maHgnant  obstinacy  of  the  hateful  race  is  so  great, 
that  they  wiU  suffer  anything  rather  than  submit  to  our 
yoke. 

This  was  the  constant  burthen  of  the  talk,  that  made 
so  large  a  part  of  the  semi-public  life,  which  the  climate 
and  out-of-door  habits  of  the  people,  no  less  than  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  Florentine  mind,  and  the 
nature  of  the  political  constitution,  rendered  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  old  Florentine  society.  Under  the  nume- 
rous open  "  Loggie"  of  the  city,  where  the  owners  of  the 
palaces  to  which  they  were  attached  used  to  meet  their 
friends  and  connections  in  a  half-public,  half-private  man- 
ner, amid  the  discussions  of  family  interest,  or  of  phi- 
losophy, the  arrangement  of  matrimonial  alliances,  or  the 
watching  of  a  game  at  chess,  still  grumbling  and  eager 
talk  about  the  hopes  or  fears  of  the  day  as  to  the  destiny 
of  Pisa  was  sure  to  occupy  some  group  of  the  talkers.  At 
the  street  comers  the  " popolo  minuto"  were  discussing 
the  same  subject;  and  the  artisans  in  the  workshops, 
though  excluded  from  the  Council  and  from  all  particdpa- 
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tion  in  the  government  of  the  city,  were  not  less  "busy  in    *■ 
debate  on  the  same  topic.  " 

And  now,  early  in  1504,  a  new  idea  upon  the  subject 
was  being  eagerly  canvassed  throughout  the  city.  What 
if  we  could  turn  the  course  of  the  Amo?  leave  Pisa 
and  its  accursed  citizens  high  and  dry,  and  ruined  for 
ever !  No  more  food  coming  in  by  sea,  then !  No 
more  ranning  of  our  blockade!  Projectors  learned  in 
hydraulics  have  been  with  Gonfaloniere  Soderini,  and  fully 
persuaded  him  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  Many  pru- 
dent citizens  doubt  it  much.  But  Soderini  is  persuaded 
that  the  thing  may  be  done,  and  will  have  it  tried.  So 
diggers  and  dyke  contractors  are  set  to  work ;  and  many 
thousand  ducats  are. spent.  But  either  the  skill  of  the 
engineers,  or  the  number  of  the  ducats  spent,  or  the  per- 
severance of  the  Florentines,  was  not  sufficient.  For  Amo, 
with  an  obstinacy  as  provoking  as  that  of  the  Pisans,  per- 
sisted in  following  its  accustomed  coarse,  and  the  scheme 
was  abandoned.* 

Then  said  Gonfaloniere  Soderini, — "It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  these  dogs  of  Pisans  are  animated  by  any 
real  feelings  of  patriotism.  Let  us  proclaim  that  every 
Fisan  who  will  leave  the  city  shall  be  pardoned  his 
rebellion,  and  have  his  property  restored  to  him.  We 
shall  see  that,  a  few  at  a  time,  every  man  of  them  will 
come  out ;  and  Pisa  will  be  left  empty  !  So  proclamation 
to  the  above  effect  was  made.  And  sure  enough  sundry 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  presented  themselves  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Aha !  this  scheme  at  least  works  well ! 
Our  Gon&loniere  was  right ;  and  we  shall  get  Pisa  at 
last !  But  it  very  soon  began  to  be  observed,  that,  with 
a  singular  uniformity  of  circumstance,  all  those  who  thus 
left  the  city,  and  were  admitted  by  the  Florentmes  to  the 

*  QDicoiudtni,  Stom  Fiorentina,  chap,  xxviii. ;  Mceatti,  ad  aim.  ISOi. 
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benefits  of  the  proclamation,  were  either  very  old,  or  very 
infirm,  or  for  some  reason  or  other  vere  members  of  the 
besieged  community  altogether  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
defence  or  resistance.  The  Pisans  were,  in  fact,  only  getting 
rid  of  their  useless  months,  which  was  a  most  important 
advantage  for  a  city  under  such  circumstances.  Not 
a  man  left  the  city,  who  could  be  of  any  use  in  it ;  and 
the  ^Florentines  perceived  that  they  had  made  fools  of 


Much  about  the  same  time,  too,  a  tempest  dispersed  and 
in  part  destroyed  the  fleet,  which  had  been  stationed  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  for  the  prevention  of  the  intro- 
duction of  food  into  Pisa ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a 
large  supply  of  grain,  sent  by  the  Genoese,  the  Lucchese, 
and  the  Sienese,  reached  the  besieged  city  in  safety. 

And  Pisa  was  as  &r  &om  being  subdued  as  ever. 

But  Florence  also  was  as  far  as  ever  from  having  the 
least  idea  of  abandoning  the  attempt  that  had  cost  her  so 
many  years  of  struggle,  and  so  many  mortifying  failures. 
She  hired  fresh  captains, — all  the  "  available  talent "  of  the 
day, — Messer  Hercules  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna,  Messer 
Gian  Paolo  Baglioni  of  Perugia,  some  noble  gentlemen  of 
the  House  of  Colonna,  and  others  of  the  SaveUi.  Very 
costly  they  were,  these  sovereign  hireling  soldiers,  and 
grievous  were  the  burthens  which  the  groaning  citizens 
had  to  endure  to  provide  the  funds  needed  for  satisfying 
their  demands.  If  only  they  could  be  trusted — these  noble 
fighting  men — ^not  to  sell  their  employers !  If  only  they 
would  but  honestly  earn  the  splendid  wages  that  were  paid 
them !  But  the  experience  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  imfortunate  in  this  respect.  They  hsA  been  the 
victims  of  so  many  crosses.  Yet  what  could  they  do? 
For  the  days  when  the  stout  leathem-jerkined  burghers  of 
Florence  managed  the  ledger  with  one  hand,  and  the  sword 
with  the  other,  were  far,  far  off  in  the  dim  past, — gone 
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never  to  return  !    There  was  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  pay  a-d. 
well,  and  hire  the  "  best  available  talent."  ""* 

But  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Conunon- 
wealth,  there  was  this  additional  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
These  noble  captains,  the  tyrant  sovereigns  of  neighbour- 
ing cities,  had  naturally  more  sympathy  with  the  exiled 
pretenders,  the  Medici,  than  with  the  free  citizens.  They 
would  any  of  them  have  much  preferred  seeing  at  Florence 
a  government  of  their  own  sort,  to  one  which  was  essentially 
revolutionary,  and  was  likely  to  be  always  a  dangerous 
example,  if  not  an  active  provoker  of  sedition  in  their  own 
cities. 

Thus  it  turned  out  that  Giui  Paolo  Baglioni,  of  P^ugia, 
deserted  us  altogether,  and  openly  declared  himself  the 
supporter  of  the  Medici !  Por  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  the  death  of  Pietro — ^providential  blessmg  as  it  was 
— ^put  an  end  to  the  dangers  from  that  source.  There 
were  other  heads  to  the  hydra.  There  was  Giuliano,  now 
called  the  Dae  de  Nemours,  and,  worse  still,  there  was  the 
Cardinal  Giovamii,  an  active,  able,  dangerous  man,  with 
the  Papal  tiara,  as  we  know,  under  his  Cardinal's  purple. 

The  hiring,  too,  of  these  captains  was  by  no  means 
a  simple  matter,  but  was  influenced  by  a  host  of  con- 
siderations, which  were  but  too  well  calculated  to  breed 
jealousies  and  suspicions  at  home. 

"  These  Colonnas  t  What  need  have  we  to  hire  the 
Colonnas  ?  Why  not  rather,  if  Messer  Ercole  is  not  suffi- 
cient, take  the  Marchese  di  Mantova,  the  noble  Gonzaga? 
He  is  to  be  had ; — ^nay,  was  here  in  the  city  looking  oat 
for  a  job  but  the  other  day  \ " 

"  Ay  I  you  must  ask  Messer  OonMoniere  that.  Did 
you  never  hear  of  his  worship's  brother  the  Cardinal  ?  " 
sneers  the  other  talker  in  a  street-comer  dialogue. 

"  Why,  what  has  the  Cardinal  Soderini  to  do  in  the 
matter  ?  " 
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A.II.  "  Bah  !  you  see  nothing !  Don't  you  understand  that 
'^^-  his  Eminence  of  Volterra  wants  to  hold  his  own  agwnst 
his  brother  Cardinal  de'  Medici.  Don't  you  know  that 
Medici  and  Orsini  must  needs  draw  together  I — Fool  fall 
the  day  when  first  a  citizen  of  Florence  intermarried  with 
that  hateful  brood ! — And  will  not  Colonna  and  Orsini  be 
foes  to  the  death,  and  to  the  end  of  time?  So  that  is  why 
we  must  pay  for  a  Colonna  captain,  mio  povero  Cecco ! " 

So  went  the  talk  in  Florence. 

The  Florentine  troops  meanwhile,  in  consequence  of  this 
tergiversation  of  Baglioni,  had  suffered  a  defeat  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pisa.  So  at  last  Messer 
Ercole  Bentivogho  was  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war,  and 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1505,  routed  the  enemy,  backed  as 
they  were  by  Baglioni,  and  by  Spanish  assistance  from 
Naples,*  with  great  loss.t 

This  good  news  raised  the  courage  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Florentines  to  a  high  pitch.  The  Gonfaloniere  Soderini 
was  especially  elated  at  it ;  and  would  hear  of  nothing  but 
an  immediate  assault  on  Pisa ; — a  course  in  which  he  was 
sure  to  carry  the  multitude  of  the  citizens  with  him.  But 
the  more  experienced  and  prudent  men  in  the  city  were 
much  opposed  to  it  Though  Messer  Ercole  Bentivoglio 
had  a  high  reputation  as  a  strategist,  they  doubted  much 
that  he  had  the  dash  and  vigour  in  him  that  were  needed 
for  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise.  They  feared  also 
the  quality  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  They  were 
all  Itahans ;  and  already  the  experience  of  what  Swiss  and 
Spanish,  and  French  troops  did  and  might  be  expected  to 
do  had  taught  the  Italians  a  fatal  lesson  of  distrust  and 
hopelessness  in  any  efforts  or  prowess  of  their  own  people. 

*  For  u  Loais  vaa  all  tliu  time  nndentood  to  be  the  all;  ot  Flarenoe, 
Spain,  the  enemy  of  Franoe  in  Naples,  of  conxBe  basked  Pies  in  her  etrugglo 
against  Florence, 

t  OnJooiardinl,  Btorio  Fiwentina,  chop,  xsviii. 
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Further,  these  same  pradent  citizens  remembered  the  fate  *-'• 
of  the  army  of  Pisa  under  Paolo  Vitelh.  It  was  ah'eady 
the  latter  end  of  August.  September  is  the  worst  month 
in  all  the  year  for  the  malaria.  And  they  dreaded,  not 
unreasonably,  to  expose  another  army  to  the  effects  of 
camping  in  autumn  in  the  marshes  around  Pisa. 

Soderini,  however,  would  listen  to  no  misgivings.  To  a 
message  &om  Consalvi,  "the  Great  Captain,"  asserting 
that  it  had  been  an  understanding  between  him  and  the 
Cardinal  Soderini,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  city,  that 
Pisa  should  not  be  assaulted  that  year,  and  threatening 
that  in  eight  days  he  would  throw  a  force  of  his  own  troops 
into  that  city,  the  Gonfaloniere  replied  with  a  smile,  that  in 
less  than  eight  days  Pisa  would  be  theirs.  Soderini  had 
his  way,  and  Messer  Ercole  was  despatched  to  lead  the 
assault.  The  bUck  Virgin  was  once  more  brought  into 
Florence  from  her  home  at  Impruneta;  and  all  Florence, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  cautious  and  prudent  gain- 
sayers,  was  in  high  hope  of  the  result. 

That  result  was  very  quickly  known.  The  artillery 
most  successfully  made  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  many  yard^ 
in  extent.  The  breach  was  practicable  enough ;  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  march  to  the  assault.  But  this 
the  It^n  infantry  flatly  refused  to  do.  At  the  same 
time,  the  body  of  Spanish  troops,  seat  in  accordance  with 
the  threat  of  Consalvi,  approached;  and  Messer  Ercole 
Bentivoglio  judged  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  army,  and 
abandon  the  attempt. 

And  thus  once  again  Florence  was  disappointed,  and 
the  prey  she  so  ardently  desired  to  seize  had  escaped  from 
her  hand.  All  the  expense  she  had  undergone  was  thrown 
away.  All  her  tolerance  of  the  bad  internal  government 
of  the  Gonfaloniere,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  contrive  the 
means  of  recovering  Pisa,  had  been  in  vain.  The  black 
Virgin  herself,  who  had  now   twice  been  brought  out 
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against  Pisa,  seemed  powerless  to  quell  those  detested  and 
malignant  rebels. 

Still  Floreace  was  aa  far  as  ever  &om  having  the  least 
intention  of  giving  up  Eer  enterprise.  But  the  great  dis- 
appointment  arising  firom  this  disgraceful  foilure  sufficed 
to  prevent  the  Commonwealth  £rom  making  any  fresh 
attempt  for  some  little  time  to  come.  Id  the  next  year 
no  troops  were  sent  against  Piaa,  nor  were  the  crops  of 
the  Pisan  territory  ravaged.  On  the  contrary  the  Pisana, 
taking  heart  at  the  signal  failure  of  their  enemy,  sallied 
iartii  from  their  walls  and  did  much  mischief  in  the  Val  di 
Nievole,  without  provoking  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Florentines  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  their  territory  against  invasion.* 

Meanwhile  circumstances  had  led  to  the  making  of  peace 
between  France  and  Spain,  the  terms  of  which  were  settle^ 
by  the  treaty  of  Blois,  signed  in  the  October  of  1505. 
And  one  of  the  results  of  this  was,  that  it  became  possible 
to  treat  with  both  those  sovereigns  conjointly  respecting 
the  restoration  of  Pisa  to  the  Florentine  Commonwealth. 
Hitherto  no  such  arrangement  had  been  possible,  because 
it  had  been  snfBcient  for  one  of  these  rival  sovereigns  to 
show  favour  to  Florence  to  secure  to  Pisa  the  assistance  of 
the  other.  The  year  1507  was  mainly  consumed  in  nego- 
tiations to  this  end.  Messengers  came  to  Florence  fhim 
both  the  monarchs,  asking  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Florentines  to  pursue  their  attacks  against  Pisa  that 
year.  The  French  king  had  asked  the  Republic  to  send 
him  a  supply  of  troops  for  a  purpose  of  his  own,  which  the 
city  had  refused  to  do,  alleging  that  they  needed  all  their 
force  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ^;ainst  Pisa.  And  it 
was  thought  that  liOiiis  would  have  sent  a  very  angry 
message.     The  Spaniard,  too,  had  in  previous  years  abso- 

*  Heoatti,  op.  tat.  ad  txm. 
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lutely  forbidden  the  Floreotines  to  moleat  Pisa,  on  pain  of  . 
findiig  him  there  as  their  enemy.  But  now  his  tone  waa 
altered,  and  that  of  the  French  sovereign,  instead  of  being 
such  as  had  been  anticipated,  was  "quite  sweet."*  In 
short,  it  was  very  plain  to  the  shrewd  Florentine  perception 
that  they  had  only  to  offer  an  acceptable  *'  consideration  " 
to  eitb^  monarch  to  be  allowed  to  work  their  will  against 
their  enemy.  In  fact  it  had  been  agreed  between  the  now- 
reconciled  kings  that  Fisa  should  be  restored  to  Horence. 
But  of  course  "  the  Most  Christian,"  and  his  brother  "  the 
Most  Catholic,"  were  not  to  be  expected  to  miss  so  favour- 
able and  legitimate  an  oppcortanity  of  demanding  a  little 
"  gratification  "  in  return  for  their  favours.  Florence  had 
never  in  all  the  course  of  her  history  had  any  dealings  of 
any  sort  with  prince,  pope,  or  potentate  without  being 
called  on  to  pay  largely  for  the  honour.  She  had  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  shovelled  out  her  gold  florins  and 
ducats  without  getting  any  consideration  in  return  save 
the  honour  of  being  pajrmaster  to  such  noble  personages, — 
an  honour  which  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  more  highly 
appreciated  in  the  days  when  the  florins  and  the  ducats 
were  flowing  into  Florence  in  greater  abundance  than  was 
the  case  now.  Still,  what  were  a  hundred  thousand  ducats 
to  the  "  Most  Christian  "  king  of  France,  and  flily  thousand 
to  the  "  Most  Catholic  "  king  of  Spwn  for  the  recovery  of 
Fisa?  There  was  not  a  heavily-taxed  Florentine  who 
would  have  hesitated  an  instant  to  purchase  what  was  so 
much  longed  for  at  such  a  price. 

In  fine,  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides, — not  without  some 
doubt  and  fears  in  the  councils  of  Florence  lest  the  "  Most 
Catholic"  should  be  offended  at  getting  only  half  the 
"  gratification  "  destined  for  his  "  Most  Christian  "  brother, 
— that  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  those  sums  Fisa 


*  Oniooiardiiii,  loc.  nit. 
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should  be  condemned  to  return  to  the  yoke  of  HorenM. 
The  bargain  was  that  the  Florentines  should  accomplish 
the  subjection  of  the  rebel  city  within  a  year  from  the  date 
of  the  agreement.  But  Louis  promised,  that  if  the  Com- 
monwealth should  find  itself  unable  to  perform  this  part  of 
the  stipulation,  he  would  himself  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Nevertheless  there  were  still  doubts  and  much  anxiety 
on  the  subject  in  Florence.  It  was  felt  that,  "  considering 
the  nature  of  the  French  people,  wholly  faithless  and  apt 
to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  their  words  as  they  are,"  *  the 
utmost  caution  was  necessary,  lest  the  result  should  be 
that  France  "would  not  restore  Pisa  to  us,  and  would 
nevertheless,  by  shuffling  and  by  force,  extort  from  \is  this 
sum  of  money."  f  It  was  urged,  however,  that  it  was  but 
too  clear  that  without  the  consent  of  these  two  kings  there 
was  small  chance  of  seeing  Fisa  once  again  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Commonwealth ; — that  though  the  sum  of 
money  was  large,  it  would  be  abundantly  well  spent  if  the 
object  were  attained; — and  that  if  it  were  not  attained, 
and  if  it  were  the  will  of  the  two  kings  to  plunder  Florence 
of  such  a  sum  contrary  to  all  right  and  justice,  they  would 
not  fail  to  find  some  means  of  doing  so,  even  if  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  were  not  made.  J 

It  was  finally  determined,  mainly  by  the  influence  of 
Soderini  the  Gonfaloniere,  who  seems  to  have  been  inclined 
to  carry  matters  with  rather  a  high  hand,  and  sometimes 
not  quite  constitutionally  (though  there  is  no  evidence  of 
his  having  had  any  other  end  in  view  than  what  he  deemed 
the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth),  that  the  proposed 
arrangement  should  be  finally  concluded.  But  there  were 
still  difficulties  in  the  way.  Lucca,  which,  bound  by  ties 
of  common  Guelphism,  had  in  old  days  been,  in  times  of 

*  OaiooiordiDi,  Storia  Fiorentiao,  op.  ined.  vol.  UL  p.  333.        t  ■^•<'- 
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trouble  as  well  as  in  times  of  prosperity,  tbe  firm  friend  and  a.d. 
ally  of  Florence,  had  shown  herself  animated  by  a  very  *™^* 
different  feeling  ever  since  Florence  had  possessed  herself 
of  the  rich  and  beautiful  Val  di  Nievole, — ^the  valley  which 
stretches  from  Lucca  towards  Fistoia,  and  is  closed  about 
five  miles  before  it  reaches  the  latter  city  by  a  high  fort- 
crowned  ridge,  called  very  appropriately  Serravalle.  The 
Httle  city  of  Fescia,  with  its  industrious  silk-producing 
population  and  garden-like  territory,  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  this  lovely  vale,  the  garden  of  Tuscany ;  and  it 
formed  geographically  as  well  as  politically  the  best  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  little  repubUc  of  Lucca.  But  it  was 
now  part  of  the  wide-spread  dominion  of  the  great  en- 
croaching Commonwealth ;  and  Lucca  could  not  forget  or 
forgive  the  injury.  During  the  whole  of  the  long  struggle 
between  Pisa  and  Florence,  therefore,  Lucca  had  never 
ceased  more  or  less  openly,  or  more  or  less  clandestinely,  to 
supply  Fisa  with  food,  and  thus  fnistrate  the  efforts  of 
Florence. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  Liwca  should  he 
attacked  by  an  assault  on  Via  Reggio ;  and  the  plan  was 
carried  out  so  vigorously  and  so  much  mischief  was  done, 
that  Lucca  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms 
with  her  powerful  neighbour.  She  was  minded,  however, 
to  get  something  in  return  for  the  engagement  to  send  no 
more  food  into  Fisa,  which  Florence  was  so  anxious  to 
obtain  from  her;  so  demanded  the  httle  town  of  Fietra 
Santa,  the  geographical  position  of  which  assigned  the 
dominion  of  it  to  Lucca  rather  than  to  Florence,  and  the 
ancient  and  now  ruinous  fort  of  Mutrone,  as  the  price  of 
her  adherence  to  the  views  of  the  Repubhc.  Long  debate 
took  place  on  the  answer  to  be  made  to  these  demtmds ; 
but  they  were  eventually  acceded  to,  and  a  treaty  with 
Lucca  concluded.* 

*  GnicoUrdinJ,  Storia  Fiorentins,  oliap,  xzsi, 
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Nevertheless  it  soon  became  evident  that  food  was  not 

'  wholly  excluded  from  Pisa  even  yet.    The  unhappy  Pisans 

were  almost  starved,  but  it  was  clear  that  they  received 

food  somehow,  for  they  were  not  quite  starved ;  and  until 

they  were  so,  it  seemed  hopdess  to  expect  their  sub- 


There  were  also  but  too  evidently  other  causes  in  opera- 
tion, which  not  only  had  the  effect  of  enabling;  the  Pisans 
to  hold  out,  but  which  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  jealousies, 
angry  passions,  and  dangerous  recriminations  at  home.  Of 
course  the  price  of  grain  in  Pisa  was  enormous.  Various 
Florentine  citizens  were  extensive  landowners  in  the  rich 
corn-producing  district  in  the  lower  Valdamo  around  that 
city;  and  there  was  reason  to  suspect — and  somewhat 
more  than  suspect — that  the  lust  of  private  gain  had 
destroyed  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  in  sundry  of  these 
men  so  completely  and  shamefully,  that  the  corn  grown  on 
their  land  found  its  way  more  or  less  indirectly  into  the 
city  of  Pisa.  Some  of  the  Albizzi  were  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  this  highly  lucrative,  but  still  more  highly 
treasonable  traffic;  and  when  it  was  whispered  that  a 
secret  partnership  existed  between  these  Albizzi  and 
Messer  Tommaao,  the  nephew  of  Gonfaloniere  *  Soderini, 
the  indignation  and  anger  which  arose  in  Florence  may 
easily  be  imagined,  as  well  as  the  dangerous  excitonent  of 
party  feeling  in  a  community  in  which  the  active  partici- 
pation of  every  prominent  citizen  in  the  government,  caused 
the  affaira  of  private  hfe  and  the  public  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  continually  to  intermingle  and  as  it  were 
overlap  each  other. 

It  became  necessary  therefore  to  close  the  blockade 
around  Pisa  more  strictly.  With  this  view  the  forces 
around  that  city  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  cer- 

*  Chiiooiardini,  Storia  Fjorentma,  obap.  zzxiii. 
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tain  works  were  constnicted  on  the  river  approaclies  below 
Pisa,  which  it  was  hoped  would  effectually  prevent  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  place,  except,  saya  Guicciar- 
dini,*  in  such  very  smalt  quantities  as  would  not  suffice  to 
keep  the  inhabitants  ahve  for  many  days ; — a  reservation 
which  curiously  illustrates  the  imperfection  of  the  means^ 
provided  for  a  purpose,  so  attainable  in  perfection  according 
to  the  ideas  of  our  days. 

The  means  thus  so  elaborately  prepared  for  starving 
unhappy  Pisa  into  submission  seem,  however,  at  last  to 
have  been  effectual.  In  truth,  to  whatever  quarter  of  the 
pohtical  sky  the  ruined  and  starving  citizens  cast  their 
despairing  eyes,  the  prospect  was  equally  hopeless.  The 
accord  between  France  and  Spain  had  been  fatal  to  their 
hopes.  It  was  now  clear  that  it  did  not  make  part  of  the 
policy  of  these  potentates  to  take  the  bribes  of  Florence 
for  nothing  on  this  occasion;  but  that  it  was  the  real 
intention  of  both  of  them  that  Pisa  should  return  to  the 
crael  yoke  of  her  tyrants.  A  second  convention  between 
the  two  monarchs,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  1509,  had 
removed  all  doubt  on  this  subject.  Lucca,  which  had  so 
long  found  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  hold  out,  was 
now  constrained  by  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  leave  them 
to  their  fate.  Siena  was  in  a  similar  impossibility  of  lend- 
ing them  any  further  aid.  Then,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
differences  within  the  walls  began  to  add  to  their  diffi- 
culties. For  fifteen  years,  since  the  coming  of  Charles  VIII. 
had  restored  them  to  independence,  they  had  maintained 
the  unequal  struggle  with  a  courage  and  constancy  which 
are  the  measure  of  the  sufferings  they  had  endured  under 
the  Florentine  despotism.  For  fifteen  years  the  harvests 
of  their  "  contadini  "  and  land-owners  had  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed  almost  every  year ;  and  they  had  been  living  in 

*  Storin  FioTMitiiia,  p.  3S8. 
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A.S.  the  greatest  straits  and  difficulties.  But  they  had  been 
'  sustained  by  hope,  drawn  not  unreasonably  from  the  ge- 
neral position  of  afiairs  in  Italy.  And  that  hope  had  now 
vanished. 

At  last  eight  ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  Pisans  to 
'Florence  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  city.  They 
arrived  there  on  the  25th  of  May,  1 609,  and  were  lodged 
at  St.  Piero  Scheraggio,  with  strict  precautions  for  the 
prevention  of  any  communication  between  them  and  the 
^Florentine  citizens.*  Long  discussions  ensued^  for  the 
Pisans  strutted  hard  for  terms  as  Uttle  oppressive  as 
might  be.  And  Florence  was  on  the  whole  not  inclined 
to  be  as  hard  with  them  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
hatred  of  which  so  many  expressions  are  to  be  foond  in 
the  contemporary  writers.  Virtue  is  easy  to  happy  hearts. 
And  the  Florentines  were  very  happy  to  find  themselves  at 
last  on  the  point  of  attaining  the  object  they  had  so  long 
and  ardently  sighed  for.  At  last  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
the  city  should  be  dehvered  into  the  hands  of  the  Floren- 
tine Commissioners;  and  that  foil  pardon  and  amnesty 
should  be  accorded  to  Pisa  for  her  rebeUion,  and  all  that 
had  been  done  in  support  of  it.  Nor  was  any  restitution 
of  personal  property  to  be  demanded  in  any  case  arising 
out  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Florentines  fifteen  years  ago. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1509,  the  Florentine  Commissioners 
made  their  triumphal  entrance  into  Pisa,  to  the  infinite  joy, 
says  the  historian,  f  not  only  of  the  whole  city  of  Florence, 
but  also  of  the  populace  of  Pisa,  whose  miserably  emaciated 
appearance  showed  how  welcome  any  change  must  haye 
become  to  them,  which  put  an  end  to  the  terrible  suffering 
they  had  been  enduring. 

And  thus  finally  ended  the  last  struggle  foi  independ- 
ence of  those  proud  Pisans,  who  had  some  three  centuries 

•  Animirato,  lib.  xitiii.  t  -^irf. 
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earlier  described  the  men  of  infant  Florence  as  "  their  Arabs 
of  the  interior."  ' 

In  the  meantime,  while  Florence  had  been  mainly  occu- 
pied with  conducting  to  a  saccessful  termination  the  various 
negotiations  and  efforts  which  had  at  last  enabled  her  to 
compel  the  submission  of  Pisa,  the  aame  changes  on  the 
poUtical  chess-board  of  Italy  which  had  so  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  that  effect,  by  making  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
France  of  one  mind  on  that  subject,  were  also  preparing 
the  way  for  another  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  a  nature  far  more  seriously  disastrous  to 
her  best  interests,  if  her  citizens  could  only  have  rightly 
understood  them,  than  the  dominion  of  Pisa  coold  ever  be 
serviceable  to  them.  For  the  wheel  of  fortune,  set  in 
motion  by  the  lai^e  cupidities  and  small  ambitions  of 
princes,  bad  once  again  brought  about  that  ever  dis- 
astrous phase  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  a  community 
of  interest  and  alliance  between  spiritual  and  temporal 
despots. 

No  fouler  pages  exist  in  history  than  those  which  record, 
— ^no  more  essentially  ungodly  conduct  of  the  destinies  of 
mankind  has  been  seen  in  the  world,  than  that  which  has 
arisen  from — the  aUiances  of  Popes  with  Kings,  From  the 
first  their  quarrels  were  the  harvest-times  of  human  pro- 
gress, the  seed-times  of  freedom.  From  her  earliest  infancy 
all  that  Florence  had  done  for  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion— and  it  had  been  much — had  been  accomplished  by 
&voar  of  the  opportunities  made  for  her  by  the  quarrels 
of  these  two  great  despotisms.  The  fin^  ruin  of  her 
fortunes,  to  which  our  story  is  now  nearly  approaching, 
was  brought  about  by  the  Godless  union  of  them.  This 
union  was  now  already  being  formed,  and  was  already 
beginning  to  produce  its  normal  results.  And  though 
certain  divei^ences  of  interest  produced  such  temporary 
breaches  in  the  loathsome  alhancc  as  allowed  the  Com- 
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monwealth  the  opportunity  for  a  last  and  gallant,  though 
fruitless,  struggle,  yet  the  beginning  of  the  end  may  h&  ^ 

dated  from  the  period  we  have  already  reached.  - 1 

And  there  is  a  certain  appositeness,  and  justice  of  the 
poetical  kind,^-of  another  kind  too,  I  think,  if  we  look 
closely  enough, — in  that  arrangement  of  events,  which 
made  the  very  same  causes  that  enabled  Florence  to 
crush  the  independence  of  a  sister  community,  those  which 
finally  destroyed  her  own.  HT)34  ' 

Alexander  VI.  died,  as  has  been  seen,  in  August,  1492.^ 
There  was  a  violent  battle  of  strong  opposing  powers  in 
the  conclave  which  succeeded  his  deaUi.  Each  jarring 
interest  in  the  world  of  European  politics  was  represented 
in  that  body  of  purple  priests,  shut  up  under  pretence  of 
choosing  the  common  father  of  Christianity,  uninfluenced 
by  any  inspiration  save  that  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  But 
the  result  was  what  it  has  often  been  in  similar  cases. 
An  inoffensive  old  man,  with  no  claim  to  the  corrupt 
support  of  any  of  the  parties  which  divided  the  conclave 
between  them,  was  the  only  one  of  their  body  on  whom 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  electors  could  f^ree.  And 
Francesco  Todeschini  Ficcolomini,  the  Archbishop  of  Siena, 
was  chosen  Pope  under  the  title  of  Pius  HI.  The  one 
claim  to  the  support  of  the  Cardinals  which  had  sufficed 
to  place  his  name  in  the  list  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
was  bis  age  and  weak  state  of  health.  And  indeed  the 
new  election,  at  no  distant  day,  which  the  choice  of  him 
was  intended  to  secure,  came  upon  the  College  more 
quickly  than  they  could  have  anticipated,  and  before  the 
difierent  parties  interested  had  had  time  to  prepare 
themselves  for  another  contest.  For  Pius  III.  reigned 
only  twenty-seven  days.  His  successor  was  Giuliano  della 
Revere,  tlutt  same  active,  strong,  and  energetic  Cardinal  of 
San  Fietro  ad  Vincula  whom  we  have  seen,  as  the  impla- 
cable eneiny  of  Alexander  YL,  eagerly  urging  the  French 
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king  to  raidertake  that  expedition  into  Italy  which  resulted    ■V'^ 
so  differently  from  his  expectations. 

The  character  of  Pope  Julias  II. — for  that  was  the  title 
selected  by  the  new  Pontiff — is  in  its  general  outline  suf- 
ficiently well  known.  A  sainUy  man  in  comparison  with 
Alexander  Borgia,  he  was  positively  no  worse  tiian  the 
other  soldier  rulers  around  him,  which  for  a  fifteenth- 
century  Pope  is  saying  much.  Judged  by  a  modem 
standturd,  be  must  be  admitted  about  as  unfit  a  man  for 
the  supreme  Pontificate  of  Christendom  as  could  well  be 
chosen.  Giufiano  della  Rovere  was  intended  by  nature 
for  a  soldier.  He  was  a  brave,  active,  and  able  one,  and 
not  without  some  of  the  virtues  which  belong  to  such  a 
character.  But  the  purple  princes  of  the  Chm-ch  thought 
that  he  was  the  man  needed  for  the  Papacy ;  and  if  the 
fifteenth-century  Church  deemed  the  dominion  of  those 
Romagna  cities  only  as  important  to  the  interests  of 
Christianity  as  the  nineteenth-century  Papacy' deems  them, 
perhaps  the  princes  of  the  Church  were  not  wrong.  For 
those  territories,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Umbria,  had  all  at 
that  time  to  be  won  for  St.  Peter  by  the  force  of  arms. 
And  for  the  accomplishment  of  this,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Pope  Julias  II.  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

But  it  was  unfortunate  for  Horence  that  the  interest  of 
the  Church  in  this  matter  coincided  with  the  interests 
of  the  French  king.  Both  the  Pope  and  the  King  found 
themselves  in  a  position  involving  enmity  with  Venice. 
Louis  XII.  had  reason  to  think  that  the  haughty  Seuate 
sitting  among  the  hundred  isles  was  a  dangerous  neigh- 
bour to  his  duchy  of  Milan ;  and  Pope  Julius  was  well 
aware  that  Venice  would  oppose  the  addition  to  the  States 
of  the  Church  of  cities  on  which  she  was  casting  a  covetous 
eye  herself.  The  power  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  had 
become  so  great  and  far-reaching,  that  the  Spanish  King 
of  Naples  also  was  uneasy  at  it,  when  thinking  of  his  long 
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A.1).  line  of  Adriatic  seaboard,  and  the  many  cities  with  which 
it  is  studded,  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  also,  who 
had  recently  made  a  disastroos  peace  with  Venice,  was 
willing  enough  to  break  it  in  company  with  allies  whose 
assistance  made  a  more  favourable  adjustment  of  his  dif- 
ferences with  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  probable.  And 
the  result  of  these  various  motives  was  the  famous  League 
of  Cambru,  signed  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  of  Spain, 
and  by  the  King  of  the  Romans  in  December,  1508.  The 
name  of  the  Pope  was  not  appended  to  it ;  but  a  place 
was  specially  reserved  for  him  in  the  instrument ;  and  it 
was  known  that  the  League  was  formed  with  his  privity 
and  approval,  and,  as  there  was  good  reason  for  thinking, 
not  without  a  promise  on  his  part  of  assistance  towards 
the  object  proposed  both  in  men  and  money.* 

The  first  result  of  this  Jjeague  was  a  terrible  and  famous 
defeat  of  the  Venetians  at  Ghiaradadda  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1509,  and  the  loss  by  them  of  Bei^mo,  Brescia, 
Cremona,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua. 

The  Florentines  were  meanwhile  engaged  in  taking 
possession  of  Fisa,  as  has  been  related ;  and  were  engaged 
tranquilly  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  the  year 
following,  in  caring  for  the  government  of  their  recovered 
dependency,  and  in  passing  sundry  laws, — for  the  limita- 
tion to  a  thousand  florins  of  the  dowries  given  with 
marriageable  girls, — for  the  calling  in  of  clipped  coin, — for 
the  reformation  of  the  administration  of  the  mint,  and  other 
snch  administrative  matters. 

The  tranquillity  of  these  months  was  interrupted  only 
by  a  foolish  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  Medici,  which 
served  at  least  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
the  sense  of  the  danger  from  this  source  that  was  always 
more  or  less  hanging  over  them  j  +  and  a  little  later  by 

*  GnicoinidiDi,  Storia  Pionntisa,  ohap,  xzxiii, 

t  A  Toiu  and  foolish  youth,  one  PrinziTalle  delta  Stofo,  wss  flattered  and 
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certain  changes  in  the  political  sky  which  gave  indications 
that  the  interval  of  tranquillity  would  not  be  a  long  one. 

It  would  seem  that  the  shrewdly  political  warrior-Pope, 
Julius  II.,  began  to  thiuk  that  he  had  used  the  alliance  of 
France  for  the  repression  of  the  Venetian  power  sufficiently. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  from  the  beginning 
of  his  Papacy  conceived  the  idea  of  driving  out  of  Italy 
the  French,  whose  invasion  of  the  peninsula  he  had  at  aa 
earlier  period  done  so  much  to  promote.*  And  now, 
having  used  the  French  arms  and  alliance  for  the  repres- 
sion of  the  too  great  Venetian  power,  it  was  time  to  shift 
his  sails  and  go  on  the  other  tack.  Separating  himself 
from  his  allies  therefore,  Julius  made  peace  with  Venice, 
and  gave  her  his  Apostolic  blessing  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1510. 

The  result,  as  far  as  Florence  was  concerned,  of  this 
enturely  new  grouping  of  the  powers  and  forces  throughout 
the  peninsula,  was  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
her  to  steer  her  course  between  the  demands  of  the  Pope 
and  those  of  the  King  of  France.  Gonfaloniers  Soderini, 
and  those  in  Florence  who  principally  supported  him,  were 
strongly  French  in  their  sympathies.  They  conceived  that 
the  best  safety  for  the  Commonwealth  was  to  be  found  in 
frankly  and  firmly  adhering  to  the  French  alliance.  Their 
opponents  were  equally  convinced,  that  it  was  more  for 
the  interest  of  the  Republic  not  to  draw  down  on  it  the 
enmity  of  the  warlike  Pontiff  and  the  Venetians.  To  this 
party  belonged  all  the  more  or  less  secret  adherents  of  the 
Medici ;   for  the  Cardinal  and  the  Pope  held  together ; 


cojoled  hy  tha  Cardiiud  d«'  Medioi  into  risking  1i!b  life  in  thit  iU-eoniider«d 
fttUmpt.  PrinsivsUe  attempted  to  gain  over  Filippo  Strozzi,  who  dauoonoed 
tbe  whole  mstt«T  to  tlw  goveinmeDt.  A  detailed  aocount  of  this  cpitode  mvf 
be  found  in  the  "  Life  of  Filippo  Stroui"  hj  tho  preient  writer.  See  ohap. 
iti.  of  thatTork. 

*  Ammirato,  chap,  xsviii. 
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i^fn.  ^^^  *^^  latter  found  a  powerfiil  instrument  in  the  Cardinal 
de'  Medici  for  the  wreaking  of  his  enmity  on  Soderini. 
For  the  Cardinal  had,  since  the  death  of  his  brother  Pietro, 
adopted  in  a  very  marked  manner  a  totally  different  line 
of  conduct  from  that  pursued  by  his  brother,  and  one 
which  rendered  the  danger  to  Florentine  freedom  from  the 
existence  of  the  Medicean  claims,  though  different  in  kind, 
by  no  means  less  in  amount. 

The  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  soon  to  become 
Pope  as  Leo  X.,  was  indeed  a  very  dififerent  sort  of  man 
from  his  elder  brother  Pietro.  The  latter  was,  as  the 
Florentines  were  wont  constantly  to  say  in  the  bitterness 
of  their  hatred,  an  Orsini  of  the  Orsini,  the  child  of  his 
mother,  inheriting  all  the  feudal  and  anti,civic  haughti- 
ness and  brutal  manners  of  that  proud  race.  His  brother 
Giovanni  was  his  father's  child,  essentially  a  Medici, 
cultured,  loving  learning,  affable,  pleasant-mannered, 
jovial,  and  politic.  Instead  of  disgusting  and  alienating 
even  the  hereditary  friends  of  his  house,  as  Pietro  did  by 
his  intolerable  insolence  and  brutality  of  manner,  the 
Cardinal  disarmed  the  enmity  of  most  of  the  Florentines 
whom  he  could  find  the  opportunity  of  getting  within 
reach  of  his  pleasant  tongue  and  winning  manners.  The 
result  was  a  very  marked  diminution  of  the  genera!  feeling 
of  hatred  for  the  Medicean  name  which  had  prevailed  in 
Florence  during  the  lifetime  of  Pietro,  and  the  profession 
of  Medicean  sympathies  by  very  many  who  either  did  not 
feel  them,  or  did  not  dare  to  avow  them  as  long  as  he  had 
lived. 

The  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  produced  in  Florence 
by  the  opposite  dangers  of  offending  the  Pontiff  and 
quarrelling  with  King  Louis,  and  by  the  different  opinions 
prevailing  in  the  city  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  be  pursued, 
was  that  the  Florentine  policy,  vacillating,  trimming,  and 
temporizing,  offended  both  parties.    At  first  the  policy 
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recommended  by  the  Gonfaloniere  seemed  to  be  justified 
by  the  progress  of  events.  Early  in  the  year  1511,  the 
■iVench  discomfiting  the  Papal  and  Venetian  troops  in  the 
Bolognese  territory,  compelled  the  Pontiff  (notwithstand- 
ing his  personal  prowess  in  storming  a  breach  at  the  little 
town  of  Mirandola  in  his  own  sacred  person*)  to  fly 
from  Bologna,  which  they  restored  to  the  Bentivoglio 
family. 

But  Louis  XII.  felt  almost  more  ill  at  ease  as  con- 
quearoi  of  the  Pope,  than  if  he  had  been  conquered  by  him. 
The  reverence  felt  by  him  and  by  all  those  around  him 
for  the  Papal  See  was  very  much  greater  than  any  senti- 
ment of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  Italy ;  and  the  French 
king  was  more  inclined  to  apologise  for  his  victory  than 
to  follow  it  up.  But  no  submission,  no  conciliatory  words 
could  modify  the  angry  hostility  of  Julius.  Nothing  less 
than  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  soil  of  Italy 
would  content  him.  It  became  necessary  therefore  to 
reply  to  such  uncompromising  hostility  by  arms  of  a  kind 
more  especially  adapted  to  the  enemy  to  be  dealt  with. 
And  to  this  end  all  the  French  and  Spanish  Cardinals  in 
the  Sacred  College  united  to  call  a  Council  against  the  Pope, 
which,  though  it  might  not  succeed  in  dethroning  him, 
would  at  least  create  such  a  schism  in  the  Catholic  world 
as  would  effectually  cripple  his  power,  even  if  the  mere 
mention  of  that  word  of  fear  to  Papal  ears,  "  A  Council  of 
the  Church,"  did  not  induce  him  at  once  to  adopt  a  more 
conciliatory  line  of  conduct. 

But  where  was  this  Council  to  be  held?  A  body  of 
schismatic  Cardinals,  seeking  to  set  all  Christendom  at 
loggerheads,  by  dividing  the  Church,  was  cu-cumstanced 

*  Amminto,  lib.  zxriii. ;  Ueoatti,  ad  ftnn. ;  Naidi,  Istorie  di  Firenze, 
vol.  i.  ed.  cit.  p.  43d.  The  latter  repreuati  this  tett  of  tlie  Pontiff  aa 
merelj  a  Bo&ling  of  the  wall,  bj  ladders,  after  the  town  bod  Burrendered, 
becatue  he  waa  too  Impatient  to  wait  till  the  gates  oould  be  opened. 
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somewhat  similarly  to  a  bodj  of  the  "  champions  of  the 
'  riag,"  seeking  a  locality  for  the  illegal  contest  on  which 
they  are  bent.  No  Sigoor,  Prince,  Potentate,  or  Com- 
munity, that  could  help  itself,  would  permit  the  dangerous 
battle  to  be  fought  on  their  territory.  In  this  difficulty 
the  purple  schismatics  fixed  their  eyes  on  Fisa.  And 
Florence  was  sorely  perplexed  what  to  do  in  so  thorny  and 
difficult  a  matter.  Of  course  she  was  at  d^gers  drawn 
with  France  if  she  refused  to  permit  the  "  event "  to  come 
off  on  her  ground ;  and  even  more  evidently  she  incurred 
the  furious  anger  of  the  Pontiff,  if  she  did  allow  it,  Of 
course  this  difficulty,  and  the  importance  it  was  of  to 
Florence  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  France,  and  the 
knowledge  that  Soderini  might  be  depended  on  to  use  all 
his  influence  in  favour  of  the  French  Cardinals  and  their 
scheme,  were  reasons  that  decided  the  choice  of  the  locality 
fixed  on  for  the  purpose.  And  in  fact,  despite  a  very 
strong  opposition  in  the  city,  the  Gonfaloaiere  was  strong 
enough  to  cause  the  necessary  permission  to  be  accorded. 
"  It  was  a  most  pernicious  decision,  and  one  not  to  be 
remembered  without  tears,"  says  Lorenzo  Strozzi  *  in  his 
biography  of  his  brother  Filippo.  Lorenzo  was  a  "  Piag- 
none ; "  and  it  is  curious  to  learn  from  this  expression 
of  his  opinion,  that  the  change  of  circumstances  in  Italy 
since  the  death  of  Savonarola  had  already  caused  the 
sympathies  of  the  "  Piagnone  "  party  to  veer  round  to  a 
point  of  the  political  compass  the  very  opposite  to  that 
towards  which  they  pointed  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
prophet. 

The  schismatic  Council  was  announced  then  to  be  opened 
at  Pisa  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1511.  And  it  was  opened 
accordingly ;  but  under  circumstances  which  soon  iudi- 


•  See  the  Vita  di  Filippo  Strozzi,  printed  u  n  preface  to  Lemonnier'i 
edition  of  Niooolini'i  tngedj,  "  Filippo  Stroizi."    Fiienze :  Lemonnier, 
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cated  that  the  party  attempting  this  step  had  ventured  on  a.d. 
it  without  sufficiently  ascertaining  their  own  strength  and 
powers  of  carrying  it  out.  Although,  by  the  influence  of 
Gionfaloniere  Sodei-ini,  the  permission  of  the  government 
had  been  given,  the  Pisans  threw  every  difficulty  they 
could  in  the  way  of  the  schismatic  Cardinals.  The  Pisan 
clergy  wholly  refused  to  assist  in  or  be  present  at  any  of 
the  ceremoDials  of  the  opening.  They  shut  the  doors  of 
the  cathedral  against  the  Cardinals.  The  magistrates  of 
the  city  absolutely  refused  to  permit  three  hundred  French 
lances,  which  had  been  sent  to  ensure  the  personal  security 
of  the  Cardinals,  to  enter  the  gates.  In  the  midst  of  these 
difficulties  three  sittings  were  held.  But  before  any  of  the 
real  business  of  the  Council  had  been  entered  on,  a  street 
quarrel,  which  chanced  to  arise  between  some  of  the 
followers  of  the  French  Cardinals  and  the  townsfolk,  and 
which  was  allowed,  very  probably  intended,  to  grow  into 
such  a  disturbance  that  the  executive  authorities  of  the 
city  declared  themselves  unable  to  quell  the  riot,  so 
alarmed  their  Eminences  that,  declaring  the  Council  trans- 
ferred to  Milan,  they  broke  up,  and  departed  in  much 
haste  and  confusion.  "  to  the  inflnite  satisfaction  of  the 
Florentines  and  of  the  Pisans,  as  well  as  of  the  Cardinals 
themselves."* 

But  this  disastrous  breaking  up  and  departure  of  the 
hostile  Council  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  Pope  Julius.  He  summoned  the  schismatic  Car- 
dinals to  appear  before  him  in  Rome ;  and  on  their  faiHng 
to  do  so  within  a  stated  time,  deprived  them  of  their 
purple.  He  "  began  furiously  to  threaten  excommunication 
and  interdicts,  not  against  Pisa  only,  but  against  Florence 
also,  together  with  all  its  territory ; — to  publish  in  all 
lands  that  the  Florentines  were  schismatics  and  heretics ; — 

*  Ueoatti,  ad  ann. ;  Amminto,  lib.  xxviii. ;  Nordi,  lib.  v. 
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4-0.  and  to  give  up  to  plunder  all  the  property  of  Florentines 
to  be  found  in  Rome  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical dominions.  And  he  proceeded  to  act  accord- 
ingly."* The  Cionfaloniere,  according  to  the  old  Floren- 
tine method  of  dealing  with  such  ecclesiastical  censures, 
simply  ordered  the  Tuscan  clergy  to  proceed  with  their  func- 
tions as  usual.  And  doubtless  the  Florentines  would  have 
cared  as  little  for  the  interdict  of  Pope  Julius  as  they  cared 
for  many  another  in  the  bygone  days  of  his  predecessors, 
had* there  not  been  a  strong  party  who  were  eager  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  it  in  their  hostility  to  the  Gonfa- 
loniere.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  outcry  therefore  about 
the  absolute  necessity  of  liberating  consciences  from  the 
intolerable  burthen  thus  laid  on  them,  by  falling  in  with 
the  views  of  the  Pontiff,  and  thus  obtaining  the  removal  of 
the  interdict. 

Julius,  however,  knew  of  a  method  of  punishing  Florence 
by  a  lash  laid  on  a  much  tenderer  place  in  the  public  mind 
than  that  of  its  religious  fears.  He  declared  himself  a  warm 
partisan  and  supporter  of  the  Mediceau  claims  to  restora- 
tion ;  and  followed  up  the  declaration  by  sending  the  Cardi- 
nal de'  Medici  as  Papal  Legate  to  Bologna,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  harassing  Florence  with  the  dangers  and  sus- 
picions arising  out  of  his  presence  in  such  near  neighbour- 
hood to  the  city.  Soderini  replied  to  this  attack'  by  im- 
posing a  heavy  tax  on  all  ecclesiastical  property  within  the 
Florentine  dominions.  But  the  Council,  without  the  con- 
currence of  which  the  tax  could  not  be  levied,  fearing  the 
effects  of  further  irritating  the  Pontiff,  cancelled  the  decree. 
And  the  Pope  on  his  side,' anxious  to  avoid  driving  Florence 
to  throw  herself  altc^ether  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  at 
the  same  time  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  making  it  felt 
that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  Gonfaloniere,  ^d  not  with 

*  Nardi,  Istorie  Firenie,  ed.  dt  vol.  L  p.  490. 
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the  citizens,  in  retarn  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax  on 
ecclesiastical  property,  removed  the  interdict. 

In  fact,  both  the  armed  parties  in  Italy  were  striving  to 
obtain  the  adherence  of  Florence,  which  alone  of  all  the 
states  of  the  peninsula  had  hitherto  remained  neutral.  On 
the  one  side  was  France,  defending  her  Duchy  of  Milan, — 
for  Pope  Julius  had  brought  it  to  that,  that  Prance  now 
stood  alone ; — and  on  the  other  side,  the  Pontiff  and  his 
"  Holy  League,"  including  the  Emperor,  and  nominally 
the  King  of  England,  as  well  as,  to  morfe  practical  purpose, 
the  King  of  Naples  and  Venice.  With  Florence  the  main 
object  was,  to  be  on  the  winning  side;  and  the  whole 
scope  of  her  policy  during  the  year  1511,  and  the  first 
half  of  1512,  was  to  avoid,  as  far  as  might  be,  giving  un- 
forgivable offence  to  either  party,  and  to  wait,  if  possible, 
to  see  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  coming 
struggle  before  pronouncing  herself.  To  these  motives 
was  added,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  bias  to  one  side, 
by  the  enmity  of  a  great  number  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
city  to  Soderini,  who  was  a  strong  and  thorough-going 
partisan  of  France. 

The  year  1512  opened  with  a  series  of  notable  successes 
on  the  part  of  the  French.  On  the  5th  February,  Gaston 
de  Foix,  general  for  the  King  of  France,  took  Bologna ;  on 
the  15th  routed  Giovan  Faolo  Baglione,  in  command  of 
the  Venetian  forces ;  and  on  the  19th  recovered  Brescia. 
On  Easter  Monday  further  news  of  the  same  complexion 
reached  Florence,  brought  to  the  Gonfaloniere  as  he  was 
in  company  with  all  the  Signoiy  attending  mass  in  the 
cathedral,  by  one  who  had  ridden  ^m  Kavenna  to 
Florence  in  fourteen  hours.  A  great  battle  had  taken 
place  near  the  former  city  between  the  French  and  the 
army  of  the  League,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  terribly 
beaten.  The  rout  was  most  complete,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  conquered  army  great.    But  it  was  judged  on  all 
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A.D.  hands  that  the  victory  had  been  to  the  ful!  as  costly  to  the 
■  French  as  the  defeat  had  been  to  their  enemies.  For 
Gaston  de  Foix  had  fallen.* 

Still  the  impression  made  throughout  Italy  by  these 
reiterated  successes  of  the  French  arms  was  very  great. 
It  began  to  be  said  that  all  attempt  to  resist  the  French 
valour  was  vain.  And  when  Louis  XII.,  after  this  great 
victory,  was  moderate  enough  to  meet  with  perfect  readi- 
ness the  first  suggestions  made  by  certain  Cardinals  of  the 
Apostolical  Court  with  a  view  to  peace  between  the  com- 
batants, accepting  immediately  the  proposal  that  Florence 
should  be  named  as  mediator  between  them,  and  sending 
at  once  to  that  city  an  ambassador  charged  with  his  in- 
structions for  the  purpose,  the  general  feeling  throughout 
Italy  was  very  strongly  in  favour  of  a  general  adjustment 
and  reconciliation. 

But  there  was  one  man  in  Italy  who  would  hear  of  no 
such  reconciliation ; — who  would  have  no  crying  of  peace 
where  there  was  no  peace ; — whom  nothing  would  satisfy 
short  of  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Itahan 
soil.  And  this  mwi  was  the  supreme  Pontiff.  The  voice 
of  Juhus,  the  warrior-Pope,  was  still  for  war.  Giulio  de' 
Medici,f  who  had  been  sent  to  the  scene  of  action  by  his 
cousin  the  Cardinal  Giovanni,  Legate  at  Bologna,  assured 
the  Pontiff  that  in  fact  the  losses  of  the  French  m  the 
battle  of  Ravenna  had  been  fully  as  great  as  those  of  the 
League,  and  that  important  assistance  was  at  band  from  a 
lai^e  body  of  Swiss,  who  were  even  then  on  their  march 
down  the  slopes  of  the  Alps.  In  fact,  the  loss  of  the 
French  had  been  far  greater  and  more  irremediable  than 

*  OniooUrdini,  StorU  d'ltalia,  lib.  x. ;  Ammirato,  lib.  xxviii. ;  Uecattt, 
ad  ann. ;  Nardi,  lib.  y, 

t  The  illegitimate  Ban  af  Oinliauo,  jotmger  brother  of  Ijorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, bora  in  1478,  and  tiiree  jean  younger  therefore  than  his  oouiia 
Oiovanni  the  Cardinal.  The  latter  became  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1213,  and  the 
former  Pop«  aemeot  Til.  in  1S23. 
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the  more  visible  and  vulgarly  appreciable  losses  of  their  *■»• 
eDemies.  For  they  lost  the  soul  of  victory.  Gastou  de 
Foix  was  not  to  be  replaced.  Fresh  Swiss  troops  might 
be  brought  from  the  mouDtain  reservoirs  of  men  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  crowds  which  had  been  slaughtered ;  but  no 
second  Gaston  de  Foix  was  to  be  had  at  need.  And  the 
French  need  of  such  a  leader  was  soon  seen  to  be  of  the 
sorest.  After  the  great  success  at  Ravenna,  the  fortunes 
of  France  in  Italy  dechned  so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  of 
June  the  French  were  entirely  driven  out  of  Italy, — to  the 
eternal  honour  of  Julius  II.,  the  warrior-Pope,  write  the 
Italian  historians.  And  in  truth  there  seems  reason  to 
beUeve  that  a  certain  amount  of  generous  Italiau  feeling  at 
least  mingled  with  the  political  schemes  and  personal  in- 
terests which  animated  Julius  in  his  determination  to  drive 
the  French  invaders  beyond  the  Alps, 

The  triumph  of  the  Pope  and  his  alUes  was  on  all  sides 
complete,  and  the  results  of  it  may  be  considered  as  having 
definitively  shaped  the  political  destinies  and  gei^raphy  of 
Italy  into  that  form  which  they  for  the  most  part  retained 
during  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  modem 
European  era.* 

Of  course  it  fared  ill  with  those  who  had  been  the 
partisans  and  allies  of  the  French  power  in  Italy.  The 
cities  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  were  subjected  to  ruinous  war 
imposts  for  the  payment  of  the  large  bodies  of  Swiss  troops 
that  had  been  hired  mainly  by  the  Pontiff.  Alfonso  of 
Este,  Dtike  of  Ferrara,  who  had  been  almost  the  only 
avowed  ally  of  France  beyond  the  limit  of  the  States  she 
claimed  as  her  own,  was  compelled  to  present  himself  at 
Home  and  submit  to  all  the  humiliating  ceremonial  of  a 
formal  absolution.  With  Florence  it  fared  eventually  worst 
of  all.    For  though  the  Commonwealth  in  its  trimming 

*  Gnicciaidini,  Storia  d'ltalia,  lib.  x. ;  Ammirato,  lib.  xxviiu 
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caution  and  divided  wishes  and  counsels  had  avoided  any 
direct  and  open  avowal  of  alliance  with  France,  though  the 
Pope  and  the  armies  of  the  League  did  not  profess  to  con- 
sider the  RepubUc  as  their  enemy,  and  though  Julius  II. 
was  content  to  distinguish  between  the  Commonwealth  and 
its  Gonfaloniere  Soderini,  whom  he  was  detennined  to 
crash  in  punishment  of  his  decided  and  thorough-going 
French  sympathies,  and  who  was  crushed  accordingly,  yet 
no  avowedly  hostile  action  could  have  been  so  fatal  to  the 
Republic  as  the  apparently  mild  and  moderate  demands 
that  her  Gonfaloniere,  Soderini,  whose  notorious  partiahty 
for  the  French  alliance  made  him  evidently  incompatible 
with  the  new  state  of  things,  should  be  removed,  and  that 
the  Medici  should  be  restored — ^merely  as  private  citizens 
— to  their  country. 

These  demands  reached  Florence  about  the  middle  of 
July,  1512,  together  with  an  intimation  from  the  Pope  that 
he  should  expect  the  Commonwealth  to  enter  frankly  into 
that  League  which  he  had  made  for  the  advantage  and 
tranquillity  of  Italy.  The  Pope  had  previously,  imme- 
diately after  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  French,  sent  an 
intimation  to  Florence,  ordering  the  citizens  to  make  pro- 
ccssiona  and  rejoicings  for  the  delivery  of  Italy  from  the 
invader,  "just  as  if,"  says  one  writer,*  "they — ^the  French 
— had  been  Turks  and  infidels."  The  French  feeling  in 
Florence  was  still  sufficiently  strong  to  make  it  exceedingly 
repugnant  to  the  citizens  to  obey  this  order.  And  they 
had  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  this  was  wholly 
an  ecclesiastical  and  religious  matter, — that  it  was  for  the 
Archbishop  to  obey  his  superior,  and  make  what  pro- 
cessions and  church  services  he  thought  proper, — ^which 
was  accordingly  done.  AU  the  priests  and  the  monks 
with  their  banners  and  candles  marched  about  the  city ; 
•  Te  Deums  were  sung,  and  the  church  bells  were  rung. 
*  Ueoatti,  «d  aim. 
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But  the  citizens  kept  quietly  within  their  houses  the  while ;    a.i>. 
not  a  soul  joined  in  the  processions  or  attended  the  ser- 
vices ;  nor  was  the  great  bell  of  the  Palazzo  PubUico 
pennitted  to  be  rung.* 

It  was  sufficiently  evident,  therefore,  that,  despite  the 
hostility  to  the  Gonfaloniere  existing  chiefly  among  a  cer- 
tain number  of  leading  citizens,  the  Republic  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  assent  to  the  demands  made  by  the  Papal  ambas- 
sadors. Yet  Soderini  himself  admitted,  in  the  debates  that 
ensued  upon  them,  that  they  appeared  on  the  face  of  them 
moderate  enough.  That  he  should  be  called  on  for  the 
good  of  the  city  to  resign  the  station  to  which  he  had  been 
raised  by  the  citizens,  was  a  matter,  he  said,  of  small  im- 
portance. That  it  should  be  demanded  that  the  Common- 
wealth should  return  to  its  old  constitution  of  bimonthly 
Gronfalonieri,  could  not  be  deemed  any  great  evil,  since 
the  Stale  had  lived  and  flourished  under  that  constitution 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  That  the  citizens  who  had 
been  banished  should  wish  to  return  to  their  native  city» 
was  no  more  than  natural.  Which  among  them  all  would 
not  desire  the  same  ?  But — what  was  concealed  under  all 
this?  Did  any  human  being  beheve  that  the  Medici 
would  be  content  to  live  in  Florence  as  private  citizens, 
assuming  no  pre-eminence  over  their  fellow-citizens  P  If 
Florence  intended  to  remain  firee,  was  it  not  absolutely 
necessary — did  not  every  man  in  Florence  know  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary — to  exclude  the  Medici  as  they 
would  the  pestilence  ? 

In  truth  these  arguments  were  entirely  unanswerable. 
Bat  what  was  to  be  done?  The  high-handed  and  tri- 
umphant Pope  was  determined  and  inexorable.  The  Car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  with  the  ominous  title  of  "Legate  of 
Tuscany,"  was  hovering  at  Bologna.  Raimondo  da  Cor- 
dova, the  Spanish  Viceroy,  at  Naples,  with  a  considerable 
*  Ammiiato,  lib.  xxriii. 
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i.B,  body  of  troops,  was  there  also.  What  was  to  be  done? 
I5ia,  ^dgj.  long  debates,  during  three  days,  the  only  decision  to 
which  the  Signory  could  come,  was  to  have  recourse  to 
that  old  expedient  which  had  so  often  been  found  to 
answer  in  the  dealings  of  the  Commonwealth  with  foreign 
princes, — an  offer  to  pay  money,  if  only  they  could  be 
allowed  to  remain  quiet,  and  at  Uberty  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  as  they  thought  fit. 

But  it  would  not  do  upon  this  occasion.  The  Medici 
could  pay  money  also.  It  had  been  fully  determined  by 
the  potentates,  who  with  victorious  arms  in  their  hands 
were  engaged  in  arranging  the  future  political  constitution 
of  Italy,  that  the  restitution  of  the  Medici  should  form  part 
of  their  programme.  And  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
answer  affirmatively  or  negatively  to  the  demands  of  the 
Pope  and  his  allies.  The  decision  at  length  was  that  the 
Commonwealth  would  be  content  to  receive  the  Medici 
as  private  citizens ;  but  would  not  consent  to  make  any 
change  in  the  present  form  of  its  government. 

The  result  of  this  decision  was  the  immediate  invasion 
of  Tuscany  by  the  Viceroy,  Raimondo  da  Cordova,  with 
the  Medici  in  his  company,  and  the  taking  of  the  city  of 
Prato,  only  twelve  miles  from  Florence,  by  assault  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1512. 

The  atrocious  and  abominable  cruelty  which  was  inflicted 
on  that  defenceless  and  almost  undefended  city,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Papal  and  Spanish  soldiery,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  Cardinal  Legate,  exceeded  even  the  full  mea- 
sure of  suffering  usually  awarded  to  captured  cities  by  the 
war  code  of  those  cruel  centuries.  Unusually  full  accounts 
of  these  horrors  by  three  different  eye-witnesses  have  been 
preserved,  and  recently  printed ;  *  and  the  reader  desirous 
of  filling  his  imagination  with  the  loathsome  sights  and 

*  In  the  fint  Tolume  of  the  "  Arcliivio  Slorico  Italiano." 
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dreadful  sounds  that  for  twenty-three  days  made  the  city 
of  Prato  a  more  real  and  fearful  hell  than  any  which  the 
fancy  of  the  great  poet  could  furnish  forth,  may  find 
wherewithal  to  content  himself  in  these  pages.  A  briefer 
account,  compiled  from  them,  may  also  be  read  in  the  Life 
of  Filippo  Strrazi,  by  the  present  writer.* 

The  consternation  and  terror  in  Florence  on  hearing  the 
fate  of  Prato  were  extreme.  When  the  intelligence,  that 
the  Spanish  army  with  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  was  about 
moving  from  Bologna  towards  Tuscany,  reached  the  city, 
the  Florentine  government,  with  Gonfaloniere  Soderini  at 
its  head,  had  thought  it  prudent  to  imprison  all  the  more 
notable  partisans  of  the  Medicean  faction  to  the  number 
of  forty;  but  their  detention  did  not  last  long.  They 
were  arrested  on  the  27tb  of  August ;  but  on  the  night  of 
the  30th  the  fall  of  Prato  was  known,  and  all  was  con- 
fusion and  alarm  in  Florence.  The  forty  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty ;  and  Soderini,  who  must  be  admitted  in  this 
crisis  to  have  shown  more  weakness  of  character  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  previous  conduct,  left 
the  Palazzo  PubbHco  secretly,  and  fled  from  Florence  the 
same  night. 

Of  course  the  friends  of  the  Medici  were  up  and  active 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Frato  reached  the 
city.  Several  of  them,  chiefly  young  men,  whose  mode  of 
life  and  the  state  of  whose  fortunes  made  political  change 
of  any  sort  welcome  to  them,  hurried  to  the  palace  as  soon 
as  the  Gonfaloniere  was  out  of  it,  and  urged  the  Signory 
to  vote  his  deposition  from  office.f  This  done,  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  the  Viceroy  and  the  Cardinal  at  Prato 
on  the  Slst  of  August,  to  see  what  terms  could  be  made 
with  them.     It  was  agreed  that  Florence  should  enter  the 


*  Lire  of  Filippo  Stroizi,  Lond,  1£60,  p.  S2. 
t  Ammirato,  lib.  xzviii.  ftd  flium. 
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League,  should  undertake  to  pay  a  hundred-and-forty 
thousand  ducats,  and  that  the  Medici  should  be  received 
in  the  city  as  private  citizens. 

And  thus  the  second  *  exile  of  the  Medici,  after  having 
lasted  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  came  to  an  end. 

•  Counting  that  of  Coamo,  Pater  Patrice,  from  1432  to  1434,  as  the  fii^. 
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The  Tetam  of  the  Uedioi— Cotnpt  oondition  of  the  pTevions  gorenuneut, 
and  of  sooietf  gensrall;— Appointment  of  new  magutiatee — Premature 
Totnm  to  the  city  of  QiuliAuo  and  Lorenio  de'  Hedioi — Filippo  Btrozii 
At  Prato — His  mamaga  viUi  Claiioa  de'  Medid — The  Cardinal  do' 
Medid.  and  his  oonain  Oiulio  oome  to  Florence  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1612 — GTadooIlf  make  themaelTOB  masters  of  the  oi^ — Failure  of  the 
Florentittei  to  nnderatand  the  priooiples  of  liberty— A  parliament  called 
— New  afraugementB — Filippo  Stroczi's  pmdanoe — Death  of  Julius  II. 
— Election  of  the  Cardinal  de'  Ifedioi  to  the  Papacj — Ambaaiador  &om 
the  Emperoi  in  Florence — FestivitieB  in  the  city — Discontent  rife  in 
Floreuoe  notwithstanding — Conapiraof  against  the  Uediei  of  Agostino 
Capponi  and  Pietro  Paolo  Boaooli — Acoonnt  of  their  last  night  in  prison 
by  Lnoa  della  Bobbia — Theology  at  St.  Mark's— CamiTal  keeping- 
Arbitrary  taxation,  and  new  method  of  lerying  the  taxes — Rejoidng 
at  Florence  on  the  eleotion  of  Leo  X. — Besolts  of  that  election  on 
Florentina  liberty — Creation  of  Cardinale  by  Leo — Lorenzo  ostensibly 
at  the  head  of  the  goTemment — Baal  power  in  the  bands  of  the  Cardinal 
Ginlio — Letgne  with  the  Emperor  and  Dohe  of  Milan  against  France 
and  Yenioe — Lorenzo  appointed  general-in- chief — Francis  I.  on  the 
throne  of  France — Policy  of  the  Pope — His  negotiations  with  Francis — 
The  French  obtain  posBSssion  of  Milan — Agreement  between  the  Pope 
and  the  French  king— Sympathy  between  Leo  X,  and  Franins  I. — 
Interview  between  them  at  Bologna— Felony  of  the  Dnke  of  Urbinth— 
How  tamed  to  aooonnt  t^  Leo—The  Pope's  return  to  Rome— His  stay 
at  Florenoe-^Charles  T,  sncoeeds  to  the  throne  of  Naples — Medioean 
prospects — Lorenzo  becomes  Doke  of  TJrhino — Creation  of  more  Floren- 
tine Cardinals — Death  of  Oinliano  de'  Medici— Hia  son  Ippolito^ 
French  marriage  of  the  Dnke  of  TJrbino — His  bad  state  of  health — His 
death — Death  of  his  wife  a  few  days  previonsly — His  daughter — 
Members  of  the  family  of  Medici  remaining  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo. 

The  Medici  were  to  return  to  the  city  as  private  citizens. 
That  was  the  arrangement  to  which  the  Commonwealth 
liad  assented,  and  with  which  they  and  their  supporters 
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professed  to  be  content.  But  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
'  any  single  man  in  Florence  believed  that  such  would  be 
the  result  of  the  step  that  was  about  to  be  taken.  The 
change  in  question,  which  was  effected  by  what  the  histo- 
rian Nardi*  calls  "  the  furious  nature  of  his  Holiness  " 
Pope  Julius  II.,  would  hardly  have  seemed  to  the  poten- 
tates of  Italy  to  have  been  worth  so  much  effort,  and  so 
many  crimes,  had  its  sole  object  been  the  restoration  of  a 
private  family  to  their  home.  The  large  number  of  in- 
fluential citizens  who  were,  as  Messer  Giovanni  Cambi,  a 
thorough-going  "  Piagnone,"  and  therefore  hater  of  the 
Medicean  name,t  admits,  anxious  to  return  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Medici,  assuredly  comprehended  perfectly 
well  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  measure.  Gonfaloniere 
Soderini,  who  felt  that  Morence  was  no  longer  a  place  for 
him,  after  the  members  of  this  private  famUy  had  entered 
its  gates,  knew  well  enough  what  was  coming. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  find  such  a  writer  as  Cambi,  a 
simple-minded,  pious,  and  thoroaghly  sincere  man,  an 
ardent  and  fanatical  admirer  of  and  believer  in  Savonarola, 
admitting,  even  while  he  is  inveighing  against  any  change 
in  the  form  of  government  established  by  the  prophet,  that 
there  was  abundant  reason  to  desu%  a  change  of  some  sort. 
All  the  evils  under  which  the  body  social  groaned  in  his 
time  were  in  his  view  "judgments,"  "  because  justice  was 
not  done  in  Florence,  nor  the  wickedness  of  the  young 
restrained."  "Wickedness  of  the  young !  There  was 
abundant  wickedness  of  the  old  iJso,^-of  grey-bearded 
sinners,  honest  old  Cambi's  contemporaries,  which  to  the 
full  as  sorely  needed  restraining.  But  the  "judgments," 
which  the  historian  deplores,  are  found  to  follow  the  de- 
linquencies he  censures  with  very  considerable  regul^ty ; 
and  his  philosophy  is  only  at  fault  in  the  matter,  in  that  he 

•  ToL  ii.  ed.  oit.,  p.  10.  f  Delii.  Erndit.  Tow.,  vol.  xsi.  p.  246. 
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fails  to  recognise  the  remedial  quality  of  such  "judgments," 
— as  indeed  he  might  be  expected  to  do,  when  we  find 
him  enumerating  among  them  "  snow  two  feet  deep  in  the 
streets  of  Florence;"* — a  phenomenon  in  perfect  accord- 
ance, he  thinks,  with  the  "  prophecy"  of  Savonarola,  to  the 
effect  that  any  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  Great  Council 
established  by  him  should  entail  trouble  and  disaster. 

"  So  corrupt  in  truth  had  the  manners  of  the  time 
become,"  continues  the  historian,  returning 'from  specula- 
tions on  the  moral  government  of  the  world  to  the  region 
of  facta,  in  which  he  is  a  more  valuable  authority,  "  that 
the  rising  generation  no  longer  as  in  the  good  old  time 
(when  Messer  Giovanni's  hair  was  black  instead  of  grey) 
sought  when  choosing  their  wives,  virtue,  modesty,  good 
birth,  or  beauty,  bat  looked  to  money  solely.  So  that  in- 
stead of  each  rank  marrying  with  its  equals  only,  as  was 
the  case  in  better  days  (observe,  that  it  is  a  republican  of 
the  radical  sort  who  writes  thus),  any  man  of  low  birth, 
if  he  had  enough  money,  could  aUy  his  daughter  with  any 
noble  family.  Dowers  were  given  of  1500,  3000,  and 
even  3000  florins  jf  and  those  who  could  not  command 
these  extravagant  sums  were,  to  the  despair  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  left  unmarried."  And  the  consequence  was,  that 
there  were  then  in  Florence  three  thousand  marriageable 
girls  for  whom  no  husbands  could  be  found — an  intoler- 
able state  of  things,  which  later  generations  may  consider 
themselves  happy  in  knowing  nothing  of,  even  though  it 
should  have  required  still  severer  judgments  than  snow 
two  feet  deep  in  the  streets  to  correct  them ! 

"  ImmoraUty,"  continues  the  historian,  "  naturally  in- 


*  Delii.  degli  Enid.  Tom.,  vol.  xzi.  p.  216. 

f  It  hu  been  mentioned  tiitt  k  law  had  reeentlj  been  p«saed,  wh^jr 
ineffeotaally  of  ooone,  for  the  puipoM  of  restruning  this  enonmly ;  a 
onrione  iiutanoe  of  the  pieTolent  ideas  <u  to  what  law  oonld  do,  and  what  it 
ought  to  do. 
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A.n.  creased  under  sucli  circumstances,  and  got  to  such  a 
^  '  height,  that  women  of  evil  Ufe  would  not  be  content  to 
live  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them,  but  came  and  lived  in  the  streets  inhabited  by  the 
respectable.  And  what  was  more  pestilential  still,"  groans 
honest  Gambi,  "  they  took  to  weariDg  the  dresses  of  nuns, 
and  conformed  themselves  to  the  habits  of  decent  women, 
so  that  they  could  no  longer  be  recognised  for  what  they 
were." 

Comfortable  indeed  is  the  reflection  which  naturally 
su^ests  itself  to  the  modem  English  mind  on  reading 
such  things,  that  this  deplorable  account  applies  to  a 
dead-and-gone  state  of  society,  far  removed  both  in  time 
and  space  from  our  own, 

"Violence  too,"  proceeds  Cambi,  coming  to  mattere 
more  to  the  purpose  as  indicating  the  urgent  necessity  of 
reformation  in  the  government,  "  was  rife  in  the  city  to 
such  an  extent,  that  if  any  citizens  went  to  the  magistrates 
of  poUce  to  complain,  they  were  likely  enough  to  be 
stabbed  in  the  streets  the  next  night ;  or  perhaps  the 
magistrates  themselves  replied  to  their  complaints  by  say- 
ing, '  It's  all  very  true  ;  but  I  would  fain  be  able  to  reach 
my  home  o'  nights  without  being  murdered  when  my  term 
of  ofEce  expires.'  And  so  the  complainant  was  dismissed; 
and  justice  was  mocked.  But,  what  was  worst  of  all,  these 
same  magistrates  would  attend  readily  enough  to  what  was 
asked  of  them,  even  if  the  requests  were  of  the  most 
improper  nature,  if  interest  were  made  with  them  through 
the  intervention  of  one  of  those  very  women  whose  scan- 
dalous conduct  was  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief." 

Yet  the  "  Piagnone"  writer  considers  all  these  abomi- 
nations to  be  judgments  on  the  Florentines  for  wishing  to 
change  a  government  which,  as  he  complains,  acted  thus 
abominably.  It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  that  a  com- 
munity thus  governed  should  be  apt  to  think  that  any 
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chaoge  must  be  for  the  better.  And  though  it  would  not  a.i>. 
have  been  true  to  assert,  nor  did  the  actors  in  the  matter  "  ' 
affect  to  pretend,  that  any  such  considerations  were  the 
motives  of  their  conduct,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
general  discontent  produced  by  the  intolerable  state  of 
things  in  the  social  life  of  the  city  contributed  to  £u;iUtate 
the  revolution  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  accom- 


Eveiy  one  knew,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  return 
of  the  Medici  as  private  citizens  was  an  absurdity 
and  an  impossibility.  Their  adherents  within  the  city 
were  busy  while  they  still  remained  at  Prato, — remained 
there  in  that  September  weather  with  between  five  and  six 
thousand  corpses  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  horrors  following  the  sack  of  the  city.  New  magis- 
trates were  being  appointed,  and  the  legislative  bodies 
remodelled  according  to  inspirations  received  from  the 
Cardinal,  who  was  thus  cautiously  paving  his  way  back  to 
the  old  position  of  his  family.  But  these  changes  were 
quite  what  Florence  was  accustomed  to  on  such  occasions. 

In  these  so  frequently-recurring  revolutions  the  fickle 
city  never  did  things  by  halves.  When  once  the  tide 
turned,  it  began  to  run  strongly  in  opposition  to  its 
previous  direction.  The  Ins  had  all  to  go  out,  and  the 
OcTS  were  all  to  come  in.  But  in  bringing  about  this 
change,  appearances  and  the  semblance  of  moderation  were 
to  be  observed  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  in  view.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  two 
cautious  Churchmen,  the  Cardinal  Giovanni  and  his  cousin 
Giulio,  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  sat  patiently  there 
among  the  corpses  in  the  infected  city  of  Prato  biding 
their  time. 

The  two  younger  members  of  the  family  who  were  with 
them,  GiuUano,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Cardinal,  now 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  the  elder 
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brother  Pietro,  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  were  not  so 
'  patient.  In  those  first  days  of  September,  Antonfrancesco 
degli  Albizzi,  impatient  of  the  intrigues  going  on  between 
Prato  and  Florence,  went  off  of  his  own  authority  to  the 
former  city,*  and  brought  back  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  and 
Lorenzo  with  him,  to  his  own  house  in  Florence,  before  the 
sentence  of  exile  under  which  they  lay  had  been  regularly 
and  formally  repealed.  Strictly,  he  had  laid  himself  open 
by  thus  doing  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  fulminated 
against  those  who  should  hold  communication  with  exiles, 
or  in  any  way  compass  or  plot  for  their  return.  But  it 
was  pretty  clear  how  things  were  going  in  the  city,  and 
that  the  young  Albizzi  was  not  running  any  risk.  The 
members  of  that  great  family,  however,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  call  a  family  meeting  to  express  their  disapproba- 
tion and  displeasure  at  the  step  their  kinsman  had  taken ; 
and  they  sent  two  of  their  members  as  a  deputation  to  the 
Signory,  excusing  themselves,  and  explaining  that  Anton- 
firancesco  had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility  in 
the  matter. 

But  there  was  no  danger.  On  the  second  day  after 
their  arrival  in  the  city,  Giuliano,  as  Cambi  tcjls  us, 
ordered  of  the  tailor  a  citizen's  robe  of  purple  lined  with 
silk,  and  Lorenzo  a  black  robe  and  doublet  of  crimson 
satin ;  their  previous  clothing  having  been,  it  must  be 
understood,  of  a  fashion  different  from  that  worn  by 
Florentine  citizens,  the  character  of  which  they  were  now 
to  assume.  Thus  attired,  the  two  young  men  came  openly 
out  into  the  streets;  and  taking  with  them  a  couple 
of  citizens,  friends  of  the  family,  without  any  other 
retinue,  waited  on  the  Signory,  and  simply  requested 
that  their  sentence  of  exile  should  be  remitted,  and  that 
they  should  be  restored  to  the  rights   of  citizenship ;  a 

*  Cambi,  Deliz.  d«gli  Erud.  Toie.,  toL  xxi  p.  311. 
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1  was 
unanimously. 

All  which  might  be  very  well  for  a  simple  soldier  like 
Giuliano,  and  a  boy  like  Lorenzo.  But  the  two  priests, 
the  Cardinal  and  his  cousin  Giulio,  wonted  a  great  deal 
more  than  this.  They  wanted  to  see  their  way  back  to 
sovereignty,  and  did  not  choose  to  enter  the  city  till  they 
had  sufficiently  prepared  matters  to  make  their  course  dear 
before  them. 

There  was  another  remarkable  Florentine  citizen  linger- 
ing there  in  Prato  in  company  with  the  two  priests,— a 
man  who  was  then  begmning  to  fill  that  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  his  country  and  in  the  eye  of  his  contem- 
poraries which  he  continued  to  occupy  till  his  death.  This 
was  Eilippo  Strozzi,  son  of  the  great  banker,  the  founds 
of  the  still  well-known  Strozzi  palace,  and  of  one  of  the 
then  largest  fortunes  in  Florence.  He  was  now  only 
twenty -two,  one  year  older  than  his  brother-in-law  Lorenzo ; 
for  Filippo  Strozzi  had  ventured  on  the  dangerous  step 
of  marrying  Clarice,  the  sister  of  Lorenzo  Medici,  while  the 
family  yet  ky  under  the  ban  of  the  Republic.  He  had 
thereby  incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  government ; 
his  conduct  had  been  submitted  to  an  inquisition,  and  he 
had  with  difficulty  escaped  more  serious  penalties  at  the 
cost  of  a  fine  and  a  short  banishment.  But  the  young 
Strozzi  had  ab-eady  shown  himself  to  be  a  prudent  cal- 
culator and  &r-seeiDg  pohtician,  and  was  now,  at  Frato 
there,  looking  out  for  the  reaping  of  that  harvest  which 
be  bad  sown  with  such  forecast  in  very  different  times. 
Filippo,  though  only  twenty-two,  did  not  accompany  the 
two  younger  Medici  into  norence,  but  remained  with  the 
seniors  of  the  family,  "  quietly  watching  the  course  of 
things,  and  waiting  till  they  should  see  fit  to  take  him  into 
their  confidence."  Lorenzo  Strozzi,  his  younger  brother 
and  biographer,  who  was — he  at  least — a  sincere  repub- 
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licaD,  a  "  Piagnone,"  and  consistent  hater  of  the  Medici, 
'  though  inconsistently  a  devoted  admirer  and  apolc^t  of 
his  brother, — Lorenzo  Strozzi  assures  us  that  his  brother 
lingered  in  Prato  "  in  the  hope  of  being  serviceable  to  his 
country."  And  men  think  that  countries  may  be  served 
in  such  very  different  manners,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  of  any 
professing  patriot  that  his  country's  benefit  makes  no  part 
of  his  object. 

At  last,  on  the  14th  of  September,*  the  Cardinal  and 
his  cousin  Giulio  advanced  from  Prato  to  Florence,  and 
entered  the  city,  as  Cambi  records,  "  not  with  processions 
of  the  guilds  of  the  city  as  vras  customary,  being,  as  the 
Cardinal  was,  the  Pope's  Legate  for  Tuscany,  but  with  an 
escort  of  men-at-arms  and  a  retinue  of  Bolognese  infantry,  "f 
significant  circumstances,  of  which  the  citizens  did  not  fail 
to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  and  importance.  And  the 
sequel  consistently  enough  carried  out  the  promises  of  this 
beginning.  On  the  following  day  the  Palazzo  PttbMieo 
was  quietly  and  gradually  filled  with  armed  men;  the 
Great  Council,  the  palladium  of  Florentine  liberty  in  the 
ey^  of  the  citizens,  w&s  dissolved  and  abolished;  and 
though  the  Council  of  Eighty,  the  Signory,  and  the  other 
portions  of  the  old  Florentine  constitutional  government, 
were  left  for  the  present  nominally  intact,  the  supreme 
power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  small  board  composed 
of  creatures  of  the  Medici. 

Thus  once  again,  after  an  exile  of  eighteen  years,  the 
fetal  Medici  were  restored  to  Florence;  once  again  fixed 
their  fangs  in  the  prey  they  had  been  scared  away  from, 
and  "  the  most  democratical  democracy  in  Europe "  was 
once  again  muzzled  and  chained.  A  conspiracy  of  priest 
and  soldier, — that  detestable  and  ominous  combination, 
more  baleful  to  humanity  than  any  other  of  the  poisonous 

*  Ammiralo,  lib.  zxis.  ed.  Firenze,  1R26,  toI.  ix.  p.  229, 
t  Cambi,  loe.  tit.,  p,  323. 
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mischiefe  compoanded  out  of  its  evil  passions  and  blind 
stupidities, — had  as  usual  trampled  out  the  hopes  and 
possibilities  of  social  civilization  and  progress.  Not  that 
democratic  Florence  had  advanced  much  tovrards  the  dis- 
covery of  any  true  principles  of  liber^.  We  have  seen 
that  the  citizens,  when  left  to  their  own  guidance,  had  but 
very  imperfect  notions  on  that  subject.  We  have  seen 
that  for  want  of  any  real  reverence  for  human  opinion, 
which  is  a  virtue  hardly  to  be  attained  to  by  a  people 
trained  in  and  moulded  by  the  Catholic  religion,  a  free 
State  was,  according  to  their  ideas,  one  in  which  a  ]aig^ 
number  of  its  members  was  permitted  to  share  in  the 
luxury  of  tyrannizing.  And  we  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  in  fact,  real  individual  liberty  of  action  and 
development,  which  can  only  be  assured  by  a  philosophical 
intelligence  of  the  due  limits  to  the  right  society  has  to 
constrain  individual  will,  was  nearly  as  much  unknown  to 
them  in  their  intervals  of  pure  republicanism  as  under  their 
tyrants.  All  this  is  true.  But  in  the  former  condition 
their  social  system  was  plastic ;  in  the  latter  it  was  rigid. 
Id  the  one  case  there  were  movement,  change,  competition, 
collision  of  mind,  life,  and  therefore  the  assured  hope  of 
pr(^;res3  and  development.  In  the  other  there  were  fixed- 
ness, stagnation,  absence  of  hope,  the  impossibility  of 
development,  and  progress  deathwards  only.  Under  one 
set  of  circumstances  the  Hquor  was  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  would  have  worked  itself  clear.  Under  the  other 
it  was  stagnant,  and  hastened  towards  decay  and  putridity. 
The  Medici  were  in  their  ancestral  palace  in  the  Via 
Lai^ ;  the  Palazzo  PubMico  was  full  of  strange  troops ; 
there  were  soldiers  in  the  Piazza,  soldiers  at  the  gates, 
soldiers  in  the  streets,  soldiers  everywhere.  And  then  the 
old  farce  which  had  been  played  so  often,  and  which  the 
citizens  must  surely  by  this  time  have  well  known  to  be  a 
farce,  was  played  over  again.    The  great  bell  of  the  palace 
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.  was  rung,  and  the  people  called  to  parliament  in  the  great 
"  square, — the  square  well  lined  with  troops,  it  is  to  be 
understood;  with  strange  and  barbarous  hireling  troops, 
cut-throat  rufSans,  gathered  from  the  offscourings  of  all 
nations,  renegade  Mussulman  Moors,  some  of  them  &om 
Spain,  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy;  between  whom  and 
the  Florentines  the  only  relationship  of  sentiment  was  that 
which  exists  between  the  famished  wolf  and  the  fat  sheep ; 
men  who  comprehended  far  less  than  a  party  of  red 
Indian  warriora  and  sachems  might  have  done  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  in  hand,  and  only  waited  wolfish- 
eyed  for  the  signal  that  might  loose  them  unmuzzled  from 
the  leash.  Under  such  superintendence  the  free  parliament 
was  held.  The  propositions  were  made  in  the  time- 
honoured  fashion,  and  the  populace  shouted  their  "  Ay, 
ay  I  "  not  very  loudly  or  lustily,  I  think,  but  in  the  right 
place.  And  previous  laws  were  duly  repealed,  and  a  "  balia  " 
appointed.  All  the  old  words  and  names  are  preserved ; 
so  the  proceedings  were  eminently  constitutional.  And 
"forty-eight"  citizens  were  added  to  the  Signory,  with 
power  to  "  re-elect  themselves  "  for  a  second  year.  Then 
the  "  balia "  was  increased  to  the  number  of  "  sixty-six," 
and  "twelve  procuratori"  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
"  sixty-sis,"  who  were  to  consider  and  propose  "  what  was 
for  the  good  of  the  city." 

There  is  something  nauseous  in  the  minute  care  with 
which  the  historians  record  all  these  puerilities,  the  "  forty- 
eight,"  and  the  "  sixty-six "  who  re-elect  themselves,  and 
"  the  twelve,"  who  are  to  do  what  the  masters  in  the 
Palazzo  Medici  bid  them.  Was  it  possible  that  all  this 
rigmarole  could  still  serve  as  dust  to  throw  in  the  eyes 
of  the  citizens?    Surely  the  mockery  might  have  been 


It  is  to  be  supposed  that  each  of  the  members  of  all 
these  boards  imagined  himself  to  be  partaking  in  some  sort 
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in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  "  belonging  to  the  *■». 
government,"  to  be  enjoying  some  pre-eminence  over  his 
fellows,  and  reaping  the  reward  of  his  adherence  to  the 
Medicean  fortunes.  Filippo  Strozzi,  on  whose  yoang 
shoulders  was  one  of  the  longest  heads  that  day  in  Flo- 
rence, had  no  office,  notwithstanding  the  closeness  of  those 
long  closetings  with  the  Cardinal  and  his  cousin  Giulio  at 
Frato,  and  notwithstanding  his  Medicean  wife.  The  less 
sagacious  friends  of  the  Strozzi  family  were  indignant  at 
this  neglect.  But  Pilippo  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
about.  He  was  well-minded  to  have  his  share  of  the 
chesnuts,  but  had  no  intention  whatever  of  putting  his 
own  hand  near  the  fire  for  the  pulling  of  them  out. 
Magnificently  draping  himself  in  a  mantle  of  republican 
virtue,  when  the  fiiends  of  his  family  somewhat  sneeringly 
condole  with  him  on  his  exclusion  &om  the  honours  of  the 
new  government,  he  says  (taking  care  to  be  overheard  by 
a  fitting  audience  of  bystanders) :  "  Do  yon  not  know,  my 
friends,  that  Florence  has  been  sold?  And  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  I,  who  was  not  one  of  the  sellcre,  should 
receive  any  part  of  the  price  ?  "  * 

Presently,  however,  when,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1518,  "  the  furious  nature  "  of  his  Holiness  Pope  Julius  II. 
was  quieted  for  ever,  and  our  Cardinal  posts  up  in  all 
haste  to  Rome  to  see  whether  mayhap  Providence,  in  the 
utter  inscrutableness  of  its  wisdom,  may  consider  him, 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  as  the  best  and  fittest  person  to  be 
entrusted  with  Heaven's  Vicegerency  on  earth,  our  pru- 
dent young  friend  Filippo  Strozzi  accompuiies  hun  on  the 
journey  as  his  friend,  companion,  and  ....  banker. 
Especially  in  this  last  capacity  was  Filippo  necessaiy  to 
the  aspiring  Cardinal,  so  soon  to  become  Pope  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  capital  of  Strozzi. 

•  Vit«  di  F.  Stroizi,  by  Lorenio,  ed.  cit.,  p.  x»xiiL 
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A.D.  Before  the  old  Pope's  death,  while  the  Cardinal  de' 
**^'*  Medici  was  still  only  "  a  private  citizen  "  of  Florence,  there 
were,  during  the  latter  months  of  1513,  splendid  doings 
in  that  city  of  a  not  altogether  republican  kind.  "  Gar- 
gens,"  as  the  Italian  historians  call  him,  thus  abbreviating 
the  Latin  title  "Episcopus  Gurgensis,"  the  Bishop  of 
Gurck,  came  to  Florence  as  ambassador  from  the  Emperor, 
and  was  received  by  the  Medici,  and  by  other  citizens, 
their  adherents,  as  the  Pucci  and  Tomabuoni,  with  impre- 
cedented  pomp  and  splendour.  And  it  is  curious  to  mark 
the  gratified  vanity  with  which  the  contemporary  Floren- 
tine writers,  however  little  they  may  have  approved  of  the 
state  of  political  affairs  that  led  to  all  this  royal-like  mag- 
nificence, record  the  splendours  of  the  gala  doings.  Even 
old  Cambi,  strict  Piagnone  and  repablican  as  he  was,  feels 
an  evident  satisfaction  in  making  his  homely  page  ghtter 
with  the  details  of  gold  brocade,  velvet,  and*  satin. 
"  Gurgens  "  was  going  to  Rome  on  business  of  his  master 
the  Emperor,  and  as  he  happened  to  be  passing  that  way 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  ask  the  Florentines,  i.e.,  the 
Medici,  if  they  had  any  objection  to  pay  up  at  once  a  por- 
tion of  the  forty  thousand  ducats  which  was  agreed  to  be 
given  to  his  Imperial  master  as  his  httle  perquisite  on  the 
occasion  of  putting  the  Medici  back  again  into  Florence. 
The  time  stipulated  .for  the  payment  was  not  indeed  yet 
come ;  but  as  he  happened  to  be  passing  ....  Of  course 
the  magnificent  Medici — i.e.,  the  citizens-niomplied  in- 
stantly with  so  small  a  request,  and  paid  ten  thousand  of 
the  sum  into  the  Bishop's  palm  with  the  greatest  pleasure. f 
And  the  old  festal  life  of  the  past  Medicean  period  was 
once  again  seen  in  Florence.  The  young  princes,  GiuUano 
and  Lorenzo,  amused  the  citizens  almost  daily  with  spec- 
tacles and  pageants,  or  diversions  of  some  kind. 

*  C&mbi,  he.  eit.,  p.  339.  t  Amminito,  lib.  zzii.  Oonf.  12T1. 
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All  was  not  festivity  and  rejoicing,  however,  in  Florence,  a.d. 
There  were  obstinate  men  whose  eyes  the  Medicean  gold  '*"" 
brocade  and  satin  did  not  charm ;  to  whom  gallant  never- 
so-fine  pageants  in  quiet  orderly  streets  and  piazzas,  kept 
quiet  and  orderly  by  foreign  troops,  were  nauseous ;  jaun- 
diced-eyed men,  who  stood  sullenly  aloof  at  street  comers, 
as  the  flaunting  throng  of  rising-sun  worshippers  streamed 
pest  them.  These  men  thought  bitterly  of  the  words  Sode- 
rini  had  spoken  in  hia  last  speech  to  the  Signory,  and  the 
other  citizens,  engaged  in  deliberation  on  the  question  of 
deposing  him  in  obedience  to  the  behest  of  the  Medici  and 
"furious"  Pope  Julius.  Had  not  the  old  man  warned 
them  that,  despite  the  troubles  and  varied  evils  which  were 
then  threatening  and  tormenting  the  Commonwealth,  the 
day  would  come  when  the  citizens  would  with  bitter  regret 
appreciate,  when  it  should  be  too  late,  the  paramount 
happiness  of  openly  speaking  each  man  his  free  thought, 
"without  carefully  scanning  the  face  of  him  whom  he 
addressed,  to  see  how  far  he  could  venture  to  do  so  1  '* 

There  were  two  such  men,  Agostino  the  son  of  Luca 
Capponi,  and  Fietro  Pagolo  *  Boscoli,  who  unhappily  had 
failed  to  peer  anxiously  enough  into  the  eyes  of  some  of 
those  to  whom  they  had  spoken  their  thoughts.  Capponi 
was,  tike  others  of  his  name,  a  man  of  action  {  but  his 
friend  Boscoli  was  a  retired  student — a  man  who  pored 
over  books,  "  though  he  could  with  difficulty  see  them," 
says  Ammirato,t  "  because  of  his  excessive  whiteness  of 
complexion," — an  Albino.  They  were  both  quite  young 
men.  And  book-worm  BoscoU,  with  his  pale  eye  ao  inch 
from  the  page,  had  pored  over  old  stories, ^-of  Jael  and 
Sisera,  and  Brutus,  and  the  like, — till  he  thought  that  even 
his  dim  sight  would  suffice  to  direct  a  dagger  to  the  heart 


*  A  TiiMUL  familiir,  and  genernll;  cwMung,  form  of  Paolo, 
t  Lib.  xxii.  Oonf.  12T3. 
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of  a  tyrant.  The  two  youog  ones  of  the  brood,  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo,  were  the  objects  of  this  conspiracy :  a  very 
witless  conspiracy,  poor  boys,  which  the  watchful  spies  of 
the  Cardinal  and  his  brother  priest  *  and  cousin,  Giulio, 
had  little  difficulty  in  discovering.  Theirs  was  the  first 
blood  with  which  the  new  despotism  was  cemented.  They 
were  condemned  to  die ;  t  and  there  is  an  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting  account  of  their  last  night  in  the 
Bargello  prison,  written  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  a  great 
nephew  of  the  famous  artist  of  the  same  name,  who,  as  the 
intimate  friend  of  Boscoli,  spent  it  with  them.}  The 
paper,  we  are  told,  was  passed  about  in  MS.  from  hand  to 
hand  in  Florence,  was  eagerly  read,  "  and  wetted  by  many 
tears."  Among  the  most  curiously  suggestive  circum- 
stances recorded  in  it,  is  the  utter  refusal  of  the  condemned 
men,  especially  of  Boscoli,  to  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
confessor  appointed  to  attend  upon  them  by  the  autho- 
rities. They  earnestly  besought  their  friend  to  obtain 
for  them  a  friar  from  St.  Mark's,  on  the  expressed 
ground  that  one  of  that  community  would  be  more  likely 
to  sympathise  with  the  motives  which  had  led  to  the  con- 
duct for  which  they  were  to  suffer.  With  some  difficulty 
a  friar  from  St.  Mark's  was  obtained,  one  Frit  Cipriano, 
who  shrove  the  condemned  men.  And  here  is  the  worthy 
friar's  judgment  respecting  his  penitent,  as  expressed  by 
him  afterwards  to  good  Luca,  who  thus  records  it : — 
"  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Boscolo  F     He  began 


*  Oinlio  de'  Medioi  vas  not  mads  Archbishop  of  Florence  till  the  23rd  of 
April,  1513. 

t  Ammirato,  lib.  zxix.  ibid. 

X  It  has  been  printed  in  tlie  first  volame  of  the  Arohivio  Storico  Italiano 
Firenze,  1842,  and  is  eitremely  well  worth  reading,  as  a  Bingvlarlr  grapbio 
and  striking  illastiation  of  the  manners  and  habita  of  thought  of  the  time. 
The  reader,  who  has  Dot  the  raeaoB  of  referring  to  tbe  original,  nay  coaaiilt 
a  brief  notice  of  this  ictereBting  littie  wort  in  the  "  Athennnin  "  for  Slst  of 
April,  1849. 
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to  weep ;  and  said,  '  Ah,  would  that  he  were  yet  living ! 
But  God  gathers  in  his  fruit  in  due  season.  I  have  never 
known  a  more  vigorous  mind.  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  receive  a  general  confession  in  that  noisy  place  • 
(for  Agostino,  you  know,  never  ceased  crying  aloud  and 
recommending  himself  to  God,  in  such  a  way  that  I  could 
not  approve  of  it) ;  I  could  never  have  confessed  him  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  noise,  I  say,  if  he  had  not  had  a  very 
powerful  mind.  It  sufficed  merely  to  hint  a  thing  to  him.  . 
I  wept,'  added  Fra  Cipriano, '  almost  unceasingly  for  eight 
days ;  and  could  not  satiate  myself  with  tears,  so  much 
love  did  he  win  from  me  during  that  night.'  I  then  asked 
him  what  opinion  he  had  formed  respecting  his  soul  ?  He 
answered  me:  'I  firmly  believe  that  he  is  among  the 
blessed,  and  has  not  had  to  go  into  Purgatory.  And  to 
tell  you  my  own  opinion  ....  (but/  said  he,  *  these  are 
not  things  to  talk  about ;  for  then  men  say,  these  friars 
always  make  out  that  things  go  according  to  their  own 
opinions  and  sympathies ;  however,  I  will  say  it  to  you,  but 
keep  it  to  yourself)  ....  I  believe  that  he  was  beyond 
all  doubt  a  martyr ;  for  I  found  in  him  an  excellent  and 
most  courageous  intention,  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was 
astonished  at  it.  Be  very  sure,  Luca,  that  there  are  very 
few  bom  Uke  him.  He  was  a  young  man  of  infinite  firm- 
ness, and  of  excellent  intentions.  And  as  for  that  matter, 
that  you  spoke  to  me  about  that  night,  that  I  must  not 
forget  that  conspiracies  are  unlawful ;  let  me  tell  you  that 
St.  Thomas  makes  this  distinction, — either  tyrants  are  set 
over  nations  by  the  act  of  the  people  themselves,  or  they 
reign  by  force  and  sudden  violence  in  spite  of  the  will  of 
the  people.    In  the  first  case  it  is  not  lawful  to  conspire 

■  The  eondemned  oell  of  the  BkrgeUo,  vhere,  it  ilioalil  leem,  Tsriona 
Tuiton  were  nltoTred  to  be  witlt  the  men  about  to  die,  during  the  Uit  night ; 
— the  "Neri,"  vhow  office  it  was  to  comfort  oondemned  piiwnera,  eod 
other*. — Agogtino  di  Agoatino  Cappoui,  the  other  priioner. 
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*-i>-  against  a  tyrant ;  in  the  second  case  it  is  praiseworthy  to 
do  so.'  And  this,"  subjoins  good  Luca  della  Kobbia,  "  I 
afterwards  read  myself."*  And  so  finishes  his  account  of 
this  last  night  in  the  condemned  cell  of  a  sixteenth-century 
prisoner. 

Curious  enough,  this  theology  of  a  friar  of  St.  Mark's. 
Curious,  too,  that  it  should  have  been  a  known  fact  that 
theology  of  that  complexion  was  to  be  found  there  at  need, 
and  not  elsewhere  in  Florence.  It  would  seem  that  the 
puiging  of  the  convent  after  Savonarola's  death,  by  the 
wholesale  banishment  and  proscription  of  his  most  noted 
followers  and  disciples,  was  to  little  purpose.  This 
thoroughgoing  republicanism  and  hatred  to  the  Medici 
seems  to  have  become  the  genius  loci,  and  to  have  satu- 
rated the  walls.  Intelligible  enough,  too,  that  "these 
things,"  as  good  Fra  Cipriano  said  of  his  doctrine  concern- 
ing conspiracies  and  the  eternal  prospects  of  conspirators, 
"were  not  mattera  to  be  talked  of"  in  Florence  1  It  is 
noteworthy  also,  that  the  Friar  of  St.  Mark's  assumes  it 
as  an  admitted  and  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  recent 
restoration  of  the  Medici  had  been  effected  by  external 
force  against  the  will  of  the  people.  And  it  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  cases  were  likely  to  arise, 
respecting  which  it  might  puzzle  St.  Thomas  himself 
to  say  to  which  of  his  two  categories  of  tyranny  they 
belong. 

Outside  the  Bargello  prison  meantime,  while  these  two 
young  conspirators  were  awaiting  the  stroke  of  the  Medi- 
cean  executioner,  the  city  was  wearing  a  very  different 
aspect,  invited  by  the  two  younger  Medici,  Giuliano  and 
his  nephew  Lorenzo,  "  to  join  in  a  little  festivity  for  the 
Carnival,  in  order  to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  city  was 
festively  inclined,  and  in  flourishing  condition.!    Bat  it 

*  Arohivio  Storioo  Italiaao,  toI.  i.  p.  309. 

t  C&mbi,  Deliz.  AegU  Erud.  Tom.,  vol.  zxii.  p.  2. 
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was  ID  fact,"  continues  the  Piagnmie  clironicler,  who,  like 
80  many  others  of  hia  way  of  thinking,  looked  on  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  on  this  Medicean  carnival- 
keeping,  with  bitter  and  ill-concealed  aversion, — Florence 
was  "  in  fact  like  one  who  goes  in  masquerade ;  clothed  in 
silk  and  golden  tissue,  he  looks  powerful  and  rich ;  but 
when  he  has  pulled  off  his  mask  and  his  fine  clothes,  he  is 
just  what  he  was  before  and  no  better.  These  two  com- 
panies (that  composed  of  the  friends  and  companions  of 
Giuliano,  and  the  other  of  the  younger  contemporaries  of 
Lorenzo)  made  triumphal  pageants.  The  first,  that  of 
Lorenzo,  represented  the  first  foor  ages  of  human  life,  each 
person  being  richly  ornamented  in  correspondence  with  the 
time  of  life  he  represented.  The  whole  of  the  pageant  was 
carried  on  waggons,  or  triumphal  cars  rather,  one  for  each 
of  the  four  ages,  drawn  by  richly  caparisoned  oxen.  The 
show  thus  went  through  the  city  on  the  Sunday  before  the 
last  day  of  Carnival,  which  was  on  the  6th  of  February. 
And  they  spent  on  this  seventeen  hundred  florins.  The 
other  pageant,  that  of  Giuliano,  went  forth  on  the  last  day 
of  Cunival,  the  8th  of  February,  from  the  second  to  the 
eighth  hour  after  sunset.  Each  of  these  two  pageants  had 
a  song  setting  forth  in  fiction  the  subject  represented, 
frhich  they  went  singing  before  the  houses  of  those  who 
gave  the  festival,  or  of  their  friends.  And  thus  the  people 
were  fed  with  rubbish  and  follies,  and  took  no  heed  of 
penitence.  Yet  they  had  seen  the  scourge  at  Brescia,* 
and  ^ain  at  Frato ;  they  saw  Italy  full  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  barbarian  troops ;  they  saw  that  God  was 
threatening  us,  ay,  even  now  was  scourging  us ;  and  yet 
they  did  worse  than  ever  1  Oh !  may  God  in  His  mercy 
not  look  upon  these  our  sins  !  This  second  company 
spent  as  much  as  the  first  1    And  all  this  they  did  because 

*  When  Uken  hj  the  troopi  of  the  league  from  Franoe. 
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'.  the  said  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  had  returned  to 
■  their  country  as  chiefe  of  the  city,  like  their  fathers  were 
before  them,  after  having  been  banished  for  eighteen  years ! 
Then  on  the  17th  of  February  they  laid  an  arbitrary  tax  * 
of  4600  florins  on  the  city,  payable  in  six  rates  within  the 
year." 

A  new  scheme  was  invented  also  at  this  time,  as  Cambi 
goes  on  to  explain,,  by  which  the  city  was  divided  into  a 
namber  of  small  districts,  the  entire  tax  portioned  out 
among  these,  and  all  the  tax-payers  of  each  district  made 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  "  specchio,"  t  if  tlie  entire 
portion  due  by  the  district  was  not  paid. 

Meanwhile  the  Cardinal  was  preparing  for  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  which  the  dangerous  illness  of 
JiUius  II.  was  opening  to  him.  And  he  started  for 
Kome  the  day  before  the  death  of  the  two  conspirators 
left  by  him  for  execution. 

Great  was  the  exultation  and  jubilee  at  Florence  when 
the  news  of  the  election  of  Leo  X.,  the  first  Florentine 
Pope,  reached  the  city.  The  sacred  College  had  gone  into 
conclave  on  the  4th  of  March ;  the  announcement  of  the 
election  was  made  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  11th  of  the  same  month;  and,  according  to  Cambi,{ 
the  news  was  known  at  Florence  in  the  almost  incredibly, 
short  space  of  from  five,  to  six  hours,  having  reached  the 
city  at  three  hours  after  sunset  the  same  evening.  Of 
course  all  the  Hedicean  faction  were  triumphantly,  exultant 
and  overjoyed.    Of  course,  also,  the  firiencU  of  the  Medici 

*  "  CTn  ■Ibitrio,"  vritM  worthy  oookney  Cambi  id  the  Florentine  fvpalsT 
Bpeeoh  of  his  daj ;  the  vord  thus  naed  bj  itself  to  signify  a  lawleu  impoot, 
indicating  okarly  enough  the  shape  in  i?hioh  arbitrary  power  wu  most 
wont  to  show  itielf  to  the  citizeiiB. 

t  The  "  specchio,"  it  will  he  remembered,  was  tbe  register,  on  which  the 
namea  of  all  in  arrears  with  their  taxes  were  inscribed  ;  and  the  appeanuiiM 
on  whiob  iaTolved  suspension  from  all  the  rights  of  the  franohise. 

I  Deliz.  degli  Erad.  Toso.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  7. 
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were  more  numerous  in  these  days  of  their  prosperity  than  a..j>. 
they  had  been  in  the  days  of  their  depression  and  exile,  ^'*^^' 
when  the  sTOwal  of  friendship  for  them  brought  penalties 
and  danger  with  it.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
this  new  and  immense  accession  to  the  dignity,  power, 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  family  furnished  many  a  pru- 
dent time-server  with  a  pretext  for  declaring  even  to  his 
own  servile  conscience, — that  farther  opposition  to  the 
Medicean  ascendency  was  a  manifest  running  counter  to 
the  designs  and  purposes  of  Providence.  But  there  were 
also  feelings  of  a  di£f^%nt  kind  contributing  to  swell  the 
tide  of  Piorentine  gratulation  at  the  election  of  a  Floren- 
tine Pope, — ^feelings  of  a  class  to  which  the  municipal 
patriotism  of  the  mediaeval  Itahan  cities  was  peculiarly 
sensible.  There  was  not  a  Florentine  citizen  who  did  not 
feel  that  he  had  a  share  in  the  gloiy  of  the  Florentine 
Pope.  He  is  our  man  1  But  in  the  case  in  question 
the  sense  of  present  glory  was  rendered  keener  by  the 
anticipation  of  future  profit.  Very  rich  and  general  was 
the  golden  shower  that  might  be  expected  from  the  heaven 
of  the  Vatican  to  stm  upon  the  favoured  Gideon's-fleece  of 
Florence.  And  assuredly  the  new  Pope  did  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  his  countrymen  in  this  respect.  Leo 
X.  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  Florentine  to  his 
heart's  core,  even  though  he  yfete  a  Florentine  tyrant.  He 
would  do  anything  for  Florence  save  give  her  her  liberty. 
Florentine  Cardinals  became  plentiful  as  flowers  in  May. 
All  the  rich  imd  lucrative  offices  of  the  Apostolic  court 
were  conferred  on  Florentines ;  not  a  little  to  the  disgust 
of  the  Roman  world.  With  all  this  in  presence  and  in 
prospect,  in  esse  and  m  posse,  it  cannot  be  thought  sur- 
prising that  the  rejoicing  in  Florence  over  the  election  of 
Iieo  X.  was  loud,  and  for  the  most  part  sincere.  Even  old 
piuitanical  Piagnone  Cambi  admits  that  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  became  Pope  "  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  by 
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■  simony,"  * — though  it  may  be  fairly  suspected  that  if  it 
had  not  been  a  Florentine  Cardinal  who  had  travelled  up 
to  Rome  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  Pontiff's  death,  with  a 
wealthy  and  dissolute  young  banker  for  his  travelling  com- 
panion, whose  capital  was  notoriously  to  be  used  to  support 
the  election,!  the  virtuous  Piagnone  would  hardly  have 
been  so  ready  to  absolve  him  &om  all  stain  of  simony. 

The  dty  was  delighted  with  the  election  of  the  Floren- 
tine Pope,  httle  foreseeing  bow  important  a  step  that 
election  was  in  the  chain  of  events  that  was  hurrying  on 
the  final  destruction  of  even  the  empty  form  of  the  decrepit 
liberty  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
the  election  of  Leo  X.  enabled  the  Medici  to  establish 
themselves  firmly  in  the  position  they  bad  recently  re- 
gained, as  that  the  elevation  of  Leo  in  1513  secured  that 
of  Giuho  his  cousin,  as  Clement  VII.  ten  years  later,  and 
thus  put  the  latter  in  a  position  to  traffic  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  on  the  basis  of  securing  the  Dukedom  of 
Florence,  with  despotic  power,  for  the  illegitimate  son  of 
the  Pope,  married  to  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  first  act  of  Leo  X.  was  to  create  his  cousin  GiuHo  a 
Cardinal,  despite  the  canon  which  excluded  one  of  illegi- 
timate birth  from  that  dignity.  And  several  other  Floren- 
tines were  nooiinated  at  the  same  time.  The  absolute 
government  of  the  city  had  by  this  time  become  centred 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Lorenzo,  the  eldest  son  of 
Fietro.  The  Cardinal  Giulio,  churchman  as  he  was,  was  a 
fitter  man  to  rule  than  the  profligate  young  scapegrace 
Lorenzo :  for  he  bad  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  intelli- 
gence, habits  of  business,  and  industry.  But  the  Medici 
preferred  that  the  supreme  power  should,  at  all  events 


*  C*Dibi,  Deliz.  degli  Ernd.  Toic,  vol.  xxii.  p.  7. 

t  Vita  di  Filippo  Slruzzi,  b;  Itii  broUier,  Lorenzo,  ed.  oit. 
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ostensibly,  be  vested  in  the  head  of  the  house,  because  the 
notion  and  practice  of  an  hereditary  sovereignty  in  their 
family  was  thus  fostered  and  built  up. 

Everything  was  done  therefore  to  enhance  the  dignity 
and  greatness  of  the  inheritor  of  the  Medicean  fortunes. 
It  was  still  premature  to  declare  him  sovereign  prince  of 
the  Republic  with  the  style  of  Duke  or  any  other  such 
feudal  title.  But  it  was  possible  to  give  him  princely 
miUtary  rank,  as  was  done  by  making  him  General,  with 
supreme  and  absolute  authority,  of  all  the  Tuscan  forces 
contributed  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  annies  of  a  new 
league  fra-med  in  1515  by  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
Aragon,  the  Duke  *  of  Milan,  and  the  Elorentines,  against 
France  and  Venice.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1515,  Louis 
XII.  of  France  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I., 
who  soon  manifested  his  intention  of  leading  the  armies  of 
France  once  again  across  the  Alps.  The  young  monarch 
was  fired  with  the  ambition  of  making  good  those  claims 
which  had  tempted  Louis  to  so  many  disasters  and  dis- 
graces. And  the  danger,  which  thus  menaced  Italy  afresh, 
necessitated  a  renewal  of  that  formidable  league  originally 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Julius  11.  Lorenzo  received 
the  insignia  of  his  new  office  on  the  12th  of  August,  1515  j 
and  much  about  the  same  time  Giulio  de'  Medici,  the  new 
Cardinal,  was  appointed  to  the  important  office  of  Legate 
of  Bologna. 

The  Pope,  fortunately  as  it  turned  out  for  the  interests 
of  Italy,  had  not  formally  joined  in  the  new  league  against 
Francis,  feeling  not  indisposed  to  friendly  relations  with 
France,  though  fully  purposed,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  pre- 
vent the  duchy  of  Milan  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  any 
transalpine  power,  Francis  on  his  part  had  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  Pontiff  to  agree  to  his  views  on  Milan,  avail- 

■  Hsiimiliui  SfoTzn,  the  ton  of  Lndovico,  reetored  to  hia  father's  daolif, 
after  the  ezpulaioa  of  die  French,  by  the  leagae  formed  by  Julius  U. 
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ing  himself  for  the  purpose  of  this  negotiation  of  the  familj 
connection  which  existed  between  him  and  the  Medici.* 
For  Gidliano  had  recently  married  Fihberta,  the  sister  of 
Charles,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  of  Luisa,  the  mother  of 
Francis  I.  It  is  observable  that  we  hear  nothing  more, 
on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage,  of  the  law  which  pro- 
hibited a  Florentine  citizen  from  intermarrying  with  any 
member  of  a  foreign  princely  family.  And  in  the  changed 
circumstances  of  Florence  and  of  Italy,  it  was  perhaps  as 
well  for  the  interest  of  the  city,  at  the  present  conjuncture, 
that  there  should  exist  this  point  of  contact  between  the 
Medicean  Pontiff  and  the  French  king. 

The  negotiations  which  took  place  on  either  side  were 
rendered  fruitless,  as  far  as  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  con- 
cerned, by  the  rapidity  of  the  successes  achieved  by  Francis. 
On  the  13th  of  September  the  French  inflicted  a  very 
severe  and  complete  defeat  on  the  Swiss  troops,  to  whom 
the  defence  of  Milan  was  entrusted,  at  San  Donato ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  almost  immediate  submission  of 
the  whole  duchy,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadels  of 
Cremona  and  Milan,  in  the  latter  of  which  Maximiliim 
Sforza  shut  himself  up.  The  Viceroy  of  Naples,  abandon- 
ing under  these  circumstances  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
effect  anything  for  the  protection  of  northern  Italy,  retured 
to  the  south  towards  Naples ;  and  serious  fears  were  en-  ' 
tertained  that  Francis,  flushed  with  his  easily-won  triumph, 
might  be  tempted  to  push  his  success,  and  turn  his  arms 
against  Tuscany,  or  even  Rome  itself.+ 

Nothing  could  be  now  done  by  mediation  for  Milan. 
But  the  Pontiff,  whom  danger  to  Florence  touched  quite 
as  sensibly,  or  perhaps  more  so,  than  danger  even  to  Rome, 
pushed  on  his  negotiations  with  the  French  monarch  by 
means  of  Giuhano  de'  Medici,  and  his  nuncio  the  Bishop 

*  Amminto,  lib.  xxix.  Gonf.  128T.        f  2bid,,  lib.  xxix.  Goof.  I2S9. 
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of  Tricarico,  so  actively  and  succeasfully,  that  news  reached 
Florence  on  the  21  at  of  October,  1515,  that  an  alliance 
had  been  concluded  between  the  Holy  Father  and  the 
French  king,  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  Italian  states, 
the  king  obUging  himself  specially  to  protect  the  Pontiff, 
GiuHano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  the  Florentines; 
and  the  Pope  on  his  part  giving  up  to  France,  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  as  recognised  dependencies  of  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  It  was  further  agreed  that  both  Giuliano  and 
Lorenzo  should  receive  commissions  in  the  French  service, 
with  pay  and  pensions ;  and  that  all  the  salt  required  for 
the  duchy  of  Milan  should  be  brought  from  the  Papal  salt 
works  of  Cervia.  It  was  moreover  settled,  that  in  order 
to  promote  good  intelligence  and  friendship  for  the  future 
between  the  King  and  the  Pope,  a  meeting  should  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible  between  them  at  Bologna.* 

If  there  had  indeed  been  danger  to  Florence  from  the 
ambition  of  the  French  king,  that  danger  had  been  escaped 
by  this  "  good  intelligence,"  brought  about  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  circumstance  of  the  family  connection, 
but  due  also  in  some  degree  to  the  assimilated  characters 
of  the  two  parties  to  it.  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  were 
eminently  well  calculated  to  like  and  sympathise  with 
each  other.  Both  men  were  adorned  by  a  curiously  similar 
superficial  varnish  of  seeming  good  qualities,  of  the  kind 
which  most  readily  captivate  the  indulgence  and  admiration 
of  the  masses  of  mankind ;  both  were  rendered  in  reality 
worthless  by  the  same  vices,  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature 
of  Uiem,  of  a  sort  essentially  incompatible  with  the  reality 
of  those  good  qualities  for  which  the  dazzled  world  gave 
them  credit.  The  profligate  young  monarch  was  certainly 
not  more  unscrupulous  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  than  the 
older,  though  still  young,t  Pontiff;  nor  did  he  pursue  with 

*  Ammirato,  lib.  xxii.  Oonf.  1269. 

t  He  waa  only  Ihirtj-Dine  at  the  time  of  liu  election. 
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A.D  more  unbridled  excess  the  career  which  led  him  to  an  early 
*  and  shameful  death,  than  did  the  "  Holy  Father  "  follow 
the  same  path,  which  duly  conducted  him  also,  at  an  earlier 
peiiod,  to  the  same  foul  and  disgraceful  goal  Both  were 
possessed  of  that  kindly  hoTthomie  which  waits  on  good 
digestion,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  intensest  self- 
ishness and  the  most  revolting  cruelty.  Both  were  mag- 
nificent and  munificent  "  patrons  of  literature  and  art " ; 
which  means,  that  they  had  both  sufficient  capacity  to 
prefer  lively  intelligence  to  dull  stupidity  in  those  around 
them ;  that  they  were  capable  of  being  amused ;  sensitive 
to  the  material  forms  of  beauty ;  and  reckless  in  squander- 
ing sums  wrung  from  the  hard  earnings  of  homy-handed 
labour  for  the  gratification  of  these  tastes.  Splendid  mo- 
narchs  both !  on  whose  lives  and  works  kings  and  despots 
may  look  back  with  aversion,  rather  than  the  descendants' 
of  those  who  suffered  from  them ;  for  that  which  remains 
of  them,  still  extant  and  operative  in  the  world,  is  their 
contribution  to  the  slow  advance  of  mankind  towards  the 
coming  impossibility  of  all  papacies  and  despotisms. 

Fope  Xjeo  passed  through  Florence  on  his  way  to  this 
projected  interview  with  a  kindred  spirit  in  November. 
He  reached  Bologna,  where  the  interview  was  to  take 
place,  on  the  7th  of  December;*  and  there  "talked  as 
may  be  supposed  on  many  subjects,"  says  the  courtly  his- 
torian, "  amid  great  marks  of  humanity  and  affection, 
being,  as  they  were  both  of  them  by  nature,  liberal  and 
magnanimous."  f 

Among  the  matters  arranged,  however,  it  was  cer- 
tainly, says  the  Florentine  historian,  settled  that  France 
was  finally  to  abandon  all  complaint  or  claim  against 
Florence  on  the  score  of  her  not  having  duly  observed 
all  the  agreements  and   stipulations  made  between  the 

*  Ammirafo,  lib.  zxix,  Oonf.  1290.  t  Ibid, 
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Commonwealth  and  Louis  XII. ;  and  tliat,  whether  a.s. 
Florence  had  performed  her  agreements,  or  had  failed  to  "'^'*" 
do  so,  neither  she  nor  her  territory  were  to  be  at  any  time 
molested  by  France.  And  the  King  further  promised, 
that  he  would  never  take  any  city  of  Tuscany  under  his 
protection.  His  Majesty  was,  however,  exceedingly  urgent 
in  his  demands  on  the  Pontiff,  that  Francesco  Maria  della 
Kovere,  Duke  of  XJrbino,  should  be  left  in  unmolested  pos- 
session of  his  dukedom.  This,  however,  he  failed  to  ob- 
tain from  Leo,  who  had  designs  in  his  head  altogether 
incompatible  with  any  such  promise.  The  fact  was  that 
this  unfortunate  duke  had  some  time  since  murdered  a 
certain  Cardinal  Alidosio  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion.  Had 
the  JDuke  of  Urbino  murdered  any  other,  or  any  dozen  of 
other  persons,  or  even  had  anybody  save  a  sovereign  prince 
murdered  a  Cardinal,  the  deed  would  have  long  since  been 
forgotten:  indeed,  Julius  II.,  not  being  at  leisure  to  turn 
the  matter  to  the  profit  it  was  susceptible  of  being  made 
to  yield,  and  not  wishing  to  make  more  enemies  than  those 
he  already  had  to  deal  with,  had  admitted. the  duke  to 
make  his  peace,  and  receive  pardon.  But  now,  with  such 
a  nephew  as  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  be  properly  provided 
for,  and  with  such  a  chance  of  making  the  Medici  veritable 
princes,  and  thus  immensely  facilitating  the  last  step  which 
bad  yet  to  be  made  to  reach  the  avowed  erection  of  a 
throne  in  Florence,  the  real  murder  of  a  member  of  the 
Sacred  College  by  the  owner  of  an  Italian  duchy,  was 
£ar  too  providential  and  valuable  an  opportunity  to  be  lost. 
So  the  Holy  Father  rephed  to  all  the  urgent  requests  of 
King  Francis  that  the  Duke  of  XJrbino  should  be  left  in 
peace,  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  take  upon  him  to 
promise  this,  that  the  crime  was  too  flagrant,  and  that 
if  it  were  left  unpunished  the  example  would  be  deplorably 
pernicious.* 

•  Amminto,  lib.  xxii.  flonf.  1290, 
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Od  the  22nd  of  December,  1515,  Leo  again  passed 
through  Florence  on  his  way  back  to  Rome.  He  had  had 
eighteen  cardinals  with  him  when  he  travelled  northwards, 
but  he  returned  with  twelve  only  in  his  suite,  the  remain- 
ing six  having  accompanied  the  king  on  his  return  journey 
to  Milan. 

On  both  these  occasions  of  the  Pope's  presence  in  his 
native  city  there  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  gala  doings, 
ecclesiastical  and  secular,  on  a  very  magnificent  scale.  The 
Florentines  were  in  those  days,  and  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies later,  particularly  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  devising 
and  executing  all  kinds  of  temporary  festal  erections  in  the 
streets  and  piazzas  of  the  city,  imitations  of  celebrated 
buildings,  allegorical  devices,  statues,  machines  spouting 
water  or  spouting  fire,  ludicrous  figures  in  caricature, 
moved  in  strange  manners  by  hidden  machinery,  and 
other  such  somewhat  child-like  diversions.  And  long 
accounts  of  the  curious  devices  which  were  executed  for 
the  amusement  and  honour  of  the  Pope  and  his  retinue, 
are  preserved  by  the  contemporary  chroniclers.  Leo  on 
his  side  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  magnificence.  He 
presented  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  "  as  a 
mark  of  the  tender  affection  he  bore  to  that  church,  in 
which  he  had  been  a  canon  when  a  little  child,"  a  mitre 
"  of  such  beauty,  and  adorned  with  so  many  pearls, 
sapphires,  emeralds,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  that  it  was 
worth  more  than  ten  thousand  ducats."  He  gave  to  GfMi- 
faloniere  Ridolfi,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  a  sword 
of  honour  and  "  a  blessed  cap."  He  conferred  on  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  the  right  of  legitimatizing  ille- 
gitimate children.  He  increased  the  value  of  the  prebends 
of  the  church,  and  on  departing  from  the  city  left  a  large 
number  of  days'  "  indulgence  "  at  all  the  principal  altars.* 

*  Ammirato,  lib.  xzix.  Oonf.  1290. 
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Toothing  could  seem  brighter  than  the  Medicean  pros-  ■ 
pectg  when  the  Pope  left  Florence  for  Rome  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1516.  Very  timely  and  agreeable  news  came, 
while  be  was  yet  at  Florence,  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
the  Catholic  King  of  Aragon,  on  the  15th  of  January.  He 
was  succeeded,  it  is  true,  as  we  know,  by  a  certain  por- 
tentous Chu-Ies  I.,  afterwards  the  fifth  emperor  of  the 
name;  but  the  wonders  which  made  that  succession  so 
portentous  to  the  world  were  still  beneath  the  horizon. 
The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand  were  meantime  very 
welcome  in  Florence,  inasmuch  as  under  the  auspices  of 
our  great  Florentine  Pope  we  are  now  once  more  sailing 
on  the  tack  of  French  alliance  and  protection.  Our  "  first 
citizen  "  Lorenzo  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  sovereign 
prince  by  grace  of  God,  or  at  all  events  clearly  by  grace  of 
God's  vicegerent  on  earth; — does  become,  after  a  little* 
backward  and  forward  struj^Ung,  "  Duke  of  Urbino,"  vice 
Francesco  Maria  deUa  Rovere,  deposed  for  felony.  This 
is  "  naturally  very  flattering  "  to  Florentine  feelings ;  and 
it  would  be  very  bad  taste  in  these  times  to  allude  to  those 
bygone  old  laws  made  in  our  rotwier  days  anent  connec- 
tions between  princes  and  Florentine  citizens.  And  really 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  despite  what  some  old  puri- 
tans may  say  and  hint  in  comers,  does  not  rule  the  city  so 
badly  after  all, — sharply  looked  after  as  he  is  by  our  Holy 
Father,  his  shrewd  uncle ;  by  his  yet  shrewder  and  long- 
headed cousin  the  Archbishop  and  Legate.  He  was 
assisted,  moreover,  by  a  whole  host  of  able  and  experi- 
enced Florentine  cardinals,  another  batch  of  whom  were 
created  in  1517  by  our  thorough-going  Florentine  Pope. 

*  The  VST  against  tlie  Duke  of  Urbino,  which  reralted  in  hia  final  di«- 
posveNion  of  his  duohy,  is  reoorded  to  have  cost  eighty  thousand  dnoats, 
the  most  of  which  sum  was  furnished  bj  the  Fiorentines,  "  hj  reaaoD  of  the 
great  power  which  the  familj  of  Medioi  held  in  onr  aity," — MeoatU,  op,  dt. 
od  ana.  1M7. 
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J  That  at  least  must  be  said  of  him,  whatever  else  he  may 
have  been.  When  manifest  destiny  is  so  plainly  declaring 
itself,  when  the  bounteous  skies  are  thus  raining  honours 
and  good  things  of  all  sorts  on  favoured  Florence,  who 
would  not  cry,  "  Hurrah  for  the  Balls  ! "  *  and  hold  out  his 
cap  to  catch  his  share  of  them  ? 

But  while  the  ship  of  the  Medicean  fortunes  was 
thus  scudding  before  the  favouring  breeze,  "  grim  Fate 
stood  by  and  smiled."  A  Pope  can  do  much :  but  his 
power  unhappily  stops  short  at  the  limits  of  the  physical 
world.  Moral  wrong  he  can  make  right,  of  course :  but 
he  can  alter  no  tittle  of  physical  law,  AH  he  can  do  is  to 
ignore,  and  insist  on  the  world's  ignoring  it.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  this  in  no  wise  impedes  its  action. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1516,  Giuliano,  the  younger 
brother  of  his  Holiness,  died.  It  was  a  severe  blow, — a 
shock  to  the  fabric  of  the  Medicean  greatness,  but  not 
a  fatal  one.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  left  no  heir ; — no 
legitimate  heir  that  is  to  say.  He  did  leave  a  son,  Ippo- 
lito,  bom  in  1511,  every  inch  a  Medici,  let  who  might  be 
the  mother.  And  for  illegitimate  ....  Bah !  with  a 
Pope  for  his  uncle  .  .  .  .  ! 

Unfortunate,  though,  this  untimely  death  of  Giuhano 
certainly  was,  for  it  was  by  him  that  we  were  connected 
with  the  royal  house  of  France ;  a  connection  of  which 
we  80  lately  saw  the  important  advantages.  But  this  too 
may  in  some  degree  be  remedied.  There  is  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  to  be  naarried, — rather  a  more  graceless 
grace  than  could  be  wished  perhaps, — ^but  that  is  all  the 
greater  reason  for  getting  him  married.  He  shall  go  to 
France  for  a  wife.    We  may  not  hope  to  find  at  a  moment's 

•  The  "Pelle,"  the  well  known  balU  whioh  were  the  armorial  bear- 
iog  of  the  Mediei.  "Palle!  Palle!"  wai  the  well-known  party  cry  of 
the  Hedioean  faction  ;  and  the  adberenta  of  the  family  were  called 
"Palleschi." 
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notice  so  near  a  connection  with  the  French  crown  as  for- 
tune ("  Providence,"  we  mean ;  are  they  not  the  thoughts  ^ 
of  a  Pope  that  we  are  putting  into  words  ?)  provided  for 
us  in  the  fonner  instance.  But  there  is  the  noble  lady, 
Maddaiena,  daughter  of  Jean  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  et  de 
Boulogne,  and  of  Jeanne  de  Bourbon.  She  will  do ;  and 
surely  may  be  had  for  a  Pope's  nephew,  sovereign  DuVe  of 
Urbino.  Let  hia  grace  set  forth  for  Prance  to  bring  home 
his  bride.  We,  the  Florentine  Pope,  with  our  Providence, 
and  the  Florentine  Cardinals,  with  our  superintendence, 
and  the  Florentine  citizens,  with  our  purses,  and  the  Floren* 
tine  artisans,  with  our  labour :  we  will  take  care  that  our 
Lorenzo  goes  for  his  bride  with  such  a  following  at  his 
back,  and  such  a  pomp  as  might  shame  that  of  a  king. 

Not  fit  to  travel,  oiir  gallant  gay  Lorenzo !  Still  less 
fit  to  ride  in  the  pageant  tournaments  given  in  honour  of 
his  espousal !  Least  fit  of  all  to  marry !  What  prate  of 
vulgar  leeches  is  this  ?  Physical  laws !  What  is  this  of  new 
and  horrible  forms  of  malady  unknown  to  former  genera- 
tions P  Youthful  excesses  !  It  would  be  odd  if  unUmited 
use  of  absolutions,  dispensations,  indulgences,  would  not 
put  all  such  matters  right. 

Lorenzo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  did  accordingly  set  forth  for 
France,  and  with  much  ado  performed  the  journey.  He 
did  marry  the  unfortunate  young  victim  of  state  policy 
selected  to  be  his  wife,  and  returned  with  her  to  Florence 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1518.  But  on  the  5th  of  the 
following  May,  the  heretical  physical  laws,  unheeding  ab- 
solution or  dispensation,  had  taken  their  course,  and  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  died  seven  days  after  the  death  of  the 
young  wife,  whom  this  loathsome  marriage  had  consigned 
also  to  a  premature  death.* 

*  The  details  of  Lorenzo'a  jonrne^  to  Fraooe,  of  his  marriage,  and  of  the 
deaths  of  hit  wife  aod  himself,  may  be  tead  in  a  Tolume  on  "  The  Girlhood 
«f  Catherine  de'  Hedioi,"  ij  the  present  vriter 

roL.  tr.  B  S 
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Before  dying,  the  hapless  lady  had  given  birth  to  a 
daughter,  one  Catherine,  afterwards  heard  of  as  a  not  un- 
important instrument  of  Medicean  policy,  and  subsequently 
as  Queen  of  France. 

One  daughter,  but,  alas !  no  son.  So  that  after  this 
sudden  sweep  of  Death's  falchion  among  the  Medici,  there 
were  left  of  the  elder  branch, — of  the  descendants,  that  is, 
of  Cosmo,  "  Pater  Patrise," — only  the  two  priests,  Leo  X. 
and  the  Cardinal  Giulio,  afterwards  Clement  VIL;  two 
illegitimate  lads,  Ippolito  the  son  of  Giuliano,  and  an 
Alessandro,  not  hitherto  mentioned,  of  uncertain  parentage 
on  both  sides,  generally  considered  to  be  a  sod  of  Lorenzo, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  but  more  probably  the  offspring  of  the 
Cardinal  Giulio;*  and  lastly,  the  infant  Catherine. 

*  The  real  parentage  of  Alettandro  Iiaa  almya  been  &  matter  of  donbt 
amon^  the  Italian  writers.  But  Amminito  auerti  that  Coimo,  vho,  on  the 
death  of  AleEundro  became  Duke  of  Floreaoe,  md  ahortlj  afterwarda 
tirst  Grand  Bole  of  Tuaoany,  toM  bim,  the  historian,  that  Aleaiandro  was 
the  son  of  Clement,  by  a  uudd-ierTant. — Ammirato,  lib.  xxx.  Q«nf.  1347. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Hedioean  proapeota  at  the  death  of  Loieiizi>— The  Ciidiiul  Olalio  risits 
Florenoe— The  death-hcd  of  Lokdeo— The  Cardiaal  after  Lonnio's 
death— Character  of  Qiulio ; — of  Leo  X, ; — of  Lorenzo — Condnot  of  the 
Cardinal  after  Lorenzo's  death— Nardi's  opinion  of  it— Labour  impoied 
on  the  Cardinal — AbwDoe  of  all  real  libertj  in  Florenoe — Silrio  PasM- 
rini,  Cardinal  of  Cartons,  appointed  the  Cardinal  de*  Medici's  Lientenant 
in  Florenoe— Character  of  his  goyermnent— DuiAy  of  Vrbino- Troables 
arising  from  the  dispoiwuion  of  the  late  Duk»— Change  in  the  Papal 
polioy^-B reach  with  Franoe— Diffioult  position  of  the  Pontiff— Laagne 
betweoi  the  Pope  and  Charlei  V.— War  with  Franoe  in  Lombordj — 
Jeolonnee  between  the  Q-enerali  of  the  Imperial  and  Papal  toraea— 
Saeceu  of  the  Imperial  armi  against  Franoe— Death  of  Leo  X. — Caase 
of  it — Freah  troubles  with  the  Duke  of  OrbJno — Election  of  Adrian  TI. 
to  the  Papacy— His  oharaoter  ; — and  failure — Troubles  of  the  inter- 
regnom — Florentines  saddled  with  expeases  ariiing  hence — Adrian 
reaches  Borne — Intrigues  between  Cardinal  Soderini,  of  Tolteira,  and 
the  French  king  —  Fienoh  forces  nnder  Benzo  da  Ceri  effeotuoUf 
oppoaed  hy  the  Florentine  forces  nnder  Conta  Bangoni- Gicyan&i  del]« 
Bande  Here,  offended,  joins  the  French— Florenoe  taxed  io  order  to  lend 
money  to  the  Dake  of  Hilao- FlcrentiDes  love  equality  rather  than 
liberty ; — henoe  disposed  to  submit  to  the  Hedioean  aaoendanoy — Im- 
partial despotiam  of  the  Cardinal  Oiulio — DisooTery  of  the  Bocellai 
Oardea  oonspiratora — Escape  of  some  of  the  ooospirators — Ezecation 
of  others — Snooesi  of  the  conspiracy  wonld  have  been  dangerona  to 
Florenoe. 

Yes,  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Medicean  fortimes,  this 
succession  of  untimely  deaths.  Death  was  always  an  im- 
patient creditor  with  these  splendid  Medici.  They  were 
very  notably  a  short-lived  race.  Such  exceedingly  splendid 
lives  were  perhaps  in  some  sort  incompatible  with 
longevity. 
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And  now,  what  was  to  be  done  by  the  two  Medicean 
priests,  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal,  with  a  female  infant  on 
their  hands  as  the  sole  future  representative  of  their  house  ? 
Give  up  the  game?  make  a  virtue  of  necessity?  cast  away 
the  ambition  for  which  so  many  generations  of  their  race 
had  plotted,  laboured,  suffered,  and  sinned,  and  restore 
Florence  to  liberty  ?  There  were  some  who  were  of  opinion 
that  Leo  X.  would  do  this,  and  who  even  ventured  on 
couDselling  him  to  take  such  a  course.  But  these  advisers 
could  hardly  have  sufficiently  remembered  that  the  mag- 
nificent Lorenzo  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  this  as  he 
lay  a-dying,  even  when  Savonarola  stood  by  his  bedside  to 
urge  him  to  it,  and  when  the  absolution,  which  was  to 
enable  his  soul  to  face  the  eternal  judgment-seat  with  some 
spark  of  hope,  was  the  price  of  his  compliance.  He  cotdd 
not  do  it.  And  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Leo,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  in  tolerable  health,  would  think  of  such  a 
thing  ? — Leo,  every  inch  a  Medici,  and  a  Pope  too,  who  of 
course  could  know  no  spiritual  terrors. 

No,  no !  The  Holy  Father  had  no  notion  of  giving  up 
the  Medicean  game  yet,  despite  the  heavy  misfortunes 
which  had  fallen  on  the  family.  There  were  always  the 
two  lads,  Ippolito  and  Alessandro, — Medici,  clearly  Medici, 
and  the  first  of  these  at  least  a  fair  and  hopeful  specimen 
of  the  race.  Illegitimate  ?  What  is  there  in  a  word  ? 
The  quality  which  the  blessing  of  the  poorest  priest  in 
Christendom  could  have  conferred  on  them  before  their 
birth,  could  surely  be  conferred  a  little  tardily  by  the  fiat 
of  God's  vicegerent.  No,  Leo  was  not  prepared  to  throw 
up  the  cards  yet.* 

The  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  his  able  coadjutor,  was  des- 
patched in   all  haste  to  Florence,  and  reached  the  city 

*  See  the  opinion  of  the  hiBtorian,  Jaoopo  Fitti;  and  the  pltuti  for  the 
goTerumeDt  of  Florence,  espeoiallf  one  bj  Hsoohiarelli,  leat  to  the  Holy 
Father  at  hii  request. 
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while  Lorenzo  was  yet  alive,  though  evidently  dying,  a-b. 
The  Cardinal  doea  not  appear  to  have  seen  his  dying 
cousin  upon  this  occasion.  He  had  been  there  very  re- 
cently, having  come  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Lorenzo  on  his  bed  of  sickness,  but  had  returned  to  Rome 
much  discontented,  we  are  told,*  with  his  reception. 
Lorenzo  had  for  some  time  past, — almost  immediately 
after  his  return  from  France, — shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber,  admitting  nobody  save  his  physicians,  his  in- 
timate friend  and  companion  Filippo  Strozzi,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  the  expedition  to  France,  and  a  cer- 
tain Antonio  Nobili,  a  low  boon-companion,  who  amused 
him  with  his  buffooneries.  It  is  probable  that  the  Car- 
dinal de'  Medici  wished  to  speak  to  the  dying  head  of  his 
house  on  other  subjects  and  in  a  different  tone  from  that 
adopted  by  these  young  men,  and  that  Lorenzo  resented 
the  interference  of  one  into  whose  hands  was  about  to 
pass  the  power  that  was  fast  slipping  from  his  own,  and 
whose  talk  would  necessarily  have  reference  to  the  coming 
event,  the  prospect  of  which  he  was  still  anxious  to  exclude 
from  his  mind.  Possibly  also,  as  some  of  the  historians 
suggest,  the  loathsome  nature  of  the  malady  of  which 
Lorenzo  was  dying,  made  the  Cardinal  not  unwilling  to 
cut  short  his  interview  as  much  as  might  be  with  the  man 
whose  management  of  life,  and  of  the  high  destinies  and 
fortunes  entrusted  to  him,  had  been  such  as  to  render  him 
worthless  for  the  great  objects  for  which  his  elders  lived. 
Assuredly  the  spectacle  of  that  death-bed,  and  of  the  city 
governed  entirely  by  a  worthless  sycophant  of  Lorenzo, 
one  Goro  da  Pistoia,  whom  he  called  his  secretary,  and  to 
whom  the  whole  management  of  the  government  had  been 
entrusted  by  him  when  he  became  too  ill  to  leave  his 
chamber,  could  not  have  been  a  pleasant  one  to  the  active, 

*  Ammirato,  lib.  xxis.  Gonf.  1309. 
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able,  and  shrewd  Cardinal,  who  well  knew  all  the  import- 
ance of  acting  so  as  to  reconcile  the  city,  as  far  as  might 
be,  to  the  Medicean  yoke. 

And  this  state  of  feeling  between  him  and  Lorenzo  will 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  Cardinal  made  no  attempt  to 
see  him  on  arriving  in  Florence  a  day  or  two  before  he 
died.  He  did  not  even  go  near  the  Medicean  palace  in 
the  Via  Larga ;  but,  alighting  at  St.  Mark's,  took  up  his 
quarters  at  the  casino  which  stands  at  the  comer  of 
the  Piazza  and  the  Via  St.  Apollonia,  and  which  at 
this  moment  is  being  turned  into  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
ministries  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom.  And  there  the 
Cardinal  remained  till  all  was  over,  and  Lorenzo  had  been 
carried  to  the  family  vault  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo.  Then  he  moved  into  the  Medicean  palace, 
and  received  there  the  homage  and  condolences  of  the 
citizens. 

The  Cardinal  Giulio,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII.,  the 
natural  and  posthumous  son  of  that  Giuliano,  the  younger 
brother  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Pazzi  in  1476,  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  intended  to 
take  the  lives  of  both  the  brothers,  was  a  very  different 
man  from  either  the  Pope  Leo  X.,  or  Lorenzo,  the  Duke  of 
Urbitto.  He  was  probably  a  worse  man,  certainly  a  less 
brilliant  man  than  his  more  celebrated  cousin.  But  though 
less  fortunate  in  his  management  of  the  political  affairs  of 
his  time,  he  was  an  abler,  more  active,  and  more  indus- 
trious man  of  business  than  Leo.  His  private  vices  were 
not  less,  or  less  revoltingly  disgraceful,  than  those  of  the 
splendid  patron  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  art,  his 
cousin ;  but  they  were  pursued  with  greater  regard  for 
external  decency.  There  were  severe  eyes  in  un-Italian 
and  un-Pagan  heads  looking  menacingly,  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  Bomewards,  and  taking  dangerous  note  of  the  doings 
there,  which  strongly  counselled  thus  much  at  least  of 
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caution.  To  these  dietant  watchers  Clement  VII.  seemed  a.d. 
in  hia  private  life  to  be,  as  the  times  and  as  Popes  went,  ^' ' 
a  decent  Pope.  And  were  it  not  for  the  unblushing 
babbling  of  Italian  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary, 
writers,  unconscious  apparently  of  the  monstrous  enormity 
of  the  foul  facts  they  so  simply  and  impassively  reveal, 
might  be  still  supposed  by  posterity  to  have  been  so. 
But  the  spiritual  nature  of  Clement  was  deformed  by  vices 
from  which  Leo  was,  if  not  free,  yet  stained  by  them  in  a 
less  degree.  He  was  less  revengefol,  less  cruel,  less  im- 
placable than  Clement.  He  was  far  less  profound  a  hypo- 
crite, and  less  inclined  by  nature  to  fraud  and  double- 
dealing.  He  had  less  of  the  dark  remorseless  natare  c£ 
an  unscrupulously  ambitious  politician,  and  more  of  the 
less  hateful  character  of  a  jovial,  self-indulgent,  easy 
epicurean.  Lorenzo,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  was  far  inferior 
in  natural  gifts  to  either  of  them.  There  was  little  of  the 
Medicean  nature  in  him.  He  was,  as  his  father  had  been 
before  him,  an  Orsini ; — doubly  so  by  inheritance  from  his 
grandmother  as  well  as  his  mother,  both  princesses  of  that 
ruffian  baron  race.  He  had  all  those  especially  "  unciTil " 
and  "  uncivic  "  faults  of  character  which  rendered  him  and 
his  &ther  xatae  particularly  distasteful  to  the  Florentines 
than  any  other  of  the  Medici.  The  gentle  ^Florentine 
nature  was  "  bastardized  in  their  veins,"  as  Guicciardioi 
complains,  by  this  crossing  with  a  less  civilized  stock. 
Lorenzo,  like  his  father,  was  devoid  of  the  talent  which 
had  been  for  so  many  generations  hereditary  in  the 
Medicean  race ;  and  his  manners  as  well  as  his  disposition 
were  marked  by  a  haughty  and  insolent  brutality,  espe- 
cially intolerable  to  the  eminently  courteous  nature  of  the 
Florentines.  For  the  rest,  he  may  be  deemed  to  be  better 
or  worse  than  the  two  priests  his  elders  in  the  family,  as 
it  shall  seem  to  the  estimater,  that  a  stupid  and  low- 
natured  profligate  is  more  or  less  pardopable  than  an 
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equally  demoralized  debauchee  endowed  with  Teiy  con- 
siderable powers  of  intelligence. 

Lorenzo  had  done  much  during  the  short  time  he  Lad 
held  power  in  Florence  to  disgust  the  city  with  the 
Medicean  name  and  rale.  This  mischief  it  was  now  the 
Cardinal's  first  and  most  pressing  business  to  repair ;  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  applying  himself  to  the  task.  The 
election  of  officers,  magistrates,  and  fdnctionaries  of  all 
sorts,  which  had  been  arbitrarily  seized  into  his  own  hands 
by  Lorenzo,  was  restored  to  the  old  constitutional  practice.* 
Those  more  especially  called  around  the  Cardinal's  own 
person  were  among  the  most  worthy  and  respected  citizens, 
and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  worthless  set  of  de- 
bauchees and  buffoons  to  whom  alone  the  late  Duke  had 
been  accessible.  Even  Nardi,  that  sincere,  consistent,  and 
thorough-going  republican,  admits  that  Florence  was  at 
this  period  ruled  by  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  in  a  manner 
tiiat  exceeded  the  utmost  expectation  of  those  who  thought 
highest  of  him,  and  completely  changed  the  opinion  of 
many  who  had  expected  from  him  a  very  different  line  of 
conduct.  The  republican  historian,  however,  winds  up  his 
praise  with  a  phrase,  which  well  shows  how  things  stood  in 
Florence,  and  what  was  the  amount  of  good  government, 
for  which  the  citizens  were  so  thankful.f  "It  was  the 
universal  opinion,"  he  says,  "  that  never  since  the  city  had 
been  under  the  rule  of  the  Medici,  had  it  been  governed 
toUh  greaier  appearance  of  civil  liberty  and  more  skil/td 
concealment  of  despotism."  % 

The  Cardinal,  thus  become  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
the  guardian  of  his  infant  relative,  Catherine,  and  of  the 
unstable  fabric  of  the  family  greatness,  was  bom  in  1478, 

*  Amniinito,  lib.  zxix.  Gonf.  1311 ;   Cunbi,  Deliz.  degli  Erad.  Twe., 
vol.  xzii.  p.  152. 
+  Oirlhood  of  C&th.  de'  Medioi  by  tli«  prewnt  miter,  p.  14, 
X  Nardi,  ed.  oit,  toI.  ii.  p.  73. 
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and  was  now  therefore  forty-one  years  of  age.  And  in 
truth  the  multiphcity  of  active  and  laborioua  business  he 
had  on  his  hands,  joined  to  no  small  weight  of  anxious 
care,  was  sufficient  to  require  all  the  energies  of  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Among  the  numerous  faults  of  the 
Cardinal  de'  jUedici  self-indulgent  idleness  had  no  place. 
For  the  success  of  those  aims  in  life  which  appeared  to  his 
comprehension  the  most  important  and  most  valuable,  he 
was  wilhng  to  labour,  and  did  labour  patiently,  unscrupu- 
lously, indefatigably.  The  weightier  portion  of  the  burthen 
of  the  Papacy  in  those  times  becoming  more  and  more 
onerous  from  day  to  day,  and  the  task  of  dexterously 
steering  the  bark  of  the  papal  policy  among  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  which  lay  thick  and  ever  thicker  around  its 
devious  course,  were  left  by  the  easy  epicureanism  of  his 
cousin  Leo  to  fall  In  a  great  measure  on  his  shoulders. 
And  now  the  very  difficult  duty  of  recovering  the  ground 
lost  to  Medicean  interests  in  Florence  by  the  late  Duke's 
imprudent  conduct  was  added  to  his  load  of  cares  and 
labours.  The  task  of  ruling  that  very  ungovernable  com- 
munity in  such  a  manner  as  to  quiet,  or  at  least  disarm, 
the  vigilant  suspicions  of  the  republican  party,  without 
ever  losing  sight  of  the  grand  object  of  reducing  it  ulti- 
mately to  the  condition  of  a.  despotic  monarchy,  demanded 
in  truth  no  ordinary  share  of  dexterity  and  state^craft. 

Having  provided  for  this  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and 
having  succeeded  while  doing  so  in  winning  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men  among  the  citizens,  the 
Cardinal  left  Florence  in  October,  after  five  months*  sojourn 
there,  for  Rome. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  return  to  the  constitutional  practice  of  election  of  the 
magistrates  and  other  officers  of  the  Republic,  thus  effected 
by  the  Cardinal,  implied  any  real  abandonment  of  substan- 
tial power  on  his  part,  or  restoration  of  it  to  the  citizens. 
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The  veil  behind  which  despotic  power  was  faiddeo,  as 
'  Nardi  says,  was  a  very  thia  and  transparent  one.  The 
old  forms  of  electing  officials,  who  when  elected  could  do 
nothing  save  in  imphcit  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  higher 
power,  recognised  and  avowed  in  all  save  in  name, — these 
forms,  whiclk  so  amused  the  electing  citizens,  and  so  grati- 
fied the  vanity  of  those  who  were  elected  by  them,  and  for 
a  restoration  of  which  the  city  was  so  grateful,  were  in 
reality  so  mere  a  nulhty,  as  far  as  any  political  power  was 
concerned,  that  the  abolition  of  them  by  Ijorenzo  was 
rather  wantonly  ofiensive  as  an  insult  than  grievous  in  any 
other  point  of  view.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  bad  there 
been  any  real  meaning  in  the  offices  to  which  the  people 
were  permitted  to  elect  one  another,  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  for  the  Cardinal  to  appoint,  before  he 
quitted  the  city,  some  one  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment during  his  absence.  But  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici 
never  dreamed  of  leaving  Florence  to  herself; — never 
imagined  for  an  instant  that  the  various  constitutional 
magistrates  thus  constitutionally  appointed  were  in  reality 
to  rule  the  city.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  name 
some  one  to  be  his  heutenant,  his  aiter  ego,  to  do  the  real 
business  of  governing  the  governors  of  the  city  in  his 
absence ; — "  to  be  the  head  of  the  government  I"  Head 
of  the  government?  Under  what  title?  Was  not  the 
duly  elected  Gonfaloniere  the  head  of  the  government? 
So  Florence  professed  to  consider  him.  But  there  was  not 
a  street-sweeper  in  Florence  who  did  not  know  better  than 
that  by  this  time.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  representa- 
tive of  "  the  family  " ; — of  the  Medicean  interests.  And  to 
this  responsible  situation  the  Cardinal,  before  leaving 
Florence,  appointed  his  brother  of  the  Sacred  College,  the 
Cardinal  Silvio  Passerini,*  of  Cortona,  who  had  been  re- 
cently raised  to  the  purple  by  Leo  X. 

*  Aunumto,  lib.  xxiz.  Gonf.  1313. 
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rusted  to  the'  Cafdinal  of 
DO  means  an  easy  one.  If  it  was  difficult  for  a  tyrant  of 
the  race  of  the  Medici  to  maintain  himself  in  possessioa  of 
that  unavowed,  unauthorized,  iinnamed  authority,  it  was 
yet  more  difficult  for  the  tyrant's  lieutenant  to  do  so.  And 
Silvio  Fasseiini  was  not  the  nuan  for  the  place.  A  timid, 
time-serving,  trimming  man,  very  much  afoiid  of  the  task 
assigned  to  him,  and  of  the  turbulent  restless  people  he 
was  set  to  govern,  but  more  afraid  of  his  ecclesiastical 
masters,  and  of  being  judged  not  to  serve  them  with  soffi- 
cient  zeal,  his  administration  was  a  series  of  alternations 
from  irritating  tightening  of  the  rein  to  dangerous  relax&- 
tion  of  it.  The  results  of  this  were  seen  ere  long.  But 
for  the  present,  assisted  by  the  occasional  presence  of  the 
much-travelling  and  hard-worked  Cardinal,  things  were 
kept  quiet,  and  the  citizens  lived  their  lives  in  peace, 
getting  what  amusement  and  excitement  they  could  oat  o£ 
an  occasional  "Te  Deom"  and  fireworks; — at  one  time 
on  account  of  "  the  taking  of  the  island  of  Grerbe  from  the 
Moors  of  Tunis;"*  and  then  again  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  death  of  the  Sultan  Selim. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  consequences  of  the  death  of 
Lorenzo,  the  so-called  Duke  of  Urbino,  was  the  annexation 
of  that  Duchy  by  Leo  to  the  territory  of  the  Church,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Leo  and  the  district  of 
Montefeltro,  which  he  gave  to  the  Florentines  as  a  re- 
imbursement of  the  sums  they  had  contributed  to  the  war 
against  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere.  Leo  would  have 
preferred  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  Duchy  for  the 
infant  Catherine,  as  heiress  of  Lorenzo.  But  he  judged 
that,  looking  to  the  long  period  of  Catherine's  minority 
which  must  elapse  before  any  permanent  settlement  of  the 
matter  could  be  effected,  and  to  the  affection  of  the  infaa- 

*  Amminto,  lib,  xxix.  Gonf.  1317. 
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*■»■  bitants  of  the  country  towards  their  old  Doke,  who  was 
*  ready  to  seize  any  favourable  opportunity  for  the  recovery 
of  his  Duchy,  the  project  was  too  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
be  worth  trying. 

Matters  of  wider  importance,  moreover,  were  beginning 
to  engross  the  entire  attention  of  the  Holy  Fatiier,  and  to 
demand  the  exercise  of  aU  his  energies  and  all  his  re- 
Sources. 

All  had  gone  very  pleasantly,  as  it  will  be  remembered, 
between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  at  that  notable  interview 
between  them  at  Bologna,  in  1515.  France  was  not  only 
to  be  allowed  to  have  and  to  hold  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Francesco  Sforza,  the  son  of  the  dispos- 
sessed Duke  Ludovico,  but  was  to  be  allowed  to  add  to  it 
the  territories  of  Parma  and  Fiacenza.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
was  to  be  permitted  to  make  himself  Duke  of  Urbino,  at 
the  expense  of  Francesco  Maria  dells  Rovere ;  and  Francis 
was  to  be  the  great  friend  and  protector  of  Florence  and 
of  the  Papacy.  But  things  had  been  very  much  changed 
since  that  time.  The  cards  had  been  shuffled  anew,  and  a 
quite  new  game  had  begun.  We  are  assured,  indeed,  that 
even  at  the  time  of  that  interview  it  would  have  been  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Father  had  any 
real  intention  of  adheriag  to  his  part  of  the  stipulations 
made  between  him  and  the  young  French  monarch.* 
.  There  were  many  points  of  sympathy  between  the  two 
men.  The  gay  and  pleasure-loving  Leo  no  doubt  admired 
the  brilliant,  gay,  and  pleasure-loving  Francis ;  found  him 
an  extremely  pleasant  table-companion,  and  was  well  in- 
clined to  make  their  meeting  pass  as  agreeably  as  might 
be.  But  the  Pontiff  had  duties  to  think  of ;— duties  to 
Italy,  to  the  Holy  Church,  and  above — far  above — all,  to 
Florence,  to  the  Medicean  name,  and  to  himself.    It  was 


*  Amminto,  lib.  zxiz,  Ehmt  1324, 
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not  likely,  as  the  above  cited  historian  warns  na,  that  Pope  *•»• 
Leo  had  any  real  intention  of  allowing  Farma  and  Piacenza 
to  be  finally  severed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Church, 
or  of  reversing  the  old  traditionary  Medicean  policy  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  Sforza,  by  permitting  the  French 
to  estabhsh  themselves  definitively  in  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  And  now  the  time  had  come  when  it  became 
necessary  to  consider  very  seriously,  whether  the  barque 
of  St.  Feter  had  not  sailed  far  enough  on  that  France-ward 
tack. 

The  death  of  the  foolish  and  weak  old  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian on  the  12th  of  January,  1519,  and  the  election  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  Imperial  crown  on  the  28th  of  June  in 
the  same  year,  had  been  events  calculated  to  cause  a  series 
of  infinite  perplexities  to  God's  vicegerent  on  earth.  Two 
natures  more  antipathetic  than  those  of  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  But  both 
were  equally  ambitious  of  greatness;  and  both  thought 
that  it  woidd  be  achieved  by  adding  the  imperial  crown, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Maximilian,  to  that  of  their  own 
dominions.  And  hence  arose  an  additional  source  of 
rivalry  and  hatred  between  decorous,  scheming,  selfish 
Charles,  and  gay,  thoughtless,  worthless,  and  not  less 
selfish  Francis. 

And  how  was  a  poor  vicegerent,  beset  on  either  aide  by 
these  maaterful  northern  barbarians,  to  rule  the  world — ' 
always  in  the  interest  of  his  Master— unless  by  unstinted 
use  of  dexterous  double-dealing,  and  that  crafty  capa- 
city for  tide-watching,  with  which  the  Itahait  sacerdotal 
intellect  has  been  so  largely  gifted  ?  To  manage  Europe 
altogether  according  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the 
Divine  will,  required  just  then  a  very  laborious  dexterity 
of  steering,  much  more  troublesome  than  anything  which 
the  easy  going  voluptuary  Vicar  of  Christ  had  anticipated, 
when,  on  being  raised  to  that   dignity,  he  exclaimed. 
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"  Since  God  has  given  ns  the  papsicy,  let  iis  enjoy 
•it!"* 

Doubtless  there  must  have  been  very  serious  debates  in 
the  inmost  chambers  of  the  Vatican,  before  the  all-im- 
portant change  in  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See,  which  Leo 
was  now  meditating,  was  decided  on;  debates  in  which 
His  Eminence  the  Cardioal  Giulio  must  have  been  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole,  counsellor.  May  we  not  well  sup- 
pose this  critical  question  to  have  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
course between  the  two  Medicean  purple  priests,  at  that 
sitting  immortalised  by  the  brush  of  Raffaelle  on  the  canvas 
now  hanging  in  "  the  tribune  "  at  the  Uffizi  in  Florence  P 
Thete  is  importunate  care  on  the  heavy  sensual  features  of 
the  epicurean  Pontiff ;  and  anxious  thoughtfulness  on  the 
more  comely  brow  of  the  shrewd,  able,  crafty-looking 
Cardinal  hanging  over  him. 

There  are  dangers,  great  dangers  on  either  side.  Prance 
18  very  poweri'ul ; — more  powerful  than  when  Louis  XU. 
won  the  battle  of  Ravenna ;  and  Francis  is  not  the  man 
to  feel  all  the  compunction  at  winning  a  battle  against  the 
papal  forces,  that  Louis  was.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Charles  of  Ghent !  Surely  there  are  all  the  marks  of 
a  rising  power  to  be  seen  in  him.  He  has  notably  beaten 
Francis  once  already  in  the  matter  of  the  imperial  crown. 
Then,  again,  this  northern  Charles  has  shown  symptoms  of 
being  well-disposed  towards  the  Apostohc  Church, — no 
small  consideration  in  these  days.  He  has  put  that  pesti- 
lent and  dangerous  friar,  Luther,  to  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
That  looks  well — excellently  well !  No  danger  of  hearing 
of  a  council  from  him,  eh  ?  Evidently  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church!  And  Francis,  or 
his  lieutenants  for  him,   have    not    lately  been    show- 

*  "  Uoando  il  papa  fu  &tto  dioeva  a  Oinliuio ;  godiunooidelpapato,poiolM 
Dio  oi  I'ha  dato,"  Orat.  Ten.  Seoond  Seriea,  toL  iii.  p>  M.  Sm  alio  Qiii- 
bood  at  Cath.  de'  Uedid,  p.  27. 
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ing   themselves  as  docile  as  could  be  desired   to   the 
Apostolic   commands    in    regard    to  certain  matters  in   ^ 
Lombardy.* 

So  the  important  decision  was  taken,  a  secret  league 
signed  with  the  new  "  Caesar,"  and,  it  was  determined  to 
attack  the  French  power  in  Lombardy.  It  was  accordingly 
announced  to  Florence,  that  she  was  to  go  to  war  with  ^er 
recent  ally  and  protector,  France,  in  league  with  the  Im- 
perial forces  and  the  Papal  See.  The  Commonwealth, 
as  we  must  yet  for  a  little  time  longer  continue  to  call  the 
Florentine  government,  by  virtue  of  the  still  standing  shell 
of  the  old  constitutional  edifice, — the  Commonwealth  had 
veiy  little  to  say  in  the  matter  beyond  paying  for  the 
forces  which  they  were  required  to  furnish  as  their  con- 
tmgent  to  the  army  of  the  new  league.  The  Imperial,  the 
Papal,  and  the  Florentine  troops  together,  amounted  to 
twelve  hundred  men-at-arms,  aud  fifteen  thousand  infantry. 
The  latter  were  rapidly  becoming  of  more  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  wars  of  Europe;  and  the  historians  no 
longer  disdain  to  record  their  numbers.  Of  this  army  the 
veteran  Prospero  Colonna  was  named  "  moderatore,"  which 
strange  title  was  invented  in  order  to  leave  that  of  general 
vacant  for  the  Marquis  of  Mantua ;  while  the  Marchese  di 
Pescara  was  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  Neapolitan 
contingent,  t  And  of  course  the  rivalry  between  these 
chieftains  began  very  shortly  to  produce  those  troubles  and 
dangers,  no  oft-repeated  experience  of  which  seems  to  have 
sufficed  to  teach  the  Italians  to  avoid  the  certain  cause  of 
them. 

The  French  army  in  Lombardy,  stronger  in  men-at-arms, 
but  inferior  in  infantiy,  was  under  the  command  of  the 
Marechal  de  Lautrec. 

The  first  enterprise  projected  by  the  league  in  the  spring 

*  Amminto,  loc.  ciL  *  Ammiuto,  toe.  eit. 
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».•».  of  the  year  1521,  was  an  attack  on  Parma.  But  Lautrec 
'  sent  such  reinforcements  to  the  garrison  there  in  time,  as 
compelled  the  army  of  the  league,  after  a  first  unimportant 
appearance  of  success,  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

In  the  meantime  Giovanni  de'  Medici, — Giovanni  delle 
Bande  Nere,  he  who  was  the  posthumous  son  of  that  Gio- 
vanni, the  husband  of  Caterina  Sforza,  and  the  father  of 
Cosmo,  subsequently  first  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,- — had 
achieved  some  successes  against  the  Venetians,  and  Antonio 
Pucci,  a  fighting  bisbop  of  Pistoia,  had  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  both  of  which  powers  were  allies 
of  France  in  the  present  struggle. 

These  successes,  of  secondary  importance  however,  by 
no  means  sufficed  to  console  the  Pontiff  and  his  Mends  in 
Florence  for  their  miscarriage  in  the  first  important  enter- 
prise of  the  war  before  Parma ;  more  especially  as  rumours 
of  a  very  disagreeable  and  dangerous  state  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  Marchese  di  Pescara  and  Prospero  Colonna  began 
to  reach  Kome  and  Florence.  The  Pontiff  had  had  ex- 
perience in  the  recent  war  against  Urbino,  which  made 
him  fully  alive  to  all  the  danger  with  which  such  quarrels 
were  pregnant.  And  he  sent  pressing  instructions  to  the 
Cardinal,  who  was  then  at  Florence,  to  take  post  without 
the  loss  of  a  minute,  and  hasten  to  the  camp  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  leaders.  The 
indefatigable  Cardinal,  leaving  Florence  on  the  39th  of 
September,*  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  succeeded 
in  so  far  allaying  the  jealous  feeUngs,  which  had  been  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  into  open  quarrel,  as  to  render 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  possible.  And  from  this  time 
the  tide  of  victory  ran  steadily  in  favour  of  the  Pontiff  and 
the  league;  till,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1521,  Milan 
fell  into  their  power.  And  this  signal  success  was  followed 
by  others  scarcely  less  important. 

■  Ammiiato,  lib.  xxix.  Qonf.  1326, 
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The  Pope  was  at  his  villa  of  Magliana  when  the  news  of  ^.n- 
the  fall  of  Milan  reached  him.  Of  courae  his  triumph  "  ' 
and  rejoicing  were  very  great.  But  a  slight  attack  of 
fever — a  mere  nothing — induced  him  that  same  day  to 
leave  Magliana  for  Rome.  In  a  day  or  two  came  the 
further  good  news  that  Fiacenza  was  taken  from  the 
French.  It  was  impossible  that  things  should  go  better ; 
but  the  Pope  was  hardly  able  to  enjoy  the  tidings  as  much 
as  he  would  otherwise  have  done ;  for  that  foolish  little 
fever,  which  the  physicians  had  said  was  nothing  to  signify, 
had  grown  worse.  And  when  on  the  Ist  of  December,  a 
messenger  came  riding  in  hot  haste,  with  the  glorious 
news  that  Parma  also  had  been  taken  by  the  papal  and 
imperial  forces,  he  was  barely  in  time  to  tell  them  to  the 
Pontiff; — for  on  that  very  day  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph 
the  Pope  died. 

The  circumstances  of  Leo's  death  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed and  questioned  by  the  historians  of  every  age,  from 
his  own  time  to  the  present.  And  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  suspicions  of  poison  which  were  rife 
at  the  time  were  unfounded.  There  are  several  circum- 
stances, however,  that  seem  to  favour  a  contrary  opinion. 
In  the  first  place  the  extreme  suddenness  of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  illness  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted 
80  much  attention  from  those  who  have  estimated  the 
probabilities  of  the  matter,  as  is  perhaps  due  to  it. 
He  died,  as  is  well  known,  without  the  sacraments,  for 
want  of  time  to  administer  them  to  him.  Such  a  cir- 
cumstance was  sure  not  to  escape  the  wits  of  Rome ;  and 
one  of  them,  said  to  have  been  Sannazarro,  immor- 
talized the  £u;t  in  the  following  pungent  and  unforgotten 
epigram : — 

"  Sacra  Bub  eitremft,  ai  forte  TeqniritiB  hor4 
Cur  Leo  non  potuit  (umere ;— Tendiderat." 
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"  Why  Leo  shriftless  died,  may  easilj  be  told ; 
He  oould  Dot  have  the  laored  ritea,  beoaiue  they  had  been  aold." 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  degree  of  mental 
capacity  is  needed  for  receiving  the  Viaticum ; — that  unless 
there  were  some  very  stringeDt  over-riding  motive,  the 
administration  of  it  would  by  no  means  have  been  omitted, 
had  the  utmost  activity  been  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
short  ceremony ;  and  that  priests  and  ail  necessary 
apphances  must  have  been  at  all  moments  within  imme- 
diate call  in  the  Pope's  palace  at  Rome ;  it  must  be  evident, 
either  that  up  to  within  a  very  few  minutes  of  his  death, 
neither  Leo  nor  his  attendants  could  have  had  any  idea 
that  his  end  was  at  hand  ;  or  that  there  were  very  strong 
reasons  for  preventing  him  &otu  being  seen  in  his  last 
moments  by  any  save  those  in  whose  hands  he  was.  It  is 
to  be  observed  also,  that  none  of  the  maladies,  to  which 
his  death  has  been  attributed,  are  of  a  nature  to  have  ended 
thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  It  may  be  worth  noting 
also,  that  Galeotto  de'  Medici,  the  Florentine  ambassador 
at  Rome  at  the  time,  writes  to  his  government  on  the  30th 
of  November,  the  day  before  the  Pope  died,  anticipating 
his  speedy  recovery  from  his  indisposition,  which  he 
evidently  considered  as  quite  unimportant.* 

But  very  much  stranger  than  all  else,  and  indeed  I  may- 
say  almost  conclusive  to  my  mind,  in  support  of  the 
suspicion  of  poison,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, Luigi  Gradenigo.  In  the  summary  of  his  report  by 
Marino  Sanuto,  occurs  this  remarkable  passage.  "  And 
suddenly  the  Pope  fell  ill.  And  the  ambassador  had  the 
Carding  Trivulzi  and  Bernardino  Speroni  the  physician, 

*  CorreapontCeniM  of  Qoleotto  de'  Hedioi  with  the  "  Otto  di  Pnuttiott,"  ia 
volomei  nnmbeted  zix. — xxt.  in  tlie  "  Anhirio  Ceatnle  ToMaoo." — ', 
"  BefornuEitmL"  Claa.  x.  Diet.  Ti. 
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OUT  couDtryman  of  Padua,  to  give  him  information  &oin  a.d. 
hour  to  hour  how  the  Pope  was.  He  died  on  the  first  of  ''*^^' 
December,  at  the  eighth  hour  of  the  night ;  (i.e.  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.)  His  sister  (Lucretia,  wife  of 
Jacopo  Salviati),  who  was  there,  carried  off  everything 
from  the  palace.  And  our  ambassador  concluded  that  this 
Pope  came  to  a  sudden  and  violent  death  for  having  joined 
the  party  of  the  Emperor."*  Bernardino  Speroni  was  Leo's 
physician.  And  when  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Italian  manners  recollect  the  very  strong  bond  of  union 
and  intimacy  which  would  exist  between  the  two  Venetians 
in  Rome,  they  will  feel  tolerably  sure,  that  when  the 
ambassador  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Pope  came  to 
his  end  by  foul  means,  he  spoke  also  the  opinion  of 
"nostra  Padovano,"  the  Pope's  physician.  If  any  man  in 
Rome,  besides  the  agents  of  the  deed,  were  likely  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  upon  such  a  subject,  it  would  be  the  cool, 
shrewd,  watchful  Venetian  ambassador,  whose  special  busi- 
ness it  was  to  employ  his  practised  sagacity  in  obtaining 
sure  information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  whose  sole 
object  it  would  be  to  convey  the  truth  to  his  government. 

To  all  this,  it  may  be  added  that  Bernabo  de'  Marches! 
Malespini,  the  Pope's  cupbearer,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  been  the  agent  employed  to  poison  him,  was 
imprisoned;  but  was  shortly  released  by  the  politic 
Cardinal  GiuUo,  m  order  to  avoid  increasing  the  enmity  of 
tiie  King  of  France.^ 

The  sudden  death  of  Leo  was  a  source  of  immediate 
trouble  and  expense  to  the  Florentines,  who  were  beginning 
to  find,  that  not  the  least  of  the  evils  arising  from  the 
intimate  connection  which  bound  them  to  the  Papacy,  and 

"  Conoladente  il  no«tro  oratore,  ohe  qaeato  papA  per  ftvere  aderito  all' 
imperaton  preoipitd."  Belaz.  Yen.,  Seooiid.  BerieB,  toL  ui.  p.  71.  The 
word  "  preoipito  "  would  aoourstelf  mean,  "  waa  cast  down  headlong." 

t  Amminito,  lib.  xiix.  Qonf.  1326;  Hwatti,  op.  ait.  ad  ann. 
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A.D.  thus  mixed  them  up  with  widespreading  affairs  sad 
^  *  intrigues  in  which  they  had  no  interest,  was  the  necessity 
of  taking  a  part  in  quarrels  which  were  none  of  their  own. 
The  Duke  of  Urbino  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  Duchy 
by  the  late  Pope ;  and  Giovanni  Paolo  Bagliont,  of  Perugia, 
had  been  decapitated  by  him.  It  was  a  matter  of  course 
therefore,  that  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  the  sons  of  the 
tyrant  of  Perugia  should  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  Pope's 
death,  and  the  interregnum,  for  an  endeavour  to  reinstate 
themselves  in  their  possessions.  They  joined  together  for 
this  purpose.  And  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  on  whom  the 
task  of  keeping  things  as  they  were  in  the  interest  of 
the  Papacy  during  the  interregnum,  naturally  fell,  had  no 
means  of  doing  so,  as  ready  and  available  as  the  Florentine 
power.  The  Commonwealth  had  therefore  to  send  forces 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1522  for  the  defence  of 
Perugia,  and  the  support  of  Grentile  Baghoni,  who  had 
been  placed  there  by  the  Pope  in  opposition  to  his  anti- 
papal  relatives.  These  forces  were  worsted ;  and  then  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Siena,  which 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  and  the  BagUoni  threatened.  And  the 
doing  so  entailed  a  heavy  expense  on  the  citizens. 

On  the  9th  of  January  a  new  Pope  was  elected,  Adrian 
Boyers  of  Utrecht,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Charles  V.  He 
took  the  title  of  Adrian  VI.,  and  has  been  the  last  non- 
It^tan  Pope  elected  fixim  that  time  to  the  present  day. 
The  transplantation  of  this  poor  well-meaning  Dutchman 
to  Rome,  was  very  soon  discovered  by  alt  parties  con- 
cerned to  have  been  a  great  mistake.  The  poor  man,  who 
had  thus  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him  in  his  absence, 
(for  he  had  tt^en  no  part  in  the  conclave  that  elected 
him)  had  with  his  northern  idiosyncrasies  certain  more  or 
less  Christian  propensities  and  notions  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  southern  atmosphere  of  splendid  Pagan  Rome. 
Though  there  bad  been  very  much  worse  men  in  the  seat 
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of  St.  Peter  than  Leo  X.,  Kome  had  probably  never  been  a.v, 
since  the  time  of  ConBtantine  bo  thoroi^hly,  so  consciously, 
80  audaciously  Pagan  as  in  his  days.  And  suddenly  comes 
to  be  sovereign  of  this  brilliant,  spendthrift,  corrapt  city 
this  northern  barbarian  with  his  uncouth  scholastic  Latin, 
his  ideas  of  Apostolical  purity  and  simplicity,  and  his 
"  one  ducat  a  day  for  his  expenses  taken  with  his  own  hand 
from  his  own  pocket,  and  deUvered  to  his  private  butler, 
with  '  Buy  for  to-morrow's  needs  with  this ! '  *  His  food 
consists  of  a  morsel  of  veal,  or  beef,  or  fowl ;  sometimes  he 
has  soup  of  some  common  kind ;  and  on  the  vigils,  fish ; 
but  of  all  he  eats  sparingly.  A  woman,  whom  he  brought 
with  him  from  his  own  country,  cooks  for  him,  and  makes 
his  bed,  and  does  his  washing." 

Another  Venetian  ambassador,  Marco  Foscari,  in  a  letter 
to  Cardinal  Fresco,  writes  thus  of  poor  Adrian,  whom 
all  the  Italians  seem  to  look  at  and  speak  of,  as  he  were 
some  strange  and  incomprehensible  phenomenon.  "The 
man  is  tenacious  of  his  own,"  says  Foscari,  "  very  thrifty 
in  giving,  and  rarely  or  never  receiving.  At  mass  he  is 
daily  and  early.  Whether  he  has  any  favourite,  and  who 
it  may  be,  nobody  has  yet  found  out.  He  can  be  neither 
driven  by  anger,  or  led  by  joking.  Nor  was  it  observed 
that  he  showed  any  exultation  at  his  elevation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  known  that  on  hearing  the  news  of  it  he 
gave  a  groan." 

This  was  not  the  man  to  do  battle  with  the  goi^ous 
corruption  of  the  Roman  Court.  Nevertheless,  Adrian  did 
enough  in  his  short  papacy  of  little  more  than  twenty 
months  to  earn  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  who  sur- 
rounded him.  Poetasters,  buffoons,  and  singers  were 
swept  out  from  their  haunts  in  the  Apostolic  palace. 
Classical  bishops,  whose  Ciceronian  style  was  too  pure  to 

*  Belu.  Van.,  Seoonil  Seriea,  toL  iii.  p.  113. 
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be  injured  by  reading  the  barbarisms  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
Vulgate,  were  sent  scampering  to  their  distant  bishoprics.* 
The  Roman  Academicians  were  pat  to  general  rout. 
Suppers  on  Tiber's  banks  by  moonlight,  convivial  inter- 
change of  festive  jocularities  under  the  shade  of  suburban 
gardens,  and  liberal  patronage  of  literature  with  cash  raised 
at  forty  per  cent,  were  all  at  an  end.  Hundreds  of  crowns 
were  no  longer  to  be  had  for  a  song,  a  poem,  or  a  jest. 
Rome  was  shaken  with  alarm  and  immeasurable  disgust. 
The  new  Pope's  conduct  was  inexplicable  on  any  known 
theory  of  human  nature.  Even  what  he  might  have  given 
without  cost  to  himself,  either  bishopric,  abbey,  or  oflSce, 
the  stupid  ultramontane  barbarian  would  not  give  away 
like  a  splendid  and  munificent  prince ; — would  not  even 
»eU  like  a  prudent  and  thrifty  one ;  but  insisted  on  making 
unheard  of  inquiries  into  the  moral  fitness  of  the  applicant  -, 
in  this  and  a  hundred  other  ways  disturbing  the  old  tradi- 
tions and  habits,  and  causing  infinite  perplexity,  trouble, 
and  loss  of  profit  by  his  strange  northern-grown  notions 
of  duty. 

Duty  I  Poor  Adrian  had  to  arrive  gcaduallj,  during 
the  course  of  his  short  but  heart-sickening  pontificate,  at 
the  conviction  that  bis  position  was  one  with  which  no 
performance  of  duty  in  any  shape  was  compatible.  "With 
a  beggared  treasury  depending  for  its  principal  supplies  on 
sources  altogether  infamous  and  suicidal;  with  Europe 

*  Cardinal  Benbo  wrote  to  SudoUto,  Bishop  of  Carpentna,  ulviiiiig  him 
not  to  read  Paul's  Eputles  for  fear  of  injnriog  hb  B^le,  adding,  tlkat  atuili 
Iblliei — "  ineptin"— were  not  fit  itudiet  for  a  serious  man.  Tlie  preraleDoa 
of  similar  feeling  is  cnrioiulf  indioated  by  a  paMa^  from  a  letter,  written 
by  Nicolas  Hankins,  Arohdeaoon  of  Elf,  to  Henrj  Vtll.,  bv  whom  ho  had 
been  sent  as  bii  ambassador  to  Charles  V.,  at  the  ooaference  at  Bologna,  in 
1532,  The  Archdeacon  speaks  of  "  these  Italians,  vrbicbe  I  onowe  to  be  so 
curiose  and, delicate,  that  if  the  writing  plaiee  them  not,  thei  abjeot  it,  be 
the  thing  never  so  good;  insomnche  that  for  this  oaose  wouli,  Teri  mani  of 
them  fBBtide  the  stodi  of  Soripture."  State  Fapen  of  Henry  Vlll.,  vol.  vil. 
p.  404. 
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torn  from  end  to  end  by  quarrels  of  kings  and  quarrels 
of  creeds,  all  of  which  the  theory  of  his  office  required  him 
to  interfere  in  and  compose ;  with  nothing  but  contempt 
and  aversion  in  those  around  him  ;  and  with  none  to  help, 
and  none  to  be  trusted,  unless  it  were  the  old  Louvain 
housekeeper,  who  still,  as  in  happier  days,  made  his  bed 
and  cooked  his  frugal  meal, — what  could  a  poor  Flemisli 
professor  make  of  the  scarlet-robed  heathen  Babylon  he 
was  called  to  govern,  although  he  laboured  hard  at  mid- 
night matins  and  early  masses,  and  lived  on  a  dollar 
a  day?* 

The  anomalous  presence  of  such  a  sovereign  in  the 
Roman  court  gave  trouble  enough  in  Rome  after  his 
arrival  there ;  but  the  first  trouble  arising  from  hia  elec- 
tion was  dne  to  his  absence.  Things  had  to  be  main- 
tained provisionally  in  statu  quo  as  far  as  was  possible. 
And  as  this  could  not  be  done  save  by  force  of  arms,  and 
the  Cardinal  Giulio  was,  from  the  prominence  of  his 
position  and  his  connection  with  the  late  Pope,  the  person 
on  whom  the  task  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
Court  mainly  fell,  the  onus  of  providing  the  .necessary 
force  fell  chiefly  on  the  Florentines.  Giovanni  delle  Bande 
Nere  was  recalled  with  his  troops  from  Lombardy  and 
dispatched  to  the  defence  of  Siena,  threatened  by  the  Duke 
of  Urbino.  Having  compelled  the  Duke  to  retire  irom 
that  city,  he  advanced  towards  Perugia  for  the  purpose  of 
wresting  it  from  the  sons  of  Paolo  Baglioni,  who  bad  on 
the  Pope's  death  recovered  possession  of  it.  But  the 
Sacred  College,  fearing  apparently  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Florentine  interests  and  those  of  the  Church  were  not  any 
longer  to  be  so  entirely  commingled  as  they  had  been 
during  the  late  pontificate,  the  troops  under  Giovanni 

*  Bee,  for  a  fuller  aooount  of  tlie  Fontiftoata  of  Adrian,  the  Srd  ohspter 
of  "  The  Girlhood  of  Catherine  de'  Medioi,"  by  the  present  writer,  from 
whioli  the  deaoription  ia  the  text  bait  been  in  great  put  taken. 
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.  delle  Baude  Nere  might  possibly  be  thinking  more  of 
Florence  than  of  the  Church  in  their  operations  against 
Perugia,  ordered  Giovanni  to  leave  the  ecclesiastical  terri- 
tory, and  allow  matters  to  remain  as  they  were  till  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Pontiff. 

It  was  not  till  the  23d  of  August  of  that  year,  1523, 
that  Adrian  passed  by  Jjeghorn  on  his  way  to  assume  the 
tiara  at  Rome.  And  before  that  the  indefatigable  Cardinal 
Gialio,  the  greater  part  of  whose  life  seems  about  this  time 
to  have  been  passed  on  the  high-road,  had  to  provide 
against  a  new  danger  at  Florence,  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  recent  change  in  the  late  Pope's  politics  from  French 
to  Imperial.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Soderini,  the 
Gonfaloniere  for  life,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Flo- 
rence on  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  in  1512,  had  a 
brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Volterra,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  more  active  or  at  least  more  restless  man  than  his  brother. 
The  ex-Gon&loniere,  having  first  retired  to  Ragusa,  and  at 
a  later  period  accepted  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.  to  establish 
himself  at  Home,  seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  position 
which  the  revolving  wheel  of  political  fortune  had  made 
for  him.  Not  so,  however,  his  brotha-  the  Cardinal  Bishop. 
His  Eminence  had  never  forgiven  the  ruin  which  the  re- 
turn of  the  Medici  had  caused  to  fall  on  his  brother  and 
their  family ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  the  recent 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  late  Pope  might  be  found  the 
means  of  reversing  all  that  had  been  done  in  Florence 
since  1512,  restoring  his  family  to  their  position  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  visiting  their  enemies,  the  Medici,  with 
a  very  ample  measure  of  retribution. 

Negotiation  with  the  French  king,  to  whom  the  Medici 
were  now  no  less  hateful  than  to  himself,  easily  obtained  the 
sanction  and  assistance  of  Francis  for  a  scheme  for  the  sobver- 
sion  of  the  Medicean  government  in  Florence.  French  money 
and  French  troops  were  furnished,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
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proposed  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  a  soldier  of  fortune  of  A-^ 
the  Orsini  family  who  did  not  share  the  Mediceao  sym- 
pathies of  bis  family,  one  Lorenzo,  known  in  the  pages  of 
the  contemporary  historians  as  Renzo  da  Ceri.  But  the 
ubiquitous  vigilance  of  the  Cardinal  Giulio  was  not  to  be 
caught  at  fault.  He  obtained  timely  information  of  the 
projects  on  foot ;  and  the  first  and  immediate  measure  he 
took  for  meeting  the  danger  was  to  become  reconciled  to 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  with  whom  Florence  was  at  feud  on 
account  of  that  Montefeltro  district  of  his  Duchy,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  Florence  when  the  remaiuder  of  his 
dominions  had  been  united  to  those  of  the  Holy  See. 
Montefeltro  sank  into  very  second-rate  importance  in  face 
of  the  present  danger ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Duke 
was  to  remain  in  unmolested  possession  of  it  on  condition 
of  using  all  his  power  against  Renzo  da  Ceri. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  Duke  was  to  be  engaged 
by  the  Commonwealth  as  her  Captain-genend  for  the  space 
of  one  year,  and  that  the  Conte  Guido  Rangoni,  an  able 
eondotiiere  captain,  should  be  made  "  Governor-general." 

Here  was  once  again  the  old  dangerous  policy  of  mul- 
tiplying commanders,  whose  attributions  and  rank  were 
sure  to  clash  and  cause  fatal  jealousies,  invent  as  they 
might  new  titles  in  the  vain  hope  of  satisfying  them  all, 
and  the  engagement  of  whom  was  dictated  not  by  any  real 
necessity  for  their  services,  but  in  reality  by  that  of  offering 
them  a  bribe  not  to  join  the  other  side.  In  the  present 
case  the  appointments  above  mentioned  gave  mortal  offence 
to  a  man  who  was  at  least  the  equal  to  either  of  those 
captains  in  military  capacity,  but  who,  as  the  Cardinal  per- 
haps thought,  might  have  been  expected  to  feel  himself 
bound  to  the  Medicean  cause  by  ties  too  strong  to  be 
broken  by  mere  professional  jealousy.  This  was  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  delle  Bande  Nere.  But  the  truth  was  that 
there  never  had  been,  nor  to  the  end  ever  was,  any  great 
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cordiality  of  feeling  between  the  Medici  of  the  eldet  brancb, 
'  the  descendants  of  Cosmo  "  Pat»  Patrice,"  and  those  c^ 
the  younger,  sprang  from  Lorenzo  his  brother.  In  the 
present  case  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  at  once  marched 
off  in  diidgeoQ,  and  placed  the  services  of  himself  and  his 
famous  band  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  king.* 

Nevertheless  the  Conte  Guido  Rangoni  showed  himself 
so  much  superior  in  strategy  or  in  fortune  to  Renzo  da 
Ceri,  who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  service 
of  the  Venetians  during  the  late  wars  in  Ix)mbardy, 
that  in  all  the  desultory  warfare  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Tuscany,  which  resulted  &om  this  attempt  of 
the  Cardinal  Soderini,  Renzo  and  his  French  allies  could 
effect  nothing.  The  Florentine  territory  was  efficiently 
defended  at  all  points ;  and  when  at  last  Rangoni  was 
about  to  carry  the  war  into  the  district  in  which  the  Orsini 
dominions  t  were  situated,  —  the  northern  part  of  the 
Roman  Maremma,  that  is  to  say, — the  Sacred  College, 
fearing  that  their  own  territory  would  become  involved  in 
warlike  operations,  which  were  coming  thus  close  to  them, 
ordered  that  the  war  should  cease,  and  either  party  remain 
in  statu  guo  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  Pontiff.  These 
events  took,  place  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
1522;  and  when  the  new  Gonfaloniere,  Roberto  Pucci,} 
came  into  office  at  the  beginning  of  April,  it  seemed 
as  if  Florence  might  hope  to  enjoy  at  least  a  brief 
period  of  tranquillity  and  respite  from  a  state  of  war- 
fare, though  not  from  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  far- 
stretching  policy  of  her  rulers.    For  the  consequence  of 

*  Amminito,  lib.  sxiz,  Oout  1326 ;  U«oatti,  ad  onn. 

f  The  "  dominions  "  of  Lorenzo  Orsini  nere  of  dtmenaioiiB,  which,  in 
modem  parlanoe,  would  be  called  rather  "  ett&teB"  tlian  "stateai"  bnt 
they  were  held  aa  independent  imperial  fiefa. 

X  The  brother  of  a  Caidinal,  and  bimeelf  aAerwards  raised  by  Clement 
to  the  purple  ;—&  su^eBtiTe  indication  of  what  tlie  Ounfalouiereship  had 
become  under  the  goreinroent  of  the  Medioeui  priesta. 
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the  victories  won  by  the  Imperial  forces  over  the  French  in 
Lombardy,  was  the  restoration  of  Francesco  Sforza,  the 
hereditary  protlge  of  the  Medici,  to  his  Duchy  of  Milan. 
The  consequence  of  this  restoration  was  an  immediate 
necessity  for  money  to  enable  him  to  take  possession  of  his 
dominions.  And  where  was  this  to  be  found  save  in  the 
still  comparatively  well-furnished  pockets  of  the  Floren- 
tines? So  the  Cardinal  lent  Francesco  nine  thousand 
crowns,  as  well  as  the  artillery  of  the  Commonwealth,  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  possession  of  Genoa;  and  a 
special  arbitrary  tax  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  "  for  this 
and  other  purposes/'  had  to  be  laid  on  the  city  "  payable 
before  the  end  of  May."* 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  was  one  point  of  view, 
and  one  side  of  the  Florentine  character,  which  rendered 
the  despotism  that  had  gradually  settled  down  upon  the 
Commonwealth,  less  intolerable  at  this  stage  of  its  history 
than  its  loud-tongue  Republicanism  and  professed  love  of 
Uberty  might  have  prepared  us  to  suppose.  It  was  that 
same  plague-spot  in  the  innate  idiosyncrasy  of  the  race, 
which  had  marred  the  development  of  their  civilization, 
and  caused  the  waste  of  so  much  national  energy  and 
force ; — that  same  worm  in  the  bud,  which  had  from  the 
beginning  doomed  the  Florentine  civilization  to  an 
early  death.  It  was  the  fatal  mistake  between  liberty 
and  equality; — the  mistake  of  dressing  up  the  low  and 
wholly  ignoble  sentiment  of  envious  jealousy  in  the  noble 
garb  of  patriotic  love  of  liberty.  Let  me  not  see  my 
.neighbour,  my  rival,  my  equal  placed  in  any  semblance  of 
superiority  over  me  t  This  was  the  really  ruling  sentiment 
of  the  Florentine  citizen; — this  the  one  thing  that  was 
intolerable  to  him.  Those  have  read  this  story  amiss,  who 
have  not  seen  in  it  abundant  proof,  that  such  was  the 

•  Amminto,  lib.  xxix.  Goof.  I32S. 
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truth.  It  has  been  seen,  that  there  were  times  when  it 
•  was  avowedly  imprudent  to  permit  the  possession  even  of 
large  wealth  to  be  openly  manifested:  The  modesty  of 
demeanour,  which  was  so  favourite  and  popular  a  virtue  in 
those  who  held  any  prominent  position  in  the  social  body, 
was  but  a  plea  for  the  pardon  of  the  citizens  for  such  pre- 
eminence,—a  continaal  deprecation  of  the  ill-will,  which  it 
was  instinctively  felt  that  such  superiority  was  calculated 
to  engender.  The  Florentines  were  indeed  passionate 
lovers  of  equality ;  and  were  at  any  time  ready  to  sacrifice 
liberty  to  their  passion.  Let  us  be  all  slaves  alike,  if  we 
cannot  be  all  kings  alike ;  only  let  our  tyrant  be  not  one  of 
ourselves  1  Iliis  was  the  genuine  and  persistent  key-note 
of  Florentine  political  and  social  sentiment.  And  the 
present  domination  of  the  Medici  was  not  wholly  unaccept- 
able to  the  Florentines,  because  it  had  come  to  satisfy  in  a 
great  degree  the  requirements  of  this  feeling. 

When  the  Medicean  domination  was  rising  and  con- 
soUdating  itself  under  the  first  Cosmo,  Hetro  and  Lorenzo, 
it  was  far  more  ofi'ensive  to  the  citizens.  These  Medici 
were  then  citizens  themselves,  not  too  far  removed  in  great- 
ness and  ascendancy  to  be  felt  to  be  the  rivals  of  many 
another  family.  The  olden  time  when  they  had  run  a 
neck-and-neck  race  with  the  Albizzi  and  others  was  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  everybody.  The  agony  of  seeing  a 
successful  rival,  who  had  yesterday  been  but  one  of  them- 
selves, rise  into  power  and  dominion,  was  present  and  felt 
in  every  fibre,  and  at  every  moment.  Now  the  Medici 
had  ceased  to  be  Florentine  citizens,  even  as  the  rest  were. 
They  had  too  long  evidently  and  avowedly  been  something 
different  from  this.  The  late  great  promotion  of  the  family 
in  a  line,  which  essentially  and  effectually  separated  them 
from  their  fellow-citizens,  and  from  any  concurrence  with 
other  ambitions,  had  very  powerfully  contributed  to  this. 
A  Pope  was  necessarily  placed  far  above  all  rivalry.    These 
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ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  Medicean  race  do  longer  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  Florentine  imagination  as  citizens, 
members  of  their  own  body,  or  as  in  any  way  open  to 
rivalry  and  competition.  All  the  great  Tlorentine  families 
Trith  their  mutual  hatreds  and  jealousies  were  held  down 
with  an  impartiaUty  of  repression,  which  went  far  towards 
reconciling  them  to  the  yoke.  And  the  wider  stratum  of 
the  social  body,  which  was  next  beneath  these,  was  not  Hi- 
pleased  to  see  that  those  who  were  situated  above  them  in 
the  social  pyramid,  were  subjected  to  the  same  tyranny 
with  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  the  old  faction  feelings  and  party  cries  of 
the  Medicean  adherents  and  their  anti<Medicean  enemies 
were  by  no  means  yet  obsolete  in  Florence;  but  they 
were  tending  towards  extinction.  And  the  wisdom  of  the 
Cardinal  Giolio,  now  shortly  to  become  Clement  VII., 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  extinction  of  them.  He 
knew-  no  difference  between  the  citizens  save  that  between 
submissive  and  recalcitrant  subjects.  He  was  no  more 
disposed  to  tolerate  or  excuse  resistance  to  his  will  from 
the  hereditary  supporters  of  his  family,  than  he  was  to 
remember  the  old-world  hostility  of  such  as  were  now 
inclined  to  submit  to  it.  The  members  of  the  old  Medi- 
cean party  found  him  a  lukewarm  partisan,  while  to  those 
of  the  party  opposed  to  them,  if  they  were  guilty  of 
no  other  offence,  he  was  a  very  placable  enemy.  Very 
wise  also  in  this  point  of  view  was  his  choice  of  the 
alter  ego,  whom  he  was  compelled  by  his  necessary  absence 
from  Florence  to  leave  as  ruler  in  his  place.  The  Cardinal 
of  Cortona  was  in  no  sense  one  of  themselves  to  the 
Florentine  citizens.  His  dignity  was  of  a  nature  which 
removed  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  civic  jealousies ;  and  his 
origin  was  equally  calculated  to  make  his  possession  of 
power  inoffensive  to  the  Florentines.  The  Cardinal  Silvio 
Fasserini,   was  not  a  well-chosen    instrament  in    other 
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A.s.  respects.  He  had  neither  the  tact,  the  firmness,  nor  the 
'  courage  that  were  needed  in  the  emergencies  with  which 
he  was  destined  to  have  to  deal.  Bat  he  was  well  adapted 
for  the  important  purpose  that  has  been  pointed  out. 

Notwithstanding  this  situation  and  tendency  of  the 
public  mind  in  Florence,  there  were  still  some  men  in  the 
city  to  whom  the  despotism  of  the  Medicean  rule  was 
sufficiently  detestable  to  induce  them  to  risk  their  lives  for 
the  destruction  of  it.  But  the  change  in  the  temper  of 
the  times  is  seen  in  the  small  and  restricted  nature  of  the 
attempts  in  question.  We  have  seen  one  such  sufficiently 
extinguished  by  the  execution  of  two  not  very  distingiiished 
young  men.  It  is  no  longer  the  movement  of  a  large 
party, — no  longer  insurrection,  but  conspiracy,  that  the 
rulers  have  to  fear. 

It  was  whUe  the  French  were  atUl  in  possession  of  a 
portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  before  they  had  been 
entirely  driven  out  of  it  by  the  forces  of  Charles  V.,  that 
a  TVench  courier  was  one  day  arrested  in  Florence  ;^a 
sufficiently  suspicious  and  disquieting  circumstance,  it  must 
be  admitted,  when  the  relations  then  existing  between  the 
Medici  and  Francis  I.,  and  the  recently  defeated  attempt 
of  the  latter  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  Cardinal 
Gialio  happened  to  be  in  Florence  at  the  time ;  and  though 
nothing  of  a  criminatory  nature  had  been  found  on  him, 
the  man  was  condemned  to  death,  and  told  to  use  the  few 
hours  which  remained  to  him  in  making  his  peace  with 
heaven ; — for  which  purpose  a  confessor  should  be  sent  to 
him.  The  Cardinal  still  believed  that  the  man  must  have 
letters,  which  would  in  all  probability  furnish  evidence 
against  some  of  the  most  dangerous  ,men  in  Florence. 
And  he  would  therefore  have  given  much  to  know  what 
the  condemned  man  might  say  in  his  last  confession. 
But  the  seal  of  confession  is  sacred ;  and  it  was  not  for  so 
respectable  a  churchman  as  the  Cardinal  to  be  guilty  of 
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the  sacrilege  of  breaking  it.  So  a  police  spy,  dressed  to  a.b. 
represent  a  friar,  was  sent  to  the  poor  man,  and  forcibly 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  only  hope  of  saving  his  soul 
lay  in  the  most  complete  and  detailed  avowal.  He  was 
thus  induced  to  confess,  that  there  was  a  letter  sewn  into 
a  certain  part  of  the  lining  of  his  cloak ;  and  the  important 
secret  was  at  once  carried  to  the  Cardinal. 

Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  or  seen  of  the  unfortunate 
courier ;  but  on  that  same  evening  Messer  Jacopo  Diaceto 
was  arrested.  This  young  man  was  one  of  a  knot  of 
friends,  who  used  to  meet  and  talk  in  the  gardens  *  of  the 
Rucellai  family  on  all  the  topics  with  which  a  despotic 
government  least  loves  its  subjects  to  occupy  themselves. 
There  were  young  men  of  the  AJamanni,  Kucellai,  Diaceti, 
and  Buondelmonti  families  among  them.  Machiavelli 
might  not  un&equently  have  been  seen  there;  and  the 
Medicean  government  knew  well,  that  the  set  which 
frequented  the  Rucellai  gardens  comprised  all  that  was 
most  hostile  to  despotic  rule  in  Florence.  The  infamous 
stratagem  therefore,  which,  by  abusing  the  confessional  as 
a  means  of  betraying  a  penitent,  put  Jacopo  Diaceto  in  the 
Cardinal's  power,  was  an  important  success. 

One  of  the  little  band  of  friends,  Antonio  BrucioH, 
instantly  on  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  Diaceto,  took  horse, 
was  just  in  time  to  get  out  of  Florence  before  the  closing 
of  the  gates  at  nightfall,  and  rode  hard  to  warn  Luigi 
Alamanni,  a  prominent  member  of  the  little  society,  and  a 
poet  of  some  fame,  of  the  danger.  He  was  at  a  villa  near 
Figline,  some  twenty  miles  from  Florence ;  and  had  thus 
an  opportunity  of  getting  across  the  Apennine  into  the 
states  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  Another  Luigi  Alamanni, 
the  poet's  cousin,  less  fortunate  than  he,  was  in  garrison  at 
Arezzo,  and  was  there  arrested  and  brought  to  Florence. 

*  IluM  gardeiu  ttill  exiit,  and  are  known  u  the  "  Orti  Orieellu." 
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Zanobi  Buondelmonti,  another  of  the  set,  hurried  home  on 
the  first  news  of  the  arrest  of  his  friend,  with  the  intention 
of  concealing  himself  "  in  one  of  those  secret  hiding  places, 
which  are  usually  contrived  for  such  occasions,  in  lai^ 
houses,"  writes  the  historian  Jacopo  Nardi,  who  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  this  afi^air.  But  Buondelmonti's  wife, 
a  woman  of  great  judgment  and  presence  of  mind,  "  more 
worthy  of  a  man  than  a  woman,"  says  Nardi,  drove  him 
out  of  the  house  "  almost  by  force,"  put  into  his  hand  all 
the  money  she  could  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  get 
together,  and  bade  him  lose  not  an  hour  in  patting 
himself  beyond  the  frontier.  Leaving  the  city  by  the 
Porta  Pinti,  he  met  the  cortege  of  the  Cardinal  coming 
in  from  his  evening  drive ;  and  had  hardly  time  to  escape 
his  eye,  by  throwing  himself  hastily  into  the  shop  of  a 
sculptor  close  by  the  gate.  He  started  on  foot,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  enemy  had  passed,  reached  the  frontier  safely,  and 
found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  the  Podesta  of  Castelnuovo 
in  the  territory  of  Feirara,  one  Ludovico  Ariosto,  who  had 
been  wont,  whenever  he  came  to  Florence,  to  be  the  guest 
of  Buondelmonti. 

It  was  well  for  those  who  thus  put  themselves  out  of 
the  power  of  the  tyrant.  For  to  the  surprise  and  disgust 
of  all  the  party,  Luigi  Diaceto,  at  the  first  turn  of  the  rack, 
confessed  everything ;  admitted  that  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  assassinate  the  Cardinal,  and  answered  what- 
ever further  questions  were  put  to  him. 

"  We  were  told,"  says  Nardi,  "  that  he  confessed  that 
he  was  influenced  by  revenge  for  having  been  refused  a 
vacant  place,  for  which  he  had  applied.  We  were  told 
also,"  adds  the  historian,  "  that  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
begged  his  confessor,  in  the  hearing  of  '  the  black  breth- 
ren,' who  in  conformity  with  their  vows  were  attending 
him  during  his  last  hours,  to  inform  the  magistrates,  that 
he  had  been  driven  by  the  stress  of  torment  to  inculpate 
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wrongfully  Tommaso  Soderini;  and  that  when  this  con- 
fession thus  attested  had  been  laid  before  the  Cardinal's  * 
Secretary,  it  was  replied,  '  We  want  no  other  confession 
from  him,  but  that  which  we  have  already.' "  Bat  the 
cautious  and  conscientioas  historian  gives  both  reports 
merely  as  such,  adding  as  to  the  latter,  that  "  it  is  ahnost 
too  atrocious  to  be  beheved."  * 

Of  coarse  the  two  unfortunate  youths  who  had  fallen 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Medici  were  beheaded  on  that 
same  bloc^  in  the  centre  of  the  old  Bargello  court  which 
had  so  recently  been  stained  by  the  blood  of  other  victims 
to  the  cause  of  "  order ; "  and  the  Cardinal  flattered  him- 
self that  the  Medicean  power  was  proportionably  the  more 
durably  established  in  Florence. 

This  execution  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June,  1522. 
It  may  be  mentioned  also  with  regard  to  this  conspiracy, 
and  as  a  proof  that  it  was,  as  has  been  stated,  an  isolated 
enterprise,  not  shared  in  by  any  large  party  in  the  city, 
that  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ammirato,  the  general 
opinion  of  the  snti-Medicean  party  was,  that  if  the  con- 
spirators had  succeeded  in  killing  the  Cardinal,  the  city 
would  assuredly  have  been  attacked  and  sacked  by  the 
Imperial  forces,  which  had  just  then  so  served  Genoa,  and 
which,  eager  for  prey  and  booty  as  they  were,  would  not 
have  allowed  so  fair  an  opportunity  as  the  avenging  of  his 
death  to  escape  them.f 

•  Nardi,  Irtorie  di  Firenze,  lib.  vii,  Tol.  ii.  p.  87,  ed.  1842.  See  ai»o 
"The  Life  of  Fiiippo  Btrozzi,"  by  the  preieiit  miter,  &om  vhioh  this 
aoconnt  of  the  Biaoeto  ooaipiraoy  bee  been  mainly  taken. 

t  Ammirato,  lib.  xxiz,  Qonf.  1329. 
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Canwi  of  tiie  troubles  that  devutated  Italy — FtmIi  Frenbh  tamj  anaei  the 
Alpa  in  1S23— Italian  league  against  then— Pestilenoe  in  Florenoe— 
Death  of  Pope  Adrian  —  Election  of  the  Cardinal  ds'  Hedica  u 
Clement  VII. — Hia  oapaoity  for  the  office— Prospeotg  of  the  Papacy — 
Position  of  Italy  diiputed  over  by  Charles  T.  and  Franois  I.— Pdiey  of 
Italian  mlers — Clement  enters  into  a  league  with  Franeia — Breaka  it, 
and  returns  to  aUianoe  with  Charles — Conepires  against  Charles,  and. 
fttt«mpta  to  suborn  the  Marqnis  of  Fesoara — Clement  returns  again  to 
allianoe  with  Franoia — Ahsolyes  Franoii  from  his  oath  to  Charlea  V. — 
Italian  league  against  Charles  Y. — Hopes  of  the  Italians — Clement  sanda 
the  Medieean  yonng  men  to  Florenoe — Diet  of  Spirea— Enmity  of  Charlea 
towards  Clement — The  Yioeroy  of  Naples  and  the  ColonnaH  march  against 
the  Pope— Sack  the  Vatioan— Clement  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo— 
Makes  a  treaty  with  the  Yioeroy — Qives  up  Strozzi  as  a  hostage  for  the 
performanoe  of  it — Qeneral  hatred  against  Clement — He  breaks  hia 
treaty  with  the  Yioeroy — Hasaaore  of  the  Colonnss — Danger  of  Fili[^ 
Strozzi — His  scheme  for  escaping — Discontent  at  Florence — Inef^enoy 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona — A  fresh  treaty  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Yioeroy  saves  Strozzi — Donbtful  how  far  the  Emperor  accepted  the  treafy 
made  by  tha  Yiceroy — The  Emperor  sends  Boarbon  and  Fmndsbnrg 
against  Rome  —  Undisciplined  maroh  of  their  army — The  Constable 
Bourbon — His  sooial  position — Defenceless  condition  of  Borne — "Efbiti 
of  the  Yicen^  to  avert  the  dangers  from  Rome — Hia  ill-saooen — 
Arrival  of  the  Constable's  army  before  Rome — Saok  of  the  city. 

The  claims  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  based  oa  the  last  wills  of  two  worthless  women,* 
and  that  of  the  house  of  Orleans  to  the  throne  of  Milan, 
based  on  the  doubtful  right  of  an  heiress  of  the  family  of 
Sforza,t  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  the  immediate  and  formal 
causes  of  that  series  of  evils  which  for  so  many  generations 

■  Oiovanna  I.  and  Giovanna  IT.,  Qoaens  of  Naples, 
t  Yalentine,  married  to  Charlea  Doke  of  Otleaoa. 
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deluged  Italy  with  blood,  and  made  her  Boil  the  fighting- 
ground  for  the  armies  of  Europe.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  these  small  circumstances  were  hut  the  formal  causes, 
or  the  occasioa  rather  for  all  the  woes  that  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  them.  Of  course,  the  real  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief was  the  mass  of  ignorance,  cupidity,  stupidity,  and 
evil  passions,  which  set  men's  hands  at  each  other's  throats, 
which  made  the  nations  tools  in  the  hands  of  greedy  and 
ignorant  kings,  and  degraded  the  suffering  multitude  into 
passive  and  unresisting  victims.  Of  course,  the  real  cause 
of  all  that  mismanagement  of  the  world  was  the  ignorance 
and  stupidity  which  prevented  the  world  from  knowmg 
better.  Of  course,  if  there  had  been  no  Queens  Giovanna 
of  Naples,  and  no  legitimate  Valentine,  and  illegitimate 
Bianca  at  Milan,  the  nations  would  have  cut  each  other's 
throats  for  some  other  ground  of  dispute.  Still,  looking  at 
those  formal  causes  which  fall  more  immediately  within 
the  historian's  ken,  we  may  say  that  it  was  to  the  great 
misfortune  of  mankind  that,  mainly  by  the  sagacious  fraud 
of  Louis  XL,  these  claims  to  Italian  sovereignty  were  now 
centred  in  the  King  of  France.  And  the  present  monarch, 
Francis  L,  fired  by  kingly  ambition,  and  the  noble  love  of 
that  glory  which  may  be  purchased  by  sufierings  he  did 
not  share,  and  prowess  not  his  own,  was  not  the  man  to 
accept  the  defeats  he  had  already  sasttuned  on  Italian  soil, 
as  a  final  settlement  of  his  pretensions. 

In  the  summer  of  1523,  a  fresh  French  army  swarmed 
across  the  Alps  for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  and  a  new  Italian 
league  composed  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
England,  Ferdinand  Archduke  of  Austria,  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  Francesco  Sforza,  the  Florentines,  and  the  Genoese, 
was  published  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year  for  the 
defence  of  Italy  against  the  French  invaders. 

The  main  part  which  Florence  had  to  play  in  the  matter 
was  that  to  which  she  was  so  well  accustomed.^to  pay. 
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They  were  bidden  to  furnish  two  hundred  men-at-ann8~- 
'  hireUngs  of  course ;  and  twenty  thousand  crowns  a  month 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.* 

But  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  a  gieat  many  things,  the 
right  understanding  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  judicious 
management  of  the  world  around  us  and  of  onr  life  in  it, 
was  producing  at  this  time  yet  worse  results  than  war  and 
its  calamities  in  the  streets  and  dwellings  of  Florence. 
Pope  Adrian,  when  at  length  he  reached  Bome,  at  the  end 
of  August,  1622,  found  the  diy  desolated  by  pestilence ; 
and  now,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  that  dread  visitation  had 
reached  Florence  in  all  its  force.f 

Evidently  in  the  air  t  said  the  physicians.  Clearly  a 
judgment  of  God  on  our  sins  I  said  the  theologians.  Yes, 
truly  1  a  judgment  of  God  on  the  sins  of  those  whose  city 
was  so  visited.  Bat  the  misfortune  was,  that  they  did 
not  understand  which  of  their  sins  the  pestilence  was  the 
proper  punishment  of«  If  only  we  could  pair  off  our  judg- 
ments and  our  sins  with  some  approach  to  appropriate 
correctness,  we  should  be  nearer  to  profitable  wisdom  in 
the  matter. 

In  Florence  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  troubled  only 
by  the  pestilence,  which  nearly  emptied  the  city,  either  by 
death  or  by  driving  all  those  who  could  by  any  possibility 
leave  it  to  the  villas  and  neighbouring  towns.  But  in 
Lombardy  the  war  was  in  the  meantime  once  again  re- 
newed ;  and  at  first  with  an  apparent  change  of  fortune. 
For  the  new  French  army,  which  poured  over  the  Alps 
under  the  Admiral  Bonivet  in  August  of  that  year,  rapidly 
made  itself  master  of  all  the  country  to  the  westward  of 
the  Ticino,  and  having  crossed  it,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
imperialist  forces  under  Prospero  Colonna  to  prevent  them, 
was  advancing  towards  Milan ;  when  a  new  change  in  the 

*  Amminto,  lib.  xxix.  Qont.  1336;  Heoatti,  ad  um. 
t  Ammiiato,  lib.  zziz.  Gonf.  1334. 
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position  of-  matters  in  the  peninsula  was  brought  about  by    i^. 
the  death  of  Pope  Adrian  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1523.   "^'■ 

On  the  19th  of  November,  after  nearly  two  months 
of  disputing,  intriguiog,  and  negotiating,  the  Conclave 
announced  that  they  had  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  elect  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  Pope.  His  principal 
opponent  had  been  that  Cardinal  Soderini,  the  brother  of 
the  late  Gonfaloniere  for  life,  who  had  never  foi^tten  his 
bitter  indignation  against  the  Medici  for  having  enosed 
the  downfall  of  his  family  in  Florence,  nor  ceased  his  rest- 
less endeavours  so  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  great  pow»? 
of  Europe,  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Medicean  fortunes.  Of  course  he  was  supported  in  the 
Conclave  by  all  the  influence  of  the  French  party  and 
the  French  king,  with  whom  we  have  seen  him  so  lately 
conspiring  to  bring  about  revolution  in  Tuscany.  He  was 
beaten,  however,  by  the  stronger  combination  of  the  Im- 
perial with  the  Medicean  interest ;  and  the  Italian  world 
bailed  the  election  of  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  as  the  best 
and  wisest  that  could  have  been  made  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

If  long  practice  of  affairs,  and  much  sagacity  of  that 
sort  which  partakes  more  of  cunning  than  of  any  higher 
or  larger  wisdom,  joined  to  indefatigable  industiy  and 
activity,  together  with  almost  entire  freedom  from  any  of 
those  more  violent  passions  which  are  most  apt  to  be  fatal  . 
to  moderation  and  respectability,  and  an  habitual  respect 
for  that  external  decency  of  demeanour  which  the  aspect 
of  the  times  was  beginning  to  make  a  very  necessary 
quaUfication  for  the  occupancy  of  St.  Peter's  seat ; — if  all 
these  qualities  could  suffice  to  form  a  pilot  capable  of 
weathering  the  coming  storm,  the  Cardinal  Giulio,  now 
Clement  Vil.,  was  the  man  for  the  occasion. 

The  leading  objects  of  his  papal  administration,  and 
indeed  of  his  entire  life,  were  first  the  ag^^ndisemeut  of 
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the  house  of  Medici,  and  the  establishment  of  Alessandro, 
'  who  was  in  all  probability  his  own  son,  in  possession  of 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Florence.  The  second  aim  of 
his  policy,  but  quite  subordinately  to  the  first,  was  the 
liberation  of  Italy,  but  especially  of  the  ecclesiastical  States, 
from  the  evils  and  dangers  incessantly  arising  from  the 
competing  pretensions  of  rival  foreign  sovereigns  to  States 
within  the  peninsula,  and  the  presence  of  their  armies. 
In  the  third  place,  he  was  anxious  to  trim  the  course  of 
his  ecclesiastical  policy  so  dexterously  as  to  keep  together, 
as  far  as  might  be  still  possible,  the  fragments  of  his 
spiritual  authority,  without  running  into  the  infinitely 
dreaded  danger  of  a  General  Council. 

The  prospect  of  the  future  at  the  time  of  his  elevation 
was  a  perplexed  and  troubled  one,  and  the  only  path 
through  it  to  the  aims  he  had  in  view  was  most  difficult 
and  intricate.  But  a  straight  march  along  an  open  road 
would  have  been  less  congenial  to  the  talents  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  politic  Pontiff.  Placed  comparatively  power- 
less as  to  material  strength  between  the  two  great  con- 
tending forces,  Charles  and  Francis;  with  his  difficulties 
complicated  by  hot  heads  in  Florence,  and  ere  long  by  the 
additional  troubles  and  dangers  arising  from  the  unruly 
passions  and  headlong  violence  of  Henry  VIIL,  he  had 
little  to  depend  on  save  his  own  talents  for  intrigue, 
dexterous  craft,  and  wily  policy.  But  the  nature  of  the 
situation  was  exactly  such  as  might  seem  to  promise  a  fair 
hope  of  success  to  the  sagacious  use  of  these  weapons.  It 
should  seem  that  Clement  was  exactly  the  man  for  the 
situation.  Calm,  moderate,  unimpassioned,  much  expe- 
rienced, active,  vigilant,  astute,  with  nothing  genial,  large, 
or  noble  about  him,  but  decorous,  correct,  and  eminently 
respectable,  though  at  bottom  unscrupulous,  when  scruples 
would  have  stopped  his  path,  it  might  be  thought  that  he, 
if  any  man,  would  be  hkely  to  rise  a  winner  from  the 
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slippery  game  of  politics  in  which  the  powers  of  Europe 
were  engaged.  The  world  in  general  thought  so  at  the 
time  of  his  election.  Yet  the  result  was  such  that  Clement 
has  been  deemed  "  the  very  sport  of  misfortune,  and 
without  doubt  the  most  ill-fated  Pontiff  that  ever  sat  on 
the  papal  throne."* 

There  is  a  large  school  of  moralists  who  delight  to  teach, 
despite  mankind's  daily  accumulating  experience  of  facts, 
that  spiritual  graces  ever  find  their  reward  in  material  profit; 
and  which  can  see  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  universe 
only  an  extended  application  of  the  nursery  rule  which 
assigns  its  skilfully  arranged  joys  and  sorrows  as  the  im- 
mediately following  consequences  of  good  or  ill  behaviour. 
Such  ethical  philosophers  may  gather  from  the  history  of 
Clement  VII.  materials  for  a  large  and  most  victoriously 
conclusive  discourse  on  their  favourite  theory.  There  was 
one  quahty,  however,  wholly  wanting  to  the  character  of 
Clement,  the  possession  of  which  might  probably  have 
made  him  a  more  successful  without  rendering  him  a  more 
upright  or  a  more  virtuous  man,  and  this  was  courage. 
Of  physical  courage,  indeed,  a  Pope  has  generally,  it  may 
be  supposed,  no  great  need ;  but  Clement  was  smgularly 
deficient  in  that  moral  courage,  without  which  prompt  and 
decisive  action  in  critical  circumstances  is  impossible.  He 
was  ever  timid  and  vacillating;  so  cautious  as  to  stand 
still,  till  danger  overwhelmed  him,  for  want  of  courage  to 
decide  on  a  move  in  any  direction.  "  His  Holiness,"  says 
a  Venetian  ambassador,!  "  is  exceedingly  cold  of  heart ; 
from  which  it  results  that  he  is  timid  in  no  ordinary 
degree, — not  to  say  pusillanimous ;  a  quality  which  I  have, 

I  think,  commonly  observed  in  the  Horentine  nature 

This  timidity  causes  his  Holiness  to  be  very  irresolute, 

*  Ronke,  Hut.  of  the  Popes,  oliap.  3. 

t  Aatonio  Boriuici,  who  read  hu  report  to  the  Tenetian  Seoato  ia  1531. 
Hdat,  Ten.,  Second  Seiiei,  toI.  iii.  p.  2TS. 
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and  slow  to  decide ;  apt,  moreover,  to  change  lus  resolu- 
tions easily  when  he  has  taken  them,  and  that  not  on 
grave  grounds,  which  would  be  indeed  the  part  of  a 
wise  mui,  but  rather  from  insignificant  and  unimportant 
causes." 

At  the  time  of  his  elevation,  Clement  was  the  dose  allj 
and  friend  of  the  Emperor,  whose  power  was  firmly  esta- 
blished at  Naples,  and  for  the  moment  in  the  ascendant  also 
at  Milan.  The  condition  of  Italy  was  most  lamentable. 
The  constant  movement  of  necessitous  and  undisciplined 
troops,  whose  pay  was  always  in  arrear,  had  rendered  the 
country  little  better  than  a  desert.  Milan,  war-smitten, 
plague-smitten,  famine-smitten,  crashed,  as  a  contemporary 
writer  phrases  it,  even  to  the  squeezing  out  of  the  blood  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  disorgani- 
zation and  misery  that  would  have  made  any  sane  ruler 
pause  ere  he  would  accept  the  responsibility  of  attempting 
to  rale  it,  was  still,  as  it  had  been  for  so  many  years,  the 
principal  prize  for  which  the  Emperor  and  the  French  king 
were  contending  in  Italy. 

The  same  two  rivals,  as  representatives  of  the  houses  of 
Arragon  and  Anjou,  unhappily  found  but  too  readily  com- 
peting pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Naples  also.  Fortunate, 
comparatively,  would  it  have  been  for  Italy — still,  as  ever, 
"  serva  Italia  di  dolore  ostello,"  the  same  "  enslaved  Italy, 
abiding  place  of  woe,"  of  whose  sorrows  Dante  sang, — ^if 
she  could  only  have  been  the  undisputed  thrall  of  one 
recognised  master  I  But  her  shortcomings  and  weaknesses 
had  doomed  her  not  only  to  slavery,  but  to  be  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  tyrants,  fighting  for  her  mutilated  body 
so  unceasingly  that,  were  it  not  for  the  unconquerable 
vitaUty  of  her  richly-endowed  physical  nature,  her  plains 
must  long  since  have  been  as  those  of  Asia,  and  her  cities 
as  Nineveh  and  Palmyra. 

In  the  necessity  of  steering  their  course  between  these 
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northern  masters,  wrangling,  as  a  recent  Italian  peet  has  ^-J- 
said,  over  her  bones,*  it  might  seem  that  the  Pope  and  the 
other  Italian  powers  would  have  found  it  simplest  and 
safest  to  side  with  him  who  for  the  time  being  appeared 
the  strongest.  But  the  ever-present  fear  of  being  wholly 
overwhelmed,  subdued,  and  absorbed  by  the  "  barbarian  " 
prevented  them  from  always  adopting  such  a  line  of  policy. 
I'he  Spaniard,  the  ^Frenchman,  and  the  German  were  pro- 
bably hated  by  the  Italians  with  very  considerable  im- 
partiality, though  alternating  circumstances  caused  now 
one  and  now  the  other  to  be  the  principal  objeot  of  their 
fear  and  aversion  for  the  time  being.  And  the  unquench* 
able  ever-yearning  desire  of  every  Italian  heart  to  possess 
their  own  Italy,  and  to  drive  back  the  "  barbarian  "  across 
the  mountains  from  off  her  sacred  soil,  was  always  prompt- 
ing her  statesmen  to  strive  at  curbing  the  power  of  the 
oppressor,  who  chanced  to  be  for  the  moment  most  in  the 
ascendant,  by  lending  a  helping  hand  to  his  adversary. 

And  doubtless  ClemeDt  was  a  sufficiently  good  Italian 
to  wish  for  the  expulsion  of  the  stranger,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished  without  interfering  with  the  success  of  more 
selfish  and  more  dearly  cherished  plans.  He  desired  it, 
but  it  was  far  from  being  the  foremost  object  of  his  desire. 
It  was  so  secondary  to  this,  that  he  was  ever  e^r  to  avail 
himself  of  the  support  of  either  Spain  or  France  for  the 
attainment  of  the  end  that  really  lay  next  his  heart,' — the 
establishment  of  his  own  iamily  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Florence. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  the 
new  Pope's  first  steps  on  the  zig-zag  path  which  he 
proposed  to  follow.  Becoming  alarmed  at  the  prepon- 
derating power  of  Charles,  in  1524,  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  Francis ;  but  scarcely  had  this  been  concluded, 

*  Ginieppe  Oiiuti.    Gee  the  poem  ciiUtUd  "  La  terrt  dei  Horti. 
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*■»•  when  the  memorable  battle  of  Pavia,  resulting  in  the  entire 
°^'  defeat  of  the  French,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1525,  and 
the  captivity  of  the  French  king,  frightened  him  back 
again  into  seeking  anew  the  friendship  of  Charles  in 
April*  of  that  year.  Each  of  these  successive  treaties 
was  of  course  duly  sworn  to  and  declared  inviolable ;  but 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  who  exercised  the 
pow^  of  annulling  other  men's  oaths  would  submit  to  be 
bound  by  his  own,  when  the  observance  of  them  became 
inconvenient.  Clement  accordingly  was  not  prevented  by 
the  solemn  treaty  of  April,  1525,  from  conspiring  against 
his  new  ally  in  the  July  following. 

The  object  of  this  conspiracy  was  to  induce  Ferdinando 
Francesco  d'  Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  Charles  V,  before  Milan,  to  revolt  against  his 
sovereign,  and  join  the  Italians  in  an  attempt  to  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  Spanish  sway  in  Italy.  It  was  known  that 
he  was  discontented  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  that  he 
was  all-powerful  with  the  army  under  his  command.  The 
bribe  proposed  to  him  was  nothing  less  than  the  crown  of 
Naples,  the  right  of  bestowing  which  the  Pontiff  arrogated 
to  himself.  But  the  Spanish  general  had  no  sooner  secured 
clear  evidence  of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  by  pre- 
tending to  listen  to  their  proposals,  than  he  reported  the 
whole  to  Charles.f 

The  miscarriage  of  this  scheme,  and  the  exposure  con- 
sequent upon  it,  necessarily  threw  the  vacillating  and  ter- 
rified Pontiff  once  more  into  the  arms  of  Francis.  "  The 
Most  Christian," — as  the  old  Italian  historians  often  ellip- 

*  CoQoluded  on  the  1st  of  April,  published  oa  the  10th  of  May, 
t  A  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  dates  of  these  tnutaationB 
exists  in  the  narratiTee  of  the  historians.  Beumont,  in  bis  eicellent 
ehronologioal  lyDopsis  of  Tneoan  history,  generallj  a  pert^otl;  aafo  goide, 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  mahing  this  oonspiraoj  anterior  to  the  battle  of 
Paria.    The  statement  in  the  text  is  based  on  the  narrativea  of  Varcbi  and 
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tically  call  the  Bangs  of  France, — obtained  his  release  from  *•!>• 
his  Madrid  prison  by  promising  on  oath,  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1526,  all  that  Charles,  driving  a  hard  bargain, 
chose  to  demand  of  him.  And  Clement  hastened  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  renewed  friendship  by  a  professional 
contribution  to  the  success  of  their  new  alliance,  in  the 
welcome  shape  of  a  plenary  absolution  &om  all  observance 
of  the  oaths  so  sworn.* 

Much  illogical  criticism  has  been  expended  on  the  de< 
Uberate  breach  by  Francis  of  the  obligations  he  had  con- 
tracted towards  Charles,  resulting,  as  usual,  Irom  the 
attempt  to  apply  to  these  transactions  a  standard  of  duty 
entirely  different  from  that  recognised  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  them.  Francis  was  absolved  from  the  obligation 
ctf  his  oath,  and  this  absolution  was  necessarily  regarded  as 
vaUd  by  Charles.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  Pope's 
power  so  to  bind  and  to  loose.  Under  such  a  system  an 
oath  becomes,  of  course,,  of  very  much  diminished  value 
as  a  security ;  and  the  resulting  risk  must,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  have  been  discounted  by  the  exactor  of  the  oath. 
True,  that  honour,  good  faith,  all  noble  trust  of  man  in 
man,  and  even  the  very  idea  of  the  value  and  sacredness  of 
truth,  are  destroyed  and  rendered  impossible  by  such  a 
creed.  But  this  also  is  accepted,  however  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  those  who  accept  the  doctrines  from 
which  these  results  necessarily  follow.  We  from  higher 
'  ground  may  thus  criticise  the  morality  which  formed  the 
code  of  both  parties  alike.  But  as  between  the  "  Most 
Cathohc  "  and  the  "  Most  Christian  "  monarch,  there  was 
DO  just  cause  of  complaint. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  following,  the  Pope  entered  into  a 
formal  league  with  Francis.  Venice  joined  her  troops  to 
those  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and  they  marched  together 

•  Taiohi,  Tol.  i.  p.  98,  edit  Fitenzs,  1841. 
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i-n.  to  the  support  of  the  Milanese,  who  had  risen  in  revolt 
against  the  Emperor.  Assistance  had  also  been  promiaed 
by  Henry  of  England,  who  bad  stipulated,  howev^Ti  that 
he  should  not  be  named  as  a  party  to  the  alliance,  bat  only 
considered  as  its  protector.* 

This  was  the  most  strenuous  and  most  united  attempt 
Italy  had  yet  made  to  rid  herself  of  the  domination  of  the 
stranger,  and  patriotic  hopes  beat  high  in  several  Italian 
hearts.  Giovan  Matteo  Giberto,  Bishop  of  Verona,  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  Clement,  writes  to  the  Bislit^  of 
Yeruli  that  "  this  war  is  to  decide  whether  Italy  shall  be 
free,  or  doomed  to  perpetual  thraldom."  He  trusts  that 
no  foreign  aid  will  be  required.  "The  gloiy,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  will  be  all  our  own,  and  so  mucdt  sweeter  will  be 
the  fruit."  t 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  making  and  breaking  of  alliances 
and  oaths,  and  of  the  perplexities  and  alternating  hopes 
and  terrors  arising  from  them,  Clement,  ever  mindful  of 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  sent  off  the  young  princes 
of  his  house  from  Rome  to  Florence, — Ippolito  first,  on  the 
80th  of  July,  1624,  and  Alessandro  and  Catherine  shortly 
afterwards.  Ippolito  was  the  illegitimate  son,  it  will  be 
remembered,  of  Giuliano,  Duke  of  Nemours ;  Alessandro, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  (in  all  probability)  Clement  VII. ; 
and  Catherine,  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Lorenzo,  Duke 
of  XJrbino.  They  were  all  three  entrusted  to  the  care  and 
guidance  of  Silvio  Passerini,  Cardinal  of  Cortona,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  Clement's  alter  ego  in  Florence.  Ippolito, 
though  only  fifteen  years  old,  was  declared  eligible  to  all 
offices  of  state  in  the  Republic ;  and  resided  in  the  Palazzo 
Medici  with  the  Cardind,  to  whom  Clement  had  confided 
the  government  of  the  young  man,  and  all  real  power  in 
the  State.    Alessandro  was  sent  to  the  beautiful  villa  of 

"  Varohi,  toI.  i.  p.  98,  ed.  ciL 

t  Lettere  di  Prinoipi,  toI.  i.  p.  103. 
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Foggio  a  Caiano,  situated  on  the  Ombroae,  about  half  way 
between  Florence  and  Fistoia.  He  was  placed  under  the  ' 
tutorship  of  Rosso  de'  Ridolfi.  The  prudent  Pontiff  had 
judged  it  wise  thus  to  separate  the  young  men,  says  Am- 
mirato,  for  fear  of  quarrels,  which  their  mutual  hatred  had 
already  made  but  too  probable. 

The  very  first  result  of  the  Pope's  last  step  must  have 
sufficed,  it  may  well  be  thought,  to  convince  him  that  it 
had  been  a  false  one.  While  the  united  Italian  forces  were 
marching  towards  Lombardy,  a  Diet  was  being  held  at 
Spires  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  remedy  for  the 
increasing  disorders  of  the  Church.  It  was  one  of  the 
crises  which  occur  again  and  again  in  the  history  o£  the 
Papal  see,  demonstrating  the  incompatibiUty  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Pontiff  with  those  of  the  temporal  sovereign 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  Again  and  again  the  line  of 
conduct  required  by  the  Pope's  temporal  interests  as  an 
Italian  prince,  is  found  to  be  opposed  to  that  which  eccle- 
siastical considerations  would  have  dictated.  In  later  days 
the  latter  have  mainly  prevailed.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  most  critical  epoch,  the  former  were 
the  most  powerful.  The  dominant  faith,  not  yet  alarmed 
into  earnestness  by  opposition  and  the  competition  of  a 
rival,  exercised  but  little  living  influence  on  the  hearts  and 
passions  of  men ;  and  in  the  Popes  of  those  days  the  prince 
always  over-rode  the  bishop.  Clement  in  this  re^>ect 
followed  the  example  and  traditional  habits  of  thought  of 
his  predecessors.  But  his  lot  was  cast  on  more  difficult 
times.  He  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  new  epoch,  when  the 
Papacy  was  about  to  pass  into  an  entirely  new  phase  of 
existence. 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  represented  his  brother  Hie 
Emperor  at  Spires,  "signed  a  decree  of  the  Empire, 
whereby  the  States  were  declared  firee  to  comport  them- 
selves in  matters  of  religion,  as  each  should  best  answer  it 
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,  to  God  and  the  Emperor,  i.e.,  according  to  their  own 
'■  private  judgment.  In  this  resolution  no  reference  what- 
ever waa  made  to  the  Pope ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  commencement  of  the  true  reformation  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  church  in  Germany  ."*  There  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  things  would  not  have  happened 
thus  bad  Clement  not  made  Charles  his  enemy.  For  if 
worldly  Clement  had  none  of  the  earnestness  of  Paul  IV., 
so  neither  had  politic  Charles  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  of 
Philip  II.  The  time  for  a  Paul  IV.  and  a  Philip  II.  was 
coming,  but  waa  not  yet  come.  And  Charles  V.,  no 
Spaniard,  but  a  thoughtful  Pleming,  while  he  was  in  tia 
main  a  good  Catholic,  was  yet  much  persuaded  that  the 
Church  needed  reform.  He  was  therefore  not  disinclined 
to  hear  what  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  new  doctriDes, 
and  was  withal,  in  the  somewhat  unsettled  state  of  his 
convictions  at  that  period  of  his  life,  a  sufficiently  lukewarm 
religionist  to  permit  the  amount  of  support  he  was  disposed 
to  give  the  Pope  to  be  very  materially  influenced  by  the 
changing  considerations  of  State  policy, 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  "Most  Catholic" 
monarch  felt  towards  Clement  at  this  time  in  a  manner 
which  led  him  to  distinguish  very  nicely  between  the  in- 
fallible head  of  the  universal  Church  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  States.  The  line  of  demarcation  now  so 
apparent  to  Charles  has  the  property  of  becoming  visiUe 
or  invisible  to  royal  eyes,  according  as  the  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  the  Holy  Father  is  invoked  to  sanction  ecclesiastica] 
tyranny  against  monarchs  or  against  their  people.  This  line 
now  became  so  palpable  to  the  "  Most  Catholic  "  Emptor, 
that,  though  he  retained  the  utmost  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  he  thought  that  a  little  correc- 
tion administered  to  the  sovereign  of  Rome  would  not  be 

*  Banks,  Bist.  Popes,  bo(^  i,  olitp.  iii. 
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amiss,  and  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  find  means   a.s 
ready  to  his  hand  for  the  iDfliction  of  it. 

The  Colonnas  were  of  coiurse  ready  for  a  rebellion  on  the 
slightest  encouragement.  Indeed  the  Cardinal  Fompeo 
Colonna,  who  specially  hated  Clement,  fancied  that  if  he 
cotdd  put  his  holy  father  the  Pope  out  of  the  way,  either  . 
by  murdering  or  deposing  him,  he  might  very  likely  be 
able  to  get  elected  in  his  place.  So  when  Don  Ugo  di 
Moncada,  Charles's  general  at  Naples,  proposed  to  the 
Colonnas  to  join  him  in  a  Uttle  frolic  at  Clement's  expense, 
.the  noble  and  most  reverend  members  of  that  powerful 
femily  jumped  at  the  proposal.  They  knew  that  the  Pope 
had  no  troops  immediately  disposable  for  the  defence  of 
Home,  as  he  had  recently,  "  not  less,"  says  Varchi,  "  in 
defiance  of  the  dictates  of  prudence,  than  in  obedience  to 
those  of  parsimony,"*  discharged  them  alt  on  signing  a 
truce  some  little  time  previously  with  Vespasian,  the  son  of 
Prospero  Colonna.  The  united  forces  of  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Colonnas  accordingly  one  morning  entered  Rome,  alto- 
gether without  opposition,  and  marched  at  once  to  the 
Vatican.  They  completely  sacked,  not  only  the  Pope's 
palace,  and  the  residences  of  many  gentlemen  and  pre- 
lates, but  also,  says  the  historian,f  "with  unheard-of 
avarice  aad  impiety  "  robbed  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter  of 
everything  it  contained. 

Clement  had  barely  time  to  escape  into  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo;  but  as  he  found  there  neither  soldiers  nor 
ammunition,  nor  even  food  for  above  three  days,  he  was 
constrained  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  send  a  message  to 
Don  Ugo,  begging  him  to  come  and  treat  with  him  for  his 
deliverance.  The  most  reverend  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna 
was  urgent  with  the  general  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
But  Don  TJgo  had  no  hope  of  becoming  Pope ;  and  think- 

*  Storia  FioKntina,  lib.  iL  p.  103,  ed.  cit.  t  Tarobi,  ibid. 
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A.D.  ing  that  ClraDeot's  chastisement  had  gone  Ear  enough, 
moved,  moreover,  as  Yarchi  hints,  by  a  promise  of  a  sum 
of  money  for  his  own  private  purse,  he  consented  to  a 
treaty  by  which  the  Pope  agreed  to  pardon  the  Colonnas 
freely  for  all  they  had  done  against  him ;  to  take  no  steps 
to  revenge  himself  on  them ;  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Lombardy ;  and  to  undertake  nothing  in  any  way,  or  under 
any  pretext,  agdost  the  Emperor ;  while  on  his  part  Don 
Ugo  agreed  on  these  conditions  to  restore  the  Pope  to 
lib»ty,  and  to  quit  Rome  with  bis  bxraps. 

To  these  terms  Clement,  in  the  impossibility  of  doing 
better,  ^;reed.  But  of  course  nobody  dreamed  of  taking 
his  word  for  the  fulfilment  of  them.  Filippo  Strozzi, 
Clement's  dear  friend,  man  of  business,  and  fomily  con- 
nection,* was,  it  seems,  with  him  in  St.  Angelo  during  his 
confinement.  Don  Ugo  peremptorily  required  a  hostage 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations.  Filippo  was  the  veiy 
man  to  render  the  Pope  tha  service ; — unexceptionable  to 
the  Spanish  general  from  his  social  position  and  wealth, 
and — as  we  may  fancy  the  friendly  Pope  urging — so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  Clement,  as  to  feel  per- 
fect confidence  that  he  would  run  no  risk  from  any  breach 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  Filippo's  knowledge  of 
his  old  friend,  on  the  contrary,  was  such  as  to  make  him 
feel  that  to  go  as  hostage  for  his  good  faith  was  one  of  the 
last  things  in  the  world  that  he  would  have  wished  to 
undertake.  He  deemed  it,  however,  either  impossible  or 
imprudent  to  refuse,  and  was  accordingly  marched  off  a 
prisoner  to  Naples  by  Don  Ugo  di  Moncada. 

"And  now,"  says  Yarchi,  thus  concluding  bis  account 
of  this  remarkable  occurrence,  "  if  an;^body  should  wonder, 
as  well  they  may,  how  it  coold  possibly  come  to  pass  that 
neither  the  people  of  Rome,  nor  any  other  human  being. 
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bestirred  themselves  to  help  the  Pope  in  this  his  great  ^.s. 
danger  against  such  a  small  number  of  enemies, — for  they  ^^^ 
were  in  all,  both  horse  and  foot,  not  more  than  two  thou- 
sand men, — let  him  know  that  Clement  was  at  that  time 
most  hateful  to  men  of  all  sorts  and  classes,  and  that  for 
various  reasons.  On  the  clergy  he  had  imposed  new  and 
unwonted  tithes ;  from  the  officials  of  the  Roman  court  he 
had  on  many  occasions,  and  for  many  months  together, 
kept  back  their  pay ;  from  the  public  professors  of  litera- 
ture in  the  schools  he  had  taken  away  their  stipends ;  on 
commerce,  stagnant  as  it  was  on  account  of  the  wars  that 
were  raging,  and  the  fear  of  others  that  threatened,  he 
had  imposed  exceedingly  heavy  customs  and  taxes.  The 
soldiers  of  his  own  guard  were  so  poorly  and  so  irregularly 
paid,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  i^fficulty  they  could 
mtuntain  themselves  and  their  horses.  He  had  thrown 
down  the  houses  of  many  individuals  for  the  sake  of 
widening  the  streets  of  Rome,  without  ever  paying  them 
for  their  property.  He  suffered  the  people  to  be  oppressed 
and  starved,  not  so  much  by  the  natural  scarcity  and 
difficulties  of  Hiose  years,  as  by  granting  either  for  money 
or  for  favour  privileges  and  monopolies  to  forestallers  and 
j-egraters,  whose  operations  monstrously  enhanced  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  in  a  word,  the  matter  had 
come  to  such  a  point,  that  not  only  the  friars  in  their 
pulpits,  but  many  hermits  in  the  squares  of  the  d^, 
preached  to  the  people  that  not  only  the  utter  ruin  of 
Italy,  but  even  of  the  world,  was  at  hand ;  and  some  of 
them,  thinking  that  things  could  not  be  worse  than  they 
were,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  Fope  Clement  was 
no  other  than  Antichrist."* 

Clement,  the  same  historian  assures  us,  knew  all  this, 
and  all  that  men  said  of  him,  and  his  papacy,  right  well ; 

*  Tuelii,  lib.  iL  p.  105,  ed.  tit. 
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;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  added  ioteosity  to  the  burning 
desire  for  leveDge  which  was  consuming  him,  when,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  extorted  from  him  by  Don  TJgo,  he 
came  forth  from  St.  Angelo,  and  returned  to  his  plundered 
and  desolated  palace.  His  first  step  was  to  take  into  his 
pay  two  thousand  Swiss.  Then  he  sent  to  Giovanni  delle 
Bande  Nere,  desiring  him  to  send  him  at  once  to  Borne 
seven  of  those  famous  black  companies,  "  who,"  says 
Varchi,  "though  they  were  not  very  many  in  number, 
were  men  of  such  a  stamp  that  there  was  nothing  tibey 
would  not  dare  to  attempt,  and  scarcely  anything  in  which 
they  would  not  succeed."  The  Pope  at  the  same  time 
wrote  private  letters  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Ijeague,  warning 
them  to  pay  no  heed  to  any  statement  respecting  a  treaty 
made  by  him  with  the  Emperor,  and  assuring  them  of  his 
intention  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  enei^. 
Besides  the  two  thousand  Swiss  and  the  seven  Black  Com- 
panies, the  Pope  bargained  with  several  of  the  lawless 
ruffian  barons  of  his  own  States, — a  Colonna  of  Falestrina, 
who  was  at  feud  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  a  Savelli,  an 
Orsini,  and  a  Famese, — to  supply  him  with  a  thousand 
horsemen. 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty,  for  the  due  executitm  of 
which  FUippo  had  been  given  as  hostage,  was,  it  wiU  be 
remembered,  the  free  and  entire  pardon  of  the  Colonnas 
for  all  that  they  had  done  against  the  Pope ;  but  as  soon 
as  ever  Clement  had  got  the  above  troops  togethw,  he 
commenoed  such  an  attack  upon  that  family,  as  rarely  any 
Pope  has  made  upon  non-heretical  enemies.  Upon  this 
occasion  at  all  events,  the  temporal  and  the  spiritnal  arm 
pulled  in  perfect  concord  together.  Tfie  troops  were 
directed  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  Colonnas,  and  to 
spare  nothing,  neither  property  nor  hfe,  to  bum  and 
destroy  houses,  men,  women,  and  children.  Fourteen  of 
the  castles  (by  which  word  must  be  understood  f<:^tresses 
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with  more  or  less  of  villages  attached  to  them)  belonging 
to  the  proscribed  family  were  razed  to  the  ground.  "  And 
an  infinite  number  of  men  and  women,"  says  honest  Varchi, 
".  suffered  much  of  wrong  and  shame,  although  they  had 
been  wholly  blameless  in  all  these  matters." 

The  "spiritual  arm"  meanwhile  was  working  with 
unflagging  energy  for  the  more  perfect  gratificatioa  of 
the  papal  vengeance.  Clement  fulminnted  excommunica- 
tions and  interdicts,  and  every  kind  of  curse  in  Rome's 
well-furnished  spiritual  arsenal  upon  the  territories,  the 
habitations,  and  the  persons  of  the  devoted  family,  th^ 
partisans  and  adherents.  It  was  a  Glencoe  massacre,  with 
the  additional  zest  of  killing  souls  as  well  as  bodies.  To 
massacre  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  in 
each  other's  sight,  might  glut  the  revengeful  rage  of  a 
rude  layman.  But  to  dispatch  them  without  shrift  or 
sacrament,  despairing,  into  an  eternity  of  torment, — 
this  had  a  flavour  of  vengeance  fit  for  the  spiritual 
palate  of  an  offended  Pope,  even  though  that  Pope  were 
a  Medici. 

Manners  of  the  time !  Yes ;  that  a  Pope,  who  conld 
absolve  himself  from  all  obligation  of  an  oath,  as  easily  as 
he  ooold  wash  bis  hands,  should  break  a  treaty  when  even 
lajTuen  were  continually  doing  as  much,  was  of  course  no 
m^el ; — the  only  strange  thing  being,  that  any  body 
should  ever  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  exact  any 
promise  or  oath  &om  a  "  spiritual  person."  That  an  ' 
offended  sovereign  should  bum,  slay,  and  lay  waste  was 
also  natural  enough  and  according  to  the  manners  of  the 
time.  That  au  offended  Pope  should  curse  and  anathe- 
matize as  well,  was  also  to  be  expected ;  and  thus  far 
Clement  was  acting  quite  according  to  "  the  spirit  of  the 
age  "  in  .which  he  lived.  But  if  the  Colonnas  and  their 
friends  had  no  just  ground  of  complfuning  against  the 
Pope,  such  was  not  the  case  with  Fihppo  Stroezi.    Tq 
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abandon  thus  a  hostage  to  his  late,  under  circmnstances 
'  too  which  indicated  dearly  enough  that  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  him,  for  whom  the  pledge  was  given,  to  do  so 
at  the  very  moment  of  entering  into  the  bond ; — this  was 
a  damning  deed,  even  according  to  the  morality  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  more ;  it  was  wholly  ungentle- 
manlike,  it  was  mean,  base,  treacherous,  shabby,  fidse  in 
one  of  the  very  few  circmnstances  of  life,  in  which  a  man 
was,  in  those  days,  expected  to  be  true.  It  was  a  deed 
that,  in  all  probability,  no  one  of  those  ruthless  crime- 
stained  barbarous  barons,  whom  the  Pope  had  hired  to  do 
the  secular  part  of  his  vengeance  for  him,  would  have 
stooped  to.  To  such  conduct  is  due  the  remarkable  tone 
of  contempt,  which  is  mingled  with  the  hatred  of  Clement, 
that  may  be  read  in  almost  every  page  of  the  contemporaiy 
historians. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Filippo  Strozzi  that  he  had  been 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Don  Ugo,  the  Spanish  general, 
instead  of  into  those  of  the  Cardinal  Colonna.  The  former 
bad  carried  him  off  to  Naples  immediately  on  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  and  kept  him  there  a  close  prisoner.  But  as 
soon  as  ever  the  Pope  began  his  crusade  against  the 
Golonnas,  in  flagrant  breach  of  his  fiuth,  the  Cardinal 
Pompeo  made  urgent  and  repeated  application  to  Don 
Ugo  to  have  the  hostage  given  up  to  him,  that  he  might 
put  him  to  death.  One  of  the  arguments,  which  he  used, 
to  induce  him  to  do  so,  is  worth  recording.  Francis  I., 
who  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  had  become  Charles  V.'s 
prisoner,  and  had  been  taken  to  Madrid,  had  been  restored 
to  liberty,  on  signing  a  treaty,  and  leaving  his  sons 
hostages  with  Charles,  as  pledges  for  Its  fulfilment.  Now 
under  those  circumstances,  urged  the  Cardinal  Colonna, 
nothing  could  be  more  judicious  or  more  useful  to  the 
Emperor's  interests  than  putting  to  death  a  hostage,  whose 
principal   had    broken  his  faith.    It  would  act  as  an 
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admirable  hint  to  Francis  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  t^^- 
tend  more  than  anything  else  could  to  keep  him  to  his 
engagementa  with  Charles*  Don  Ugo,  however,  who  had 
not  the  same  reason  for  pasBionste  anger  as  the  persecuted 
Colonnaa,  seems  from  jealousy  of  his  own  authority  over 
the  prisoner,  who  was  given  into  his  keeping,  to  have 
demurred  to  giving  him  up.  And  while  his  hesitation 
lasted,  Filippo  hit  upon  a  scheme  for  saving  himself, 
appeasing  the  Colonnaa,  and  punishing  his  dear  friend 
Clement,  at  one  blow. 

Having  managed  to  obtain  means  of  commumcation 
with  two  Florentine  exiles  then  in  Naples,  he  sent  them 
to  the  Cardinal  Colonna  with  proposals,  to  the  effect,  that 
if  he  were  suffered  to  go  free,  and  return  to  Florence,  he 
could  cause  that  city  to  revolt  against  the  Medici,  and 
secure  its  adherence  to  the  Emperor.  The  Cardinal 
Coloona's  anger  was  of  course  against  Clement,  and  not 
against  Strozzi;  and  this  scheme  promised  not  only  to 
gratify  his  indignation,  but  to  be  the  means  of  strengthen- 
ing very  considerably  the  Emperor's  party  in  Italy.  The 
Colonna,  therefore,  jumped  at  the  proposition,  and  imme- 
diately used  all  his  interest  with  Don  Ugo  to  obtain 
Strozzi's  liberty. 

And  it  is  probable,  that  FiHppo  Strozzi  was  promising 
no  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform.  For  discontent  and 
disaffection  had  been  growing  rapidly  of  late  in  Florence, 
under  the  rule  of  Clement's  governor  Silvio  Passerini,  the 
Cardinal  of  Cortooa.  Such  men  as  Fope  Clement  always 
get  badly  served  by  the  subordinates  m  whom  they  put 
their  confidence.  Their  poUcy  is  to  employ  creatures 
rather  than  friends.  Despotic  by  temper,  and  false  by 
principle  as  well  as  by  nature,  they  seek  only  for  blind 
unreasoning  obedience  to  orders ;  and  fearing  in  their 

*  TiU  di  F.  Strozri  di  Lomuo  StroEii,  ed.  dt.  p.  41. 
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mstrnments  Dot  incapacity,  but  treason,  they  think  it 
'  prudence  to  guard  against  the  latter  by  employing  men 
whose  fate  appears  to  be  linked  with  their  own,  and  whose 
ruin  must  foUow  their  own  fall.  And  servants  chosen 
upon  these  principles  are  not  likely  to  be  of  a  high  class  of 
either  intelligence  or  character. 

Such  a  creature  of  Clement  was  this  Silvio  Passerini, 
Cardinal  of  Cortona.  Varclii  says  of  him,  that  "  besides 
being  extremely  avaricious,  like  most  prelates,  he  had 
neither  intellect  to  understand  the  Florentine  character, 
nor  judgment  to  have  managed  it,  if  he  had  comprehended 
it."  All  his  care  was  by  vigilant  spying  to  know  all  that 
was  |;oing  on  in  the  city ;  and  by  every  sort  of  newly- 
imagined  tax  to  squeeze  as  ranch  as  possible  out  of  the 
citizens.  Disaffection  to  the  government  had  therefore 
grown  to  a  perilous  height,  even  among  those,  who  were 
traditional  adherents  of  the  Medici ;  "  since  now-ardays," 
says  Yarchi,  "  there  is  nothing  that  touches  every  man  so 
closely,  and  makes  him  feel  so  sorely,  as  calling  upon  him 
to  disbiurse  cash !"  Now-a-days,  says  honest  Varchi,  three 
hundred  years  ago  I 

It  is  likely  enough,  therefore,  that  Strozzi  might  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  revolution  in  Florence,  if  he  had 
dared  to  set  boldly  about  it.  But  it  so  turned  out,  that 
another  sharp  turn  in  Clement's  tortuous  policy  changed 
the  position  of  the  pieces  on  the  political  chessboard,  and 
made  it  unnecessary  for  Strozzi  to  play  so  bold  a  game. 
While  the  negotiation  between  the  Cardinal  Colonna  and 
JDon  Ugo  respecting  the  giving  up  of  Filippo  Strozzi  was 
going  on,  the  Pope  entered  into  a  treaty  witb  the  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  which  once  more  made  hxai  the  Emperor's 
friend;  and  as  a  consequence  liberated  Strozzi  uncon- 
ditionally. 

But  other  forces  had  been  put  in  motion  by  the  Emperor 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Lombardy  against  the 
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perjored  Francis,  and  for  the  punishment  of  the  faith-  a.d, 
less  Pope.  And  though  the  treaty  made  by  Clement  with 
the  Viceroy,  in  March,  1527,  would  seem  in  some  sort  to 
imply  the  reconciliation  once  again  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor,  yet  it  seemed  very  doubtful  how  far  Charles  was 
willing  to  accept  the  reconciliation  made  for  him  by  his 
lieutenant,  so  entirely  as  to  take  prompt  measures  foi: 
arresting  the  action  of  the  forces  he  had  set  in  motion ; — 
doubtful  whether  even,  if  he  were  so  willing,  he  had  the 
immediate  power  to'do  so. 

The  Constable  Bourbon,  whom  the  gross  injustice  of 
Francis  I.,  and  the  intolerable  persecution  of  his  infamous 
mother,  Louise  de  Savoie,  had  driven  to  abandon  his 
country  and  allegiance,  and  to  offer  his  services  and  great 
military  talents  to  Charles  V.,  and  who  had  largely  con- 
tributed to  win  for  his  new  master  the  great  bat;,tle  of 
Pavia,  was  now, — November,  1526, — marching  southwards 
with  the  imperial  troops  to  chastise  the  different  members 
of  the  League  against  the  Emperor,  which  Clement,  as  has 
been  seen,  had  formed.  George  Frundsberg,  a  German 
leader  of  reputation,  had  also  crossed  the  Alps  with  fifteen 
thousand  men, — "all  Lutherans  and  Lanzknechts,"  as 
the  Italians  write  with  horror  and  dismay, — and  had 
joined  these  forces  to  the  Spaniards  under  Boiubon.  The 
"  Lanzighinetti,"  or  "  Lanzi,"  for  short, — as  the  Italian 
authors  write  the,  to  them,  strange  and  dreadful  word, 
Lutherans  as  they  were,  appear  to  have  been  no  whit  more 
or  less  savage,  lawless,  and  ferocious  than  their  Spanish 
Catholic  fellow-soldiers.  The  combined  force  was  in  all 
respects  more  like  a  rabble-rout  of  brigands  and  bandits 
thim  an  army ;  and  was  assuredly  such,  as  must,  even  in 
those  days,  have  been  felt  to  be  a  disgrace  to  any  sovereign 
permitting  them  to  call  themselves  his  soldiers.  Their  pay 
was,  as  was  often  the  case  with  the  troops  of  Charles  V., 
hopelessly  in  arrear,  and  discipline  was  of  course  propor- 
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1627  ^^^"■^'y  ^^^  among  them.  Indeed  it  seemed  every  now 
and  then  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  end  altogether. 
The  two  generals  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing 
their  army  &om  becoming  an  entirely  anarchical  and  dis- 
organised mob  of  freebooters,  as  dangerous  to  its  masters 
as  to  everybody  else.  Of  course  food,'  raiment,  and  shelter 
were  the  first  absolute  essentials  for  keeping  this  dangerous 
mass  of  armed  men  in  any  degree  of  order  and  organiza- 
tion ;  and,  in  feet,  the  present  march  of  Frundaberg 
and  Bourbon  had  the  obtaining  of  these  necessaries  for  its 
principal  and  true  object. 

The  progress  southward  of  this  bandit  army  unchecked 
by  any  opposing  force  (for  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere  had 
lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  them  from  passing 
the  Po ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  great  captain,  the  army 
of  the  league  did  not  muster  courage  to  attack  or  impede 
the  invaders  in  any  way  0  filled  the  cities  exposed  to  their 
inroad  with  terror  and  dismay.  They*  had  passed  like  a 
destroying  locust  swarm  over  Bologna  and  Imola,  and 
crossing  the  Apennines,  which  separate  Umbria  from  Tus- 
cany, had  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Amo  not  far 
from  Arezzo.  Florence  and  Rome  both  trembled.  On 
which  would  the  storm  burst  ?  That  was  the  all-absorbing 
question. 

Pope  Clement,  with  his  usual  avarice-bUnded  imbecdity, 
had,  immediately  on  concluding  the  above-mentioned  treaty 
with  the  Neapolitan  viceroy,  discharged  all  his  troops  ex- 
cept a  body-guard  of  about  six  hundred  men.  Florence 
was  nearly  in  as  defenceless  a  position.  She  had,  says 
Varchi,  "  two  great  armies  on  her  territory ;  one,  that 
under  Bourbon,  which  came  as  an  enemy  to  sack  and 
plunder  her ;  and  the  other,  that  of  the  league,  which  came 
as  a  friend  to  protect  her,  but  sacked  and  plundered  her 
none  the  less."  It  was  however  probably  the  presence  of 
this  army,  httle  as  it  had  hitherto  done  to  impede  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  enemy,  which  decided  Bourbon  eventually  to 
determine  on  marching  towards  Rome. 

It  seems  doubtful  how  far  they  were  in  so  doing  exe- 
cuting the  orders,  or  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor. 
Clement,  though  he  had  played  the  traitor  to  Charles,  as 
he  did  to  every  one  else,  and  had  been  at  war  with  him 
recently,  had  now  entered  into  a  treaty  vrith  the  Emperor's 
viceroy.  And  apart  from  this  there  was  a  degree  of  odium 
and  scandal  attaching  to  the  sight  of  the  "  Most  Catholic  " 
emperor  sending  a  Lutheran  army  in  his  pay  to  attack  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  ravage  the  venerated  capital  of 
Christendom,  which  so  decorous  a  sovereign  as  Charles 
would  hardly  have  liked  to  incur.  Still  it  may  be  assumed 
that  if  the  Emperor  wished  his  army  kept  together,  and 
provided  no  funds  for  the  purpose,  he  was  not  unwilling 
that  they  should  live  by  plunder.  And  perhaps  his  real 
intention  was  to  extort  from  Rome  the  means  of  paying 
his  troops  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  danger  arising 
from  their  propinquity,  while  they  remained  unpaid.  Upon 
the  whole  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  Bourbon  and 
Frundsberg  would  hardly  have  ventured  on  the  course  they 
took,  if  they  had  not  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
not  mucli  displease  their  master.  And  Charles  was  exactly 
that  sort  of  man  who  would  like  to  have  the  profit  of  an 
evil  deed,  without  the  loss  of  reputation  arising  from  the 
commission  of  it;  and  who  would  consider  himself  b^t 
served  by  agents  who  could  commit  a  profitable  atrocity, 
without  being  guilty  of  the  annoying  want  of  tact  of  wait- 
ing for  his  direct  orders  to  commit  it. 

For  the  especial  business  in  hand,  it  was  impossible, 
iQOreover,  to  have  bad  two  more  fitting  agents  than  Bour- 
bon and  Frundsberg.  It  was  not  every  knightly  general 
in  those  days  who  would  have  accepted  the  task,  even  vrith 
direct  orders,  of  marching  to  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  the  open 
defiance  of  its  sacred  ruler.    A  Florentine  or  a  Neapolitan 
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A.S.  soldier  might  have  had  small  scruple  in  doing  so ;  and  a 
Roman  baron — a  ColonnaoranOrsini — none  at  all.  For  in 
the  case  of  a  Pope,  more  than  in  anj  other,  it  may  be  said 
that "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  In  all  ages 
the  reverence  for  the  papacy  has  been  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  its  disciples  from  the  throne  of  their 
ghostly  sovereign.  Even  as  at  the  present  day  it  is  in  that 
distant  western  isle,  which  the  old  times  deemed  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  its  remoteness,  that  the 
anthority  and  the  prestige  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  more 
intact  and  vigorous  than  among  any  less  remote  c(Hn- 
munity ;  so  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Alps  were 
the  veil  which  screened  the  grand-Lama-like  vicegerent  of 
Heaven  from  the  too  close  examination  of  his  worshippers, 
there  would  have  been  found  few  men  of  sach  mark  as 
Bourbon,  in  either  France  or  Spain,  willing  to  have  under- 
taken the  enterprise  he  was  now  engaged  in.  But  the 
nnfortimate  Constable  was  a  disgraced  and  desperate  man. 
He  was  disgraced  in  the  face  of  Europe  by  the  unknightly 
breach  of  his  fealty  to  his  sovereigd,  despite  the  intend^ 
of  the  provocation  which  had  driven  him  to  that  step.  For 
all  the  sanctions  which  held  European  society  togeth^  in 
the  miiversal  bondage,  which  alone  then  constituted  social 
order,  were  involved  in  maintaining  the  superstition  that 
so  branded  him.  And  he  was  desperate  in  his  fortunes  ,- 
for  though  no  name  in  all  Europe  was  at  that  day  as  great 
a  militaiy  power  at  the  head  of  a  host,  as  that  of  Bourbon, 
and  though  the  miserable  bearer  of  it  had  so  shortly  before 
been  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  largest  territorial  nobles  of 
France,  yet  the  great  Constable  had  now  his  sword  for  his 
fortune  as  barely  as  the  rawest  lad  in  the  rabble-rout  that 
followed  him,  sent  out  from  some  landless  tower  of  an 
impoverished  knight  in  half-starved  GaUcia,  or  poverty- 
stricken  Navarre,  to  carve  his  way  in  the  world.  Even 
among  those  whose  ranks  he  had  joined,  Bourbon  was  a 
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disgraced  and  ruined  man  beyond  redemption.  Although  a.v. 
his  well-known  military  capacity  had  easily  induced  Charles 
to  welcome  and  make  use  of  him,  he  mast  have  felt  that 
the  step  he  had  taken  in  breaking  hia  allegiance  and  aban- 
doning his  country,  had  rendered  him  an  outcast  and 
almost  a  patiah  in  the  estimation  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe. 
The  feeling  he  had  awakened  against  him  throughout 
Christendom,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  re- 
corded of  his  reception  at  Madrid.  When,  shortly  after 
winning  the  battle  of  Favia,  Bourbon  went  thither  to  meet 
Charles,  and  the  Marquis  of  Villane  was  requested  to  lodge 
the  victorious  general  in  his  palace,  the  haughty  Spaniard 
told  the  Emperor  that  his  house  and  all  that  he  possessed 
were  at  his  sovereign's  disposition,  but  that  he  should 
assuredly  bum  it  down  as  soon  as  Bourbon  was  out  of  it ; 
since,  having  been  suUied  by  the  presence  of  a  renegade,  it 
could  no  longer  be  a  fitting  residence  for  a  man  of  honour.* 
So  low  had  Bourbon  fallen  I  Every  man's  hand  was  against 
him ;  and  Ms  hand  was  against  every  man.  And  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  must  have  been  his  tone  of  mind  and  feeling, 
as  he  led  on  his  mutinous  robber-rout  to  Bx)me,  while  men 
of  all  parties  looked  on  in  panic-stricken  horror.  Thus 
Bourbon  led  his  unpaid  and  mutinous  hordes  to  a  deed, 
which,  none  knew  better  than  he,  would  shock  and  scan- 
dalize all  Europe,  as  a  man,  who  having  fi^en  already  so 
low  as  to  have  lost  all  self-respect,  cares  not  in  his  reck- 
less despair  to  what  depths  he  plunges. 

As  for  Frundsberg,  be  was  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune, 
whose  world  was  his  camp,  whose  opinions  and  feelings 
had  been  formed  in  quite  another  school  firom  those  of  his 
fellow  general ;  whose  code  of  honour  and  of  morals  was 
an  entirely  different  oue,  and  whose  conscience  was  not 
only  perfectly  at  rest  respecting  the  business  he  was  bound 

*  Thii  Bn««dote  ia  told  ia  the  piefaoe  to  the  Memoirs  of  Da  Bella;,  in 
the  Hrenteenth  Tolame  of  the  CoUeotioa  Petitot,  p,  83. 
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A.D.  OD,  bat  approved  of  it  as  a  good  and  meritorious  work  for 
*  the  advaDcemeat  of  trae  religion.  He  carried  round  his 
neck  a  halter  of  golden  tissue,  we  are  told,*  with  which  he 
loudly  boasted  that  he  would  hang  the  Pope  as  soon  as  he 
got  to  Rome ;  and  had  others  of  crimson  silk  at  his  saddle 
bow,  which  he  said  were  destined  for  the  cardinals  I 

Too  late  Clement  became  aware  of  the  imminence  and 
magnitude  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him  and  the 
capital  of  Christendom.  He  besought  the  Viceroy,  who 
had  recently  signed  a  treaty  with  him,  as  has  been  seen,  to 
exert  himself  and  use  his  authority  to  arrest  the  southward 
march  of  Bourbon's  army.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
representative  of  the  Emperor  in  the  government  of  Naples 
did,  as  it  should  seem,  endeavour  earnestly  to  avert  the 
coming  avalanche  from  the  Eternal  City.  But  while  the 
Emperor's  viceroy  used  all  his  authority  and  endeavours  to 
arrest  the  advance  of  the  Emperor's  army,  the  Emperor's 
generals  advanced  and  sacked  Kome  in  despite  of  him. 
Which  of  them  most  really  acted  according  to  the  secret 
wishes  of  that  profound  dissembler,  and  most  false  and 
crafty  monarch,  it  is  impossible  to  know.  It  may  have 
been  that  Bourbon  himself  had  no  power  to  stay  the 
plundering  bandit-like  march  of  his  hungry  and  unpaid 
troops.  And  the  facts  recorded  of  the  s^te  of  discipline 
of  the  army  are  perfectly  consistent  with  such  a  sup- 
position. 

The  Viceroy  sent  a  messenger  to  Bourbon,  while  he  was 
yet  in  Bologna,  informing  him  of  the  treaty  signed  with 
Clement,  and  desiring  him  therefore  to  come  no  further 
southward.  Bourbon,  bent,  as  Varchi  says,  on  deceiving 
both  the  Pope  and  the  Viceroy,  rephed  that  if  the  Pope 
would  send  him  two  hundred  thousand  florins  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  army,  he  would  stay  his  march.     But 

*  Tarohi,  Stor.  Fioren.  toL  i.  p.  110,  «d.  oit. 
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while  this  answer  was  carried  back  to  Rome,  the  tmnul-  j 
tuous  host  continued  its  fearfidly  menacing  advance  ;  and 
the  alarm  in  Rome  was  rapidly  growing  to  desperate 
terror.  At  the  Pope's  earnest  request,  the  Viceroy,  "  who 
knew  well,"  says  Varchi,  "  that  His  Holiness  had  not  a 
farthing,"  himself  took  post,  and  rode  hard  for  Florence 
with  letters  from  Clement,  hoping  to  obtain  the  money 
there. 

The  departure  of  the  Viceroy  in  person,  and  the  breath- 
less haste  of  his  ride  to  Florence,  speak  vividly  of  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  and  of  the  Spanish  officer's  personal 
anxiety  respecting  .the  dreadful  fate  which  threatened 
Rome.  But  the  !Elorentines  do  not  seem  to  hare  been 
equally  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  losing  no  time  in 
making  an  effort  to  avert  the  calamity  from  a  rival  city. 
It  was  "  after  much  talking  "  we  are  told,  that  they  at  last 
consented  to  advance  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins, 
eighty  thousand  in  cash  down,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
end  of  October.  It  was  now  April ;  and  Bourbon  had  by 
this  time  crossed  the  Apennine,  and  was  with  his  army  on 
the  lower  western  slopes  of  the  mountain,  not  far  from  the 
celebrated  monastety  of  Lavemia.  Thither  the  Viceroy 
hurried  with  all  speed,  accompanied  by  only  two  servants 
and  a  trumpeter;  and  having  "with  much  difficulty," 
says  Varchi,  come  to  speech  with  the  general,  proffered 
him  the  eighty  thousand  florins.  Upon  which  he  was  set 
upon  by  the  tumultuous  troops,  and  "  narrowly  escaped 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  them."  In  endeavouring  to  get 
away  from  them,  and  make  his  way  back  to  Florence,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  certain  peasants  near  Camaldoli,  and 
was  here  again  in  danger  of  bis  life,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  head.  He  was,  however,  rescued  by  a  monk  of  Val- 
lombrosa.  and  by  him  conducted  to  the  neighbouring  little 
town  of  Poppi  in  the  Casentino,  or  upper  valley  of  the 
Amo,  from  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Siena,  and  so  back 
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'   to  Rome,  with  no  pleasant  tidings  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  Bourbon  and  his  brigand  anny. 

The  Vallombro8an  monk,  who  thus  bested  the  Viceroy 
at  his  need,  was,  as  Varchi  records,  rewarded  by  the 
bishopric  of  Mmro  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  whidi,  adds 
the  historian,  "  he  still  holds." 

The  fate  of  Rome  was  now  no  longer  doubtful.  Clement, 
who  by  his  penny-wise  parsimony  had  left  himself  defence- 
less, made  a  feeble  and  wholly  vain  attempt  to  put  the 
city  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  corrupt  and  cowardly 
citjzens  could  not  have  opposed  any  valid  resistance  to  tlK 
ruffian  hordes,  who  were  slowly  but  surely,  like  an  advancing 
conflagration,  coming  upon  them,  even  if  they  had  beeai 
willing  to  do  their  best.  But  the  trembling  Pope's  appeal 
to  them  to  defend  the  walls,  fell  on  the  ears  of  as  sardy 
trembling  men,  each  thinking  only  of  the  possible  chances 
of  saving  his  own  individual  person.  Yet  it  seems  deai 
that  means  of  defence  might  have  been  found,  had  not  the 
Pope  been  thus  paralysed  by  terror.  Clement  however 
was  as  one  fascinated.  Martin  du  Bellay  tells  us,  that  he 
himself,  then  in  Italy  as  ambassador  &om  Francis  I., 
hurried  to  Rome,  and  warned  the  Pope  of  his  danger  io 
abundant  time  for  him  to  have  prepared  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  by  the  troops  he  had  at  his  disposal.  Bat  no 
persuasion  availed  to  induce  Clement  to  take  any  step  for 
that  purpose.*  Neither  would  he  seek  safety  by  flight,  nor 
permit  his  unfortunate  subjects  to  do  so.  John  de  Casale, 
Henry  VIlI.'s  ambassador  at  Venice,  writes  thence  to 
Wolsey  on  the  16th  of  May, — the  fatal  tidings  of  (ie 
sack  of  the  city  having  just  reached  Venice,  as  follows. 
"He" — Clement — "refused  to  quit  the  city  for  some 
safer  place.  He  even  forbade  by  edict  that  any  one  should 
cany  anytiiing  out  of  the  gates  on  pain  of  death,  though 

•  Du  BelUy,  CoL  Pet  vol,  xrii.  p.  26. 
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many  were  anxious  to  depart^  and  carry  their  forttmes  '' 
elaewhere."  * 

Meantime  Florence,  for  her  own  protection,  had  hastily 
induced  Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino,  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Italian 
league,  and  by  taking  up  a  position  at  Incisa,  a  small  town 
in  the  upper  Valdamo,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city, 
on  the  road  to  Arezzo,  the  torrent  was  turned  off  from  the 
capital  of  the  Commonwedth.  Probably  as  soon  as  the 
invading  army  once  found  itself  to  the  south  of  Florence, 
that  wealthy  city  was  in  no  immediate  danger.  Rome 
was  metal  more  attractive  to  the  invaders,  even  had  there 
not  been  an  army  between  them  and  Florence. 

And  now  it  became  frightfully  clear  that  the  doom  of 
the  Eternal  City  was  at  hand.  On  came  the  strangely 
heterogeneous  rout  of  lawless  soldiery,  leaving  behind  them 
a  trail  of  burned  and  ruined  cities,  devastated  fields,  and 
populations  plague-stricken  from  the  contamination  engen- 
dered by  the  multitude  of  their  unburied  dead. 

On  the  6th  of  May  Bourbon  arrived  beneath  the  walls  of 
Rome.  During  the  last  few  days  the  unhappy  Pope  had 
endeavoured  to  arm  what  men  he  could  get  together  under 
Renzo  da  Ceri,  and  one  Horatius — not  Cocles  unhapppily 
— but  Baglioni.  "  Rome  contained  within  her  walls," 
says  Ranke,  "  some  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Many  of  these  men  had  seen  service. 
They  wore  swords  by  their  sides,  which  they  had  used 
freely  in  their  broils  among  each  other,  and  then  boasted 
of  their  exploits.  But.  to  oppose  the  enemy,  who  brought 
with  him  certain  destruction,  five  hundred  men  were  the 
utmost  that  could  be  mustered  within  the  city.  At  the 
first  onset  the  Pope  and  his  forces  were  overthrown."  On 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  May  the  city  was  stormed,  and 

•  The  letter  u  No.  155  in  the  oolleotion  of  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.'b 
leign,  Tol.  Ti.  p.  578. 
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given  over  to  the  unbridled  cupidity  and  brutally  of  the 
soldiers,  who  during  many  a  lon^  day  of  want  and  hard- 
ship had  been  looking  forward  to  the  hour  that  was  to 
repay  them  amply  for  all  past  sufferings,  by  the  boundless 
gratification  of  every  sense,  and  every  caprice  of  lawless 
passion.  Bourbon  himself  had  falleu  in  the  first  moments 
of  the  attack,  as  he  was  leading  his  men  to  scale  the 
walls ;  and  any  small  influence  that  he  might  have  exerted 
in  moderating  the  excesses  of  the  conquerors  was  thus 
at  an  end. 

It  does  not  lall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to 
attempt  any  detailed  account  of  the  days  and  scenes  that 
followed.  They  have  been  described  by  many  writers; 
and  the  reader,  who'  bears  in  mind  what  Rome  was, — her 
vileness,  her  cowardice,  her  imbecility,  her  wealth,  her  arts, 
her  monuments,  her  memories,  her  helpless  population  of 
rehgious  communities  of  both  sexes,  and  the  sacred 
character  of  her  high  places  and  splendours,  which  served 
to  give  an  additional  zest  to  the  nolence  of  trimnphant 
heretics, — he  that  bears  in  mind  all  these  things,  may 
safely  give  the  rein  to  his  imagination  without  any  fear  of 
overchai^ng  the  picture.  Frundsberg  had  been  wont  to 
boast  that  if  ever  he  reached  Kome,  he  would  hang  the 
Pope.  He  never  did  reach  it,  having  been  carried  off  by 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  whOe  striving  to  quell  a  mutiny  among 
his  troops  shortly  after  leaving  Bologna,  on  his  southward 
march.  But  the  threat  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
spirit  that  animated  his  army,  to  show  that  Clement  owed 
hia  personal  safety  only  to  the  strength  of  the  castle  d 
St.  Angelo,  in  which  he  sought  refuge. 
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ESeot  on  Europe  of  the  sack  of  Borne— Feeling  on  tbe  inbjeot  at  Florence— 
The  news  alow  to  reach  Florence— Dutnibonoes  at  Floienoe— (fuelled 
b;  the  troops  in  the  yioiaitf — Tarchi's  aooonnt  ot  the  state  of  Flo- 
rence—  Arrifal  of  Filippo  Stroizi  at  Pisa — His  oalonlationt,  and 
oondnot— Sends  his  \rife  to  Florence— Her  oondnot  on  reaching  the 
city  —  Position  of  the  "Ottimati" — Imbecility  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Corfona— Cri  del  Piooadiglio — CUriee  Btrozzi  at  the  Uedioi  palao^~ 
Her  addresi  to  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona— She  eends  to  her  hnsband  to 
oome  to  Florenae — Sends  her  children  ont  of  the  city — Btrozzi  oomea  to 
Florence — His  oantion — He  goes  to  the  Cardinal  at  the  Medioi  palaoO'— 
Eis  doable  dealing' — HTpoorisj  respecting  his  wife's  oondnet — He  goee 
to  the  Bitting  of  the  Great  Connoil— Retnms  to  the  Medioi— Counsela 
them  to  leave  the  city — Their  indeoiaion — Btrozit  gends  Clarice  to  them 
a  second  time— Her  address  to  the  Cardinal  and  the  jonog  princes — 
They  decide  on  qnitting  the  oi^ — Their  departure. 

The  sensation  produced  throughout  Europe  hy  the 
dreadful  misfortune  which  had  fallen  on  the  EtemaJ  City 
was  immense.  John  da  Casale,  in  the  letter  cited  above, 
says  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Rome  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  Turks,  when  they  were  in  Hungary,  as  the 
infidels  would  have  perpetrated  less  odious  outrages  and 
leas  horrible  sacrilege.*  Clerk,  bishop  of  Bath,  writes  to 
Wolsey  from  Paris  on  the  28th  of  May  following :  "  Please 
it,  your  Grace,  after  my  most  humble  recommendation,  to 
understand  that  about  the  fifteenth  of  this  moneth,  by 
letters  sent  from  Yenyce,  it  was  spoken,  that  the  Duke  of 
Burbon  with  the  armye  imperyall  by  vyolence  shold  enter 
Rome  as  the  6th  of  this  moneth ;  and  that  in  the  same 

•  state  Papers  of  Henry  Till.,  vol.  yi.  p.  079, 
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Ls.  entree  tlie  said  Doke  should  be  slajne ;  and  that  the  Pope 
"2^*  had  savyd  Himself  with  hia  Cardynalls  in  Castell  Angdl ; 
whiche  tydinges  bycanse  they  ware  not  wntten  nnto 
Venyce,  but  upon  relation  of  a  souldier,  that  came  from 
Rome  to  Viterbe,  and  bycanse  ther  cam  hither  no  maner 
of  confirmation  therof  unto  this  day,  thay  war  not  be- 
levyd.  Thb  day  ther  is  come  letters  from  Venyce  con- 
fyiming  the  same  tydinges  to  be  true.  They  write  also 
tiiat  they  have  aackyd  and  spoylyd  the  town,  and  slayne 
to  the  nombre  of  45,000,  non  parcentes  nee  etati  nee  sexui 
nee  ordini ;  amongst  other  that  they  have  murdryd  a  mar- 
veillous  BOrte  of  fryars,  and  agaynst  pristes  and  churchis 
they  have  behavyd  thymselfes  as  it  doth  become  Mnr- 
ranys  and  Lutherans  *  to  do." 

How  deeply  Wolsey  himself  was  moved  by  the  news  is 
seen  by  a  lett^  from  him  to  Heniy  YIII.,  written  on  the 
2nd  of  June  following.  He  forwards  to  the  King  the 
lettera  "  nowe  anyved,  as  wel  out  of  Frannce  as  out  of 
Italy,  confirming  the  piteous  and  lamentable  spoiles,  pil- 
lages,  with  most  cruel  murdres,  committed  by  the  Em- 
perialls  in  the  citie  of  Borne,  non  parcentes  sacris,  etati, 
sexui,  aut  reUoni;  and  the  extreme  daungier  that  the 
Foopes  Hobnes  and  Cardinallea,  who  fied  into  the  Castel 
Angel,  wer  in,  if  by  meane  of  the  armye  of  the  li^,  they 
should  not  be  shtnily  socoured  and  releved.  Which,  sire, 
is  matier  that  must  nedes  commove  and  stire  the  hartes  of 
al  good  christen  princes  and  people  to  helpe  and  put  their 
handes  with  effecte  to  the  reformacioo  therof,  and  the  re- 
pressing of  such  tirannous  *  demenour." 

Even  Charles  himself  afiected  at  least  to  mourn  t^e 
success  of  bis  own  army.  Nowhere  did  this  terrible 
Italian  misfortune  fail  to  awaken  sympathy  and  compassion 
save  in  a  rival  Italian  city.    Florence  heard  ihe  tidings, 

•  State  PapwK,  EsiiTy  YIII.,  vd  L  p.  186.  t  Hid. 
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says  Varchi,  with  the  utmost  delight.  The  same  historian 
expresses  his  own  opinioD,  that  the  sack  of  Kome  was  at  ' 
once  the  most  cruel  and  the  most  merited  chastisement 
ever  inflicted  by  heaven.*  And  another  Florentine  writer 
piously  accounts  for  the  failure  of  all  the  means  adopted  to 
'  avert  the  calamity,  by  supposing  that  it  was  God's  eternal 
purpose  then  and  thus  to  chastise  the  crimes  of  the  Roman 
preUttes ;-{- — a  theory,  it  may  occur  to  some  minds,  some- 
what damaged  by  the  unfortunate  fact,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  miseries  suffered  in  those  awful  days  were 
inflicted  on  the  unhappy  flocks  of  those  purple  shepherds. 
Nevertheless  the  sixteenth-century  theory  needs  but  a  httle 
enlarging  to  bring  it  up  to  the  level  reached  by  nineteenth- 
century  philosophy.  And  this,  too,  is  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous portion  of  the  divine  government ; — the  admoni- 
tion conveyed  thereby,  somewhat  sternly  and  peremptorily, 
as  is  the  wont  and  the  need  of  such  divine  messages, 
being,  that  all  such  purple  shepherds,  "  reges,"  Macchia- 
vellian  "  principi,"  and  other  such  dangerous  phenomena, 
are  the  faulty  product  of  the  societies  which  suffer  from 
and  by  them,  and  should  be,  like  other  maleficent  physical 
and  moral  agencies,  suppressed,  abolished,  and  got  rid  of 
as  soon  as  may  be. 

The  news  of  the  taking  by  assault  and  sack  of  Rome  did 
not  reach  Florence  till  the  12th  of  May,  having  thus  taken 
six  days  to  travd  a  distance  of  less  than  two  hundred 
miles.  It  is  one  of  the  very  rare  instances  on  record  of 
tidings  of  great  interest  and  pubUc  notoriety  travelling 
more  slowly  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  reverse 
is  generally  the  case  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  And 
this  exception  to  the  general  rule  represents  to  us,  perhaps, 
more  vividly  than  any  other  circumstance,  the  utter  deso- 
lation which  had  been  caused  by  the  march  of  Bourbon's 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  164,  ed  oit. 

t  Ammiiato,  lib.  zxx.  Gonf.  1^8. 
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army,  and  that  total  cutting  off  of  one  district  from 
another,  hy  which  a  continuation  of  wars  was  reducing  the 
country  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  as  rapidly  as  increased 
faciUty  of  intercommunication  forces  forward  civilization. 
On  the  11th  of  May,  indeed,  it  had  been  rumoured  vaguely 
in  Florence  that  Rome  had  been  successfully  attacked  by 
the  imperial  forces.  It  is  possible  that  the  goTemmeDt 
had  surer  information,  and,  in  order  to  gain  a  little  time, 
availed  themselves  of  the  fact  that  Bourbon  had  fallen,  to 
cause  it  to  be  believed  for  a  short  time  that  his  army  had 
been  routed,  and  Rome  saved.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  fatal  tidings  concealed  for  many  days. 
The  real  truth  was  soon  generally  known ;  and  then 
Florence  clapped  her  hands  for  joy. 

And  it  was  but  a  few  months  before  that  Italy  had  been 
proposing  to  herself  to  march  with  united  forces,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  "  barbarians,"  and  drive  them  out 
of  the  peninsula ! 

All  that  we  have  so  constantly  heard  about  the  muni- 
cipal rivalries  and  enmities  that  caused  Italian  mediaeval 
patriotism  to  be  ever  bounded  by  city  walls,  is  hardly 
enough  to  prepare  us  for  bearing  that  the  news  of  the 
tremendous  calamity  which  excited  the  hoiror  and  pity  of 
aU  Europe,  was  "  most  grateful  to  the  Florentines."  But 
it  is  the  Florentine  historian  Yarchi  who  assures  us  that 
it  was  so.  The  truth  was,  however,  that  it  was  not  hatred 
of  Rome  so  much  as  hatred  of  Rome's  sovereign, — ^their 
own  Pope  Giuho  de'  Medici, — which  made  the  Florentines 
rejoice  in  the  misfortune  that  had  overwhelmed  him  and 
his  Roman  subjects.  Rome's  misfortune  was  the  Tuscan 
city's  opportunity.  Clement  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo ;  and  now  or  never  was  the  time  for  Florence 
once  ^ain  to  free  herself  &om  the  incubus  of  the  Medici. 

Already  before  the  news  arrived,  the  city,  under  the 
weak  yet  violent  government  of  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona, 
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had  been  manifestiDg  symptoms  very  disquieting  to  its  ^n. 
masters.  Aud  an  incident  which  happened  on  the  26th  of  ^^^^' 
April  in  that  memorable  year,  1527,  only  ten  days  before 
the  capture  of  Rome,  might  have  served  as  a  pilot  baUoon 
to  show  the  direction  which  the  storm  of  the  great  events 
so  soon  to  follow  would  take.  The  Cardinal  Passerini  and 
the  leading  adherents  of  the  existing  government  had  gone 
out  of  the  city  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concerting  measures  for  the  defence  of  Florence 
from  Bourbon's  army  then  in  the  vicinity.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted ;  and  the  republican 
party  determined  on  attempting  a  change  of  the  govern- 
ment by  a  amp  de  main.  They  seized  the  Pdazzo  Pub- 
biicof  sounded  the  tocsin ;  cried  "Popdo!  popoh!"  and 
filled  the  piazza  with  armed  men,  all  according  to  the  old 
plan  by  which  so  many  a  revolution  bad  been  effected  in 
the  old  times.  There  were,  however,  large  bodies  of 
foreign  troops  near  at  hand,  and  the  Cardinal  returned  at 
once  into  the  city  with  a  sufScient  force  to  make  any 
attempt  at  resistance  hopeless.  Nevertheless,  the  partisans 
of  the  Medici  felt  that  this  was  not  the  moment  for  violence 
or  vengeance.  The  republicans,  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  palace,  were  persuaded,  principally  by  Francesco 
Guicciardini,  and  by  Marco  Foscari,  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, to  retire  quietly,  on  condition  that  all  should  be 
forgotten  on  both  sides.  And  thus  for  the  moment 
order  was  restored ; — such  order  as  was  possible  in  such 
a  state  of  things.  For  the  picture  drawn  in  a  few 
words  by  Varchi  of  the  aspect  of  the  city  in  those  days  is 
strikingly  suggestive  of  the  explosive  condition  of  the 
social  atmosphere. 

"  Florence,"  says  he,  "  remained  the  prey  and  the  scorn 
of  those  soldiers  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one,  however  lively  his  imagination  may 
be>  to  picture  to  himself  the  immeasurable  gloom  and  sad- 
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ui-i  ^^^  ^^^  wdghed  both  on  the  dty  and  on  the  country 
aroimd  it.  The  ktter  had  been  plundered  and  hiid  waste, 
not  less  by  those  who  professed  to  be  onr  friends  than  by 
our  enemies.  In  the  city  more  military  jerkins  than 
dtizen's  cloaks  were  to  be  seen;  Uiere  were  more  arms 
than  men ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  those  who  passed  in  the 
streets  dared  not  lift  up  their  eyes,  partly  in  shame,  and 
partly  in  fear,  and  from  utter  distsust  not  only  oi  every 
other  man,  but  even  of  themselves.  The  drums  were  con- 
tinually making  their  rounds ;  there  was  no  boor  of  day  or 
night  without  turning  out  of  the  guards  or  patrols  of 
soldiers.  At  every  slightest  alarm,  if  it  were  but  the 
falling  of  a  pike  on  the  pavement,  or  if  more  than  three 
men  stood  together,  or  if  two  talked  together  at  all 
earnestly,  the  soldiers  ran  to  the  spot  to  warn  and  threaten 
them.  Then  in  a  moment  a  tumult  wotdd  arise,  and  the 
shops  would  be  closed  in  all  haste,  and  the  citizens  would 
ran,  as  if  in  terror,  and  shut  themsdvea  into  their 
houses."* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Florence,  when  the  citizens  heard 
that  their  tyrant  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  castle  of  St 
Ang^o.  It  was  already  known  in  Florence  that  Filippo 
Strozzi  had  arrived  in  Fi3a,t  and  the  eyes  of  aU  parties  in 
the  city,  in  the  surging  tumult  and  confusion  that  im- 
mediately arose,  turned  towards  him,  as  having  more 
power  than  any  other  man  to  restore  tranquility  by 
assuring  the  ascendancy  of  one  or  the  other  party. 
Messengers  were  dispatched  to  him  io  all  haste  both 
hy  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona,  who  counted  on  him  as  an 
assured  supporter  of  the  Medici,  and  by  Niccolo  Capponi, 
who  was  his  brotfaer<in<law,  having  married  his  sister,  and 

*  Tarohi,  Stor.  Fior.  vol.  i.  p.  163,  ed.  oit. 

f  He  had  saooeeded  in  Maaping  with  hia  -wife  Clarice  from  Borne  on  the 
ere  of  the  attacli  by  BootIkid's  army,  deipita  the  sbiot  orden  of  the  Pope 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  leavo  the  atf . 
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who,  aa  lead^  of  that  part  of  the  aristocracy  which  wished    a.i>. 
to  restore  a  measure  of  constitutiona!  liberty  to  Florence   "^  * 
without  coDCediug  all  the  demands  of  the  radical  party, 
trusted  that  Strozzi  would  join  them  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  that  family. 

Never  had  Strozzi  greater  need  to  essxcise  his  much 
vaunted  prudence  than  in  dealing  with  these  rival  applica- 
tions from  hia  fellow-dtizens.  The  conjuncture  was  un- 
deniably a  difficult  one.  The  Pope — the  only  Medici  of 
the  elder  branch,  save  two  lads  and  the  little  girl  Catherine 
— ^was  the  prisoner  of  lawless  soldiers  in  St.  Angelo.  He 
was  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Emperor.  The  fortunes  of 
that  monarch  were  strougly  in  the  ascendant  ov^  those  of 
iFranras  I.  Florence,  long  heaving  with  ill-Buppreased 
anger  and  rebeUion,  was  ready  for  any  move,  however 
violent,  in  a  popular  and  democratic  direction.  No  dan* 
gerous  opposition  was  to  be  feared  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  feeble  and  frightened  Cardinal  of  Cortona,  and  on  the 
other  no  efficient  assistance  to  be  hoped  for  from  him. 
Nothing  would  have  been  easier  at  the  moment  than  for 
Strozzi  to  have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  popular 
movement,  which  would  assuredly  for  the  while  have 
carried  all  before  it.  And  many  men  might  have  deemed 
it  the  safest,  as  well  as  the  easiest  and  the  most  tempting, 
course  to  take. 

But  Filippo  Strozzi  had  little  trust  in  the  constancy  of 
Morentine  popular  sentiment,  and  much  in  the  constancy 
of  Medicean  ambition.  He  counted  much  on  the  vitality 
of  the  Papal  power,  and  little  on  any  quarrel  between  Pope 
and  Emperor  to  the  profit  of  popular  freedom.  For  he 
knew  tl^t  it  is  in  the  nature  of  popes  and  emperors  to  be 
friends  when  either  of  them  is  in  contest  with  the  people, 
and  clearly  understood  that  that  many-headed  monster  was 
the  real  never-changing  foe,  against  whom  both  pope  and 
emperor  must  wage  an  nnintermittiug  war,  equally  neces- 
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A.D.  sary  to  both  of  them.  In  a  word,  Filippo  Strozzi  could 
tell  of  more  than  one  Mediceau  restoration,  and  was  quite 
aware  of  the  great  probability  that  he  might  live  to  see 
another. 

On  the  other  himd,  it  might  well  be  questioned  whether 
it  Would  be  prudent  or  even  safe  for  Strozzi  to  enter 
Florence  io  its  present  humour  as  an  avowed  supporter 
of  the  Medici.  Besides  he  knew  them,  these  Medici,  and 
especially  ClemeDt,  well  enough  to  be  quite  sure  that  no 
compensating  gratitude  was  to  be  looked  for  from  them, 
whenever  tbe  turn  in  the  tide  of  their  fortunes  should  take 
place,  if  he  were  to  decide  on  playing  the  waiting  game  for 
their  restoration.  Again,  there  was  another  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  adopting  either  of  these  courses  frankly  and 
decidedly.  The  great  anti<Mediceaa  nobles,  who  may  be 
compared  to  our  great  whig  families,  were  anxious  to  get 
lid  of  that  great  overshadovring  Upas-tree  of  a  family,  but 
were  by  no  means  anxious  to  favour  such  a  radical  revo- 
hitioD  as  should  throw  political  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  people.  This  party,  who  were  called  the  "  Ottimati," 
-'—the  Aristocracy,  that  is  (merely  turning  Latin  into 
Crreek), — wished  in  fact  to  establ^h  an  ohgarchy  much 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Venice.  And  Strozzi  by  birth. 
by  old  family  connection,  and  by  position  in  the  city, 
naturally  belonged  to  this  party.  But  these  Ottimati  were 
exposed  to  a  twofold  danger, — one  immediate  from  popul^ 
violence,  and  one  prospective  from  Mediceau  vengeance. 

The  determination  ultimately  arhved  at  in  these  per- 
plexities by  Strozzi  was  a  characteristic  one.  Instead  of 
venturing  forward  into  the  disturbed  city  himself,  he  deter- 
mined to  send  his  wife,  the  haughty  and  high-spirited 
Clarice,  who,  Medici  as  she  was,  hated  Clement  for  his 
treachery  to  her  husband,  with  an  unforgiving  hatred,  and 
was  ready  to  go  all  lengths  and  run  all  risks  for  the  sake 
of  punishing  him.    The  feurless  lady,  accordingly,  leaving 
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her  pradent  Husband  safe  in  hiding  in  Fisa,  and  under-  ■ 
taking  to  send  for  him  when  ehe  should  have  sufficiently 
sounded  the   ground  and   prepared   the  way  for   him, 
departed  on  her  mission. 

Her  first  care  was  to  seek  a  private  interview,  on  the 
evening  of  her  arrival,  with  Niccolo  Capponi,  the  principal 
leader  of  the  Ottmaii,  or  patrician  oUgarchical  party. 
Some  others  of  the  leading  members  of  the  party  were 
admitted  to  this  secret  sitting,  in  which  Clarice,  far  more 
violently  and  frankly  than  her  husband  would  in  all  pro- 
babihty  have  approved,  exhorted  them  to  go  all  lengths  in 
expelling  the  Medici,  and  promised  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's entire  adhesion  and  co-opra«tion.  Niccolo  Capponi 
had  been  for  some  time  past  secretly  exciting  the  people, 
and  preparing  them  for  an  outbreak.  But  the  game  he 
and  his  peers,  the  other  anti-Medicean  nobles,  had  to  play 
was  a  delicate  one,  and  required  very  cautious  handling. 
The  Medici  could  not  be  turned  out  without  the  aid  of  the 
popular  element.  It  was  necessary  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  populace,  and  adopt  their  tone  and  their  watch- 
words. But  the -objects  of  these  great  Florentine  wliigs 
and  those  of  the  people  were  in  fact  wholly  different. 
"  Liberty "  was  the  cry,  to  a  certain  extent  sincere,  of 
both  the  malcontent  sections  of  the  people ;  for  both  were 
equally  deprived  of  it  by  the  Hedici.  But  the  patricians 
wanted  it  only  for  themselves;  while  the  people,  more 
ignorant  even  than  the  nobles  of  the  real  nature  and 
meaning  of  civil  hberty,  wanted  to  share  with  them  the 
power  and  privileges  in  which  they  deemed  it  to  consist. 
It  was  the  old,  old  story.  The  problem  was  to  use  the 
brute  power  of  the  masses  as  a  cat's-paw  for  drawing  the 
chesnuts  of  power,  place,  and  profit  out  of  the  Medicean 
fire.  But  the  cat  was  in  this  case  a  tiger,  with  whose 
pawB  it  was  considerably  dangerous  to  tnfie,  especially  as 
the  Florentine  public  was  quite  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
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^  mystaies  of  political  life  to  be  folly  awake  to  tlie  danger 
*  of  bong  tricked,  and  vigilantly  suspidoiis  of  the  sli^test 
symptom  of  treason  to  the  popolar  canse. 

The  bmte  force  of  the  masses,  however,  played  on  this 
occasion  a  less  importsot  part  than  is  usually  the  case 
in  mmilar  circumstances.  For  the  contemporaiy  historians 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona  had  quite 
sufficient  militaiy  force  within  the  dty  to  have  quelled  all 
revolt  by  the  strong  hand,  if  he  had  possessed  the  courage 
and  the  promptitude  to  use  it.*  Much,  theref(»e.  de- 
pended on  cowing  and  frightening  this  man,  who  was, 
acceding  to  all  writers,  utterly  inefficient  and  incapable. 
He  had  already  committed  a  serions  error  in  permitting  Uie 
Great  Council  of  dtizens  to  assemble  in  the  grand  hall  <^ 
the  Palazzo  PuiUico.  Their  tone  at  once  became  ominously 
menadng.  And  when  the  Cardinal,  alarmed  by  it,  would 
have  made  some  feeble  attempt  at  opposing  to  th^ 
growing  violence  a  military  force,  he  found  that  the  troops 
absolutely  refused  to  act  without  receiving  their  arrears  (A 
pay  in  ready  cash.  The  Cardinal  sent  for  the  city  trea- 
surer, who  was  in  fact  a  mere  deputy  of  Filippo  Strossi. 
For  the  great  capitalist  and  loan  contractor  held  that 
office  in  Florence  as  well  as  in  Rome.  This  depnty  had 
bj  private  order  from  Strozzi  deposited  the  public  chest 
with  its  contents  in  the  house  of  Lorenzo  StrOzzi/  Filippo'a 
Piagnojie  brother;  whereupon  the  cashier  told  the 
Cardinal  that  he  had  no  mon^  in  hand.  The  Cardinal 
governor  maintuned  that  there  must  be  fdnda  in  hand. 
High  words  ensued;  and  the  treasiuer  "made  a  ribald 
gesture  at  the  Cardinal,  saying,  *  take  that ! '  and  then 
went  off  to  Lucca."  Honest  Varchi  reprobates  the 
brutality  of  the  act  in  no  measured  terms,  and  gibbets 
the  cashier,  "  whose  name  was  Francesco  del  Nero,  nick- 

*  BegDi,8tomFiomtiM,li1>.iv<^i.p.  13,  edit  Hiluo,  180S. 
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named  the  Crii,  del  Piccadiglio,"  as  "the  most  irreligious   a-k. 
and  sordidly  avaricious  man  in  Florence."  • 

Bado  Valori,  a  firm  partisan  of  the  Medici,  counselled  the 
insulted  Cardinal  to  arrest  Niccolo  Capponi  at  once.  And 
Count  Fiemoferi  da  MontedogUo,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
advised  him  to  put  his  hand  in  his  own  amply  filled  purse ; 
declaring  that  if  he  would  come  forward  with  only  twenty 
thousand  crowns  for  the  soldiers,  he  would  undertake  to 
put  down  all  distorbance,  and  hold  the  city  for  the  Medici 
f^ainst  all  opposition.  But  the  Cardiaal  was  too  timid  to 
follow  the  first,  and  too  avaricious  to  accept  the  second  of 
these  counsels.!  So,  while  the  citizens  were  openly  assem- 
bling in  defiance  of  him  under  his  nose,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  evidently  imminent  insurrection  were  sitting  in  secret 
conclave,  he  with  the  two  young  Medici,  Alessandra  and 
Ippolito,  now  lads  of  sixteen,  in  his  charge,  was  sitting 
helpless  in  the  Palazzo  Medici  waiting  for  some  favourable 
turn,  the  principal  hope  of  which  htmg  on  the  message  he 
had  sent  to  Filippo  StrozzL 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  Florence  when  the  lady 
Clarice  arrived,  and  took  her  place  at  the  council-board  of 
the  insui^ent  cobles.  It  was  arranged  that  she  should 
wait  on  the  Cardinal  at  the  Palazzo  Medici  the  next 
morning.  And  the  minute  account  which  the  historians, 
Varchi  and  Segni,  have  given  of  the  lady's  visit  to  the  thra 
occupiers  of  her  ancestral  home,  shows  abundantly  that  no 
better  agent  could  have  been  selected  for  completing  the 
poor  Cardinal's  panic,  and  absolutdy  frightening  him  out 
of  the  city. 

When  she  arrived  in  hex  Utter  the  next  morning  at  the 
Medicean  palace, — ^that  magnificent  pile  of  building,  which 
is  now  known  as  the  Palazzo  Kiccardi,  and  which  everyone 
who  has  been  in  Florence  will  remember  at  the  bottom  of 

*  Tarobi,  «d.  «ib,  vol.  L  p.  170.  f  Sogta,  ed.  dt,  vol.  t  p.  13. 
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*.».  the  Via  Larga, — Ippolito  with  his  tutor,  the  Cardinal 
'  Ridolfi,  met  her  on  the  stairs  and  conducted  her  to  the 
Cardinal  governor,  who  received  her  in  the  room  next  the 
chapel ; — a  magnificent  saloon,  now  cut  up  by  partitions  for 
the  convenience  of  some  of  the  many  offices,  which  in  these 
days  are  harboured  in  the  grand  old  palace,  and  of  which 
only  the  gorgeously  gUded  and  richly  moulded  ceiling 
remains  to  testify  the  former  splendour.  The  Cardinal, 
trusting  that  she  came  to  reinforce  him,  and  not  his 
enemies,  rose  to  receive  her  with  every  mark  of  courteous 
welcome.     But  Clarice  very  quickly  undeceived  him. 

"  My  Lord !  my  Lord ! "  cried  she,  "  to  what  a  pass 
have  you  brought  us!"  In  the  midst  of  her  anger  and 
violence  the  lady  was  politic  enough,  it  will  be  observed, 
to  affect  to  consider  herself  as  a  Medici,  a  sharer  in  the 
present  troubles  of  the  family.  As  such  she  would  natu- 
rally have  more  influence  over  the  governor.  "Do  you 
think,"  she  continued,  "  that  such  conduct  as  this  is  in  aoy 
way  similar  to  that  which  my  ancestors  were  wont  to 
practise?" 

Yarchi  assures  us  that  he  has  been  particularly  carefol 
to  give  the  exact  words  she  used ;  because  it  had  been  said 
that  she  had  abused  the  Cardinal  and  the  two  young  men 
with  grossly  injurious  and  unbecoming  language,  which 
was  not  the  case.  It  wotdd  seem,  however,  &om  what 
follows,  that  the  old  writer  had  a  tolerably  large  notion  of 
what  might  be  considered  becoming,  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  the  mouth  of  an  angry  lady. 

"  Her  ancestors,"  she  continued,  "  had  been  powerful  m 
Florence,  because  such  had  been  the  will  of  the  citizena. 
They  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  absented  themselves 
from  the  city  in  obedience  to  the  popular  will,  and  had 
returned,  when  it  had  pleased  the  people  to  recall  them. 
Such  in  her  opinion  should  be  their  conduct  now.  It  was 
evidently  necessary  to  conform  themselves  to  the  condition 
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of  the  times,  seeing  the  condition  in  which  the  Pope  J^-^j 
found  himself.    Aa  for  you,"  she  continued,   turning  to 
the  young  men,  "  trust  me,  you  had  better  provide  for 
your  own  safety,  which  I  have  naturally  mote  at  heart 
than  this  Cardinal  here." 

"  The  Cardinal  made  many  attempts  to  interrupt  her, 
trying  to  get  in  a  word  of  excuse,"  says  Varchi  j  "  but  she 
never  let  him  say  a  syllable,  continually  vociferating  over 
and  over  again  the  same  words."  The  historian  Segni 
observes,  that  the  lady  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful 
power  of  tongue.  Francesco  Vittori,  Niccolo  Capponi, 
Bacio  Yalori,  and  several  other  citizens  of  note,  who  had 
come  in, — some  of  them,  it  will  be  observed  from  the 
above  names,  being  on  one  side,  and  some  on  the  other,  in 
the  differences  which  were  dividing  the  city, — tried  bard 
to  interpose  between  the  eloquent  dame  and  the  over- 
vrhelmed  Cardinal;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion, in  'the  midst  of  which  the  report  of  a  shot  was 
suddenly  beard.  It  was  supposed  afterwards  that  it  had 
been  fired  by  Frinzivalle  della  Stufa,  the  same  hairbrained 
young  man  whose  silly  attempt  at  a  conspiracy  in  favour 
of  the  Medici  in  1513  has  been  mentioned.  But  what 
his  purpose  was  on  the  present  occasion  is  not  clear.  At 
all  events,  it  had  the  effect  of  brealung  up  the  meeting ; 
and  Clarice  retired  to  the  neighbouring  house  of  the 
Ginori. 

Thence  she  immediately  wrote  to  her  husband,  uipng 
him  to  come  on  to  Florence  without  delay ;  telling  him 
that  everything  was  going  on  admirably;  and  that  his 
presence  only  was  wanted  to  complete  the  work.  She  did 
not  mention  in  her  letter  the  incident  of  the  shot  fired ; 
either  not  thinking  it  of  any  importance,  or  else  knowing 
bet  husband  well  enough  to  fear  that  it  might  awaken  his 
"  prudence  "  to  a  greater  degree  than  was  desirable.  The 
circumstance,  however,   had   induced   her  to  send  her 
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children,  Vfho  were  with  her  in  Florence,  out  to  a  villa 
belonging  to  Strozzi,  called  "  Le  Selve,"  near  Signa,  on  the 
road  to  Visa.  And  it  so  chanced,  that  their  father  coming 
np  thence  to  Florence,  met  them  on  the  road  vith  their 
tutor.  Inquiring  from  them  the  reason  of  their  quitting 
the  city,  he  heard  the  story  of  the  shot  Trhich  had  broken 
up  the  meeting  in  the  Palazzo  Medici;  whereupon  the 
prudent  banker  immediately  stopped  short,  and  determined 
not  to  Tentnre  into  the  city  that  night,  but  to  sleep  at  a 
place  called  Legnaia,  about  two  miles  on  that  side  of  it. 
The  next  morning,  however,  having  been  reassured  by 
several  of  the  party  who  went  out  to  meet  him  at  Legnaia, 
he  ventured  to  come  on  to  Florence,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  utmost  marks  of  respect  and  welcome.  We  have 
the  detailed  accotmt  of  these  events  from  three  ctmtempo- 
rary  historians,  honest,  simple,  Uberty-Ioving  Varchi  ;  re- 
spectable, grave,  scholarly  Segni ;  and  Lorenzo  Strozzi,  the 
consistent  radical  and  disciple  of  Savonarola. '  And  it  is 
worth  observing,  that  no  one  of  these  writers,  in  recording 
how  the  great  statesman  and  financier  sent  his  wife  among 
dangers  which  he  would  not  &ce  himself,  and  &om  fear 
for  his  own  person  hesitated  to  rejoin  her,  even  when 
pressingly  summoned  by  her,  manifests  the  slightest  notion 
that  he  is  telling  anything  at  all  derc^atory  to  the  diaracter 
of  the  great  man  whose  deeds  he  is  narrating.  On  the 
contrary,  all  this  excessive  care  to  keep  his  own  proper 
person  out  of  the  reach  of  possible  danger,  only  affords 
these  writers  the  occasion  for  more  of  the  eternal  laudations 
of  his  "prudence." 

Filippo  Strozzi  was  met  at  the  city  gates  and  escorted 
to  his  own  palace  by  a  large  body  of  the  leading  men  in 
Florence.  He  found  his  house  full,  says  Varchi,  of  citizens 
eager  to  welcome  bim  to  the  city,  and  learn  the  line  of 
conduct  he  was  disposed  to  adopt.  After  a  short  oouncil 
held  in  an  inner  room  with  the  principal  members  of  his 
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family  and  political  connectioiis,  it  was  decided  that  he  i-d. 
should  at  once  wait  on  the  Cardinal  governor  at  the 
Palazzo  Hedici ;  and  that  he  should  do  so  as  on  an  ordi< 
nary  occasion  of  a  simple  visit,  unarmed,  and  accompanied 
only  by  his  brother  liorenzo.  Filippo  hesitated  much,  says 
Lorenzo,  bdbre  he  would  consent  to  this,  fearing  that  the 
Medici  might  very  possibly  conceive  that  his  death  at  the 
present  conjuncture  would  greatly  tend  to  crush  the  insur- 
rectionary movement,  and  secure  their  own  position ;  and 
that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  dispatch  him  when 
he  was  in  their  hands,  and  in  their  own  house.  Varchi 
too,  it  is  fair  to  mention,  evidently  considers  that  the  step 
was  not  without  danger  from  this  cause.  Strozzi  trusted 
much,  however,  he  says,  to  the  perauasion  that  the  Cardinal 
Fasserini  was  too  "  cowardly  "  to  murder  him  thus. 

Pilippo  opened  the  interview  by  asking  for  information 
respecting  the  state  of  things  in  Florence,  pretending  to 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  all  that  had  happened,  as  one  just 
arrived  from  a  distance.  The  Cardinal  of  Cortona  appa- 
rently had  not  the  face  to  pretend  that  he  believed  a  word 
of  aU  this.  But  youi^  IppoUto,  taking  it  all  as  simple 
fact,  began  to  tell  Filippo  the  whole  story ;  how  infamously 
the  city  was  behaving, — ^how  sadly  precarious  their  own 
present  position  was, — how  greatly  in  danger  the  whole 
&bric  of  Medicean  ascendancy.  He  complained  bitterly 
of  the  conduct  of  Clarice  since  she  had  arrived  in  Florence, 
pointing  out  to  her  husband  how  unnaturally  she,  a  Medici, 
'  was  behaving  in  thus  turning  against  her  own  kin,  and 
aiding  with  strangers  to  her  blood.  He  said  that  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  her  intrigues  and  violence,  that  they  had 
consented  to  allow  the  Great  Council  to  meet  and  occupy 
itself  with  revolutionary  projects.  But,  he  added,  that 
DOW  that  Filippo  had  come,  it  would  be  easy  to  undo 
all  that,  if  only  he  were  disposed  to  stand  by  them,  and 
exert  himself  in  their  cause  in  earnest.    He  concluded  by 
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A.D.    Temindiiig  him  that  the  day  would  assuredly  come  when 
1927.  Medicean  gratitude  would  give  him  abundant  cause  to 
congratulate  himself  on  having  helped  them  in  their  hour 
of  need. 

Strozzi  repUed  with  the  utmost  affability  and  kindness. 
He  expressed  great  sorrow  for  all  that  had  occurred  in  the 
city,  and  especially  declared  himself  pained  by  the  ill  con- 
duct of  Clarice.  Had  she  not  been  a  Medici,  he  said,  "  he 
would  have  so  reprimanded  her  in  public,  and  administered 
Buch  a  chastisement  in  private,  that  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  her."  But,  added  he,  with  a  sigh,  the  real  fact 
was,  that  Clarice,  feeling  herself,  as  one  of  their  blood,  to 
be  far  superior  in  condition  to  himself,  he  unhappily  had 
not  that  amount  of  control  over  her  that  could  be  wished. 
Finally,  prudent  FiUppo  promised  to  hasten  immediately 
to  the  Great  Council  then  sitting,  and  to  see  how  fe^ 
it  might  be  possible  to  guide  the  popular  will  in  such  a 
direction  as  they  desired. 

Strozzi  in  truth  did  proceed  forthwith  to  the  hall  of  the 
Great  Council  i  and  found  there,  as  of  course  he  had  in- 
tended to  find,  that  unfortunately  things  had  aheady  gone 
much  too  far  for  it  to  be  safe  to  attempt  then  to  reverse 
the  decisions  which  the  citizens  had  come  to.  His  first 
care  was  to  send  a  message  by  a  trusty  agent  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  to  the  effect  that  his  services  were  no 
bnger  required  at  the  Palazzo  Pvbblico,  and  that  he 
might  withdraw  his  troops.  Then  he  hurried  back  to  the 
Palazzo  Medici,  and  communicated  to  the  Cardinal  and 
the  two  young  men  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  his  endea- 
vours ;  adding  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  too  late  for  there 
to  be  any  hope  of  setting  aside  the  resolutions  to  which 
the  Council  bad  come,  be  had  judged  it  in  their  interest 
by  no  means  prudent  to  risk  changing  the  favourable 
intentions  of  the  citizens  towards  them,  by  advancing  any 
obnoxious  pretensions  on  their  behalf.    The  "  favourable  " 
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resolutions  on  which  the  popular  Council  had  decided  were  *-d. 
that  the  Medici  should  not  be  exiled,  nor  cited  to  give  any 
account  of  the  past ;  but  were  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
city,  or  to  reside  in  it  at  their  pleasure,  on  the  same  terms  . 
as  any  other  citizens.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
however,  that  no  real  intention  or  expectation  existed  that 
the  latter  alternative  should  or  would  be  accepted. 

To  the  two  young  scions  of  the  Medici,  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  consider  themselves  as  princes,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  such  a  posi- 
tion, and  not  a  shadow  of  a  conception  of  its  duties  and 
responsibilities,  this  indulgent  permission  to  live  as  private 
citizens  in  the  city  they  had  looked  to  rule  and  to  tax  as 
despots,  was  gall  and  wormwood.  But  there  appeared  no 
present  possibility  of  resisting ;  and,  indeed,  very  signifi- 
cant symptoms  began  to  manifest  themselves,  which  indi- 
cated that  the  temper  of  the  populace,  despite  the  decree 
of  the  Great  Council,  was  such  as  might  make  it  imprudent 
for  them  to  think  of  availing  themselves  of  the  permission 
to  remain  in  the  city  on  any  terms.  The  Florentines,  as 
Varchi  says,  "  did  not  feel  themselves  to  be  free,"  as  long 
as  any  of  the  detested  race  were  yet  in  their  old  lair. 
They  were  bent  on  changing,  as  they  significantly  phrased 
it,  "  not  the  wine  only,  but  the  flask  also."  The  tide  of 
popular  feeling  was  rapidly  rising  from  hour  to  hour ;  and 
those  who  best  knew  Florence  and  its  people,  saw  that  it 
might  very  soon  become  a  question  whether  the  young 
heirs  of  the  Medicean  fortunes  might  be  allowed  to  get 
out  of  the  city  in  safety. 

As  for  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona,  what  with  fears  for  his 
own  safety,  and  a  sense  of  the  account  he  would  one  day 
have  to  render  to  Clement  for  the  management  which  had 
allowed  matters  to  come  to  this  pass,  he  lost  all  presence 
of  mind,  and  became  even  more  incapable  than  ever  of 
judging  soundly  either  for  others  or  himself. 

VOL.  IT.  a  o 
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Under  these  circumstances  Strozzi  went  again  to  the 
Palazzo  Medici,  to  point  out  to  the  young  men  the  con- 
dition of  matters  in  the  city,  and  to  urge  on  them  the 
prudence  of  departing,  while  they  were  yet  free  to  do  so. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  prudent,  cautious  Filippo  was 
really  anxious  to  get  them  away  safely  out  of  the  city,  and 
to  avoid  the  danger  from  popular  violence  which  menaced 
them.  But  it  was  difficult  to  bring  tliem  to  any  decision, 
and  time  pressed.  Already  their  departure  from  the  city 
in  safety  was  a  more  doubtful  and  hazardous  matter  than  it 
would  have  been  an  hour  earlier,  for  the  streets  were  be- 
ginning to  be  filled  with  people  more  or  less  violently 
hostile  to  them.  The  wind  of  the  popular  wrath  was  evi- 
dently rising,  and  threatened  storm.  The  Cardinal  and 
the  yotmg  men  had  closeted  themselves  together  in  an 
inner  room  of  the  palace,  promising  that  they  would  give 
Strozzi  an  answer  shortly.  But  the  minutes  went  on. 
Filippo  was  becoming  uneasy,  and  more  and  more  anxious 
as  to  the  result ;  and  still  no  answer  came. 

Strozzi  became  alarmed  and  angry ;  and  as  the  best 
mode  of  hastening  their  deliberations  determined  to  set 
Clarice  on  them. 

"  Clarice ! "  cried  he  to  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  palace 
awaiting  the  result  (it  is  the  historian  Segni  who  has  re- 
corded the  incident  and  the  words),  "  Clarice,  it  would  be 
well  that  they  should  be  quick  about  making  up  their 
minds  in  there ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  do  whatever  you  deem 
best  to  hasten  them." 

The  cautious  banker  did  not  wish  that  these  princelings 
should  have  any  harsh  words  to  quote  against  him  here- 
after. 

But  Clarice  no  sooner  got  the  above  hint  from  her 
husband,  than  she  went  into  the  room  where  the  old  man 
and  the  two  young  ones  were  hesitating  in  an  agony  of 
indecision ;  and  "  with  a  face,"  says  Segni,  "  full  of  in- 
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ciigQatioQ  and  contempt,  and  with  manly  bearing,  said, 
raising  her  voice  so  that  it  was  heard  by  those  outside : 
'  It  would  be  disgraceful  to  me,  who  am  a  woman,  to  be 
thus  incapable  of  coming  to  a  decision  to  adopt  or  reject 
the  course  which  has  been  proposed  to  you,  as  the  safest, 
if  not  perhaps  the  most  honourable.  The  time  for  con- 
sideration was,  when  you  were  so  conducting  yourselves  as 
to  bring  things  to  this  pass.  It  was  not  thus  that  my 
ancestors  ruled  and  gained  the  affections  of  the  Florentines. 
But  you  by  your  conduct  show  plainly  enough,  if  it  had 
not  been  known  before,  that  you  are  not  of  the  blood  of 
the  Medici.*  And  I  say  this,  not  of  you  only,  but  of 
Pope  Clement,  wrongfully  Pope,  and  most  righteously  now 
prisoner  in  St.  Angelo.  The  reputation  of  the  family 
may  go  to  the  dogs  for  me !  And  for  you,  go  out  from  a 
house,  and  from  a  city,  neither  of  which  belong  to  you 
either  by  right  of  birth  or  by  your  own  merit.  Go  !  and 
lose  no  time  in  setting  about  it ! '  "t 

The  lady  Clarice  had  indeed,  as  the  hbtorian  gravely 
remarks,  a  wonderful  power  of  tongue. 

The  Cardinal  and  the  two  lads  were,  says  Segni,  "  so 
overwhelmed  by  such  words  so  spoken  by  such  a  woman," 
that  they  at  once  professed  their  willingness  to  go ;  only 
imploring  that  Strozzi  would  see  them  safe  out  of  the 
town.  This,  however,  was  no  longer  a  very  easy  task  to 
undertake.  The  whole  length  of  the  Via  Larga  lay  be- 
tween the  Medici  palace  and  the  city  gate ;  and  it  was 
DOW  closely  thronged  by  a  threatening  crowd.  However, 
Strozzi  and  Niecolo  Capponi  promised  to  ride  with  them 
to  the  gate.  And  though,  as  they  passed  along  the  street, 
more  than  one  voice  was  heard,  says  Varchi,  to  mutter  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the  Horentines  would  repent 

*  She  alluded  to  the  illegitimacy  of  the  young  men,  and  of  Clement, 
t  Segni,  vol.  i.  p.  IT,  cd.  cit. 
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A.n.  having  allowed  them  to  depart  alive,  they  reached  the  gate 
unharmed,  and  rode  that  night,  accompanied  by  Strozzi,  to 
the  Medicean  villa  of  Poggio  k  Caiano,  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  Horcnce  on  the  road  to  Pistoia. 

And  thus  was  completed  the  third  expulsion  of  the 
Medici  from  Florence,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1 527. 
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Strani  at  Piatoia — He  aocompanlea  the  young  pKnoei  to  Lttooa^-Diffioally 
about  the  fortmses  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn — IppoUto  ontwita  Strozzi — He 
i*  ill  looked  on  at  his  retom  to  Florenoe — Condnot  of  CUrioe  Stiozzi 
at  Florence-— Kiooold  Gapponi  Buspeoted  bj  the  people — Stiozzi's  le- 
tdrement  to  Lyons— Popular  feeling  towards  the  "  Ottimati "— Miatoke 
between  libertjr  and  equality — Foiitian  of  Florence  with,  regard  to  the 
powen  of  Eorope — Foliay  proposed  by  Cap poui— Character  and  conduct 
of,  the  Italian  army  of  the  League — And  of  FrEtnocMW  Maria  della 
EoTere— Polioy  adTeoat«d  by  Capponi  rejected— Hopeless  position  of 
Florenoe— Florentine  government  characterised  by  Tarohi — By  Camhi 
— Conduct  of  Venice^Dilemma  in  which  Florence  was  placed — Pesti- 
lence in  Florenoe  in  1627 — All  aooounts  with  the  government  since 
lfil2  to  be  revised— Effect  of  this  decree — Danger  from  Bourbon's 
army— Destrnction  of  the  city  of  Kami — InoreoBiDg  virulence  of  the 
pestilence — Impruneta  Yirgin — Famine  in  Florence — Eaoape  of  the  Pope 
from  St.  Angelo — Agreement  between  him  and  the  Emperor — The 
Pope  reaehes  Orvieto— Situation  of  that  city — Account  of  the  Pope's 
sqonm  at  Orvieto  by  English  ambaasadore— Clement's  professions 
while  at  Orvieto —<  Factions  in  Florence  —  "Piagnoni"  —  Spiritual 
tyranny  not  tolerated  —  "Ottimati" — Benewal  of  the  pestilence- 
Character  of  Capponi— His  proposal  to  make  Jesos  Christ  King  of 
Florence — The  proposition  accepted,  and  pat  in  execution. 

Stbozzi,  having  quitted  the  two  youag  Medicean  princes 
at  Poggio  a  Caiano,  went  on  to  Pistoia  in  obedience  to 
letters  &oin  the  magistrates  at  Florence,  which  had  been 
sent  after  him,  requiring  him  to  go  thither  for  the  purpose 
of  appeasing  a  tumultuous  outbreak  that  had  arisen  on 
the  news  of  the  Florentine  revolution,  between  the  members 
of  the  two  hereditary  factions  which  had  disturbed  Pistoia 
by  their  traditional  hatred  for  so  many  generations.*     He 

•  The  Panciatichi  and  Cancellieri. 
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.  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mission ;  and 
'■  was  returning  towards  Florence,  when  he  met  the  two 
princes,  with  the  Cardinal  of  Cortoua,  on  the  road.  In 
reply  to  his  inquiries,  they  said  that  they  were  going  to 
Lucca.  And  Strozzi,  in  no  hurry  probably  to  return  just 
yet  to  the  seething  and  dangerous  confusion  of  Florence, 
said  that  he  would  go  thither  with  them.  As  it  turned 
oat,  however,  the  "  prudent "  man  was  by  this  step  running 
his  head  into  much  worse  troubles  than  he  would  have  in 
all  probability  encountered  had  he  returned  to  Horence. 
For  at  Lucca  letters  from  the  magistrates  were  handed  to 
him,  telling  him  that  the  orders  which  the  Medici  had, 
before  they  were  permitted  to  leave  Florence,  been  com- 
pelled to  send  to  the  commandants  of  the  fortresses  of 
Fisa  and  Leghorn,  enjoining  those  officers  to  give  up  the 
places  held  by  them  to  the  Republic,  had  been  refused  by 
them.  The  captains  of  these  strongholds  doubtless  knew 
perfectly  well  that  upon  this  occasion  they  were  acting 
according  to  the  wishes  of  their  masters  by  disobeying 
their  written  orders.  Bat  it  was  important  to  the  Ke- 
pubUc  to  have  those  places  in  its  hands ;  and  the  letters 
which  reached  Strozzi  at  Lucca  enjoined  him  not  to  lose 
his  hold  upon  the  young  princes  until  the  fortresses  were 
given  up. 

The  commandant  at  Fisa  had  written  that  he  would 
surrender  the  place  if  ordered  to  do  so  by  Ippolito  in 
person.  The  regular  course,  according  to  the  military 
rules  of  the  time,  required  that  an  officer  entrusted  witii 
the  safe  holding  of  a  garrisoned  fort  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances obey  any  order  to  give  it  up  unless  accom- 
panied  by  the  "password"  arranged  between  him  and 
his  superior.  If  this  password  were  spoken,  it  would 
have  been  their  duty  to  obey,  speak  the  word  who  might. 
But  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona  and  the  young  men  asserted 
that  this  password  was  in  Clement's  own  keeping.    Under 
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these  circumstances,  Strozzi  took  IppoUto  with  him  from  ■ 
Lucca  to  Pisa,  and  suffered  him  to  enter  the  fortress  alone, 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  commandant  to  give  it 
up.  After  awhile  the  young  man  came  out,  declaring,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  the  commander  was  obsti- 
nate, and  absolutely  refused  to  obey  any  order  unaccom- 
panied by  the  proper  password.  Strozzi,  however,  took 
Ippolito  to  task  so  severely,  and  pointed  out  to  him  so 
strongly  the  probability  that  he  and  his  family  might  lose 
all  they  possessed  in  Florence,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  ever 
returning  thither,  if  he  persisted  in  deceiving  the  Republic, 
that  he  at  last  confessed  that  the  password  was  in  the 
keeping  of  one  Don  Angelo  Marzi,  who  was  then  in  Lucca. 
And  he  wrote  to  that  officer  under  Strozzi's  direction  an 
order  to  send  him  the  password  by  the  return  of  the 
messenger.  When  this  was  dispatched,  the  young  man, 
pleading  weariness,  retired  to  his  chamber  to  sleep.  Strozzi 
then  bethought  him  that  it  would  be  well  to  place  a  guard 
around  the  fortress,  to  make  sure  that  no  fresh  force  was 
surreptitiously  introduced  into  it.  But  as  he  was  too 
cautious  to  venture  on  giving  the  necessary  orders  without 
communicating  with  the  governor  of  the  city,  he  quitted 
the  house  in  which  Ippolito  was  "  sleeping  in  his  .chamber  " 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  that  authority.  The 
governor  gave  his  ready  assent  to  the  proposed  step,  and 
POippo  left  him  to  take  measures  for  its  execution.  But 
upon  returning  to  his  quartera,  where  he  had  left  Ippolito, 
he  learned  that  as  soon  as  ever  bis  back  had  been  turned, 
the  young  man  had  made  an  end  of  his  siesta,  and  h^ 
quitted  Pisa. 

Strozzi  was  bitterly  mortified,  as  his  brother  admits,  at 
having  been  thus  foiled  by  a  boy  of  sixteen.  But  the  in- 
cident had  worse  results  than  the  mere  mortification  of  his 
vanity.  Florence  was,  as  he  knew,  in  a  very  suspicious 
mood ;  and  he  foresaw  that  the  popular  voice  would  be 
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A.n.  sure  to  accuse  him  of  having  connived  at  the  escape  of  the 
^^^'"  Medicean  prince,  in  the  teeth  of  the  order  he  had  received 
not  to  let  either  of  them  go  out  of  his  sight  till  the  for- 
tresses had  been  given  up. 

When  he  returned  to  Florence  he  found,  moreover,  that 
Clarice  had  on  her  part  been  acting  in  a  manner  strongly 
calculated  to  offend  the  popular  feeling,  and  to  attract 
suspicion  towards  herself,  and  thus  confirm  the  idea  which 
had  taken  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  that  Strozzi  was 
playing  a  false  and  double  game.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  Clarice  was  most  sincerely  in  earnest  in  her  hatred  to 
Clement,  and  in  her  vigorous  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
hunting  out  from  the  city  the  governor,  and  the  two  ques- 
tionable Medicean  scions  under  his  protection.  But  it 
might  well  be  questioned  whether  her  zeal  for  their  expul- 
sion did  not  arise  rather  from  their  not  being  Medici, 
properly  and  duly  such,  than  from  their  being  so.  It 
excited  her  extreme  indignation  to  see  all  the  Medicean 
honours  and  ascendancy  in  the  hands  of  three  illegitimate 
individuals,  in  the  case  of  one  of  whom — Alessandro — ^the 
parentage  on  either  side  was  very  uncertain.  Clarice  ha- 
self  was  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Fietro,  great-grandson 
of  Cosmo,  "Pater  patriae;"  and  that  high-spirited  and 
high-handed  lady,  who  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  feel  that 
her  sex  was  any  bar  to  her  own  inheritance  of  the  family 
honours,  had  since  the  departure  of  the  Medici  and  of  her 
husband  been  behaving  in  a  manner  which  had  attracted 
much  unfavourable  observation. 

,  No  sooner  had  the  Medici  palace  been  left  empty  than 
she  had  transferred  her  residence  thither,  and  gathered 
around  her  a  knot  of  the  leading  men  of  the  "  Ottimati." 
Niccolo  Capponi  and  some  of  the  others  were  "  visiting  her 
there  at  aU  hours,"  says  Varchi,  "so  that  there  was  a 
constant  coming  and  going  of  citizens  about  the  house," 
which  made  much  talk,  and  gave  rise  to  sinister  suspicions 
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amongst  the  people.  Was  the  lady  Clarice  affecting  to  hold 
court  there  in  the  old  palace  ?  Was  that  house  to  be  made 
once  again  the  centre  of  the  city  ?  Niccolo  Capponi,  who 
had  been  chosen  Gonfaloniere  for  one  year  by  the  Great 
Council,  received  more  than  one  warning,  that  if  he  valued 
his  own  safety  he  would  be  less  often  seen  coming  and 
going  through  the  doors  of  the  Palazzo  Medici.  "  Niccolo," 
said  a  friend  to  him  once  during  that  period,  "  you  will  get 
yourself  torn  to  pieces  one  of  these  days,  if  you  continue  to 
frequent  that  house." 

Such  being  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  Strozzi, 
when  he  returned  to  Florence,  was,  as  his  brother  assures 
us,  well  received  by  his  fellow-nobles  of  the  liberal  party ; 
but  was  looked  upon  with  universal  suspicion  and  aversion 
by  the  body  of  the  people.  The  very  fact  indeed  of  his 
still  standing  well  with  the  members  of  the  '.'  Ottimati " 
was  calculated,  in  the  temper  of  mind  which  was  rapidly 
gaining  ground  in  the  city,  to  ruin  his  reputation  more 
compietely  with  the  general  public.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  prudent  banker,  looking  not  only  to  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  the  city,  but  also  to  the  stormy  and 
very  doubtful  future  which  was  before  it,  judged  that 
his  wisest  course  would  be  to  eclipse  himself  entirely  for 
awhile.  He  withdrew  therefore  to  his  beautiful  villa  of 
lie  Selve,  and  after  awhile  to  the  still  safer  and  more  distant 
retirement  of  Lyons,  appearing  no  more  on  the  troublous 
scene  of  Florentine  history  till  after  the  final  fall  of  the 
liberty  of  his  country.* 

Very  shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  which 
had  been  effected  in  the  manner  described  by  the  united 
force  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the  conviction  that 

*  The  remainder  ef  hia  mnarkable  oareer  may  be  found  deaeribed  at 
length  in  the  "Life  of  Filippo  Strozzi,"  bj  tbe  preeent  writer,  from  which 
work  BOoh  porlioos  as  form  a  ueeeseary  part  of  tbe  general  history  of 
Florence  have  been  inoorporated  in  tiie  text. 
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the  former  were  plotting  to  tiim  the  revolution  wholly 
to  their  own  advantage,  took  complete  possession  of 
the  public  mind.  "  These  fellows,"  said  the  popular 
orators, — it  is  Varchi  who  thus  gives  the  pith  of  the 
democratic  grumblings,  which  were  agitating  the  people, — 
"these  nobles  are  not  striving  for  freedom  of  life  and 
popular  government,  not  a  bit  of  it !  What  they  want  is 
the  concentration  of  power  in  a  few  hands, — ^that  which 
they  call,  with  their  Greek  names,  that  they  think  we  do 
not  understand,  an  aristocracy.  They  have  not  turned  out 
the  Medici  in  order  that  we  may  be  free,  but  only  to 
serve  their  own  greatness.  These  men  have,  as  the 
proverb  says,  honey  in  their  mouths ;  but  they  keep  the 
razor  ready  at  their  girdle.  What  is  this  board  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  which  they  have  appointed, 
other  than  the  oligarchy,  which  they  have  always  been 
drivmg  atP  Who  does  not  know  that  the  man,  who 
won't  have  you  as  an  equal  and  compeer,  wants  to  have 
you  his  slave  ?  It  is  quite  clear,  that  if  we  would  be  men, 
and  not  the  oppressed  subjects  of  three  hundred  tyrants 
instead  of  one,  we  must  be  vigilant,  and  mark  well  what 
they  are  doing,  and  not  attend  to  what  they  say." 

Here  we  have  the  old  ever-recurring  mistake,  which  bo 
fatally  set  the  populations  of  mediaeval  Italy  on  a  false 
track  in  their  quest  of  liberty ;  and  which,  down  to  the 
failure  of  the  last  of  their  many  violent  struggles  to  escape 
from  bondage,  has  ever  prevented  the  kindred  race  to  the 
north  of  the  Alps  from  making  any  progress  towards  social 
freedom.  It  is  the  mistake  of  equahty  for  liberty.  "  Who 
does  not  know,  that  the  man  who  will  not  have  yon  for  a 
compeer,  wants  to  have  you  as  a  slave,"  said  the  Florentine 
democrats.  And  here  lies  the  root  of  the  error.  It  was 
not  good  government  that  these  men  wanted  and  were 
determined  to  have,  but  a  share  in  the  privilege  of  govern- 
ing ; — not  that  the  government  should  be  so  checked  and 
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rendered  responsible  as  to  secure  the  cessation  of  abuses  < 
advantageous  to  the  governors,  but  that  such  advantages 
should  be  shared  among  a  more  largely  constituted 
oligarchy, — an  oligarchy  still,  it  must  be  always  remem- 
bered, even  if  the  power  were  shared  by  every  inhabitant 
of  Florence;  for  there  was  no  question  or  idea  among 
those  municipal  aristocrats  of  grauting  any  measure  of 
political  freedom  to  their  extra-mural  subjects ; — not  that 
every  individual  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  individual  will  to  the  utmost  extent  compatible  with 
the  like  exercise  of  right  by  his  neighbour;  but  that  a 
.much  larger  number,  all  perhaps  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Florence,'  should  in  a  corporate  capacity  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  tyrannizing  over  each  in  his  individual  capacity,  as 
over  the  disfranchised  population  of  the  country  districts 
and  subject  towns. 

In  this  temper  of  the  commonalty,  "  treason  "  was  the 
accusation  lightly  conceived  and  readily  bandied  about, 
respecting  this  and  the  other  of  the  "  Ottimati "  chiefs  of 
the  revolution.  Of  treason  to  the  popular  cause,  as  it  was 
understood  by  the  people,  they  were,  no  doubt,  guilty 
■  every  man  of  them.  There  is  no  question  whatever,  but 
that  the  intention  of  the  whole  party  of  the  "  Ottimati," 
was,  as  the  popular  leaders  asserted,  to  keep  in  their  own 
hands  as  closely  as  possible  all  that  power  and  influence  in 
the  state  which  they  had  succeeded  in  taking  &om  the 
Medici.  But  as  popular  suspicion  always  points  to  the 
delinquency  which  it  most  hates  and  dreads,  rather  than 
to  that  which  is  most  logically  consistent  with  the  people's 
own  theory  of  the  desires  and  plans  of  the  suspected, 
collusion  with  the  Medici  was  the  crime  for  which  the 
popular  eye  was  most  vigUantly  on  the  watch,  and  which 
most  violently  excited  the  popular  wrath. 

There  had  never  been,  however,  any  crisis  in  the  history 
of  Florence  at  which  that  larger  knowledge  of  the  move- 
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*'^-  ments  and  intentions  of  foreign  sovereigns,  and  that  juster 
appreciation  of  the  weight  of  the  forces  in  action  throughout 
Europe,  which  was  far  more  likely  to  be  found  among  the 
Ottimati  than  among  their  opponents,  was  more  absolutely 
needed  for  the  safety  of  the  city.  The  position  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  in  any  case  a  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous one.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  revolution, 
which  had  so  suddenly  severed  the  connection  between 
Horence  and  the  Medici,  the  Republic  had  been  dragged 
by  Clement  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  tortuous  and 
ever-shifting  policy.  It  had  found  itself  altogether  without 
will  or  act  of  its  own,  now  the  ally  of  the  Emperor,  and 
now  again  of  the  French  king,  with  a  perplexing  rapidity 
of  alternation.  Clement's  latest  move  had  been  formally 
to  make  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  even  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  Emperor's  troops  were  on  the  point  of  sacking  his 
city  and  making  him  a  prisoner.  This  "  alliance,"  strange 
as  were  the  deeds  that  inaugurated  it,  was  of  course  equi- 
valent to  making  the  French  king  Clement's  enemy.  The 
Florentines  had  been,  as  the  Pope's  subjects,  up  to  the 
moment  of  this  sudden  change  of  the  Papal  pohcy,  in 
league  with  France  and  the  Venetians  against  the  Emperor.  ' 
Now  Clement  was  the  most  dreaded  and  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  Florence ;  while  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  two  great  powers  was  most  the  friend  or  most  the 
enemy  of  the  Pope. 

In  this  strange  and  puzzling  state  of  matters,  what  line 
of  policy  was  Florence  to  adopt  for  her  own  safety  and  the 
preservation  of  her  independence  P  Tlie  question  was  a 
sufficiently  embarrassing  one.  Was  the  league  with  France 
which  was  in  existence  up  to  the  moment  of  the  revolution 
that  separated  Florence  from  Clement,  or  at  all  events  up 
to  the  moment  when  the  Pope  broke  it  by  his  suddenly- 
made  alliance  with  the  Emperor's  viceroy,  to  be  maintained 
for  the  sake  of  protection  from  the  lawless  army  at  that 
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moment  engaged  in  pillaging  Rome  ?  Or  was  Florence  to 
seek  a  defence  against  the  vengeance  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Medicean  party  by  taking  the  side  of  the  Emperor,  who 
wa3  to  be  supposed  to  be  the  Pope's  enemy,  despite  the 
terms  recently  made  between  the  Holy  Father  and  the 
Viceroy,  inasmuch  as  the  former  was  held  in  durance  by 
him  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  safest  poUcy  for 
Florence  would  be  to  side  in  any  case  with  that  one  of  the 
two  great  powers  which  was  the  Pope's  enemy.  But  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  say  which  this  was,  and  still 
more,  which  of  the  two  was  most  likely  to  be  so  a  month 
later. 

Niccolo  Capponi,  in  a  long  speech  preserved  by  the 
historian  Varchi  in  the  third  book  of  his  history,  charac- 
teristically advocated  a  middle  course.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Niccolo  Capponi  was  an  honest  man, 
as  men  went  in  that  time  and  country,  and  that  he  was 
anxious  to  take  what  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  safest  course  for  his  country.  But  he  was 
essentially  a  weak  man ;  "  not  the  bravest  man  in  the 
world,"  says  Varchi,  and  Hable  not  only  to  be  frightened, 
but  to  be  over  persuaded  into  vacillation  ruinous  to  the 
policy  which  he  wished  to  support. 

He  urged  the  Great  Council  to  forbear  firom  committing 
themselves  to  an  alliance  with  either  of  the  powers  which 
divided  Europe,  and  would  doubtless  shortly  be  again  in 
arms.  He  would  have  had  the  Republic  cautiously  abstain 
at  the  same  time  from  aught  that  could  give  umbrage  to 
either  party,  and  meantitne  make  such  active  use  of  the 
present  momentary  lull  in  the  European  tempest  by 
strengthening  itself  with  arms  and ,  troops,  as  to  become 
an  ally  worth  bidding  for  by  either  of  the  contending 
parties.  He  pointed  out  justly  enough  to  the  citizens, 
who  seem  to  have  formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  English 
king's  power,  and  of  the  assistance  to  be  expected  from 
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him,  the  very  smaU  foundation  which  existed  for  any 
SQch  hope.  And  it  is  curious  to  find  the  "  divisos  orbe 
Britannos"  still  spoken  of  in  much  the  same  terms  as 
Capponi's  ancestors  would  have  used  some  fifteen  hundred 
years  before.  "  To  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  such  a 
quarter,"  says  he,  "  I  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  even 
supposing  the  Xing  of  England  wished  to  help  us,  he  is  so 
far  off  and  so  separated,  not  only  from  Italy,  but  from  "the 
whole  world,  that  he  could  have  no  power  of  doing  so; 
and  in  the  next  place,  that  the  King  of  England  cares  as 
much  for  our  liberty  as  we  care  for  his."  As  to  Erancis 
and  an  aUiance  with  him,  he  argues,  that  assuredly  more 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  anger  of  the  Emperor,  should 
Florence  take  part  against  him  in  a  quarrel  which  in  no 
wise  concerned  her,  than  could  be  hoped  from  the  King  of 
France,  attentive  only  to  his  own  interests.  Einaily,  he 
addressed  himself  to  those  who  thought  that  Florence 
might  be  in  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  forces  of  the 
Italian  league  under  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  if  she 
should  dechne  to  remain  a  member  of  the  confederation. 
This  army,  as  has  been  seen,  had  in  truth  done  but  httle. 
It  had  indeed  stood  between  Florence  and  the  invading 
army  under  Bourbon,  but  had  not  been  called  upon  to 
strike  a  blow  in  her  defence,  because  the  invaders  had 
moved  off  southwards  towards  Rome,  which  latter  city  the 
forces  of  the  league  had  made  no  attempt  to  protect  either 
before  or  after  the  fatal  6th  of  May.  The  historian  Segni* 
declares  that  the  spectacle  of  their  utter  inactivity  was  the 
worst  aggravation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Bx>man3,  and  of 
the  unhappy  Pope's  misery  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Aogelo.  Indescribable  horrors  were  being 
perpetrated  in  Rome.  The  soldiery  who  occupied  the 
city,  enervated  by  wallowing  in  every  lawless  excess,  and 

•  Vul.  i.  booi  i.  p.  ao,  eJ.  oit, 
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disorganized  by  the  total  absence  of  all  discipline,  had  a.d. 
been  little  capable  of  resisting  an  attack.  Yet  the  Italian  ^  ^' 
army,  thirty  thousand  strong,  besides  artillery  and  three 
thousand  cavalry,  and  well  supplied  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  war,  had  made  not  the  smallest  attempt  to  reheve  the 
city ;  but  after  mocking  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate 
Clement  and  his  miserable  subjects  by  hovering  on  the 
neighbouring  hills  for  a  month,  quietly  moved  off  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  and  left  the  Pontiff  and  Rome  to  their 
fate.  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovcre,  their  leader,  had  the 
reputation  of  a  brave  man  and  a  skilful  general.  It  was, 
however,  hardly  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  a  Delia  Rovere 
should  be  very  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  succour  a  Medici 
in  his  need.  The  injury  done  him  by  Leo  X.  in  forcibly 
dispossessing  him '  of  his  Duchy  of  Xlrbino,  in  order  to 
bestow  it  on  that  Pope's  nephew  Lorenzo,  was  too  gross 
and  too  recent  to  be  easily  forgotten  or  forgiven.  But  let 
his  motives  for  inaction  have  been  what  they  may,  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  either 
as  a  soldier,  as  a  patriot,  or  as  a  man,  without  reprobation. 
And  even  Clement's  enemies  in  Florence  seem  to  have  felt 
that  an  Italian  general  who  could  look  calmly  on  while  an 
Italian  city,  and  that  city  Rome,  was  being  plundered  and 
outraged  by  barbarians,  held  out  as  httle  inducement  to 
any  party  to  trust  to  him  for  protection  as  to  fear  his 
hostility.  Capponi  evidently  thought  that  his  extraordinary 
inaction  had  been  caused  by  mere  cowardice. 

"  As  if,"  he  cries,*  "  it  were  not  well  known  that  these 
troops  are  more  terrible  to  peasants  than  to  soldiers,  and 
are  better  skilled  in  robbing  farms  than  in  taking  for- 
tresses !  Have  we  not  seen  them  readier  far  to  plunder 
and  devour  the  towns  which  receive  them,  than  to  assault 
and  take  those  which  resist  them  ?    Have  they  not  proved 

*  See  his  ipwcli  in  th«  Council  as  preserred  by  Yurchi. 
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themselves,  in  a  word,  neither  willing  to  defend  their 
■  friends  nor  able  to  injure  their  enemies?" 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  line  of  policy  urged 
on  the  Republic  by  Capponi  was  upon  the  whole  the  best 
and  wisest  that  could  have  been  adopted  by  them.  The 
citizens  listened  to  his  speech  with  attention,  and  at  its 
conclusion  gave  him  their  applause ; — but  recorded  their 
votes  for  his  opponents.  And  it  was  determined  to  renevr 
the  league  with  Francis  and  to  defy  the  Emperor.  That 
vote  sealed  the  fate  of  Florence. 

Not  that  there  is  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
contrary  decision  upon  that  occasion,  or  indeed  any  line  of 
conduct  which  could  have  been  adopted,  would  have  per- 
manently secured  Florentine  liberty  and  independence.  It 
perished,  indeed,  by  the  hand  of  Charles,  in  pursuance  of 
the  conditions  of  the  right  royal  bargain  made  between 
him  and  Clement.  The  Emperor  had  a  principle  to  carry 
out.  The  Pope  had  a  yengeance  to  gratify.  Both  had  to  find 
princely  and  "  honourable "  positions  for  their  children ; 
the  former  for  his  bastard  daughter,*  who  was  to  be 
duchess,  and  the  latter  for  hia  bastard  son,  who  was  to  be 
duke  of  the  sacrificed  city.  For  the  sake  of  these  motives 
Horence  was  besieged  and  taken.  But  would  the  for- 
bearance of  these  imperial  and  priestly  tyrants  have  per- 
manently changed  its  destinies  ?  Was  there  at  that  time 
any  possibility  of  a  well-ordered  free  government  in  Flo- 
rence P  Did  the  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  nation  of  freemen 
hang  trembling  in  the  scale  while  Capponi  harangued,  and 
the  Florentines  applauded  one  opinion  and  voted  for 
another? 


'  The  main  point  in  Uiis  iofunous  bargain  ooDclnded  between  Cle- 
ment VII.  and  Charles  T.,  at  Barcelona,  on  the  29tli  of  June,  and  ratified 
by  those  polentateE  in  person,  at  Bologna,  on  the  following  Sib  of  NoTember, 
1529,  was  that  Margaret,  the  illegitiinate  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  shoold 
marrj-  Clement's  (probable)  son,  Alenandrn. 
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The  student  of  their  history  will  probably  feel  himself  ab. 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  such  possi- 
bility in  the  case.  Divine  wisdom  itself,  we  are  taught, 
could  promise  the  preservation  of  a  community  only  on  the 
condition  that  a  certain  given  minimum  of  human  worth 
could  be  found  in  it.  And  it  may  be  very  safely  assumed 
that  no  combination  of  circumstances  will  ever  be  contrived 
by  human  wit,  so  skilfully  arranged,  or  so  fortunately  fall- 
ing out,  as  to  accomphah  that  result,  where  that  requited 
condition  is  not  complied  vrith. 

Florence  had  not  as  yet  undei^ne  that  long  course  of 
purposed  and  calculated  demorahzation  under  its  Medicean 
princes,  and  of  depressing  and  leaden  despotism  under 
those*  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  which  is  reasonably 
enough  referred  to  as  the  excusing  cause  of  the  incapacities 
and  shortcomings  of  her  present  generation  of  citizens. 
The  days  of  her  freedom  were  not  yet  so  distant  in  the 
past,  as  to  give  room  for  tyranny's  ever  ready  plea,  that 
slavery  had  fitted  them  to  be  only  slaves.  Yet,  even  then, 
while  a  Florentine  stateaman  characterised  an  Italian  army 
in  the  bitter  language  quoted  above,  a  Florentine  contem- 
porary historian  speaks  as  follows  of  his  country's  states- 
men and  prospects. 

"  In  a  repubhc  ill-ordered  and  corrupt  to  the  last  degree, 
as  that  of  Florence  was  in  those  days/'  says  Varchi,  "  it  is 
nearly  impossible  that  men  of  worth  and  capacity  should 
ever  arise.  But  if  any  such  should  be  produced,  they  will 
be  subjected  to  such  an  amount  of  envy  and  persecution, 
that  either  their  natures  will  become  changed  and  embit- 
tered by  indignation,  or  they  will  be  forced  into  exile,  or 

hunted  to  a  miserable  death So  that  it  was  about 

equally  impossible  for  a  republic  so  governed  to  maintain 
itself  and  succeed,  as  for  an  utterly  wrecked  ship,  when 

*  Always  with  the  honourable  and  ever-inemonlile  exception  of  the  raga 
of  Peter  Leopold. 
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i-D.  buffeted  by  violent  and  contrary  winds,  to  reacli  its  harbour 
in  safety." 

Another  contemporary  writer,*  speaking  of  tlie  le^sk- 
tion  of  the  same  period,  declares  that  the  folly  of  it  was 
such  as  could  only  have  been  committed  by  men  who  had 
lost  their  wits  by  the  judgment  of  God. 

But  however  true  it  may  be,  that  the  social  condition  of 
^Florence  at  the  period  in  question,  was  such  as  to  offer 
but  small  probability  of  a  prosperous  issue  to  its  renewed 
attempt  at  self-government,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  with 
which  it  had  actually  to  contend,  were  in  no  ordinaiy  de- 
gree ditBcult  and  disastrous.  The  secular  quarrel  between 
the  imperial  and  papal  power,  by  favour  of  which  Floren- 
tine liberty  had  risen,  and  in  a  certain  rough  way  had 
thriven,  was  about  to  come  -to  an  end ;  and  that  under 
circumstances  especially  unfortunate  for  Florence.  For  the 
Pontiff  who  was  about  to  close  this  long  disagreemait 
discovered  at  last  to  be  for  the  interest  of  neither  poten- 
tate, was  precisely  one  who  had  a  claim  (though  not  a 
right)  to  authority  in  Florence.  The  foreign  ^]icy  on 
which  the  city  had  determined,  made  Francis  their  ally 
and  Charles  their  enemy ;  the  one  sure  to  abandon  them 
the  first  instant  that  it  should  appear  to  him  in  the  least 
degree  convenient  to  do  so ;  the  other  equally  sure  not  to 
forget  the  offence  offered  to  him.  The  Venetians,  too,  who 
were  included  in  the  league,  and  who  might  have  done 
much,  showed  themselves  from  the  beginning  very  little 
inclined  to  incur  any  of  the  risk  that  a  more  active  support 
of  its  professed  objects  would  have  entailed  on  them. 
There  was  little  love  at  any  time  between  the  haughty 
oligarchy  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  turbulent 
burghers  of  Florence.    But  it  is  very  clear  that  on  this 

*  Cambi,  Delii.  degli  Erad.  Tdbc,  toI.  xxii.  p.  31S. 
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occasion  the  former,  with  their  wonted  sagacity,  misdoubted 
from  the  first  the  upshot  of  the  league  with  France,  and  of 
the  struggle  in  which  Horence  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Medici  had  engaged  herself.  The  grave  and  reverend 
Signers  of  the  Venetian  Senate  were  warned  by  too 
keen  an  instinct  of  the  approaching  fate  of  the  falling 
house,  not  to  keep  themselves  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
walls. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Commonwealth  had  essayed  to 
make  a  friend  of  Charles  V.,  that  course,  though  it  might 
have  spared  the  city  that  last  fruitless  struggle,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  misery,  ruin,  bloodshed,  and  gradually 
closing-in  despair,  would  not  assuredly  have  availed  to 
prevent  the  mutually  advantageous  bargain  struck  between 
the  Emperor  and  Clement.  Still  less  would  any  measore 
of  submission  to  Clement  have  availed  to  that  end.  The 
object  the  Pontiff  had  in  view  was  consistent,  the  same 
now  as  it  ever  had  been ;  and  that  object — the  great,  the 
paramount  object  of  his  life — was  entirely  and  most  satis- 
factorily attained  by  the  arrangement  in  question.  No ! 
the  pdicy  recommended  by  Capponi  was  the  best, — ^the 
only  one  that  offered  a  shadow  of  hope.  But  then  for  the 
execution  of  it,  it  needed  many  virtues  which  the  Com- 
monwealth had  not.  It  needed,  above  all,  union,  mutual 
confidence,  and  a  much  larger  measure  of  self-reliance  than 
the  Florentines  possessed.  It  needed  also  high  courage, 
and  a  determination  to  sacrifice  all  rather  than  yield.  But 
in  the  face  of  all  that  Florence  did  and  suffered  during  the 
agony  of  her  last  struggle,  it  would  not  be  fftir  to  enume- 
rate these  among  the  virtues  which  she  had  not.  She  did 
show  an  example  of  heroism,  and  of  unbending  resolution 
under  extreme  suffering,  that  merited  a  better  fate.  Bat 
it  was  then  too  late ;  and  was  of  no  avail,  mainly  because, 
even  at  that  extreme  moment,  she  could  not  learn  from  all 
her  past  experience  to  trust  the  supreme  power  and  autho- 
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,   ri^  to  one  of  her  own  citizens,  rather  than  to  a  hireliiig  and 
traitorous  stranger. 

Meantime  the  aspect  of  matters  within  the  walls  b^an 
to  be  even  yet  more  gloomy  than  the  prospect  of  the  poli- 
tical horizon.  The  plague  broke  out  in  the  summer  of 
1537,  and  rapidly  increased  to  an  alarming  degree.  An 
enormous  festival  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin  had  been 
organised  in  Florence  in  the  June  of  that  year,  as  a  scheme 
for  persuading  her  to  help  the  Commonwealth  out  of  its 
political  troubles.  The  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  wholly 
undrained  and  very  imperfectly  ventilated,  were  packed  on 
a  burning  day  in  June  with  a  closely-wedged  throng,  bent 
on  mixing  amusement  with  devotion  in  the  manner  nsual 
with  the  pleasure-loving  populations  of  the  South  on  their 
days  of  religious  observance.  And  there  were  not  wanting 
citizens  irreUgious  enough  to  attribute  the  spread  of  the 
pestilence  to  the  thick  crowding  of  the  city  on  the  day  of 
the  Holy  Virgin's  festival.  Be  that  how  it  might,  the 
deaths  in  July  and  August  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  a 
day  in  a  population  of  about  sixty  thousand.*  By  death 
and  by  flight  the  city  became  bo  empty,  that  it  was  found 
difficult  to  get  together  a  quorum  of  the  Great  Council,  to 
which  the  citizens  had  so  eagerly  thronged  a  few  months 
previously.  And  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  head  of 
a  family  to  quit  the  city,  and  commanding  all  those  who 
had  done  so  to  return. 

It  was  altogether  a  miserable  commencement  of  the 
restoration  of  liberty  and  self-government  so  exultingly 
inaugurated.  Yet  the  pestilence  itself  is  declared  by  the 
same  historian  t  to  have  been  of  use  in  checking  a  still 
greater  evil.  The  old,  profound,  and  ineradicable  party 
hatreds  manifested  themselves  with  renewed  violence  and 
bitterness.    Day  by  day  the  legislation  of  the  party  in 

■  Torolii,  book  ir.  vol.  i.  p.  2S1,  ed  ut.  t  ^'^ 
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power — the  OUtmaU — abandoned  the  mask  of  moderation  ^j°- 
and  impartiality,  and  assumed  the  character  of  partisan 
persecution.  Florence  was  threatened  with  a  reign  of 
terror.  A  measure  adopted  at  this  time  by  the  govern- 
ment is  curiously  illustrative  of  some  features  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  epoch,  both  by  its  own  nature,  and  by 
the  violent  sensation  it  caused  throughout  the  city.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  examine  all  accounts  between 
individuals  and  the  Commonwealth  from  1512  to  the 
present  time,  a  period,  that  is  to  say,  of  fifteen  years,  with 
a  view  of  recovering  any  sums  unduly  withheld  from  the 
treasmy.  The  members  of  this  board  were  to  be  paid  by 
a  percentage  on  the  sums  recovered  by  their  labours.  It 
might  seem  that,  under  any  tolerably  honest  and  regularly- 
conducted  executive,  an  order  to  pay  up  all  arrears  of  taxes 
would  be  a  simple  matter  enough.  But  in  Florence  the 
consciousness  of  evasion,  peculation,  and  corruption,  joined 
to  the  matter-of-course  certainty  of  injustice  and  partiality 
in  the  members  of  the  commission,  thus  bribed  to  make, 
if  they  could  not  find,  a  case  against  the  obnoxious  adhe- 
rents of  the  fallen  regime,  caused  a  dangerous  terror  among 
a  large  class  of  the  citizens. 

But  now  the  over-riding  dread  of  the  pestilence,  which 
grasped  all  vengeances  in  its  own  impartial  hand,  and 
threatened  to  enforce  a  peace  after  its  own  fashion  by  pro- 
ducing a  solitude,  tended  to  remedy  these  evils.  Men 
cowered  beneath  the  vengeance  of  nature,  and  for  awhile 
forgot  their*  own. 

Another  cause  also  contributed  at  the  same  time  to  d{aw 
the  citizens  together,  and  induce  them  to  suspend,  if  they 
could  not  abandon,  their  animosities.  But  this  also  was 
nothing  better  or  nobler  than  another  common  fear.  About 
the  middle  of  July  the  bandit  army,  which  since  the 

*  6«gni,  book  i.  toI.  i.  p.  46. 
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beginning  of  May  had  employed  itself  in  pillaging  Rome, 
at  length  moved  forth  from  the  rained  city.  Avenging 
pestilence  had  declared  its  presence  there  also,  (generated 
by  the  putrefaction  of  the  unburied  dead,  and  by  the  infi- 
nite filth  and  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery,  it  had  pene- 
trated within  the  castle  moats  and  barriers,  and  approached 
even  the  sacred  person  of  the  Pontiff;  as  Segni,  who  seems 
to  think  that  in  such  a  case  the  laws  of  nature  might  be 
expected  to  have  been  suspended,  writes  with  horror.  In 
Borne  everything  consumable  had  been  consumed.  And 
the  destroyers,  like  the  loathsome  locust-doud,  which 
passes  onward  only  to  leave  a  plague-smitten  desert  behind 
it,  looked  arotmd  them  for  fresh  prey. 

Every  neighbouring  city  trembled.  The  Italian  army 
was  on  the  alert — ^to  prevent  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  enemy  from  being  lessened.*  So  far  were  they 
from  any  attempt  to  protect  their  country,  that  they  care- 
fully followed  each  movement  of  the  enemy  by  a  march  in 
the  opposite  direction  !  The  city  of  Nami  was  the  victim 
selected  by  the  destroyers.  Be^tance  was  undreamed  of. 
Hope  of  help  there  was  none.  And  a  slaughter  so  indis- 
criminate and  universal  ensued,  that  when,  after  consuming 
everything,  the  ravaging  horde  once  again  moved  on,  they 
kft  an  utterly  uninhabited  desert  behind  them,  where  a 
populous  city  had  existed  but  a  month  before. 

Whose  turn  was  to  come  next  ?  Florence  might  well 
turn  pale,  and  be  scared  awhile  from  her  own  soicidal 
broils  and  hatreds.  Within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
among  the  large  population  inhabiting  the  thousand  villas 
and  hamlets  which  so  thickly  studded  the  lovely  hills 
around  it,  the  pestilence  was  raging  with  still  increasing 
violence ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  future  became  day  by 
day  darker  and  more  discouraging.    The  mortality  in- 

*  Tarchi,  took  ir. 
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creased  during  the  autumn  months  to  three  and  four  > 
hundred  a  day.*  Private  business,  as  well  as  public 
afiGairs  and  political  dissensions,  were  at  a  standstill.  The 
town  was  rapidly  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  deserted 
ci^ ;  and  the  frightened  government  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  resort  to  extraordinary  sanit-ary  measures  of 
some  kind.  The  great  procession  in  honour  of  the  Annun- 
ziata  Virgin  had  turned  out  altogether  a  failure.  Every- 
thing had  been  going  &om  bad  to  worse  since  that  notable 
second  day  of  June.  The  Anaunziata  either  would  not  or 
could  not  help  them.    It  was  therefore  determined  to  have 

recourse  to another  picture  of  the  Virgin ; — the 

celebrated  Black  Virgin  of  Impruneta,  whom  we  have  seen 
so  frequently  invoked  in  difficult  crises  of  the  histoiy  of 
the  Commonwealth.  "  To  this  mother  of  God,"  says  the 
grave  and  erudite  Segni,  "  our  city  has  never  publicly 
applied  in  vain,  in  whatever  extremity  of  distress.  It  is  no 
light  or  silly  thing  which  I  am  here  affirming,"  continues 
the  historian,  with  a  curious  consciousness  that  his  asser- 
tions might  appear  such  to  some  of  his  readers ;  "  for  in 
time  of  drought  she  ever  sent  rain ;  in  periods  of  flood, 
she  has  restored  to  ua  fine  weather ;  from  pestilence  she 
has  removed  the  poison ;  and  in  every  most  grievous  ill 
she  has  ever  found  its  appropriate  remedy."}  So  the 
Impruneta  Virgin  was  brought  to  Florence.  All  the 
magistrates,  barefooted  and  in  mourning,  received  her  at 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  carried  her  in  solemn  and  very 
sad  procession  to  the  church  of  the  Servites. 

Forty  thousand  citizens  had  died  in  the  month  of 
November,  t     But  the  never-foiling  Virgin  of  Impruneta 

*  S^ni,  voL  i.  book  L  p.  49.  +  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

X  Cambi,  Delis,  degli  Enid.  Toao.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  332.  This  number  is 
doubtleu  intended  to  iuolnde  the  saburbaii  diitriot,  u  well  u  the  «ty. 
When  Segni  ipeaki  of  three  or  fenr  hundred  ol  dnf ,  he  ipeaks  of  the  oit; 
only. 
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prevailed  on  this  occasion  also.  For  with  the  cosaing  of 
'  the  cold  weather,  the  sickness  b^an  to  abate.  And  tiias 
the  faith  of  the  Florentines  in  their  chaim  was  more  than 
ever  confirmed.  Still  after  long  dronght  an  appeal  to  the 
Black  yii^;in  is  found  to  be  followed  by  rain ;  still  fresh 
instances  confirm  the  experience  of  centuries,  that  her  in- 
fl.uence  ever  causes  extraordinary  floods  to  yield  before 
returning  fine  weather.  Is  it  mere  trifling  to  record  such 
folly  ?  Is  it  not  rather  true,  that  few  human  matters  are 
more  worthy  of  note  than  such  popular  belief  in  juxta- 
position with  the  Lucretian  unbelief  of  princes,  cardinals, 
and  pontiff's  ? 

But  Florence  was,  nevertheless,  far  from  being  at  an 
end  of  her  troubles.  The  plague  was  followed  by  a 
scarcity,  which  nearly  ^proached  to  a  famine.  Devas- 
tated and  almost  depopulated  fields  produced  no  food. 
Obstructed  and  interrupted  communications  contributed  to 
raise  the  market  price  of  everything.  Gambi  has  placed 
on  record  a  list  of  prices  paid  in  Florence  during  that 
terrible  winter.*  Bread  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
double  its  present  price,  taking  into  consideration  the 
relative  value  of  money ;  and  the  majority  of  the  articles 
named  reached  a  yet  higher  value.  Many  deaths  occnrred 
from  starvation ; — a  thing  that  had  not  before  been  seen  in 
Florence,  even  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  famine  in  1346. 

Thus  sadly  with  present  misery  find  very  gloomy  pros- 
pects for  the  future  was  the  year  1527  closing  at  Florence, 
when  tidings  reached  the  city  of  an  event  which  threw  the 
citizens  into  fresh  alarm,  and  very  seriously  complicated  the 
position  of  the  Commonwealth.f  This  was  the  escape  of 
the  Pope  from  St.  Angelo,  and  his  safe  arrival  at  Orvieto ; 
which  he  reached  two  hours  after  nightfall  on  the  8th  of 
December,  weary,  worn  in  body  and  mind ;  and  in  such 

*  Deliz.  d^li  Ernd.  Toio,,  tdI.  zxii  p.-  332. 
i-  Taichi,  vol.  i.  book  t.  p.  364,  ed.  oit. 
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poor  and  miserable  guise  that  "  he  seemed,"  says  Segni,*  a.d. 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  satire  latent  in  his  words, 
"one  of  those  Pontiffs  of  the  primitive  Church,  who, 
despising  and  abandoning  the  pomps  and  gifts  of  fortune, 
were  persecuted  by  the  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  the 
faith." 

Clement  had  purchased  his  release  from  Charles  V. 
(whose  mourning  for  the  act  of  his  subordinates,  which 
had  caused  the  Pope's  imprisonment,  did  not  extend  to 
the  relinquishment  of  the  profit  to  be  made  out  of  itj  by 
assenting  to  all  the  hard  and  humiliating  conditions  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  pious  and  regretful  conqueror. 
They  included,  among  other  minor  points,  the  cession  of 
Parma  and  Fiacenza  and  other  territory ;  and  the  payment 
of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Moreover,  as  it  was 
wholly  out  of  the  Pope's  power  to  pay  such  a  sum  imme- 
diately, he  was  obliged  to  give  up  into  the  irreverent 
keeping  of  heretic  soldiers  several  cardinals  and  bishops  as 
securities  for  the  payment  of  it.  And  it  was  not  till 
these  unhappy  and  helpless  hostages  had  twice  narrowly 
escaped  being  hung  by  the  soldiers,  exasperated  by  the 
delay  of  the  promised  payment,  that  the  money  was  at 
length  raised  by  the  sale  of  five  Cardinal's  hats,  and  a  loan 
procured  at  ruinously  exorbitant  interest. 

The  unlucky  Clement  is  severely  censured  by  the  Flo- 
rentine historians  for  having  consented  to  terms  so  humi-  * 
liating.  And  it  is  intelligible  enough,  that  it  would  have 
better  suited  tlie  interests  of  Florence  that  he  should  have 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Papacy  by  dying  heroically 
in  his  prison  in  St.  Angelo,  had  it  been  needful  so  to  do. 
as  a  result  of  refusing  the  conditions  proposed  to  him. 
A  Gregory  VII.,  or  an  Innocent  III.  might  have  pre- 
ferred to  incur  anything  the  conqueror  could  infiict,  rather 

*  Tol.  i.  p.  47,  ed.  oib 
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than  bend  thus  lowly  before  secular  oppression.  But 
'  Clement  was  formed  of  very  different  material.  In  liis 
position,  walled  up  in  company  with  pestilence  in  the 
midst  of  his  rained  city,  while,  worse  and  least  endorable 
of  all,  Horeoce  was  escaping,  perhaps  for  ever,  &om  his 
grasp,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  act  other- 
wise. Besides,  promises  come  very  dieaply  to  him  who 
holds  the  power  of  the  keys. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  his  restoration  to  liberty  was 
agreed  on,  Clement,  misdoubting  the  intentions  of  his 
jailers,  would  not  await  the  day  appointed  for  it;  but 
found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  less 
strict,  it  may  be  supposed,  now  that  his  liberation  was 
settled,  Mid  preferred  making  his  joiuney  from  Rome  to 
Orvieto  as  a  fugitive.* 

The  situation  of  the  city  thus  selected  by  the  hardly 
be-stead  Pontiff  as  a  place  of  refuge,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Italy.  It  stands  about  half-way  between 
Rome  and  Florence,  in  the  midst  of  a  volcanic  region, 
which  the  successive  operations  of  fire  and  water  have 
tortured  into  the  most  strange  variety  of  abrupt  and  pictu- 
resque forms.  In  this  singular  district,  hill  and  valley  are 
mostly  separated,  not  as  in  smoother  regions,  by  gentle 
slopes,  but  by  riven  precipices  of  wall-like  rock;  and 
Orvieto  occupies  a  cliff-girt  height,  whose  natural  fortifica- 
'  tions  seem  to  mark  it  as  the  very  spot  for  holding  the 
world  at  bay.  Reached  at  the  present  day  only  by  the 
steep  zigzag  climbing  of  one  well-engineered  road,  it  is  at 
every  other  point  of  its  circumference  almost  wholly 
inaccessible.  And  before  the  existence  of  this  modem 
road,  the  difficult  bridle-path  which  approached  the  gate, 
was  of  course  much  more  easily  defensible.  The  irre- 
gular and  shifting  course   of   the  wide  marsh-bordered 

*  Tarebi,  toL  i.  book  t.  «d.  oib 
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FagUa  winds  fai*  below  in  the  valley  around  the  base  of  the 
perpendicular  rocks  which  form  city  walla  such  as  only 
nature  can  construct. 

In  this  haven  of  rest  the  persecuted  Pope,  sick,  and 
broken  in  body  and  mind,  found  at  least  personal  security. 
But  that  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  all  that  Orvieto 
was  capable  of  affording  him.  Aud  towards  the  close  of 
his  miserable  residence  there,  he  confessed  to  Grregory  da 
Casale,  Henry  VIII.'s  ambassador,  that  captivity  at  Rome 
was  better  than  liberty  at  Orvieto.  One  of  the  letters 
written  home  by  Gardiner  and  Foxe,*  who  had  been  sent 
to  ti^e  the  Pope  to  annul  Henry's  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine, gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  miseries  of  the  Pope's  life  there.  Having 
arrived    without    any    clothes    besides    their    travelling 


"  We  were  compelled,"  they  write,  "  to  taiy  all  that 
day  and  the  next  within  the  house,  whiles  our  garmentes 
was  at  the  making,  wherin  we  founde  very  great  difS- 
culte,  all  thinges  here  being  in  suche  a  scarcite  and  derthe, 
as  we  thinke  hath  not  been  seen  in  any  place ;  and  that 
not  only  in  victell,  which  can  not  be  brought  in  to  the 
towne  in  any  great  quantitte,  by  reason  that  al  thing  is 
conveyed  by  asses  and  mules ;  but  also  in  oother  neces- 
saryes ;  so  that  cloth,  chamblet,  or  such  like  merchaundises, 
which  in  England  is  worth  20s.,  is  here  worth  6^.,  and  yet 
not  to  be  had  in  any  quantite ;  and  had  we  not  made  pro- 
vision for  our  gownes  at  Luke  (Lucca),  we  must  of 
necessite  have  goon  in  Spanish  clokes,  such  a6  we  could 
have  borrowed  of  the  poope's  servaunts ;  wherin  per- 
adventure  shold  have  been  found  some  difficulte,  forso- 
moche  as  few  men  here,  so  farr  as  we  can  perceave,  have 
moo  garmentes  than  one." 

State  Fapen  of  Heni;  TIIL,  toU  vii.  p.  63. 
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Of  Orvieto  they  write :  "  It  may  wel  be  called  Urbs 
Vetus  (such  is  the  etymology  by  some  assigned  to  the 
name),  for  every  man  in  al  langages,  at  his  entre,  wolde 
gyve  it  nooD  other  name.  We  cannot  wel  tel  howe  the 
Poope  sbolde  be  noted  in  hbertie  bemg  here,  where  hunger, 
skarsite,  U  &vered  lodging,  il  ayre,  and  many  other  incom- 
modities,  kepe  him  and  all  his  as  straitly  as  he  was  ever 
kepe  in  Castle  Angel.  It  is  aliqua  mutacio  soli,  sed  nuOa 
UderiaHs;  and  in  maner  the  Pope  cowled  not  denye  to 
Mr.  Gregory,  but  it  wer  better  to  be  in  captivite  at  Rome 
thenne  here  at  libertie.  The  Pope  heth  in  an  olde  palace 
of  the  bisshopes  of  this  city,  niynose  and  decayed,  where 
or  we  cmmne  to  his  pryvey  bed  chambre,  we  passe  three 
cbambres  al  naked  and  onhanged,  the  rofes  fain  downe, 
and  as  we  canne  gesse,  thirty  persons,  rif  raf  and  other, 
standing  in  the  chambres  for  a  gamishement.  And  as  for 
the  Pope's  bed-chamber,  al  the  apparel  in  it  was  not  worth 
twenty  nobles,  bed  and  all." 

Uneasily  enough,  beyond  all  doubt,  lay  in  these  days 
the  head  that  wore  the  triple  crown.  And  we  may  feel 
very  sure,  that  not  the  least  bitterly  felt  of  all  the  humilia- 
tions of  that  miserable  time  was  the  presence  of  these 
ultramontane  "barbarian"  ambassadors  to  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land. 

In  this  wretched  condition  the  humbled  Pontifif  was 
obhged  to  continue  for  nearly  four  months,  "making  pro- 
fession to  all  Christian  princes,"  says  Segni,*  "  of  no 
longer  wishing  or  intending  to  meddle  with  wars  or  any 
other  worldly  affairs.  Whether  this  were  at  that  time  his 
real  feehng,  or  whether  he  assumed  this  tone,  because  he 
saw  great  difficulties  before  him  in  bringiog  his  afi&irs  to 

any  prosperous  issue,  is  uncertain But  having 

suffered  infinitely  in  spirit,  both  on  account  of  the  ruin 

*  Stoiia  Fiorentina,  vol.  i.  txxik  i. 
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of  Rome,  and  far  more  still  because  of  the  loss  of  Florence,   *•!>• 
upon  which  he  could  at  that  time  see  small  hope  of  again 
obtaining  any  bold,  as  well  as  from  many  other  pains  and 
sorrows  he  had  undergone,  he  was  then  iafirm  both  in 
mind  and  body." 

But  Clement's  spiritual  inclinations  and  abnegation  of 
the  world  and .  its  ambitions,  if  in  truth  tbey  ever  existed 
at  all,  endured  hardly  so  long  as  the  pious  resolutions 
attributed  to  another  spiritual  personage.  When  the  Pope 
got  well,  indeed  long  before  he  got  well,  his  scheming 
plans  and  busy  brain  were  thoroughly  of  the  world,  worldly, 
as  they  ever  bad  been.  While  still  in*  ecUpse  at  Orrieto, 
he  was  heard  swearing  that  he  would  never  rest  in  boly 
ground  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  recovering  Florence  before 
he  died.* 

These  being  indeed  the  truest,  most  abiding,  and  inera- 
dicable sentiments  of  Clement's  heart,  Florence  bad  good 
reason  to  feel  that,  from  whomsoever  else  she  might  have 
to  fear  hostility,  the  Pontiff  was  her  most  dangerous  and 
deadly  enemy.  Let  him  say  what  he  might,  every  man  in 
Florence  knew  full  well  that  such  was  the  case,  though 
there  was  still  a  powerful  party  which  desired  that  he 
might  be  successful  in  re-establishing  the  Medicean  power 
over  the  Commonwealth.  Clement,  indeed,  during  these 
days  of  his  humiliation  and  distress,  did  not  cease  to  make 
protestations  of  the  moderation  and  friendliness  of  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  city.  All  he  asked  was  that 
Florence  should  recognise  him  as  a  citizen, — or  at  least  as  a 
Pope ; — that  she  should  give  up  to  him  the  child  Catherine, 
the  only  legitimate  remaining  scion  of  his  race,  forcibly 
detained  by  the  city  ; — and  that  the  Commonwealth  should 
abstain  from  imposing  arbitrary  and  ruinous  forced  con- 
tribution on  citizens  who  had  no  other  fault  save  that  of 

*  Torehl,  vol.  i.  book  t.  p.  362,  ed.  oit. 
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A.i>.  being  known  to  be  his  friends.  This  was  all  he  asked  of 
the  Florentines.  But  these  were  the  utterances  of  Clement 
when  he  was  sick,  and  the  citizens  were  not  deceived  by 
them. 

It  cannot  be  thought  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  im- 
proTement  in  Clement's  fortunes  and  position  which  per- 
mitted him  to  return  &om  the  exile  of  Orvieto  to  Rome, 
should  have  been  felt  in  Florence  to  be  a  serious  blow  and 
grievous  addition  to  the  troubles  and  perplexities  which 
harassed  the  citizens  and  their  government.  But,  putting 
aside  the  "  Palleschi "  or  Medicean  party,  there  were,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  two  strongly  divided  factions 
in  the  city,  both  at  least  professing  to  be  equally  hostile  to 
Clement  and  the  Medici. 

These  were  the  "  Ottimati,"  or  aristocratic  whigs,  and 
the  "  Fiagnoni,"  or  radical  followers  of  the  doctrines  of 
Savonarola; — ^followers,  many  of  them,  of  his  political 
doctrines  only,  but  a  large  body,  and  that  probably  forming 
the  main  strength  and  nerve  of  the  party,  enthusiastic  and 
fanatical  disciples  of  his  rehgious  creed  also.  The  lofty 
aspirations  and  daring  theories  of  the  great  Friar  were  fiu* 
from  having  been  burned  out  from  the  popular  mind  by 
the  flames  which  had  consumed  that  apostle's  body  twen^- 
nine  years  previously.  Such  growths  are  not  to  be  burned 
out  by  such  fires.  The  men  in  whose  minds  they  were 
yet  alive  and  vigorous  were  found  principally,  as  might 
be  supposed,  among  the  ranks  of  the  "  Popolani," — the 
plebeian  portions  of  the  social  body, — ^but  not  entirely  so. 
For  in  Florence  in  these  days,  as  in  times  and  places 
nearer  at  hand,  there  was  a  class  of  men  who  conceived 
that  it  might  be  useful  not  only  to  their  political,  bnt  to 
their  true  spiritual  interests  also,  to  adopt  as  much  of  a 
popular  and  largely  professing  creed  as  could  be  made 
compatible  with  the  respectabihties  of  society.  Niccoio 
Capponi  himself,  who  had  recently  been  elected  Gou- 
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felouiere  bj  the  inSuence  of  the  Ottimati,  was,  though  ^^^• 
himself  from  naturd  temperament  an  essentially  moderate 
man,  either  from  conviction  or  policy,  a  professed  admirer 
and  follower  of  the  Frate,  and  was  much  connected  with 
the  community  of  St.  Mark,  among  whom  his  spirit  still 
more  eapeciallj  survived. 

The  uncompromising  and  fiercely  democratic  repub- 
licanism of  these  "  Piagnoni,"  and  the  practical  earnestness 
of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  brought  their  religious 
theories  to  bear  upon  their  poUtics,  present  many  points 
of  striking  resemblance  to  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  of  our 
own  revolutionary  period.  They  resembled  them  in  that 
strength  of  their  convictions,  and  violence  of  th^r  views, 
which  rendered  them  at  once  a  powerful  and  a  dangerous 
body  in  the  State.  They  resembled  them  also  in  the  self- 
concentrated  narrowness  of  conception  which  led  them,  as 
it  has  so  led  many  another  school  of  fanatics,  to  seek  the 
establishment  of  a  tyranny,  less  contemptible  perhaps,  but 
yet  more  intolerable,  than  that  agunst  which  they  pro- 
tested. 

For  no  really  spiritual  tyranny  was  ever  yet,  or  ever  can 
be,  widely  tolerated.  Nature  says  too  loudly.  No  I  The 
tyranny  of  Kome  has  been  tolerated  because  it  is  not  in 
reality  spiritual.  She  allies  herself  with  all  the  conser- 
vative selfishness  of  human  nature.  She  asks  only  a  little 
fiilsebood—only  conformity; — only  demands  that,  if  you 
are  not  her  dupe,  you  should  abstain  from  spoiling  her 
game  with  others  by  'proclaiming  her  fraud.  On  these 
terms  she  is  content  to  leave  you  in  peace.  She  will  even 
invent  herself  all  sorts  of  convenient  subterfuges,  under 
cover  of  which  she  may  decorously  refrain  from  troubling 
your  life  and  habits.  And  the  power  of  Rome  exists  only 
by  favour  of  the  renegade  complicity  of  the  thousands 
willing,  for  peace  and  comfort's  sake,  to  be  guilty  of  this 
misprision  of  felony  against  truth.    Few  careful  read^is  of 
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^t>>  history  will  question  the  assertion,  that  at  no  period  during 
the  last  font  hundred  years  has  there  existed  a  sufficient 
aniount  of  real  behef  in  the  world  to  have  kept  Romanism 
in  the  position  it  occupies,  had  it  been  uusupported  actively 
or  passively  by  non-behevers  in  its  doctrines.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that,  even  in  those  parts  of  Emvpe  most 
hopelessly  broken-in  to  the  endurance  of  every  kind  of 
yoke,  Rome  would  commit  a  suicidal  error  w^«  she  to 
attempt  to  lay  on  her  flocks  such  a  burthen  as  the  Fiagnoni 
sought  to  impose  on  their  fellow-citizens. 

Yet  in  their  ranks  was  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  true 
manhood,  the  earnestness,  the  worth  existing  in  the  city ; 
all  the  material,  in  a  word,  which,  had  it  not  been  rendered 
valuelras  by  an  impracticable  and  overbearing  fanaticism, 
might  possibly  have  prepared  a  different  future  for  Flo- 
rence. 

From  the  "  Ottimati "  little  good  was  to  be  hoped. 
They  were  better  informed ;  indeed,  more  capable  of  esti- 
mating and  understanding  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  threatened  the  Commonwealth  in  every  direction, 
and  rendered  the  prospect  of  securing  its  continued  inde- 
pendence well-nigh  hopeless.  But  success  in  attaining 
the  objects  they  really  had  in  view,  would  have  been 
valueless  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  would  infallibly 
have  led  to  either  fresh  successful  usurpation  of  the  su- 
preme power  by  some  one  family  among  them,  or  to  a 
series  of  suicidal  struggles,  alternate  proscriptions,  and 
social  dissolution.'  Several  men  among  them  were  sus- 
pected by  the  people,  not  only  of  wishing  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  all  the  profit  of  the  recent  revolution  of  1627, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  close  ohgarchy, — an  object,  in- 
deed, which  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  sus- 
picion, but  was  one  rather  of  notoriety, — but  of  having 
secret  sympathies  with  the  Medici,  and  the  former  order  of 
things.    And  the  prevalence  of  such  suspicions  created  yet 
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another  element  of  difficulty  and  danger  in  the  situation  of 
the  Republic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  such  sus- 
picions  were  well  founded.  But  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
untrue  and  unjust  to  ascribe  to  such  sympathies  exclu- 
sively any  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  at  the 
helm  of  the  State  to  come  to  some  terms  of  adjustment 
with  Pope  Clement.  The  dangers  which  beset  the  city 
on  alt  sides  were  too  imminent  for  it  to  have  been  other 
than  excusable  for  those  who  understood  them,  and  on 
whom  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  Commonwealth 
among  them  rested,  to  dread  the  consequences  of  irre< 
mediably  alienating  and  exasperating  the  Pontiff. 

In  the  spring  of  1529,  the  pestilence  again  began  to 
increase  in  virulence,*  and  no  longer  confined  its  ravages, 
as  it  had  mostly  done  in  the  previous  summer,  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  citizens.  The  pressure  from  scarcity 
of  food  was  every  day  making  itself  more  severely  felt,  and 
various  sumptuary  laws  were  passed  f  to  restrain  that 
recklessness  of  Uving  which  is  so  commonly  found  to 
manifest  itself  in  times  of  general  danger  and  distress, 
when  to  eat  and  drink  since  to-morrow  we  die,  is  apt  to 
commend  itself  as  the  truest  wisdom  to  the  faint-hearted 
and  foolish. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  a  position  of 
greater  embarrassment  than  that  of  the  ruler  of  such  a  city 
_  at  such  a  time.  And  Niccolo  Capponi  was  assuredly  not 
the  pilot  to  weather  such  a  storm.  His  cautious  sagacity 
saw  only  too  clearly  all  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  There 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  Capponi  was  anxious 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  as  he  understood 
them.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  was  little  sincere  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  that  policy,  which  was  forced 

•  Cambi,  Delia.  degU  Ernd.  Tom.,  toI.  ixsiii.  p.  12.  t  -r*"/. 
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A.D.    on  him  by  the  bolder  and  more  ignorant  majority  of  tk 

'^'^'  Council. 

The  same  thing  may  with  considerable  confidence  be 
said  of  a  step  taken  by  the  Gonfaloniere  that  spring,  no 
doubt  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  "  Piagnoni," 
which  surely  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  measures 
ever  adopted  by  a  statesman  in  difficulty.  But  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  reception  of  it  by  the  citizens,  are  alike 
characteristic  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  the  FlorMtine 
temper  and  modes  of  thought,  and  of  the  feverish  state  of 
the  pubhc  mind  at  that  time. 

There,  was,  a  meeting  of  the  Great  Council  of  citizens  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1529.*  It  was  much  more  nume- 
rously attended  than  had  recently  been  the  case ;  Sot  there 
were  no  less  tlmn  eleven  hundred  citizens  present.  The 
Gk>nfaloniere  rose,  and  in  a  long  speech,  which  might  have 
passed,  says  Varchi  with  something  very  like  a  sneer,  for 
one  of  Savonarola's  sermons,  rehearsed  a  long  list  of  pio- 
Tidential  mercies,  for  which  Florence  owed  the  greatest 
gratitude  to  God.  Specially  he  recounted  how,  when  re- 
cently they  were  menaced  with  destruction  by  the  lawless 
followers  of  Frundsberg  and  Bourbon,  "  the  divine  mercy, 
moved  by  the  prayers  of  certain  pious  persons  of  either  sex 
in  the  city,  had  sent  that  destroying  host  to  sack  and 
plunder  Rome  and  all  its  clergy"  instead.f  Fassiog 
thence  to  an  alarming  picture  of  the  dangers  then  iinmi- 
nently  threatening  the  State,  and  of  the  present  lamentable 
condition  of  the  people,  he,  in  conclusion,  suddenly  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  assembly,  crying  aloud, 
"  Mercy !  mercy ! " — to  such  good  purpose,  says  Varchi 
sarcastically,  that  the  whole  assembly  was  moved  to  join  va 
the  same  contagious  cry. 


•  Tarobi,  vol.  i.  p.  361,  ed.  oit. 
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It  is  the  nature  of  such  emotions  to  propagate  aud 
iatensify  themselveB  in  crowded  assemblies  of  men.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  council  chamber  became,  as  it  were, 
charged  with  the  religioua  fervour  evolved  from  the  excited 
nervous  system  of  the  eleven  hundred  councillors.  And 
when  they  had  been  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  any 
monstrosity  of  fanaticism,  the  Gonfaloniere  concluded  his 
harangue  by  proposing  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  forth- 
with elected  and  proclaimed  King  of  Florence  ! 

The  proposition  was  received  with  enthusiasm ;  but  no 
amount  of  exaltation  could  hurry  these  worthy  guardians 
of  constitutional  liberty  out  of  the  habitual  routine  by 
which  all  the  functionaries  of  the  State  were  elected.  So 
the  pious  councillors  arose  from  their  knees,  and  proceeded 
to  hand  about  the  ballot-boxes.  "  And  of  the  eleven 
hundred  of  us  councillors  who  were  there  in  Council," 
says  honest  Cambi,  "  there  were  eighteen  white  beans  of 
those  who  would  not  accept  Christ  for  their  king."  *  Varchi 
says  that  the  dissentients  were  twenty.  And  Segni,  in  his 
life  of  Niccolo  Capponi,t  affirms  that  twenty-six  adverse 
votes  were  given.  "  It  is  strange,"  observes  the  historian 
Fignotti,  with  an  amusing  accuracy  of  logical  inference, 
"  that  no  one  objected  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  it 
necessarily  subjected  the  Florentines  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope,  as  the  visible  Vicar  of  the  monarch  of  their 
choice."  X  And  a  commentator  on  Varchi  suggests  that 
in  oil  probability  this  consideration  did  influence  the  dis- 
senting minority.  But  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  ideas 
'  and  habits  of  thought  of  that  day,  to  suppose  that  the 
orthodox  theory  of  the  papal  power  never  entered  into 
their  beads  for  an  instant.    That  the  great  majority  of  the 

*  Cambi,  he,  eit. 

t  SegTii's  life  of  Niooold  Capponi  is  printed  at  the  «nd  of  tlie  third  Tolnmc 
of  the  previonslj  quoted  edition  of  hia  history. 
£  Fignotti,  Stor.  Toec,  lib.  ▼.  chap.  -m. 
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A.D.  citizens  should  have  altogether  overlooked  the  possibility 
^^^'  that  their  election  of  Christ  might  be  held  to  involve  any 
such  consequence,  is  in  any  case  another  curious  proof  of 
the  degree  in  which  the  bishop  was  altogether  disregarded 
and  forgotten  in  the  temporal  sovereign  by  the  Italians  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Abate  Rastrelli,  who  speaks  of  Capponi's  measure 
as  an  "  atto  di  fina  poUtica,"  declares  that  it  was  very 
successful  in  conciliating  to  him  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
and  remarks  with  a  sneer,  all  <Aaie  as  he  was,  that  "  the 
Gonfaloniere  was  exceedingly  intimate  with  the  friars  of 
St.  Mark,  and  had  thoroughly  well  learned  from  them,  that 
the  best  way  to  quiet  an  ignorant  populace,  is  to  exhibit  to 
thera  ths  image  of  some  saint."  * 

The  measure  was  no  sooner  decided  on,  than  it  was 
ordered  to  be  put  in  execution  by  placing  an  inscription  to 
that  effect  over  the  great  door  of  the  Palazzo  Pu66lieo : 
and  by  erecting  "  in  the  place,"  says  Cambi,  "  which  the 
cognizance  of  the  King  of  France  formerly,  and  more 
recently  that  of  Pope  Leo  occupied,  the  arms  of  our  King 
Christ." 

And  there  the  inscription  recording  this  singular  act  of 
fanaticism  may  be  seen  to  the  present  day. 

'  Raitrelli  mote  a  life  of  Alexander  de'  Uedioi,  the  fint  Dnke  of 
Flocenoe,  where  the  above  Temarka  maj  be  fannd. 


Joy  Google 


CHAPTER  VI. 

nineu  of  Clement  Til.— KU  letter  to  Charles  Y.— His  recorery;  and 
reoonciliation  with  the  Emperor — Florentine  hopea  of  Freneh  aid — 
CotreBpondenoe  between  ITioool^  Capponi  and  Jocopo  Salviati — Capponi 
deposed  from  the  Qvnfalonierethip — Eleotion  of  Franoesco  Cardneci  to 
that  offioe— Signa  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  Florentine  libertf — 
Position  of  the  Papaoj — New  league  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
— Treaty  of  Cambrai — General  league  of  deipoti  against  liberty — 
Diviaions  of  parUes  in  Florence — Florence  eendi  an  embassy  to 
Charles  T. — FmttlcsaneEi  of  that  step — Betum  of  the  ambssBadoTS— 
Death  of  Capponi  at  CaatelnaoTO—His  meeting  at  that  town  with 
Michael  Angelo — Employment  of  the  latter  on  the  foiti&catione  of 
Florence— His  true  patriotism— Eats  begin  to  run  from  the  falling 
houia — Filiberto,  Prince  of  Oiaoge,  general  for  the  Emperor  against 
Florence — By  the  Pope's  desire  he  obtains  Femgia  from  Malateeta 
Baglioni  by  negotiation — Saglioni  ohosen  to  be  general  of  the  Floren- 
tine forces — Infamous  oonduot  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara — The  Impruneta 
Virgin  brought  to  Floranoe — Measures  for  nusiog  money— for  yio- 
tualling  the  city— for  restraining  disaffected  provinoial  cities — Board 
of  diotatora  appointed — Mischiefs  arising  from  that  provision — Appli- 
caUons  for  assistanoe  to  Yeniee — Pope  Clement's  reply  to  an  envoy  sent 
to  him  from  Flarenee — Difficulty  of  communioation  between  Florence 
and  Yeniee — Disaffection  within  the  city — Arrest  of  diaaffeoted  citizenB 
— Execution  of  one  of  them — Venetian  ambaeaadon'  accoant  of  the 
firmness  of  the  Florentines — Commenoement  of  the  uege  of  Florence. 

In  the  early  spring  of  that  miserable  year  1529,  tidings 
reached  Florence  which,  like  a  transient  gleam  of  sunshine 
in  a  storm-laden  sky,  ■wonderfully  raised  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  citizens,  and  seemed  to  promise  that  there 
might  yet  be  a  hope  of  escape  from  the  perils  whicb 
environed  them.  Clement  soon  after  his  return  from 
Orvieto  to  Rome,  in  October  of  1528,  fell  ill,  and  in  the 
spring  became  bo  much  worse,  that  he  was  almost  given 
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A.B.  over  by  his  physicians.  They  attributed  his  malady  to  the 
intense  bodily  and  mental  suffering  which  he  had  under- 
gone during  hia  imprisonment  in  the  caatle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  his  subsequent  miserable  residence  at  Orvieto.  He 
beUeved  himself  to  be  dying ;  and,  faithful  to  the  ruling 
passion  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  he  made, 
from  his  deathbed,  as  he  thought,  the  boy  Ippolito  a 
Cardinal ;  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Charles  V. — 
probably  the  most  sincere  he  had  ever  penned — on  behalf 
of  Alessandro,  whom  he  sent  with  it  to  the  Emperor. 

"  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  divine  Majesty,"  writes  the 
apparently  dying  Pontiff,  "to  take  me,  his  miserable  ser-  ' 
vant,  to  himself,  I  recommend  to  your  sovereign  power 
this  my  exiled  nephew,  seeing  that  I  am  unable  any  longer 
to  forward  his  interests  by  mine  own  forces.  It  is  my 
earnest  prayer  that  you  will  restore  him  to  that  station 
which  he  justly  possessed,  and  which  has  been  taken  from 
him  by  the  wrongful  acts  of  others.  Let  your  performance 
of  this  good  deed  serve  as  an  atonement  and  recompense  * 
for  all  that  you  owe  to  my  dignity.  I  ask  nothing  further 
from  you ;  and  I  give  you  my  paternal  benediction."  f 

The  use  of  the  phrase  "  nephew  "  in  this  letter  is  worthy 
of  note.  It  is  true  that  the  word  "  nepote  "  is  much  more 
loosely  used  by  the  Itfdians,  especially  of  that  time,  than 
its  equivalent  is  by  us.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  beyond 
all  probable  limits  of  such  vagueness  of  language  for 
Clement  to  terra  Alessandro  his  "  nephew,"  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  he  was  the  son  of  Lorenzo,  Duke  of  Urbino. 
For  his  real  relationship  to  the  Pontiff  in  that  case,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  illegitimacy  of  both  parties,  would 
be  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  the  Pope's  first  consio. 
But  the  phrase,  a  "Pope's  nephew,"  was  an  almost  re- 
cognised euphuism  for  a  "Pope's  son."    And  it  seems 

■  "  Baintegrameot'o."  t  Rastrelli,  Vita  di  Aleisudro,  p.  41. 
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more  likely  that  Clement,  thus  writing,  as  he  thonght,  *,' 
from  his  deathbed,  meant  the  Emperor  to  understand, 
what  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  the  real  truth, 
that  the  bearer  of  the  letter  of  recommendation  was  indeed 
his  son.  Ippolito,  as  being  the  son  of  a  first  cousin  of 
Clement,  was  nearer  in  relationship  to  him  than  Alessandro, 
supposing  the  latter  to  have  been  the  son  of  Lorenzo,  Doke 
of  Urbino.  And  IppoUto  was  moreover,  thoagh  no  para- 
gon of  excellence,  a  far  more  promising  subject  than  the 
wholly  worthless  Alessandro.  Why,  then,  was  the  latter 
chosen  to  be  the  representative  of  the  family  greatness  and 
ambition,  if  it  were  not  that  he  in  reality  stood  nearer  to 
the  Pontiff? 

A  very  confidently-afBrmed  report  reached  Florence  in 
March,  that  the  Pope  was  dead.  And  the  rejoicing  caused 
by  the  news  in  the  city,  says  Varchi,*  was  beyond  all 
belief.  Venice  also  and  many  other  places  did  not  scrapie 
to  show  their  joy  on  the  occasion.  But  when  the  tidings 
shortly  came,  that,  instead  of  dying,  the  Pontiff  had  re- 
covered, a  deeper  gloom  than  ever  settled  down  upon  the 
city.  And  the  ill  news  was  shortly  followed  by  the  yet 
more  alarming  inteUigence  that  manifest  signs  were  to  be 
observed  of  a  coming  reconcihation  between  him  and  the 
Emperor.  Such  an  event,  the  probability  of  which,  as  it 
now  appeara,  it  hardly  needed  any  very  profound  poUtical 
sagacity  to  foresee,  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  render  the 
position  of  Florence  well  nigh  desperate. 

The  only  remaining  hope  was  in  the  alliance  with 
France.  And  those  who  had  succeeded  in  causing  that 
line  of  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  Commonwealth  may 
have  probably  thought  that  the  imminent  reconciliation 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  was  the  justification  of 
their  opinion.    It  was  yet  on  the  cards  that  it  might  prove 

*  Og.  cit.  ToL  i.  p.  523. 
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to  be  so.  France  was  still  asserting  her  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  But  matters  had  been  going  very 
badly  with  the  French  armies  in  the  south  of  Italy  during 
the  entire  previous  autumn.  Under  the  command  of  the 
Marchese  di  Saluzzo  they  had  been  entirely  defeated  by 
the  Imperialists  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  1528.  The  Marechal  de  Lautrec,  their  previous 
commander,  had  died  of  the  pestilence  a  few  days  before 
that  fatal  battle.  The  remains  of  the  Bande  Nere,  those 
celebrated  companies  formed  by  GiovMini  de'  Medici, 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  Florentines  under  Orazio 
Baglioui  as  their  contribution  to  the  forces  of  their  French 
ally,  had  at  the  same  time  been  entirely  destroyed.  There 
was  indeed  little  to  be  hoped  from  the  protection  of  France 
under  these  circumstances.  But  the  Commonwealth  had 
yet  to  discover  how  utterly  and  hopelessly  vain  was  their 
trust  in  French  friendship  or  in  French  honour.  We  have 
now  reached  March,  1529.  And  for  yet  three  or  four 
months  longer  the  befooled  Florentines  were  able  to  delude 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  alliance  with  the 
French  king  might  be  the  means  of  saving  them  from  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor. 

In  the  following  month — the  April  of  1529 — an  inci- 
dent occurred  which,  like  a  spark  falling  on  gunpowder, 
threw  all  the  city  into  commotion,  and  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity that  enabled  the  sterner  and  more  thorough-going 
republicans  to  cut  away  the  last  means  of  communication 
by  which  an  accommodation  with  the  Pontiff  might  have 
been  yet  possible.  The  excited  and  feverish  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  the  city  is  strikingly  indicated  by  the 
violent  ebullition  which  the  circumstance  created.  It  cost 
the  Gonfaloniere  his  place ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  very 
general  feeling  of  respect  for  the  man,  joined  to  his  widely- 
spread  family  influence  among  the  nobles,  and  personal 
interest  among  the  Piagnoni,  it  would  have  cost  him  his  life. 
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The  general  tendency  of  Capponi's  mind  and  poliqr  ^-n. 
has  been  seen.  Moderate  and  conciliatory  by  tempera- 
ment, and  allied  by  blood  and  by  class  associations,  if  not 
by  friendship,  with  moat  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  city,  it 
had  been  his  constant  object  to  protect,  as  far  as  he  could 
safely  do  so,  the  partisans  of  the  Medici  &om  the  violent 
hatred  of  the  popular  party,  and  to  moderate  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  the  city  towards  the  Pope,  so  as  to 
avoid  exasperating  him  more  thao'could  possibly  be  helped, 
and  to  keep  open  at  least  a  possibility  of  negotiation. 
Niccoio  Capponi  was  not  formed  of  the  material  from 
which  martyrs  are  made,  and  had  assuredly  no  intention  of 
becoming  one,  either  on  the  side  of  freedom  or  on  that  of 
tyranny.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  his  views 
of  the  policy  most  expedient  for  the  city  were  judicious ; 
and  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  for  stigmatizing  him 
as  a  traitor,  as  some  of  the  historians  have  done,  or  for 
doubting  that  he  was  anxious  to  serve  the  interests  of  bis 
country  by  any  means  not  involving  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
his  own.  But  he  was,  from  social  position,  from  his  ante- 
cedents, and  from  his  temperament,  exactly  the  man  most 
sure  to  be  hated  and  suspected  by  the  leaders  of  a  violent 
popular  party,  and  least  able  to  rule  and  guide  the  vessel 
of.  the  state  among  the  whirlpools  caused  by  popular 
passions. 

Now  Capponi  had  maintained,  with  no  other  view  it 
should  seem  than  that  above  indicated,  a  correspondence 
with  Jacopo  Salviati,  an  adherent  and  family  connection  of 
the  Pontiff,*  who  had  remained  near  Clement's  person, 
and  was  much  in  his  confidence.  On  the  5th  of  April, 
1529,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Signory,  at  which  the 
Gonfaloniers  was  strongly  urged  to  resign  his  functions  by 
the  more  thorough-going  members  of  the  government,  who 

*  Jaeopo  SalTiati  hod  muried  Luoretii,  a  iiiUr  of  Leo  X. 
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A.]>.  deemed  his  lukewarm  republicauism  treason  to  the  Gom- 
^°^**  monwealtii.  He  had  fought  them  off  during  a  long  and 
storm;  morning  sitting ;  and  when  they  met  again  after 
supper,  he  contrived  to  occupy  the  evening  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  despatches  from  the  Commissaries  and 
Ambassadors  of  the  Republic.  But  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  in  taking  these  from  his  pocket,  he  drew  forth  with 
them  a  letter  from  one  Ghiachinotto  Serragli,  a  friend  and 
agent  of  Salviati;  and,  without  perceiving  it,  let  it  fall 
beneath  the  table.*  Early  the  next  morning  he  became 
aware  of  his  loss,  and  hastily  sent  a  messenger  to  the  room 
in  which  the  Council  had  met  to  look  for  it.  The  man 
found  it,  and  was  carrying  it  to  the  Gonfaloniere,  when  he 
chanced  to  meet  Jacopo  Gherardi,  one  of  the  Council  most 
hostile  to  Capponi.  He  took  the  letter  from  the  servant, 
saying  that  he  would  himself  carry  it  to  the  Gonfaloniere, 
but  had  no  sooner  ascertained  its  contents  than  he  com- 
municated them  to  all  the  most  violent  members  of  the 
extreme  republican  party. 

The  most  insidious  reports  were  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  town,  and  it  became  necessary  that  the  Gon- 
faloniere should  be  tried  for  high  treason.  Gherardi  u^d 
that  he  should  be  put  to  the  question  by  torture.  Bnt  the 
majority  of  the  Council  rejected  the  atrocious  proposition. 

The  letter  which  led  to  such  disastrous  consequences  is 
given  by  Varchi,  copied,  as  he  says,!  most  faithfully  word 
for  word.     It  runs  thus  : 

"  Most  iLLUSTEions,  etc. — I  have  received  your  Excel- 
lency's letters  of  the  30th  ult.,  and  I  perceive  by  them  that 
two  despatches  of  my  letters  have  miscarried,  and  thus 
understand  the  reason  of  my  not  having  heard  from  yoor 
Excellency  for  some  time,  at  which  I  had  been  surprised. 


'  ritK,  Istor.  Fior.  apod  Arehiv.  Star.  ltd.,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
t  StoriR  Fiorentino,  toI.  i.  p.  649,  ed.  oit. 
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I  console  myself  by  the  knowledge  that  into  wliatsoever 
hands  they  may  have  fallen,  they  wiU  be  found  to  contain 
nothing  adverse  to  your  popular  constitation.  I  earnestly 
beg  that  I  may  hear  from  your  Excellency.  But  if  by 
reason  of  press  of  business  this  is  not  possible,  let  Piero* 
write  me  a  line,  which  will  come  to  the  same  thing.  The 
Pope  has  been  to-day  at  Belvedere,  and  the  fortresses 
have  been  given  up ;  and  the  abbot  of  Farfa  starts  to-day 
for  Bractiano.  We  shall  see  what  will  be  the  sequel.  I 
have  this  day  spoken  with  the  Pope  and  with  our  friend.-f 
and  they  could  not  be  more  favourably  disposed  than  they 
are  towards  the  Uberty  and  popular  government  of  Florence. 
I  much  wish  to  speak  with  your  sou  Piero  on  an  important 
matter;  and  I  would  advise  that  he  should  pass  the 
frontiers  secretly,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  ill-doing, 
while  in  truth  acting  well.  I  hope,  too,  that  he  may  bring 
with  him  some  decisive  determination,  and  that  shortly ; 
for  time  is  pressing." 

Paolo  Giovio  gives  in  his  history  a  very  different  and 
far  more  compromising  version  of  Serragli's  letter.  Giovio, 
however,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  authority  of  very  little 
weight  on  any  subject.  And  Varchi,  who  has  left  a  tract 
"  on  the  historic  errors  of  Giovio,"  says  in  it  that  the  letter 
given  by  the  Bishop  of  Como,  as  that  received  by  Capponi, 
has  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  true  oae.  But  it  is 
strange  that  Segni,  who  wrote  his  "  Life  of  Capponi " 
expressly  to  defend  and  justify  his  political  conduct,  shotdd 
say  in  it  that  Giovio's  version  of  the  letter  is  accurately 
correct.  There  is,  however,  I  think,  Uttle  doubt  that 
Varchi's  account  is  the  true  one.  He  wrote  much  nearer 
the  time  when  these  transactions  occurred ;  and  the  letter, 
as  given  by  him,  is  a  much  more  likely  one  to  have  been 
written  under  the  circumstances  than  that  reported  by 
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B.  Segni.  The  latter  historian,  moreover,  has  been  guil^  of 
an  inaccuracy,  which  proves  him  to  have  written  carelessly 
on  the  subject.  In  his  Florentine  history  he  says  that 
Capponi  received  the  letter  on  the  25th  of  March ;  while 
in  his  life  of  Capponi  he  says  that  it  was  written  on  the 
4th  of  April,  and  received  on  the  14th. 

It  would  seem  di£ScuIt  to  find  in  this  famous  letter,  as 
Varchi  gives  it,  any  evidence  on  which  to  base  an  accusa- 
tion of  treason,  unless  indeed  the  mere  fact  of  correspoDdiDg 
with  any  adherent  of  the  Pope  was  to  be  deemed  treason. 
The  truth  probably  was  that  Clement  was  deceiving  Sal- 
viati,  or,  if  not  Salviati,  at  all  events  Capponi  and  the 
others,  who  were  inclined  to  hope  that  the  differenres 
between  him  and  the  city  might  yet  be  composed,  as 
to  his  plans  and  intentions  for  the  future.  It  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  his  character  and  usual  policy  to 
endeavour  to  recover  the  ground  he  had  lost  by  making 
them  believe  that  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  a  very  much 
larger  degree  of  liberty  than  he  ever  intended  to  tolerate 
permanently.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  those 
who  thought  it  dangerous  to  treat  with  him  on  any  terms 
had  ample  grounds  for  their  opinion.  But  no  choice  vas 
open  to  them  save  one  between  that  risk  and  others  wbich 
Capponi  and  his  friends,  rightly  perhaps,  deemed  still  more 
alarming. 

The  Gonfaloniere's  life  was  with  much  difficulty  saved. 
But  he  was  deposed.  And  Francesco  Carducci,  a  leader 
of  the  "  Arrabbiati "  or  violent  democratic  party,  and  espe- 
cially that  portion  of  it  opposed  to  the  followers  and  re- 
ligious teaching  of  Savonarola,  was  elected  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1629.  The  new  magistrate,  though  himself  a  violent 
man,  and  the  leader  of  a  party  whose  violence  and  rashness 
made  it  little  fitted  for  guiding  the  Republic  through  the 
difficulties  of  the  stormy  times  od  which  it  was  too  evidently 
about  to  enter,  was,  it  should  seem,  a  man  of  integnty, 
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talent,  and  vigour.     Such  an  appointment,  however,  was  a    ' 
new  defiance  to  Clement.     Both  parties  felt  it  to  be  so, 
and  were  convinced  henceforward  that  arms  alone  could 
decide  the  question  between  them. 

Abroad  the  drama  was  hurrying  to  its  catastrophe.  The 
fatal  term  of  Italian  as  well  as  Florentine  liberty  was  now 
near.  It  was  the  last  sunset  hour  before  the  long  night  of 
three  hundred  years ;  and  that  sun  went  down  in  lurid 
Wood-red  clouds,  and  amid  sinister  portents.  For  Italy  as 
■well  as  for  Florence,  that  "  most  republican  of  all  repub- 
lics," life  and  hope, — the  hope  of  improvement,  advance- 
ment, social,  moral,  and  intellectual, — the  possibility  of 
generous  aspirations  to  a  nobler  life,  of  good  work  to  be 
done,  and  hardy,  hearty  virtues  to  be  fostered  in  the  doing 
of  it, — all  this  was  waning  low  for  all  Italy  as  well  as  for 
Florence.  For  Florence  had  been,  with  all  its  numerous 
and  salient  faults,  the  well-head  of  political  Ufe  and  social 
intelligence,  whence,  had  time  been  allowed,  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula  might  have  been  civilized.  Nothing  but 
the  total  extinction  of  liberty  could  have  secured  to  the 
Papacy  three  hundred  more  years  of  existence,  at  least  in 
Italy.  Its  destruction,  it  is  true,  made  no  declared  and 
recognised  portion  of  the  programme  of  any  political  party 
then  extant.  But  there  were  signs  of  the  times,  and  men's 
minds  were  moving  in  a  direction  which  indicated  clearly 
enough,  or  at  least  indicate  to  us,  who  are  enabled  to  take 
a  synoptical  view  of  the  field  of  action,  that  that  most 
monstrous  and  most  successful  of  all  the  engines  ever  in- 
vented for  the  depression  of  the  many  to  the  profit  of  the 
few,  would  not  have  been  able  to  hold  its  ground  much 
longer  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  proper  forces.  Hitherto 
the  Papacy  had  not  only  stood  by  its  own  strength,  but 
had  supported  much  else  by  its  assistance.  From  that 
time  forth  it  has  existed  only  by  the  ud  and  permission 
of  other  tyrannies,  whose  patronage  it  has  purchased  by 
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kiUiDg  the  souls  of  nations,  and  tiiax  rendering  their  bodies 
*  manageable  bj  despots. 

Much  more,  therefore,  than  the  fate  of  Florence,  more 
than  the  fate  of  Ttaly  was  sealed  b;  the  unholr  alliance  of 
Pope  and  Emperor,  which  trampled  the  life  out  of  the  most 
republican  of  republics.  The  new  leagtie  between  Charles 
and  Clement  was  signed  at  Barcelona  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1529.  And  its  conditions  might  hare  sufficed  to 
convince  the  Florentines  that  their  Commonwealth  was 
indeed  doomed,  and  its  last  day  at  hand.  The  bai^ain 
struck  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  ^raut  pro- 
vided, as  has  been  mentioned,  tliat  the  Empat}r's  illegi- 
timate daughter  Mai^aret  should  be  married  to  the  Pope's 
illegitimate  son,*  Alexander,  and  that  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  Florence  should  be  crushed  by  the  over- 
whelming bmte  force  of  the  Emperor  in  order  to  iann.  of 
the  city  and  its  state  a  dukedom  for  the  establishment  of 
this  interesting  pair  under  the  protection  of  their  augost 
parents. 

Still  Florence  would  not  abandon  hope.  There  was 
still  Frtmce,  and  the  unsettled  quarrel  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  pretensions  to  Naples  and  Milan.  There  was 
still  the  possibihty  that  Florence  might  be  able  to  defy  both 
Pope  and  Emperor  by  the  means  of  a  French  aUiance. 

This  delusion,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  on  the  5th 
of  the  following  August  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Cambrai  between  the  Emperor  and  the  French  king.  The 
Pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  other  princehngs  of  Italy,  were 
included  in  the  amicable  arrangements.  Only  Florence  was 
excluded, — only  Florence!  which  had  been  dupe  enough 

*  Th«  reader  will  remember  the  grounds  on  wliieh  the  probability  th&t 
he  was  lo  lesti.  Ucoatti,  "  Btoria  Cronalogica,"  uye  that  a.  elauae  of  tbia 
Boroelona  treitj  provides  "  that  Alexander,  the  aatoral  son  of  Clement, 
■honld  marry,"  &c.,  thns  dropping  all  affected  doubts  on  llie  Bnbjeot  of 
Alexander's  parentage. 
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up  to  the  last,  to  look  to  the  despot  Francis  for  ud  in  her  a.i>. 
struggle  for  freedom  I  The  most  republican  of  republics  * 
was  left  to  stand  atone,  and  fight  unaided  her  last  fight  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  last  spark  of  liberty  against  the 
confederated  despots  of  Europe.  Of  course  they  were  all 
friends, — "Most  Catholic  Emperor,"  "Most  Christian 
King,"  "  Most  Holy  Pope  I  "  Of  course  they  were  all 
fast  Mends  for  such  a  crusade !  Often  as  the  lesson  "  put 
not  your  trust  in  priuces"  has  been  severely  inculcated 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  never  was  it  more  bitterly 
enforced  than  on  this  occasion.  Savonarola,  alluding  to 
the  cognizance  of  France  and  that  of  Florence,  had  preached 
that  "  lilies  should  flourish  by  the  side  of  lilies ; " — a  puer- 
ility which  had  exercised  more  influence  on  the  childish- 
minded  citizens  than  the  profoundest  wisdom  would  have 
obtained.  So  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  despotism  were 
these  republican  merchants  as  yet,  and  so  unaware  of  the 
tendencies  of  European  society  at  that  period,  as  to  have 
supposed  that  the  French  despot  would  back  their  fight 
for  freedom  against  the  SpaniaH  tyrant,  merely  because' 
they  had  backed  him  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Emperor! 
But  kingly  instinct  taught  the  despots  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  clearly  as  systematised  theory  can  teach  those 
of  the  nineteenth,  that  a  free  Commonwealth  self-governed 
and  self-sustained  was  a  dangerous  fire-spark  among  the 
quenched  tinder  around,  which  all  of  them  were  virtually 
interested  in  trampling  out.  Bitter  as  were  the  resent- 
ments between  Pope  and  Emperor,  fierce  as  were  the  feuds 
between  Emperor  and  King,  all  could  be  forgotten,  and 
Heaven  invoked  to  witness  their  fraternal  reconciliation 
under  the  pressure  of  the  common  necessily  for  extinguish- 
ing Hberty. 

But  not  even  did  this  portentoos  isolation  terrify  the 
stout  burgher  community  from  their  determination  to 
resist  to  the  last  the  overwhelming  combination  of  forces 
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i.D.  which  had  determined  on  their  extinction.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  monstrous  inequality  of  the 
comiog  struggle,  which  had  thus  manifestly  become  a 
contest  of  Florence  against  all  Europe,  was  not  all,  or 
perhaps  the  worst  of  the  danger  with  which  the  Florentine 
government  had  to  contend.  Although  the  ascendancy  in 
the  city,  which  the  democratic  and  more  violent  party  with 
the  Gronfaloniere  Carducci  at  its  head  at  this  time  pos- 
sessed, seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  overawe 
all  overt  opposition  to  its  aims  and  measures,  the  Com- 
monwealth could  not  be  said  to  have  gone  into  the  straggle 
whole-hearted  or  with  unanimous  wishes.  Of  course  the 
old  adherents  of  the  Medici,  as  many  as  remained  within 
the  city,  were  eagerly  desirous  for  the  success  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Republic.  But  besides  this,  there  were  all 
those  men  of  the  "  Ottimati,"  who  disapproved  of  the 
course  which  the  popular  government  was  taking.  Many 
of  these,  having  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  forces  vrith 
which  the  Republic  was  about  to  contend  than  the  popular 
leaders,  considered  the  struggle  a  desperate  one,  and  would 
have  wished  to  make  whatever  terms  with  Clement  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  obtain  from  him.  These  were 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Capponi,  who  had  supported  his 
government,  and  who  saw  despairingly  his  fall,  and  the 
consequent  succession  to  power  of  men  determined  to  brave 
and  defy  the  Pope  and  his  lay  supporters.  There  were 
also,  doubtless,  men  among  the  Ottimati  to  whom  the 
success  of  a  thorough-going  democratic  government  would 
have  been  yet  more  odious  than  the  return  of  the  Medici 
to  power.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  to  such 
men  looking  at  the  future  from  the  point  of  view  in  which 
they  were  then  placed,  a  reconciliation  with  Clement,  and 
the  re-admission  of  the  Medicean  princes  to. the  ci^,  did 
not  seem  necessarily  to  imply  such  a  dnal  suppression  of 
the  liberty  of  Florence,  and  such  a  shutting  off  of  all  future 
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hopes  and  cbances,  as  we,  looking  back  over  the  whole 
xnarch  of  events,  knew  it  to  have  implied.  The  Medici  had 
been  restored  more  than  once  before ;  and  jet  it  had  not 
been  all  over  with  struggles  for  political  power  in  Florence. 
For  from  it  I  There  were  happy  turns,  these  men  thought, 
remaining  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  yet.  The  question 
was,  which  future  would  be  likely  to  offer  the  best 
chances,  and  to  be  in  itself  least  distasteful  to  them  mean- 
while,— the  restoration  of  the  Medici,  or  the  ascendancy  of 
the  democratic  party.  And  very  many  of  the  "  Ottimati " 
were  intelligibly  enough  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter 
was  the  greater  evil  of  the  two. 

The  democratic  government,  however  were  not  so  blind 
to  the  dangers  which  surrounded  them,  as  to  neglect 
attempting  to  avert  them  by  negotiation,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. At  the  end  of  August,  1529,  Charles  was  at  Genoa, 
having  come  thither  from  Barcelona ;  and  the  Florentine 
government  determined  on  sending  an  embassy  to  him  in 
the  hope  of  modifying  his  intentions  towards  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  citizens  chosen  for  this  delicate  and  most 
important  mission  were  Matteo  Strozzi,  Niccolo  Capponi, 
Tommaso  Soderini,  and  Raffaello  Girolami.  The  choice  of 
Capponi  on  this  occasion  is  remarkable ;  indicating,  as  it 
does,  either  that  the  moderates  and  "  Ottimati "  had  still 
a  sufiBciently  strong  voice  in  the  city  to  ensure  the  selection 
for  this  most  important  ofBce  of  one  of  their  own  faction, 
or  that  a  veiy  marked  modification  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
democratic  parly  had  taken  place  since  Capponi  was  so 
recently  deposed  with  ignominy  from  his  office  of  Gonfa- 
loniere,  and  narrowly  escaped  forfeiting  bis  head  at  the 
bidding  of  the  popular  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

The  four  envoys  proceeded  on  their  forlorn  hope  to 
Genoa,  and  were  received  with  much  affability  and  courtesy 
by  the  Emperor.  But  their  hopes,  if  any  had  been  gene< 
rated  by  the  Emperor's  fair  wordsi  were  speedily  dispelled. 
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ii.D.  The  Emperor  was  ready  to  "  forgive  "  ^Florence  all  that  had 
~  '  passed,  and  to  receive  the  city  into  his  good  graces  and 
amity  on  the  sole  and  simple  condition  that  they  shoohl 
become  recoociled  to  the  Pontiff,  and  receive  his  family 
into  the  dty.  The  envoys  turned  sorrowfully  and  sadly  on 
their  heels,  and  set  forth  on  their  return  journey  to  cany 
the  news  hack  to  their  fellow-citizens,  that  this  last  h<^ 
also  had  failed  them.  No  one  of  them,  however,  reached 
Florence  with  these  ill  tidings.  Ra&ello  Girolami  re- 
mained at  Genoa.  Matteo  Strozzi,  clearly  foreseeing,  we 
are  told,*  that  the  final  ruin  of  his  country  was  at  hand, 
separated  himself  from  his  companions,  and  betook  him- 
self to  Venice.  Niccolo  Capponi,  vrith  equally  gloomy 
forebodings  in  his  mind,  and  with  as  heavy  a  heart,  bat 
with  more  patriotism,  continued  his  journey,  intending  to 
return  with  his  other  colleague  to  Florence,-]-  till  he  reached 
the  little  hill  town  of  Caatelnuovo  among  the  Lucchese 
Apennines.  There  he  met  with  another  Florentine  tra- 
veller who  was  journeying  northwards,  from  whom  he 
heard,  the  latest  news  from  Florence,  and  the  terrible  state 
of  alarm  and  almost  of  helplessness  which  prevailed  in  the 
city.  And  there,  having  heard  these  tidings,  and  thinking 
of  the  hopelessness  of  those  which  he  was  carrying  thither, 
Niccolo  Capponi  fell  ill,  and  laid  himself  down,  almost 
literally  by  the  roadside,  and  died ; — died^  say  the  chroni- 
clers, of  grief  and  broken-hearted  despair4 

The  northward  travelling  citizen,  whom  Capponi  had 
fallen  in  with  at  Castebuovo,  and  who  had  told  him  those 
latest  news  from  Floi-ence,  which  broke  the  back  of  his  last 
hope,  was  one  Michele  Agnolo  Buonnarroti,    This  Buon- 

*  UeMtti,  op.  oit,  ToL  iL  p.  080. 

t  Soderiiu,  vha  howeT«r  did  not  return  to  Floreaoe,  but  renuined  at 

X  Tarchi,  toL  ii.  p.  42,  ed.  oit. ;  Hecatii,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iL  p.  680 ;  Ammirato, 
vol.  X.  p.  94,  «d.  Finnze,  1826. 
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narroti  had,  as  the  reader  knows,  hitherto  spent  his  life  in  ^-^ 
acquiring  a  reputation  for  mastery  in  artistic  creation, 
which  has  not  yet  been  forgotten,  or  even  dimmed  by 
time.  He  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  declares  that 
no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country  and  his  own 
generation,  or  a  hero  to  his  own  valet.  Micbele  Agnolo 
Buonnarroti  was  fully  recognize-d  as  such  by  men  of  all 
conditions,  classes,  and.  parties,  both  in  his  own  city  and 
out  of  it.  The  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Popes  and  Princes, 
bid  against  each  other  for  his  presence  and  his  services. 
And  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  had  been  mainly  and 
recently  the  most  successful  bidders.  Michele  Agnolo  had 
of  late  been  engaged  at  Home  on  works  which  afforded 
him  that  boon,  inestimable  to  every  creative  soul, — an 
opportunity  for  worthily  incarnating  in  matter  the  ideal 
that  was  in  him ; — works  on  which  hia  whole  soul  was 
centered ;— and  of  which  the  world  has  since  heard.  But 
at  the  call  of  his  country,  in  her  extreme  need  and  distress, 
he  left  all,  and  at  the  further  risk  of  irreparably  offending 
the  patron  whose  power  and  favour  alone  could  enable 
him  ever  to  continue  his  work,  he  came  to  her; — left 
glorious  visions  of  creations  of  ideal  beauty  and  super- 
human majesty,  to  labour  at  devising  bastions  and  hideous 
wall-masses,  which  might  serve  to  defend  his  native  dty 
against  the  attack  of  her  enemies.  For  universality  and 
versatility  were  the  especial  characteristics  of  the  great 
creative  minds  of  that  period  of  human  development.  Not 
to  Buonnarroti  alone,  but  to  several  others  of  that  epoch, 
though  in  a  special  degree  to  him,  was  given  that  wonder- 
ful perfection  of  intellect,  that  like  the  trunk  of  an  elephant, 
equally  adapted  for  the  wrenching  of  an  oak-tree  from  the 
soil,  or  for  picking  a  pin  from  the  floor,  can  set  itself  to 
work  on  and  accomplish  with  equal  perfection  those  highest 
feats  of  human  intelligence,  which  none  save  the  master 
spirits  can  conceive,  and  those  smaller  and  grosser  require- 
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i.i>.  menta  of  their  fellow-men,  which  still  none  but  they  can  so 
efficiently  perform. 

The  rats  were  already  running  from  the  old  house. 
Matteo  Strozzi  stole  away  to  Venice,  because  his  son  had 
recently  set  up  a  bank  there.  The  great  banker  and 
statesman,  Filippo  Strozzi,  had. slunk  away  in  the  time  of 
difficulty  and  danger  to  Lyons.  He  had  ventured  back  to 
Italy  in  the  August  of  this  year,  1529 ;  and  had  had  a 
long  and  secret  interview  with  Alessandro  de'  Medici  at 
Genoa,  while  the  Emperor  was  still  there;  and  then, 
finding  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to  re-appear  with  advantage 
in  Tlorence,  he  stopped  short  at  Lucca,  pretended  to  be  ill, 
and  there  remained  recovering  his  health  simultaneoudy 
with  the  final  submission  of  Florence  to  the  tyrant.  Many 
others  had,  similarly  deserting  their  country  in  her  need, 
sought  refuge  from  the  troublous  times  that  w^e  about  to 
come  upon  her  in  the  hospitality  of  the  now  thoroughly 
aristocratic  Republic  of  Lucca.  The  cautious  Lucchese 
rulers  had  felt  misgivings  as  to  how  far  it  might  be  com- 
patible with  their  own  safety  to  harbour  these  volantaiy 
exiles.  But  Pope  Clement,  who  doubtless  knew,  his  own, 
gave  a  hint  to  those  in  authority  at  Lucca,  that  they  would 
do  well  to  receive  such  refugees_hospitably ;  and  the  papal 
hint  was  obeyed. 

"While  these  earthworms  were  thus  providing  for  their 
own  immunity  from  the  sufferings  which  nobler  souls  were 
girding  up  their  strength  to  bear,  Hichele  Agnolo  the  sculp- 
tor, pEunter,  and  architect,  abandoned,  not  his  personal  ease 
and  well-being,  not  his  bank  and  bis  wealth,  or  his  safety, 
but  the  godhke  work  of  creation  and  the  hopes  of  immor- 
tal fame,  to  fly  to  Florence  in  her  distress.  Surely  greater 
patriotism  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  give  up  such 
hopes  for  his  country. 

When  Michele  Agnolo  fell  in  with  Niccolo  Capponi  at 
Castelnuovo,  he  was  going  by  order  of  the  Signory  to  Ferrara, 
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for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fortifications  of  that  city, 
theu  deemed  a  model  of  military  architecture.  What  was 
mainly  required  of  the  great  artist  by  the  Florentines  was, 
that  he  should  devise  acme  means  of  defending  that  quarter 
of  the  city  situated  on  the  further  or  southern  bank  c^  the 
Amo.  The  hills  which  ^ut  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo  on 
the  northern  side  recede  to  a  distance  of  two- or  three  miles 
from  the  city  walls  in  that  direction.  But  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  they  press  the  city  so  dosely  at  one 
point,  that  the  city  wall  itself  climbs  the  steep  side  of  the 
hOl,  on  which  the  now  famous  Boboli  gardens  are  situated. 
The  nature  of  the  localities  on  this  side  was  such  as  to 
offer  sundry  points  of  advantage  to  a  besieging  force,  aod 
to  devise  -  means  for  fortifying  these  was  the  task  now 
assigned  to  the  fertile  inventive  genius  and  sdentific  know- 
ledge of  BuonnarrotL* 

Meanwhile  the  lilorentines,  under  the  active  and  vigorous 
government  of  a  Signoiy  Mitirely  composed  of  "Piagnoni," 
were  sparing  nothing  and  neglecting'  nothing  that'  might 
contribute  to  prepare  the  city  to  sustain  the  coming 
struggle.  It  was  already  known  who  was  to  be  the 
General  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  Pope's  vengeance 
and  the  Emperor's  poUcy  was  to  be  entrusted.  ■  Itivas 
Filiberto,  Prince  of  Orange;  and  news  had  reached  the 
city  that  he  had  wrivpd  in  Rome  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1529,  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  concert  measures  with  the 
Pope  for  the  reduction  of  the  stiff-necked  bui^hers  on  the 
bank  of  the  Amo  to  obedience. 

Still  a  shott  further  respite  was  allowed  to  the  Floren- 
tines. For  the  Pope  lost  some  time  in  chaffering  about 
terms  with  the  General  of  the  Imperial  forces,  for  whose 
aidj  despite  the  marriage  arrangement  existing  between  him 
and  the  Emperor,  he  was  forced  to  pay  sums  which  it  went 

*  TanU,  lib.  ix.  toI.  ii. ;  Amminto,  lib,  xxx. 
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*-!>•  to  his  heart  to  part  with ; — thirty  thousand  ducats  down, 
and  forty  thousand  more  after  a  short  interval.*  And 
when  this  matter  had  been  thus  arranged,  a  yet  further 
delay  occurred  before  Florence  was  attacked,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Pope's  desire  that  the  assistance  which  cost 
him  so  much  should  be  utilized,  while  he  had  it  at  his 
command,  to  obtain  for  him  Perugia,  then  held  by  Mala- 
testa  Baglioni  against  the  Apostolic  See,  as  well  as  Florence. 
It  was  settled,  therefore,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should 
in  the  first  instance  march  against  Perugia.  That  General, 
however,  thinking  that  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain 
possession  of  Perugia  without  fighting  for  it,  sent  a  trusty 
messenger  to  negotiate  with  Baglioni  for  the  surrender  of 
the  city.  He  pointed  out  to  him  that  he,  as  a  militaiy 
man,  must  be  aware  that  he  had  no  means  of  defendiHg 
the  city  against  the  force  which  he  (Orange)  could  bring 
against  it ;  and  he  further  engaged  that  no  agreement  to 
which  they  might  come  for  the  surrender  of  Perugia  should 
in  any  wise  be  held  to  prevent  Baglioni  from  taking  service 
with  the  Florentines.  It  was  much  against  the  will  of  the 
latter  that  Baglioni  assented  to  the  proposals  of  the  Prince. 
Of  course  his  doing  so  had  the  effect  of  destroying  any 
chance  of  escape  which  Florence  might  have  hoped  from 
the  possibility  of  a  successful  resistance  to  the  Imperial 
forces  at  Perugia,  and  of  bringing  the  struggle  imme- 
diately to  their  own  gates. 

This  Malatesta  Baglioni  had  been  made  Gen«ral-in>chief 
of  the  Florentine  forces  in  default  of  Hercules  of  Esle,  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Don  Ercole  had  been  elected 
to  that  office  with  the  tacit  understanding,  as  Ammirato  f 
says,  that  bis  father  tfae  Duke  Alfonso  should  also  take  the 
field  in  favour  of  Florence,  if  the  sequel  should  render  it 

.*  Ammirato,  lib.  zxx.  p.  89,  ed.  cit. 
f  Lib.  xxz.  p,  88,  ed.  oit. 
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necessary.  The  Duke,  however,  having  received  three  a.h. 
thousand  five  hundred  ducats  for  the  payment  of  a  thou-  ^*^*' 
sand  men  destined  to  be  his  son's  bodyguard,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  convention  made  between  him  and  the 
Commonwealth,  discovered,  when  it  was  time  for  Don 
Ercole  to  take  the  field,  that  he,  as  Duke  of  Ferrara,  was  a 
feudatory  of  the  Pope,  and  could  not  therefore  bear  arms 
against  him,  or  permit  his  son  to  do  so.  This  timely  dis* 
covery,  however,  by  no  means  induced  him  to  restore  the 
money  he  had  received, — though  it  did  move  him  sub- 
sequently to  lend  his  artillery  to  the  Pope  for  the  siege 
against  the  Kepubtic,  and  to  send  two  thousand  troops  to 
join  the  imperial  and  papal  camp  before  Florence.*  Don 
Ercole,  we  are  told,  was  no  party  to  his  father's  fraudulent 
and  shameless  conduct ; — was  indeed  so  much  grieved  and 
revolted  by  it,  that  he  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  escape 
secretly  from  Ferrara,  and  hurry  to  Florence  to  redeem  the 
promise  made  by  his  father  to  the  Florentines,  as  far  as 
might  be  by  his  own  personal  service. 

He  did  not  do  so.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  if  he 
had  done  so,  bis  right  feeling  could  have  availed  to  avert 
or  modify  the  coming  catastrophe.  For  it  had  become,  by 
the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1529,  only  too  evident  that  the 
Commonwealth,  if  indeed  it  determined  on  trying  resistance 
to  the  forces  leagued  against  it,  would  have  to  do  so  abso- 
lutely alone,  and  unsupported  by  any  friend  or  ally  what- 
soever. The  courage,  however,  of  the  city  did  not  quuL 
And  the  "Piagnoni"  chiefe, — not  perhaps  without  some 
feehng  of  that  fanatical  confidence  in  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Heaven,  which  had  supported  their  great  pro- 
phet, and  encouraged  him  with  the  hope  and  strong  belief 
that  God  would  not  permit  the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail 
against  hioi, — set  themselves  to  "make  all  those  pro- 

■  Ttmlii,  ToL  ii.  p.  36,  «d.  dt 
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TisioDS,  both  divine  and  human,  which  under  the  circom- 
'  stances  their  duty  required  and  their  utmost  power  enabled 
them  to  do."* 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  put  to  the  vote,  and  (the 
measure  having  been  carried  nem.  con.)  to  order  that  the 
Black  Virgin  Mary  of  the  Impruneta  should  be  "  devoutly 
and  with  the  accustomed  processions/'  brought  to  Florence. 
This  having  been  done,  "  the  neit  thing  was  to  engage 
new  commanders,  and  especially  those  of  i^e  Lite  '  Baude 
Nere/  the  old  ranks  of  which  they  filled  up  and  in- 
creased." 

Of  course  one  of  the  most  important  and  necessary  cares 
was  that  of  raising  money.  And  three  bills,  as  we  should 
say,  were  passed  on  one  and  the  same  day,  the  6th  of 
August,  1539,  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  of  these  ordered  the  election,  after  a  certain 
carefiilly  prescribed  fashion,  of  sixterai  citizens,  to  be  called 
officers  of  the  bank,  whose  office  should  consist  in  the 
obligation  to  supply  the  city  with  a  loan  of  80,000  florins. 
Those  who  should  be  nominated  to  this  duty  were  not  to 
be  permitted  to  decline  it.  They  were  empowered  to 
charge  twelve  per  cent,  interest  on  the  sum,  or  more,  if  it 
should  be  shown  that  any  one  of  them  had  been  obhged 
to  raise  his  quota  of  the  sum  at  a  higher  rate  than  that. 
Half  of  the  amount  was  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  in  the 
course  of  that  current  August,  and  tiie  remaining  half  in 
the  following  September.  A  fine  of  a  thousand  florins  was 
to  be  levied  on  any  one  of  the  sixteen  who  should  fail  to 
bring  forward  the  sum  he  was  called  on  to  furnish,  and 
the  whole  of  the  sixteen  were  made  mutually  responsible 
for  each  other. 

The  second  measure  was  for  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  four  citizens,  to  whom  was  to  be  entrusted  the  imposi- 

*  Tarohi,  toL  ii.  p,  36,  «d.  oit. 
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tion  and  levying  of  a  tai  on  ^  the  citizens  liable  to  the  JJ^^ 
assessed  taxes  of  the  Commonwealth,  except  such  as  had 
contributed  to  a  similar  burthen  last  year.    The  produce 
of  this  tax' was  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  within  a  month 
&om  the  time  of  Toting  the  measure.  ' 

.  The  third  provision  directed  the  election  of  a  board  of 
four  citizens,  who  should  be  empowered  to  get  in  all 
arrears'  of  former  taxes  and  forced  loans  that  might  be 
found  to  be  still  due  to  the  treasury. 

■  The  next  care  of  the  Signorywas  for  the  victualling  of 
the  city,  an  object  which  was  much  facilitated  by  the  un- 
usiial  abundance  of  that  year's  harvest.  Officers  were 
dispatched  into  all  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  orders  given  that  every  land  of  food  beyond 
the  absolute  need  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  should  be  sent 
to  Florence.  Care  was  taken  at  the  same  time  to  put  all 
strongholds  and  fortresses  of  the  country  in  a  perfect  state 
of  efficiency  and  repair.  Hostages  were  demanded  from 
all  those  cities  and  towns  of  the  Florentine  dominion  which 
laboured  under  any  suspicion  of  being  not  altogether  loyal 
and  well-affectioned  towards  the  Republic.  Borffi  San 
Sepolcro,  Cortona,  Arezzo,  Pisa,  Pistoia,  and  some  other 
places,  were  thus  compelled  to  send  some  of  theur  leading 
men  to  Florence  as  pledges  of  their  good  faith.  Messer 
Bernardo  da  Vermzzano  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Mtllatesta 
Baglioni,  with  orders  "  to  spare  no  flatteries,  cajolements, 
or  honours  that  could  contribute  to  induce  that  general  to 
maintain  his  fitith  to  the  Commonwealth,"  and  prevent 
him  from  "  being  cormpted  by  the  promises  of  the  Pope, 
who  was,  it  was  well  known,  continually  tempting  him 
with  that  view."*  Commissaries  were  also  elected  and 
dispatched  to  various  important  places,— one  to  Fiorenzuola 
and  the  district  lying  beyond  the  Apennines ;  another  to 

*  Vttnh!,  tdI.  ii.  p.  33,  ed.  ait. 
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Colle,  San  Geminiano,  and  the  Val  d'EIsa ;  others  to  Leg- 
*  horn,  to  San  Sepolcro,  to  Pistoia,  and  to  Pnito.  Knally, 
seven  citizens  were  elected  with  nearly  dictatorial  power 
to  watch  over  the  Commonwealth,  to  provide  in  aU  ways 
for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  take  dl  soch  measotes  as 
should  appear  needful  for  the  prosecution  of  the  coming 
struggle.  The  citizens  elected  to  this  high  office  and  great 
trust  were  Jacopo  Morelli,  Zanobi  Camesecchi,  Anton- 
francesco  degli  Albizzi,  Bernardo  da  Castiglione,  Alfonso, 
son  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  Agostino  Dini,  and  Filippo  Baron- 
dni. 

But,  says  Varchi,  "these  seven  citizens  on  whom  the 
safety  of  Florence  was  to  depend  in  a  very  great  degree, 
were  of  extremely  little,  or  rather  of  no  service.  Because, 
besides  the  fact  that  the  major  part  of  them  were  not  of 
such  a  capacity  as  to  fit  them  for  so  great  and  high  an 
office,  they  were  so  different  from  each  other  in  character 
and  opinion,  and  so  timid  and  full  of  cautious  scruples 
about  this,  that,  and  the  other  difficulty,  not  to  say  so 
vacillating  and  irresolute,  that  they  could  never  agree  on 
any  line  of  action,  or  put  their  hands  to  the  work  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  critical  and  special  nature  of  such  a 
business  required.  In  fact  they  mutually  impeded  each 
other.  For  Zanobi  Camesecchi,  for  example,  or  Agostino 
Dini,  who  had  no  thought  in  life  beyond  his  own  silk 
manufacture,  nor  had  ever  been  beyond  the  limits  of  bis 
own  estates,  would  never  have  consented  to  any  great 
and  largely-conceived  measure  which  Anton&ancesco  degli 
Albizzi,  or  Bernardo  da  Castiglione,  for  example,  might 
have  proposed,  if,  as  needs  must  be  sometimes  in  matters 
of  such  moment,  the  least  risk  or  danger  were  involved 
in  it.  And  prudent  well-informed  men  have  not  doubted, 
that  if  the  citizens  had  elected  one  sole  man,  vrithout  con- 
sideration of  any  other  circumstance  than  his  fitness  for 
the  position,  as  for  instance  Ferruccio,  or  Lorenzo  Car- 
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nesecchi,  or  even  some  one  of  less  eminent  excellence  than 
these,  and  had  made  him  in  truth  dictator,  things  perhaps 
might  have  been  managed  differently  from  what  they  were, 
and  as  a  consequence  might  have  resulted  in  a  different 
termination."  • 

Yes ;  but  that  was  exactly  what  the  undying  and  never- 
sleeping  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the  Florentines  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  do  I  It  would  have  been  ima- 
gined immediately  that  any  citizen,  to  whom  such  a  power 
as  Varchi  speaks  of  had  been  entrusted,  would  have 
attempted  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  secur- 
ing to  himself  sovereigu  authority.  And  this  was  still,  as 
ever,  the  worst  thing,  and  the  most  terrible  dwiger  to 
which  a  Florentine's  fears  could  point. 

Among  these  various  efforts  the  deserted  and  isolated 
Commonwealth,  looking  anxiously  around  the  political 
horizon  to  see  if  from  any  quarter  assistance  might  be 
hoped,  sent  reiterated  applications  to  Venice.  And  even 
up  to  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached, — ^the  autumn 
of  1529, — ^the  Venetian  senate  continued  to  hold  out  to 
her  sister  Kepublic  hopes  of  support.  All  such  promises 
were  soon  seen  to  be  wholly  worthless.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  at  that  time  intended  to 
be  so  by  the  Venetian  government.  It  is  perhaps  more 
probable  that  the  wary  and  cautious  Senators  were  still 
waiting  to  see  how  the  stream  of  events  might  run,  and 
specially  whether  it  were  really  the  intention  of  France  to 
make  good  any  of  those  assurances  with  which  she  had 
continued  to  feed  the  hopes  of  the  Commonwealth  even 
after  the  peace  of  Cambrai. 

Venice  was  maintuning  at  the  time  a  resident  ambas- 
sador at  Florence,  and  was  therefore  of  course  supposed  to 
be  on  terms  of  friendship  vrith  the  Commonwealth.     On 

*  Tu^ii,  ToL  iL  p.  34,  «d.  ait. 
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t..j>.    the  34th  of  September,  1539,  this  ambassador,  Messer 

■  Carlo  Gappello,  writes  from  Florence  to  hia  government 

that  the  executive  council  had  received  letters  from  their 

ambfliasador  at  Rome,  giving  an  account  of  an  interview  he 

had  just  had  with  the  Pontiff. 

"His  Holiness  repUed  that  he  could -not  act  in  contra- 
vention to  the  agreements  made  between  himself  and  the 
Emperor  at  Barcelona ;  that  they  must  be  fully  carried 
out  not  only  by  this  government  (Florence),  but  also  by 
that  of  your  Highness  (Venice),  and  by  the  Bnke  of 
Ferrara."  [The  high  tone  which  Clement,  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  mutual  interest  now  binding  him  and 
the  Egiperor  together,  felt  himseV  able  to  take  with  re- 
ference to  Venice,  is  sufficiently  remarkable-  The  share 
which  Venice  was  to  ti^e  in  carrying  out  the  agreemient 
made  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  was,  of  course, 
the  abandoning  Florence  to  her  fate.]  "  The  Pope  added," 
continues,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  "  that  when  he  should 
be  restored  to  his  proper  position,  he  would  show  the 
world  that,  he  had  no  wish  to  introduce  despotism  in  his 
native  country ;  that  he  was  anxious,  on  the  contrary,  for 
its  welfare ;  that  he  lamented  the  city  had. been  so  back- 
ward in  appealing  to  him,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  advanced  so  far.  He  declared  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  control  the  movements  of  that  Greneral ;  but  that 
he  would  nevertheless  write  to  him  forthwithi  and  would 
send  the  Archbishop  of  Capua  after  him  with  full  powras 
to  compose  all  differences.  With  all  this,"  continues  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  "he  ga^%  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  was  quite  determined  on  recovering  his  position  in 
Florence,  and  on  the  surrender  of  the  Republic  at  dis- 
cretion. I  found  the  government "  (of  Florence),  adds  the 
ambassador,  "  exceedingly  indignant  at  these  letters.  They 
declared  to  me  that  they  would  rather  burn  the"  city  with 
their  own  hands,  and  die  amid  the  ruins,  than  consent  to 
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such  temaa."  *    Of  course  they  knew  but  too  well  the  pro-   i.i>. 
fotind  hypocrisy  of  Clement's  protestations  respecting  his 
intentions  towards  the  city. 

By  the  10th  of  October  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
reached  Incisa,  a  little  town  in  the  upper  Val  d'Amo, 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Florence ;  and  skir- 
mishes were  constantly  taking  place  chiefly  between  patrol- 
ling parties  of  cavaliy  belonging  to  either  side, — ^for  the 
most  part,  as  Carlo  Cappello  writes  to  his  government, 
advantageously  to  the  Florentines.  The  country  around 
Florence  was  at  this  time  so  overrun  by  these,  stragglers 
from  the  imperial  camp,  that  the  ambassador  began  to  find 
considerable  difficulty  in .  keeping  op  his  correspondence 
with  his  government  as  unintermittingly  as  he  had  hitherto 
done.  "This  evening,  an  hour  after  sunset,"  he  writes  on 
the  10th  oi  October,  "  two  peasants  came  to  me,  who  were 
bringing  me  letters  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them  at 
Ravenna  on  the  preceding  Wednesday.  They  were  unable 
to  tell  me  whether  or  no  these  letters  were  from  your 
Highness.  But  they  had  thrown  them  into  a  thom-luske 
about  three  miles  from  this  city,  having  been  alarmed  by 
some  of  the  enemy's  horsemen  who  pursued  them.  I  sent 
them  back  to  seek  f^  the  tetters  with  all  diligence,  and 
they  hope  to  .recover  them."  And  again  a  day  or  two 
later  he  tells  the  senators  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
finding  any  one  willing  to  undertake  the  dangerous  busi- 
ness of  carrying  his  letters,  is  the  cause  why  he  does  not 
communicate  with  them  more  frequently. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  govern- 
ment had  to  contend  in  preparing  to  face  the  storm  that 
was  about  to  break  on  the  Commonwealth,  was  the  quan- 
tity of  disaffection  and  treasonable  sympathies  existing  in 
the  city.    In  a  letter  bearing  date  the  lath  of  October, 

■  Selutoni  degli  AmbuoiBtori  Yeaeti,  mtu  ii.  toL  i  p.  223.| 
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.  the  ambassador  gives  the  names  of  twenty-two  citaens, 
several  of  them  belonging  to  some  of  the  first  lamilies  in 
the  city,  such  as  Yalori,  Medici,  Aitoviti,  Acciaiuc^, 
Rncellai,  Sec.,  who  had  just  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
disaffection  to  the  government,  and  of  nourishing  Medicean 
sympathies.  One  of  these,  a  certiua  Carlo  Cocchi,  was 
beheaded  for  having  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  govern- 
ment.  Much  about  the  same  time  an  OkKervantioe  fiiar, 
named  Vettorio  Franceschi,  was  condemned  to  death  for 
being  an  emissary  of  Pope  Clement,  and  having  been 
detected  in  tampering  with  an  officer  in  charge  of  a 
certain  bastion  of  the  city.* 

Notwithstanding  these  and  so  many  other  difficulties, 
the  Venetian  writes  home  in  the  same  letter,  in  which  the 
above  circumataDces  are  mentioned,  that  "  all  the  city  is  in 
excellent  good  heart.  The  spirit  of  the  citizens  is  rising 
every  hour,  and  becoming  more  and  more  desirous  c^ 
measuring  their  strength  against  the  enemy.  Nor  can  it 
any  longer  be  said  with  any  truth  that  the  farms  of  these 
citizens  are  hostages  for  them  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
For  so  many  magnificent  and  lovely  villas  have  been  burned 
not  only  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  owners  of  them  them- 
selves, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  greater,  the 
barbaroua  ferocity  of  the  enemy,  or  the  noble  detennination 
and  fortitude  of  these  citizens.  And  although  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  grieve  over  such  wide-spread  ruin,  it  b 
nevertheless  a  still  higher  satisfaction  to  see  the  greatness 
of  mind  which  is  manifested  in  the  general  promptitude 
and  willingness  to  suffer  all  these  losses,  and  indeed  any 
other  calamity  and  peril  for  the  sake  of  liberty."'f- 

Iq  this  mood  of  mind  the  citizens  and  their  "  Fiagnone  " 
government  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror.    And  at  last,  after  some  days  lost  in  waiting  for 

*  RelazioDi  degli  AmbuoiatoTi  Veneti,  terie  ii.  y»L  i.  p.  236. 
t  Ibid.,  p,  254. 
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the  artillety,  which  Siena,  still  as  ever  constant,  to  its  old 
hatred  for  its  rival  city,  had  promised  to  send  to  the  aid  of  ' 
the  imperial  army,  the  Prince  of  Orange  advanced  with  his 
main  body  on  the  ISth  of  October,  and  pitched  bis  camp 
on  the  Plan  di  Ripoli,  the  gently  sloping  side  of  an  eminence 
behind  St.  Miniato,  about  a  mile  from  the  city  wall,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Fortifloktdon  of  St.  Hiniato— Coiutano^  of  the  FloreolinM — Small  raenosM* 
of  tb«  oiticeiu— HopelesmetB  of  the  oonteat — Dafeotion  of  MLtgaot  town* 
— Sorties  of  the  besieged  troops — Florentines  still  hopefd — Urgent 
&pplicatioii  for  aid  to  Yenioe — Disappesiwioe  of  iUnaioiLS  on  this  point 
— BeinfoToement  of  the  besieging  aimj — Progreu  of  the  Imperislut 
troops  in  oooapying  the  territory  of  the  Bepnblio — Diffionlties  of  the 
Tenetiui  unbMaadot  at  Florence— Cardinal  of  Faenu  sent  b;  the  Pope 
to  Plorenoe — His  negotiatioDs  vith  Halatesta — Motives  of  Halateata — 
The  citydeoidas  onsendingenvo^  to  the  Emperor  and  Pope  at  BolognA 
--Their  reception  at  Bologna— Their  failnre,  and  return  to  Floreuoe — ■ 
The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  at  Bol<^a — Coronation  of  tlie  former — < 
Letter  from  the  ambawsdoia  of  Heoi;  Till,  describing  the  oondition 
of  Italy — MaUtesta  Baglioni  appointed  Florentine  Qeneral-in-chief — 
Solemn  oath  taken  bj  all  the  Florentine  leaders — Snooeisea  of  the 
Florentines  in.  sorties  from  the  walls — iDeffectoal  to  anj  real  good — 
Good  order  maintained  in  the  city — Monej  abundant  in  the  dty — 
Ungrudgingly  contribnted  by  the  oitizenB — None  allowed  to  quit  the 
«ity — Scaroity  of  food  begins  to  be  sererely  felt — Increasing  mortally 
in  the  city — Carnival  games  in  Florence — Hope  of  help  from  France 
not  yet  abandoned — Hope  that  a  desoent  of  the  Grand  Tnrk  might 
cause  a  divenion — Sufferings  in  the  camp  of  the  beaiegero — Battle  of 
ohampioos  of  the  two  parties  under  the  walls  of  Florenoe — Fmitleaa 
snccesses  of  the  FlorentiDcs  in  skirmishea  aronnd  the  walls — PiogTeas 
of  famine — It  was  becoming  evident  that  the  city  wonld  Bneanmb  to 
this  foe. 

So  now  the  curtain  rose  to  the  last  act  of  Florentine 
liberty  and  of  this  story. 

The  citizens,  by  the  advice  of  Bnonnarroti,  had  placed 
two  guns  on  the  tower  of  St.  Miniato; — that  sturdy  and 
defiant-looking  square  moss  of  now  ivy-grown  masonry 
which  still  frowns  in  picturesqne  gloom  from  the  top  of  the 
convent-crowned  bill,  on  the  smiling  city  in  the  vale  below. 
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U-nigh  forgotten  those  disa; 
is  smiling  in  the  radiance  of  her  new  fortunes.  But  the 
old  tower  of  St.  Mihiato  might  well  suggest  the  fancy  that 
it  had  forgotten  nothing,  but  was  still  gloomily  brooding 
over  the  sad  scenes  which  were  the  last  in  which  it  took 
any  active  part.  The  two  guns  on  the  top  of  this  sturdy 
tower  commanded  the  position  selected  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  for  his  encampment,  and  did  much  mischief  among 
the  tents.  The  general's  first  object,  therefore,  was  to 
silence  these  guns.  And  on  the  29th  of  October  the  Im- 
perial artillery,  and  that  which  had  been  lent  by  Siena, 
opened  against  St.  Miniato's  tower.  But  by  the  directions 
of  Michele  Agnolo  the  building  had  been  so  thickly  cased 
with  bales  of  wool,  no  less  than  a  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  bales  having  been  used  for  the  purpose,  that  the 
enemy's  guns,  though  striking  it  several  times,  produced 
no  effect  upon  it ; — while  the  fire  from  its  summit  con- 
tinued to  gall  them  severely.  "  And  although,"  writes  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  "  this  is  the  first  time  that  this  city 
has  ever  heard  the  sound  of  artillery  near  its  walls,  there  is 
not  a  man  who  is  not  constant  and  firm  ui  his  determination 
to  defend  it  to  the  last.  There  are  eight  thousand  hired 
soldiers  in  the  city,  and  five  thousand  native  militia,  from 
eighteen  to  fifty  years  of  age.  And  these  latter  in  no  wise 
spate  themselves,  nor  avoid  either  labour  or  danger,  by 
day  or  by  night,  whether  in  guarding  the  city,  taking  their 
turn  on  the  walls  and  bastions  in  conjunction  with  the 
hired  soldiers,  or  in  labouring  at  the  repairs  of  fortifications, 
or  in  making  sorties  for  the  obtaining  of  fascines  for  that 
purpose  i  in  collecting  which  they  do  not  abstun  from 
cutting  and  laying  waste  their  own  farms,  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  to  the  more  complete  defence  of  the  city. 
In  truth,  the  behaviour  of  the  citizens  here  is  above  all 
praise.  Nor  are  they  less  dihgent  in  gaining  the  favour  of 
Divine  Providence  by  worship,  by  fasting,  by  sacraments, 
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and  processions,  id  which  all  the  above-mentioned  militia 
take  part ; — a  thing  most  wonderful  in  our  times  to  hear 
of  or  to  see, — that  arms  should  be  thu^  conjoined  to  piety 
and  the  fear  of  God.  Within  the  city  there  is  neither 
faint-heartedness,  nor  noise,  nor  any  disturbance  of  any 
kind.  Money  is  abundant ;  and  a  few  days  since,  the 
villa  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  now  lodged,  together 
with  the  estate  attached  to  it,  was  publicly  sold  for  its  full 
value,  as  might  have  been  done  in  happier  times."* 

Notwithstanding  all  this  admirable  constancy  and  firm- 
ness, and  notwithstanding  some  little  successes  against  the 
enemy, — as  when  on  the  30th  of  October  +  a  sortie  of 
cavalry  intercepted  a  convoy  of  the  Imperialists  bringing 
food  from  Arezzo,  dispersed  the  escort,  and  took  a  hundred 
beasts  laden  with  provisions ; — as  well  as  rumours  that  the 
Imperial  forces  were  already  hard  pressed  for  food  and 
fodder ; — notwithstanding  all  this,  it  must  have  appeared 
almost  certain  to  any  impartial  observer,  who  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  scanning  all  the  features  of  the  situation, 
that  the  contest  could  have  but  one  conclusion.  The  sub- 
ject towns  of  the  beleaguered  city  began  to  see  the  matter 
but  too  clearly  in  that  light.  Before  the  end  of  October 
the  towns  of  Colle  and  San  Gemigniano  had  thrown  off 
their  allegiance  to  Florence  and  "  given  themselves  to 
Csesar."  But  the  citizens  were,  as  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor assures  us,  very  little  disturbed  at  the  news  of  this 
defection,  as  they  had  determined  to  hold  only  Prato, 
Pistoia,  Empoli,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn ;  "  which  cities  and 
fortresses  are  garrisoned  in  such  sort,  that  they  have  no 
fears  concerning  them." 

And  for  awhile  the  events  of  the  war  seemed  to  justify 

•  Kelarioni  degli  Ambaseiatori  Teneti,  »erifi  ii.  toI,  i.  p.  238.  The 
reader  will  be  reminded — as,  perliaps,  the  Florentine  citizens  wen— of  tha 
sale  at  Rome  of  the  land  an  vhioh  Hannibal  wu  enoamped. 

t  KeUiioni  degli  Ambaseiatori  Veneti,  serio  ii.  toI.  i.  p.  241. 
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this  attitude  and  sentiment  of  hopeful  confidence.  On  the  a.v. 
2nd  of  November,  Cappello  writes  that  the  constant  skir-  *^^''- 
mishes  which  were  taking  place,  and  the  sorties  that  were 
made  nearly  every  day  by  the  besieged,  resulted  almost 
uniformly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  A  week  later,  he  writes 
that  almost  daily  parties  both  of  cavaky  and  infantry  were 
making  expeditions  from  the  city,  and  constantly  returning 
with  prisoners  and  booty,  both  horses  and  provisions. 
"  The  war,"  he  writes,  "  is  a  war  to  the  death ;  and  every 
Spaniard  or  German  soldier  taken  is  put  to  death ;  for  the 
enemy  on  bis  part  does  the  same.  The  city  fails  not  to 
use  sH  diligence  in  every  needful  operation  of  the  war ; 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  fear  or  misgiving  to  be 
seen."  *  On  the  night  of  the  9th  November,  under  cover 
of  B  severe  storm  and  great  darkness,  the  enemy  made  an 
attack  in  great  force  on  all  that  part  of  the  wait  which  lies 
between  the  San  Niccolo  gate  and  that  of  San  Frediano, — . 
the  whole  of  the  city  wall  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  that  is  to  say ; — ^but  they  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss. 

Ob  the  19th  of  November  the  tidings  sent  to  Venice  by 
the  ambassador  continue  to  be  all  of  the  same  complexion. 
"  The  citizens  are  every  day  skirmishing  with  the  enemy, 
and  always  to  their  honour  and  advant^e.  The  cavalry 
is  continually  making  booty  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  gives  great  hindrance  to  the  enemy  in  victualling 
themselves.  The  band  under  Jacopo  Bichif  has  in  three 
expeditions  captured  three  hundred  horses,  one  hundred 
of  them  war  horses.  The  government  has  determined  on 
selling  all  the  property,  real  or  personal,  of  all  exiles ;  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  buyers  at  prices  such  as  were  current  in 
time  of  peace.   And  in  addition  to  the  large  sums  obtained 

*  Beluioni  d^li  Ambasoialori  TenM,  aeria  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  142, 
t  A  Sienma  captain,  of  whom  Tarchi  hth,  that  if  he  had  nut  boen  pre- 
ntitiirelj  cut  off  he  would  hare  eqnalUd  the  grenteit  captaina  of  bis  daf . 

L  L  2 
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A.r.  from  this  source,  the  government  has  imposed  a  tax  to  the 

"  *  amount  of  thirty  thousand  ducats,  payable  within   the 

month,  the  whole  of  which  has  already  been  received.     So 

great  is  the  readiness  of  every  one,  and  the  determination 

to  defend  their  city  and  preserve  their  liberty." 

Not  yet  bad  the  Florentines  given  up  the  hope  that 
Venice  would  come  to  their  help  in  their  extremity. 
Almost  every  letter  of  the  ambassador  speaks  of  the 
urgency  with  which  the  Florentine  government  was  con- 
tinually pressing  him  to  represent  their  case  to  the  Vene- 
tian Senate,  and  lay  before  them  the  arguments  which 
seemed  to  them  calculated  to  convince  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  that  it  was  not  for  her  own  interest  to  see  Floren- 
tine liberty  crushed.  And  it  is  clear  that  up  to  this  time 
Venice  was  still  encouraging  Florence  to  resist,  by  holding 
out  to  her  hopes  of  succour  and  support. 

But  by  the  end  of  November  all  illusions  of  this  sort, 
whether  as  regarded  Venice,  or  any  other  of  the  powers  of 
Italy,  were  at  an  end.  "  Though  the  government  here," 
writes  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  that  date,  "  are  con- 
tinually receiving  advices  from  various  quarters,  by  which 
they  learn  for  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Milan  has  arrived 
at  Bologna,  that  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  of  Urbino  arc 
shortly  expected  there,  and  that  at  the  same  time  your 
Highness  has  as  good  as  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  for 
them  not  to  see  that  they  are  abandoned  by  every  one  ; 
and  though  the  return  of  the  Prince  (of  Orange,  who  had 
been  temporarily  absent  from  the  camp)  from  Bolt^a 
with  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  infantry  is  expected 
hourly,  and  the  Duke  de  Leva  with  a  large  body  of '  lanz- 
knecbts  '  is  also  expected,  nevertheless  for  all  this  they  do 
not  lose  heart,  but  are  more  than  ever  determined  to 
defend  their  liberty  to  the  last  extremity." 

The  going  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  Ferrara,  and  Urbino 
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to  Bologna  proved  that  Florence  had  nothing  more  to  hope  *-^ 
from  them,  because  the  motive  of  their  journey  thither  was 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor,  which  had  been  arranged  to  take  place  in  that 
city  for  the  solemu  coronation  of  Charles  as  Emperor  and 
King  of  Italy.  He  received  in  fact  from  the  hands  of 
Clement,  the  Lombard,  or  Italian,  crown,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1530,  and  that  of  the  Empire  on  the  24th  of  the 
same  month. 

Gradually  too  the  enemy,  though  they  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  nothing  against  tlie  walls  of  Florence,  and 
though  the  isolated  passages  of  arms  which  were  constantly 
taking  place  outside  of  them  were  almost  always  in  favour 
of  the  besieged,  were  successfully  occupying  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  the  territory  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
fatally  cutting  off  the  supply  of  food  from  the  city.  On 
the  6th  of  December  the  Imperialist  forces  took  Lastra  and 
Signa,  places  about  seven  mUes  from  Florence,  on  the  river 
commanding  the  communication  with  Pisa  and  all  the 
lower  Val  d'Arno.  And  the  result  of  this  and  of  similar 
misfortunes  in  other  directions  was  already  making  itself 
felt  in  the  city,  which  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  scar- 
city. "  I  am  compelled  by  necessity,"  writes  Messer  Carlo 
Cappello  to  the  Doge,  "  to  tell  your  Highness  that  the 
expense  of  living  here  in  this  state  of  war  and  siege  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  It  has  latterly  become  double  from 
one  day  to  another ;  in  such  sort,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  live  here  on  my  salary,  or  on  my  own  small 
means."  * 

Nevertheless,  he  writes  at  the  same  time  that  the  citizens 
remain  firm  in  their  determination  "  either  to  preserve 
their  liberty,  or  so  to  bear  themselves,  that  if  they  lose  it, 
after  having  lost  all  they  possess,  no  one  among  them 

*  Ktlizioni  degli  Ambaaoiatori  Teneti,  Bene  il.  toL  i.  p.  2fi0. 
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A.D.  shall  survive  it,  and  men  shall  hereafter  say,  '  Here  once 
stood  Florence !' " 

The  letters  from  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  his  goTem- 
ment  henceforward  begin  to  be  less  frequent.  "  I  have 
delayed  ivriting  to  your  Highness  till  now,"  he  says  on 
the  26th  of  December,  "  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  messengers,  which  is  becoming  greater  from  day  to 
day,  because  the  enemy  are  infesting  every  part  of  the 
territoiy."  In  the  same  letter,  thanking  the  Doge  for 
granting  the  increase  of  salary  which  he  had  asked,  he  says 
that  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Florence  is  still 
rapidly  increasing,  and  becoming  insupportable.  Of  course 
the  scarcity  was  felt  far  more  severely  by  the  mass  of  the 
citizens,  whose  sufferings  from  this  cause  were  beginning 
to  be  very  painfully  felt. 

Early  in  January,  1530,  Ridolfo  Pio,  Bishop  of  Paenza, 
and  afterwards  a  Cardinal,  presented  himself  in  Florence, 
desu-ing  to  confer  with  Halatesta  fiaglioni  on  behalf  of  the 
Pope.  And  he  was  allowed  by  the  government  to  become 
the  guest  of  the  general  in  his  house,  and  to  treat  with 
him  privately  in  perfect  freedom.  Varchi  tells  ua  that  this 
agent  of  Clement  had  been  sent  at  the  private  instigation 
of  Malatesta  himself;  adding  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  could  have  been  the  general's  motive  in  making 
such  an  application  to  the  Pontiff.*  The  historian  suggests 
that  perhaps  Malatesta's  object  was  to  obtain  some  ameliora- 
tion or  ratification  of  the  terms  which  had  been  made 
between  the  Pope  and  him  respecting  the  giving  up  of 
Perugia.  But  it  would  seem  far  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  conduct  of  the  Florentine  government  in  per- 
mitting such  secret  conferences  to  be  held  between  an 
emissary  of  their  implacable  and  astute  enemy  and  their 
own  by  no  means  irreproachably  faithful  general.    Mala- 

•  Varohi,  op,  cit,  ed.  oil.,  vol.  ii.  p.  2flO. 
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testa  was  exceedingly  anxious  just  at  tliat  time  to  have  the  a.s. 
appointment  and  "Mton"  of  Florentine  general-in-chief 
conferred  upon  him.  Ercole,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
had  held  that  station  until  the  close  of  the  year  1529, 
though  he  bad  never  discharged  any  of  the  duties  belong- 
ing to  it,  as  has  been  seen.  The  terra  for  which  bis  "  con- 
dotta "  bad  been  conferred  on  him  had  now  expired,  and 
Malatesta  was  making  every  effort  to  be  named  his  suc- 
cessor. And  perhaps  the  Florentine  government  may  have 
thought,  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  man  who  was  eagerly  seeking  this  pro- 
motion  at  their  hands,— a  promotion  of  which  the  main 
value  to  him  would  consist  in  the  good  use  he  should 
make  of  it, — was  at  the  same  time  plotting  against  them. 
And  it  may  be  that  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
government  in  this  matter  seems  to  have  been  extra- 
ordinarily over-confident,  are  led,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
to  the  formation  of  that  opinion  in  a  greater  degree  than 
is  just,  by  that  knowledge  of  subsequent  events,  and  that 
synoptical  view  of  the  character  of  the  man  as  exhibited 
by  them,  which  were  at  that  time  hidden  from  those  who 
had  to  decide  on  the  line  of  conduct  then  most  expedient. 
Very  probably  also  the  Florentine  Signory  was  influenced 
by  a  lingering  hope,  that  any  means  of  opening  negotiations 
with  the  Pontiff  might  yet  result  in  releasing  the  city  from 
the  increasingly  terrible  calamities  of  the  position  in  which 
it  was  placed  by  its  hostility  to  him. 

What  private  matters  may  have  been  discussed  between 
the  Bishop  of  Faenza  and  Malatesta,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  the  patent  result  of  their  conferences  was 
a  strongly  urged  opinion  on  the  part  of  Malatesta,  that  the 
city  would  do  well  to  send  yet  another  embassy  to  Clement, 
who  was  then  at  Bologna.  The  question  whether  this 
advice  should  be  taken  or  rejected  was  very  warmly 
debated   in  Florence,  and  the  government  decided  on 
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*.».  consulting  the  Great  Cooncil  on  the  subject.  This  was 
'°**'  done ;  and  the  result  was  a  vote  of  1000  votes  ta  favour 
of  the  embassy,  against  373  in  opposition  to  it.*  The 
largeness  of  this  majority  in  favour  of  such  a  measure  may 
be  taken  perhaps,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  absolute  and 
almost  insulting  failure  of  former  tentatives  of  the  same 
sort,  and  the  angry  determination  of  the  citizens  to  fight 
out  their  quarrel  with  the  Pontiff  "to  the  bitter  end," 
-  which  resulted  /rom  those  fedlures,  as  a  symptom  of  the 
severity  of  the  suffering  which  was  beginning  to  try  their 
constancy  and  firmness. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  two  ambassadors  t  were  ap- 
pointed, and  on  the  14th  they  started  for  Bologna.  "  And 
several  young  men  of  Florence  set  out  with  them,  some  for 
different  motives,  and  some  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor,  among  whom  was  Benedetto 
Varchi,  the  writer  of  this  history."  The  story  of  their  em- 
bassy was  one  of  failure  and  premeditated  insult  throughout 
The  Pope  was  not  only  altogether  unyielding,  but  harsh 
even  to  discourtesy  in  his  reception  of  them.  The  Em- 
peror had  nothing  to  say  to  them,  but  that  they  must  be 
reconciled  to  the  Pope  before  he  could  listen  to  them. 
The  Cardinals,  whom  the  unhappy  ambassadors, — thinking 
it  their  duty  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  before  they  re- 
turned to  report  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  their  efforts, — 
visited  in  succession,  were  either  courteously  evasive,  or 
discourteously  imperious  and  threatening.  The  Emperor's 
confessor  took  it  upon  himself  to  read  them  a  lecture  on 
the  law  of  the  Imperial  sovereignty,  by  which  he  showed 
that  Florence,  having  forfeited  by  rebellion  all  chartered 
rights,  must  now  consider  herself  at  the  absolute  disposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor ;  "  speaking  these  things  with  a  grave 
face,  as  if  he  absolutely  believed  what  he  was  saying." 

•  Tarchi,  op.  oit.,  ed.  cit.,  »ol.  ii.  p.  297. 
t  I.uigi  Soderini  and  Aodreaolo  Kiocolioi. 
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^vrites  Varchi.  The  courtiers.  Papal  and  Imperial,  with  *■">• 
whom  Bologna  was  crowded,  pointed  at  them  as  they 
passed  through  the  streets,  and  taunted  them  with  the 
futility  of  the  fool's  errand  on  which  they  had  been  sent. 
It  was  said  at  the  time,  Varchi  tells  us,  honestly  giving 
the  circumstance  as  a  report  of  the  accuracy  of  which  he 
was  not  certain,  that  the  chamber  which  was  assigned  to 
the  ambassadors  as  their  lodging  had  been,  by  Clement's 
order,  stripped  of  its  brick  flooring,  in  order  that  the  con- 
versation of  the  riorentine  envoys  between  themselves,  in 
the  supposed  privacy  of  their  own  apartment,  might  be 
overheard  by  persons  placed  for  that  purpose  in  the  room 
below  them. 

On  the  7th  of  February  the  ambassadors  returned  with 
heavy  hearts  to  the  beleaguered  and  now  starving  city,  to 
report  the  utter  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  at  obtaining 
anything  from  the  justice  or  clemency  of  either  Pope  or 
Emperor,  and  left  the  throng  of  high  and  mighty  per- 
sonages and  courtiers  who  were  assembled  at  Bologna  to 
the  magnificent  performance  of  the  first  part  of  the  bargain 
which  had  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Italian  hberty. 

The  meeting  at  that  city  was  of  course  a  satisfactory  and 
"  glorious "  one  for  both  of  the  contracting  parties.  All 
was  going  well  for  the  hopes  of  each  of  them.  The  Vicar 
of  Christ  was  well  assured  that  the  extremity  of  misery  and 
famine  was  working  to  his  will  within  the  walls  of  Plorence. 
He  had  secured,  moreover,  the  interested  co-operation  of 
the  Emperor  in  the  work  of  finally  and  definitively  appro- 
priating Florence  as  an  heritage  and  possession  for  his 
family.  Charles  on  his  side  was,  by  his  operations  before 
Florence,  providing  the  crown  of  a  sovereign  duchess  for 
his  daughter,  and  was  about  to  receive,  with  all  due  and 
comforting  accompaniment  of  holy  prayers  and  blessings, 
those  dear  objects  of  his  kingly  ambition,  the  crowns  of 
Italy  and  of  the  Empire., 
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Cardinal  Bembo,  in  a  letter  to  Clement  bearing  date  the 
7th  of  April,  1 530,  speaks  of  Bologna  as  having  been  on 
this  occasion  "  the  theatre  of  the  whole  world,  within  whose 
walla  were  assembled  a  greater  number  of  noble  and  illas- 
tiious  men  than  the  world  had  ever  before  seen  brought 
together." 

They  were  great  days, — those  Bologna  coronation-days, 
— days  such  as  historians  are  wont  to  commemorate  in 
glowing  descriptions  to  the  edification  of  heralds  of  all 
colours,  and  ushers  of  all  kinds  of  sticks  and  rods,  in 
succeeding  generations.  But  mankind  knows  only  too 
well  by  heart  the  routine  of  such  great  days ;  the  solemn 
hymns  and  the  silken  hangings ;  the  shouting  crowds  and 
the  shining  soldiery;  the  old  oaths  broken,  and  the  new 
oaths  sworn ;  the  bowings  and  the  benedictions ;  the  Te 
Deums  and  the  dinners  ;  the  bargaining,  the  overreaching, 
the  signing  and  the  sealing ;  the  processioning  and  trumpet- 
blowing  and  organ-swelling  ; — all  the  greatness  and  all  the 
glory  producible  by  the  united  efforts  of  cooks,  tailors, 
priests,  trumpeters,  and  upholsterers !  We  know  all  about 
it,  and  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  picturing  to  ourselves 
the  grave  and  graceful  courtesies  that  passed  between  God's 
vicegerent  in  cloth-of-gold  and  God's  anointed  in  velvet. 
Kor  is  it  much  less  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  these  two  men  towards  each  other,  when, 
the  day's  comedy  over,  and  cloth-of-gold  and  velvet  Md 
aside,  the  solitude  of  the  night  hours  compelled  them  to 
make  some  approach  towards  truthful  communiag  with 
their  own  hearts.  How  heartily  must  the  Pontiff  have 
hated  the  Emperor !  And  how  entirely  must  the  Emperor 
have  despised  the  Pontiff!  How  small  and  selfish  the 
motives  that  actuated  either  of  them  I  Yet  on  the  result 
of  their  bargaining  depended  the  happiness  of  thousands, 
and  the  prosperity  of  wide  spaces  of  the  fairest  portion  of 
Grod's  earth. 
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It  is  interesting  in  this  point  of  view  to  observe  what 
was  the  state  of  social  life  in  Italy  while  its  rulers  were 
thus  happily  regulating  their  affairs,  and  to  mark  to  what 
pitch  the  wisdom  of  their  rule  had  brought  things  in  that 
garden  of  Europe.  The  native  historians  of  the  time  all 
agree  in  lamentable  representations  of  the  general  state  of 
the  country ;  but  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  English 
reader  to  see  the  impression  made,  by  their  journey  through 
the  country,  on  a  couple  of  Englishmen  who  were  present 
OD  that  occasion  at  Bologna. 

Sir  Nicholas  Carew  and  Richard  Sampson,  Henry  VIII/s 
ambassadors  to  the  conference,  write  as  follows  to  that 
monarch  from  "Bononie,  the  12th  day  Decembre." 

After  saying  that  their  expenses  are  so  very  great  that 
they  must  throw  themselves  on  the  King's  assistance,  see- 
ing that  the  provision,  which  they  had  been  led  to  think 
would  be  enough  for  three  months,  had  turned  out  to  be 
insutticient  for  one ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  "  the  utter 
destruccion  of  the  hole  countrey,  in  a  manner  everything  is 
sold  for  the  weyte  of  gold,"  they  continue : — 

"  It  is.  Sire,  the  moost  pitie  to  see  this  countree,  as  we 
suppose,  that  ever  was  in  Christyndom ;  in  some  places 
notber  horsmete  nor  man's  mete  to  be  found ;  the  goodly 
townes  destroyed  and  desolate.  Betwixte  Verceilles,*  be- 
longyng  to  the  Duke  of  Savoye  and  Pavye,  the  space  of 
50  miles,  the  moost  goodly  countree  for  come  and  vynes 
that  may  be  seen,  is  so  desolate,  in  all  that  weye,  we  sawe 
oon  man  or  woman  laborers  in  the  fylde,  nor  yet  creatour 
stering ;  but  in  great  villaiges  5  or  6  myserable  persons ; 
savyng  in  all  this  weye  we  sawe  three  women  in  cone  place 
gathering  of  grapis  yett  upon  the  vynes;  for  there  are 
nother  vynes  o(deryd  and  kepte,  nor  come  saved  in  all  that 
weye,  nor  personnes  to  gather  the  grapes,  that  growyth 
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uppon  the  vynes ;  but  the  vynes  growyth  wyld ;  great 
'  countreys,  and  hanging  full  of  clusters  of  grapes.  In  this 
mydde  weye  is  a  towne,  the  which  hath  been  oone  of  the 
goodly  townes  of  Italye,  callyd  Vigeva ;  *  there  is  a  strong 
hold ;  the  towne  is  all  destroyed,  and  in  maner  desolate. 
Pavye  is  in  lyke  maner,  and  great  pitye ;  the  chyldryn 
kryeng  about  the  streates  for  bred,  and  yea  dying  for 
hungre.  They  seye  that  all  the  hole  peuple  of  that 
contrey  and  dyvers  other  places  in  Italya,  as  the  Pope  also 
shewyd  us,  with  many  other,  with  warre,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  are  utterly  deadde  and  goone ;  so  that  there  is 
no  hope  many  yeres  that  Italya  shalbe  any  thing  well 
restored  for  wante  of  people ;  and  this  destruction  hath 
been  as  well  by  Frenche  men  as  th'  Emperour's ;  for  they 
sey  that  Mods',  de  Lantreyght  destroyed  muche  where  as 
he  passyd."t 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1530,  Malatesta  Baghoni  re- 
ceived the  baton  of  General-in-Chief  of  the  Florentine  Com- 
monwealth, with  6400  ducats  of  yearly  pay,  and  a  body 
guard  of  two  hundred  light  horse,  five-and-twenty  free 
lances,  and,  as  long  as  the  war  should  last,  a  thousand  foot 
soldiers.  On  the  following  day  the  new  general,  with  all 
the  captains  of  all  arms  in  the  city,  together  with  the 
commissaries-general  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  assembled 
in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  there,  after  the  cele- 
bration of  a  mass,  each  man  advancing  to  the  altar  took  a 
solemn  oath  in  no  case  and  in  nowise  to  abandon  the  duty 
before  them ;  but,  without  regard  to  failure  of  money  or 
of  food,  to  defend  the  city  as  long  as  they  had  strength 
left  to  stand  upright.  | 

But  the  number  of  the  beleaguering  forces  was  con- 
tinually being  increased,  and  the  city  more  completely 
blockaded,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  possibility  of  introducing 

•  VigcTano.  t  State  Papers  of  Henry  Till,,  vol.  rii.  p.  225, 

X  BelazioDi  degli  Ambatoiatari  Veneti,  Miie  U.  tqL  i.  p.  ZBS. 
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food.  Nevertheless  skirmiahing  was  still  frequently  taking  j*-^- 
place  beneath  the  walls,  and  for  the  most  part,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Yenetiaa  ambassador,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Florentines.  But  such  successes,  though 
they  served  to  keep  up  the  hearts  and  courage  of  the 
citizens,  were  unproductive  of  any  real  advantage.  And 
though  the  besieged  continued  with  unremitting  industry 
to  multiply  the  defences  with  which  the  besiegers  would 
have  to  contend,  if  they  should  attempt  to  take  the  city  by 
assault,  it  seemed  as  if  their  labour  to  this  end  would  be 
equally  fruitless.  For  there  was  reason  to  believe,  says  the 
ambassador,  that  the  Imperial  general  did  not  contemplate 
any  such  attempt ;  but  was  determined  patiently  to  await 
the  surer  though  slower  operation  of  famine. 

"  But  though  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  increase 
daily,"  writes  the  Venetian,  "yet  the  good  order  main- 
tained within  the  city  is  such,  and  the  constancy  of  the 
citizens'  minds  so  great,  that  nobody  would  imagine  from 
the  aspect  of  the  city,  if  they  were  not  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  hostile  force."* 

Yarchi  also,  speaking  of  the  same  period,  and  the  same 
condition  of  things,  writes : — 

"  Despite  all,  life  went  on  in  Florence  not  only  without 
fear,  but  without  suspicion  of  cause  for  it.  And  am^id  such 
a  mass  of  strangers  of  such  various  kinds,  order  was  main- 
tained as  if  there  had  not  been  a  soul  save  the  citizens 
within  the  walls.  The  shops  were  kept  open  ;  the  magis- 
trates held  their  courts  as  usual,  the  various  functions  of 
government  were  carried  on ;  in  the  churches  the  usual 
services  were  performed ;  the  piazza  and  the  market  were 
frequented ;  there  were  neither  tumults  among  the  soldiers 
nor  disputes  among  the  citizens.  For  though  there  were 
among  them  many  discontented  and  disaffected,  holding 

*  Belozioni  dcgli  AmbaanBtori  Teneti,  Krie  ii.  vol.  i,  p.  269, 
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A.D.  various  opinions,  and  belonging  to  various  factions,  th^ 
nevertheless  abstained  from  quarrelling  either  by  deed  or 
word ;  saying,  '  This  is  no  time  for  folly !  Let  us  get  rid 
of  the  enemy  from  around  our  walls ;  and  then  we  will 
settle  our  own  disputes.'  And  at  all  the  street  comers 
might  be  seen  written  in  large  letters,  either  in  chalk  or 
charcoal,  the  words,  '  Poor,  but  free  ! ' "  * 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  city  still 
kept  up  its  heart  and  courage  in  the  face  of  daily  increasing 
difficulties  and  sufferings.  Money  was  not  wanting  in  the 
city;  and  the  government  had  little  difficulty  in  raising 
whatever  supplies  were  needed.  In  March  a  hundred 
citizens  were  named  by  the  Signory  who  were  required  to 
lend  a  hundred  ducats  each ;  fifty  who  were  to  fiimish 
two  hundred ;  and  twenty-five  who  were  to  contribute 
three  hundred  each.  A  new  tax  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats  was  imposed,  and  all 
these  sums  were  readily  paid.  The  goods  of  ecclesiastics 
and  rebels  were  sold  both  in  Florence  and  in  Pisa,  and 
very  large  sums  drawn  from  this  source.  But  the  abund- 
ance of  money  did  not  imply  abundance  of  food.  The 
ducats  could  not  be  eaten.  "  It  is  clear,"  writes  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador  on  the  36th  of  April,  "that  there  is  no 
danger  that  money  should  fall  short,  especially  as  all  re- 
turns into  the  purses  of  the  citizens,  by  reason  of  the 
enormous  sums  which  it  costs  the  soldiers  to  live.  They 
draw,  it  is  true,  excessively  large  pay ;  but  everything  is 
b^ond  measure  dear, — so  that  even  with  much  more 
money  they  could  not  support  themselves.  The  result  is, 
that  many  have  diuing  the  last  few  days  quitted  the  city ; 
so  that  there  do  not  remain  in  it  more  than  six  thousand 
infantry.  But  these  are  all  choice  soldiers,  and  well  dis- 
posed.   I  will  not  conceal  the  fact,  however,  that  many  of 
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the  citizens  and  of  the  city  militia  have  left  the  city,  flying  a-b. 
from  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings  of  life  within  the 
walls.  But  now  such  good  guard  is  kept,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  more  to  find  the  means  of  getting  out  of 
the  city."*  Some  time  previoua  to  this  it  had  been 
decided  that  meat  should  be  sold  only  to  the  soldiers. 
But  now  the  scarcity  of  all  other  food  was  making  itself 
more  and  more  severely  felt  from  day  to  day.  The  result 
of  insufficient  nourishment  and  of  "  unwonted  articles  of 
food,"  was  beginning  also  to  manifest  itself  in  a  rapidly 
increasing  mortality.  From  the  15th  of  March  to  the  16th 
of  April  there  were  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
deaths  in  the  city.f 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  suffering,  however,  the  Floren- 
tines, more,  it  may  well  be  believed,  from  bravado,  and  the 
desire  to  show  one  another  as  well  as  the  enemy  that  they 
were  not  losing  courage,  than  from  lightness  of  heart, 
would  not  let  the  carnival  pass  without  some  at  least  of  its . 
usual  festive  doings.  The  accustomed  game  of  "  calcio  " 
was  celebrated  with  more  than  usual  pomp  in  the  Piazza 
of  Santa  Croce ;  and  the  players,  "  in  order  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  the  enemy  as  well  as  heard,  stationed  a 
portion  of  the  musicians  with  trumpets  and  other  instru- 
ments on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  Santa  Croce,  which  drew 
a  shot  from  the  enemy's  cannon,  but  the  ball  passed  over 
their  heads,  and  did  no  harm."  J 

The  truth  was,  that  the  citizens  and  their  government 
had  by  no  means  as  yet  abandoned  hope  of  succour  £rom 
France.  The  sons  of  Francis  I.,  who  had  been  left  as 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  when  Francis  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  the  Spanish  prison,  to  which  the 
Tiattle  of  Pavia  consigned  him,  had  not  yet  been  restored. 
Francis  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  immediately  broken 

*  Eelazioni  degli  Ambniciatori  Yeneti,  Eerie  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  286. 
t  Hid.  t  Twchi,  op.  ciL,  ed.  oit,  vol.  ii.  p.  322, 
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■  the  oaths  for  the  due  observance  of  which  his  chil^en  had 
been  given  in  pledge.  But  all  these  old  scores  between 
the  "  Most  Christian "  King  and  the  "  Most  Catholic " 
Emperor  had  been  wiped  out  by  the  peace  and  treaty 
of  Cambrai ;  and  tbe  French  princes  were  now  about  to  be 
restored  to  their  father.  They  had  not  yet,  however,  been 
sent  to  France.  And  the  Florentines  flattered  themselves 
that  as  soon  as  Francis  should  have  his  sons  safe  in  his 
hands,  he  would  once  again  be  as  faithless  to  the  Cambrai 
treaty  as  he  had  been  to  his  former  oath ; — would  change 
his  policy,  and  declare  himself  in  their  favour. 

Vain  hopes,  born  of  the  despair  that  was  rapidly  closing 
in  around  them ! 

And  they  were  buoying  themselves  up  also  with  another 
equally  delusive  expectation  of  a  possible*  means  of  deliver- 
ance. They  hoped  that  the  Grand  Turk  might  invade 
Italy  with  such  a  force  as  to  make  a  diversion  in  their 
^favour,  and  they  had  not  failed  to  endeavour  to  instigate 
him  to  do  so  by  means  of  ambassadors.  And  the  Venetian 
ambassador  at  Florence  thinks  it  necessary  to  warn  his 
government  of  these  attempts,  as  pointing  to  a  possible 
danger  which  it  behoved  them  not  to  be  uninformed  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  in  the  Imperial  camp, 
without  the  walls,  was  by  no  means  enjoying  an  immunity 
from  the  ills  they  were  causing.  They  also  were  pressed 
for  want  of  food;  and  money  was  far  less  abundant  among 
them  than  it  was  in  the  city.  There  was  also  a  consider- 
able amount  of  disorder  and  disaffection  in  the  camp. 
Disease  was  rife  among  them  too,  and  deserters  were 
numerous.  But  while  the  scarcity  of  food,  with  which 
they  had  to  contend,  was  likely  to  be  diminished  as  the 
coming  summer  advanced,  the  distress  of  the  besieged 
within  then:  walls  could  not  but  become  more  intense 
with  every  passing  day.  The  continual  feats  of  arms, 
which  were  almost  daily  taking  place  outside  the  walls. 
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were  almost  invariably  in  favour  of  the  Florentines,  accord-    *;3- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  whose 
secret  communications  to  his  government  must  be  con- 
sidered  as  perfectly  trustworthy. 

One  of  these  frequent  passages  of  arms  has  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  celebrity  in  Florentine  story,  rather  from 
the  romantic  circumstances  of  the  contest,  and  the  names 
of  the  combatants,  than  from  any  importance  attaching  to 
the  result.  On  the  12th  of  March  two  of  the  besieged, 
Ludovico  Martelli  and  Dante  da  Castiglione,  challenged 
two  knights  of  the  Imperial  camp,  Giovanni  Bandini  and 
Bettino  Aldobrandini,  to  a  twofold  duel.  The  challengers 
stigmatised  the  challenged  in  their  defiance  as  rebels  against 
their  country  and  enemies  to  God,  and  the  fight  took  place 
under  the  eyes  of  the  rival  hosts,  according  to  the  rules 
prescribed  for  such  knightly  encounters.  Dante  da  Cas- 
tiglione  made  Aldobrandini  prisoner,  and  the  challenge 
having  been  d  outrance,  slew  him.  But  Martelli,  blinded 
by  the  blood  which  flowed  from  a  wound  in  the  fore- 
head, was  overcome  by  Bandini.  "  Out  of  this  combat," 
.  writes  the  ambassador,  "  an  infinite  number  of  others 
has  arisen,  so  that  such  fights  are  taking  place  every 
day." 

And  still  the  balance  of  advantage  in  such  fights,  and  in 
the  skirmishes  around  the  city,  was  mostly  in  favoui  of  the 
Florentines.  A  few  days  after  the  notable  duel  that  has 
been  mentioned,  there  was  a  skirmish  under  the  walls,  in 
which  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  besieging  force  were  slain. 
There  began  also  to  be  a  movement  of  deserters  from  the 
Imperial  camp  coming  into  the  city.  The  pay  of  Caesar 
was  small,  uncertmn,  and  always  much  in  arrear ;  that  of 
the  city  prompt  and  generous.  But  it  might  well  be  a 
question  how  far  the  position  of  the  citizens  was  improved 
by  such  increase  of  mouths  to  be  fed  out  of  the  slender 
stock  of  food  in  the  city,  now  waning  with  alarming 
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1^.  rapidity,  even  though  they  brought  an  increase  of  arms 
with  them. 

For  the  same  reason  there  was  in  fact  little  consolatioD 
or  hope  to  be  derived  from  the  valour  which  caused  almost 
all  the  isolated  fights  around  the  city  to  result  in  favour  of 
the  besieged.  For  it  was  becoming  day  by  day  more  clear 
that  famine  was  the  sure  and  inevitable  force  which  would 
eventually  decide  the  struggle.  It  began  to  be  observed 
that  the  enemy  showed  themselves  indisposed  to  engage  in 
the  skirmishing  which  had  so  constantly  shown  the  supe- 
riority of  the  citizens.  "  Although  provoked,  they  would 
not  come  out  from  their  lines,"  says  the  ambassador,  "  but 
very  palpably  answered, '  We  are  not  going  to  fight  with 
you ;  we  mean  to  wait  till  famine  has  conquered  you,  and 
then  take  you  with  your  girdles  for  halters  I  * " 
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Three  pouibilitiei  still  open  to  tlie  Florentine! — First,  an  attack  on  the 
eouts  af  Italy  bj  the  Turk—Thii  hope  quickly  futce— Second,  a  sortie 
in  force  which  ahonld  destroy  the  beaiegin^  army — TJotnutirorthiDeM 
of  the  Florentine  generala— 4  sortie  in  force  decided  on — Ajnico  da 
Venafro  killed  by  the  General  Stcfano  Colonns — The  sortie  ineffectual 
to  any  good  parpoae — Difference  of  opinion  among  the  citizens — 
Undoubted  testimony  to  the  treason  of  Malatesta  Baglioni — Third  and 
last  source  of  hope  for  the  Florentinea,  in  tiie  operations  of  their  army 
outside  the  city — Franoesoo  Ferrncoio — Volterra  reooverod  by  him — 
Flan  of  operationa  devised  by  Ferruocio — The  Signory  order  him  to  act 
othenriee^Exeontion  of  traitors  within  the  city — Intention  of  turning 
the  "  oontadini "  out  of  the  city — The  government  relents  and  ebandoos 
the  idea — Progress  of  famine  in  the  city — Increase  of  mortality  from 

,  pestilenoe— Determination  of  the  ciliieoa  to  fight  a  last  battle — and,  if 
Taoqnished,  to  destroy  t^e  women  and  the  city— The  Frinoe  of  Orange 
Diarohea  to  meet  Ferruoolo — having  been  assured  by  Ualatesta  that  no 
attack  should  be  made  on  tha  besieging  force  in  his  ahsenoe — Ferruoclo 
detained  at  Pisa  by  illness — The  Florentines  prevented  from  attacking 
the  besieging  army  by  their  generals — Stefano  Colonna  a  traitor  to  tha 
Florentine  canse — Danger  of  a  struggle  within  the  walls — Disaffected 
among  the  citizens — Probable  number  of  these — Erroneous  tidings  of 
the  reault  of  the  battle  between  Ferrueoio  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
reaoh  Florence — Sortie  of  the  Florentines  so  managed  by  the  Florentine 
generals  as  to  lead  to  nothing — Correct  news  of  tha  battle  of  Qavinana 
reaoh  Florence — Fatal  results  of  this  defeat — The  Signory  consent  to 
•end  envoys  to  the  Imperialist  General — Baglioni  throws  off  tbc  mask 
— Danger  of  a  oontest  in  the  oi^ — Baglioni  oompletely  master  of  the 
atnation — The  Signory  abandon  all  hope  of  further  resistance — Danger 
of  the  dty  from  the  soldiery — Preserved  from  it  by  the  active  vigilanoa 
of  Baglioni — His  motive — Articles  of  eapitolation — Unblushing  viola* 
•  tion  of  them  by  the  Pope— and  by  the  Emperor— Con  nlusion. 

It  was  indeed  but  too  clear  that  the  nature  of  the 
situation  was  such  as  to  make  time  an  irresistible  ally  on 
the  side  of  the  besiegers.    Nevertheless,  there  were"  three 
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A.n.   possible  means  by  which  the  positioa  might  be  changed  to 
'  the  profit  of  the  besieged. 

The  first,  Iroiii  which  the  FlorcDtines  were  at  this  time 
drawing  the  most  flattering,  but  otterly  delusive  hopes, 
was  the  possibility  that  the  Turk  might  attack  the  Adriatic 
coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  such  force  as  to  make  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Emperor  to  call  off  his  army 
from  besieging  Florence  to  the  more  indispensable  duty  of 
defending  his  own  possessions.  Little  by  little,  however, 
it  had  become  evident  before  the  summer  was  over  that  no 
such  diversion  was  to  be  expected. 

In  the  second  place,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  citizens 
to  sally  out  from  their  walls  with  their  paid  troops,  and — 
better  still — with  their  own  native  mihtta,  and  succeed  in 
utterly  routing  and  demolishing  the  force  which  was 
hemming  them  in.  And  in  truth  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  anything  chimerical  in  such  a  hope.  The 
besieging  army  was  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  or  satis- 
factory condition.  The  pay  of  the  troops  was  much  in 
arrear.  The  Emperor  had  departed  from  Bologna  without 
making  provision  for  the  payment  of  them.  The  Pope  was 
very  hard  pressed  for  money.  It  was  known  in  the  city 
that  Baccio  Valori  had  recently  returned  from  Rome  to  the 
camp  bringing  with  him  from  Clement  only  twenty-six 
thousand  ducats,  which  was  known  to  be  very  far  (com 
sufficient  to  pay  the  troops.*  There  was  much  discontent 
among  them.  Some  had  marched  off  and  lelt  the  camp 
altogether.  Others  were  .in  an  almost  mutinous  state. 
Many  were  scattered  over  the  country  in  plundering 
parties.  There  were,  in  a  word,  many  reasons  that  seemed 
to  make  it  probable  that  a  well-planned  and  vigorous 
attack  by  the  Florentine  forces  might  be  successful.  The 
citizens  accordingly  were  very  anxious  for  a  sortie  in  force. 

*  Relazioni  degli  Ambuoiatort  V«neti,  serie  ii.  vol.  i  p.  2S3. 
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And  there  is  reason  to  thiak  that  Stefano  Colonna,  who  com-  *  d. 
manded  the  city  militia,  was  well-minded  to  do  his  duty  *  " 
by  the  Commonwealth,  and  might  have  been  ^together 
trustworthy,  had  it  not  been,  that  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  beeo  ill-pleased  to  see  Malatesta  Baglioni,  the  com- 
mander of  the  hired  troops  and  general-in-chief,  unsuc- 
cessful and  discredited.  When  the  term  for  which  Ercole 
of  Ferrara  had  been  engaged  expired  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,*  Stefano  Colonna  would  bin  have  been  his 
successor  as  general-in-chief  of  the  Florentine  forces.  But 
Malatesta  Baglioni,  who  had  put  in  action  every  sort  of 
intrigue  among  the  citizens  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
appointment,  had  been  preferred  to  him.  And  it  was 
suspected,  not  probably  without  reason,  that  the  Colonna 
would  have  been  well-pleased  that  the  Florentines  should 
have  cause  to  see  that  they  had  preferred  the  worse  to  the 
better  man.f 

Malatesta  had  shown  no  eagerness  to  make  any  such 
attempt  as  the  citizens  were  bent  on  trying.  But  the 
doubts  of  his  good  fwth  became  so  general  in  the  city,  and 
the  expression  of  such  doubts  was  growing  so  much  louder 
and  bolder  from  day  to  day,  that  the  general,  who  was 
perfectly  well-informed  of  every  word  that  was  said  in  the 
city,  and  who,  whatever  his  real  wishes  might  have  been, 
was  anxious  to  save  his  credit  as  a  general  of  hired  troops, 
and  to  avoid  the  stain  of  treachery  on  his  character,  deter- 
mined to  make  such  a  sortie  in  force  as  the  public  opinion 
demuided.  And  the  5th  of  May  was  fixed  for  the  enter- 
prise. 

One  or  two  circumstances  occurred  to  mar  the  success  of 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Florentines.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sortie  was  not  made  with  all  the  available  force 
in  the  city.     And  the  jealousy  between  the  two  com- 

•  1630,  t  Varolii,  op.  dt  ed.  oit,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
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manders  was  doubtless  Id  a  great  degree  the  cause  of  this. 
'  In  the  second  place,  a  certain  Captain  Amico  da  Venafro, 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Florentine  service,  was  un- 
fortunately slain  by  the  hand  of  the  General  Stefano 
Colonna  on  the  very  morning  on  which  the  sortie  was  to 
take  place.  Colonna  had  given  a  pass  permitting  a  woman 
of  the  city  to  quit  it  with  her  goods.  She  presented  her- 
self for  that  purpose  at  a  gate  at  which  Da  Venafro  was 
keeping  guard.  He,  declaring  that  he  recognised  no  supe- 
rior  orders  save  those  of  the  Signoria  of  Florence,  refused 
to  allow  the  woman  to  pass.  The  fact  was  of  course  at 
once  reported  to  Colonna,  who  unfortunately,  while  still 
furious  with  rage  at  the  slight  shown  him,  met  Da  Venafro 
in  the  street,  as  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  the  Palazzo 
PubUico  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Siguory.  "  You  are 
the  fellow,  are  you,  who  sets  my  orders  at  naught  ? " 
exclaimed  Colonna,  at  the  same  moment  dealing  him  a 
sword-blow  which  brought  him  to  the  ground.  And  in 
the  next  instant  he  was  despatched  by  the  pikes  of  the 
general's  body  guard.  Of  course  the  Signory  were  power- 
less under  the  circumstances  to  take  notice  in  any  way  of 
the  deed.  But  the  loss  of  Amico  da  Venafro  was  much 
deplored )  and  it  was  felt  that,  in  losing  him,  Florence  bad 
lost  an  arm  that  she  could  ill  spare  that  day.* 

Nevertheless  the  battle  that  took  place  mainly  on  and 
around  the  heights  to  the  south  of  the  city  was  maintained 
for  four  hours  with  the  most  determined  obstinacy,  and  on 
the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  citizens.  This  balance 
of  advantage,  however,  was  not  snch  as  was  needed  to 
render  the  effort  of  any  real  service  to  the  Florentine  cause. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  M^atesta  treacherously  and  trai- 
torously withdrew  his  troops  at  the  moment  when  a  com- 
plete victory  was  in  his  hands.    And  upon  the  whole  there 

*  Varolii,  op.  dt.,  «d.  ait.  tdI.  ii.  p.  397. 
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is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  ibis  man  was  a  traitor  a.d 
to  bis  employers ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rela- 
tion of  Varchi*  does  not  bear  out  the  accusation  upon  this 
occasion.  Having  spoken  previously  of  Malatesta's  despe- 
rate efforts  during  the  battle,  despite  a  state  of  health 
which  rendered  him  almost  incapable  of  fighting,  this  per- 
fectly trustworthy  historian  writes :  *'  It  was  near  the  Ave 
Maria  (sunset)  when  Malatesta,  fighting  more  desperately 
than  ever,  caused  the  signal  for  retreat  to  be  given  to  his 

soldiers The  number  of  the  slain,  as  well  as  of 

those  wounded,  was  variously  stated.  But  two  things 
were  affirmed  with  certainty ;  the  first,  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  the  roll-call  of  the  bands  who  had  gone  out 
from  the  city,  two  hundred  of  the  best  infantry  were 
missing;  the  second,  that  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  was  greater  than  this.  Two  things  also  were  be- 
lieved as  almost  certain  ;  the  first,  that  if  Amico  da  Venafro 
had  not  been  killed,  the  victory  would  have  been  complete 
on  that  side  of  the  city  where  the  struggle  was ;  the 
second,  that  if  the  fight  of  that  day  bad  been  made  a 
grand  battle,  by  sending  out  of  the  city  all  the  disposable 
force,  and  that  in  the  right  direction,  the  Imperial  camp 
would  have  been  altogether  broken  up,  and  conaequenUy 
the  war  brought  to  a  victorious  termination.  Though 
some  persons  said,  and  with  good  reason  believed,  that 
such  breaking  up  of  the  camp  would  have  caused  greater 
evils  to  the  Florentines,  Inasmuch  as  they  would  only  have 
the  more  irritated  the  Fope,  and  made  a  more  implacable 
foe  of  the  Emperor." 

It  seems  little  better  than  childish  to  imagine  a  state  of 
warfare,  in  which  a  success  is  to  be  considered  valueless 
because  it  may  tend  to  anger  the  enemy.  But  of  course 
those  who  held  the  opinions  mentioned  by  Varchi,  were 
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A  n.  really  of  opinion  that  all  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Fope 
'  and  the  Emperor  was  vmn  and  inexpedient ;  and  considered, 
— in  all  probability  with  good  reason, — that  the  amoant  of 
power  at  the  command  of  those  princes,  and  pat  in  action 
for  the  crushing  of  l^lorentme  hherty,  was  far  too  great  to 
be  effectually  resisted  or  impeded  in  its  action  by  any 
single  success  against  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Varchi  says  no  word 
in  the  above  passage  tending  to  throw  doubt  on  the  good 
faith  of  Malatesta.  Nevertheless  there  can  be  do  doubt 
that  this  man  was  a  traitor.  And  if  upon  the  occasion  ot 
the  sortie  of  the  6th  of  May  he  seemed  to  be  eudeavooring 
to  do  his  duty,  such  seeming  must  be  attributed  to  his 
anxiety  so  to  manage  his  treason  as  to  save  as  far  as  pos- 
sible his  character  as  a  military  leader.  There  are  various 
expressions  in  those  letters  of  the  VeDetiao  ambassador, 
written  to  his  government  during  the  siege,  which 
sufficiently  indicate  his  opinion  of  Messer  Ajalatesta  Bag- 
lioni.  And  Varchi  gives,  in  more  than  one  passage  of 
his  history,*  abundant  proofs  of  his  bad  faith.  He 
reports  also  the  answer  given  by  the  Venetian  senator, 
Dandolo,  when  asked  by  the  ambassador  of  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  if  it  were  indeed  true  that  Baglioni  had  betrayed 
Florence,  in  these  words :  "  He  has  sold  the  people,  and 
the  city,  and  the  blood  of  those  unfortunate  citizens 
ounce  by  ounce;  and  has  fixed  on  himself  the  stigma 
of  the  vilest  traitor  in  the  world." 

If  this  decisive  and  entirely  trustworthy  testimony  were 
not  sufficient,  further  proof  of  the  premeditated  and  cal- 
culated treason  and  treachery  of  this  Malatesta  Baghooi 
may  be  found  in  the  long  and  detailed  narrative  of  Jacopo 
Nardi.  It  is  not  clear,  that  any  successes  obtained  by  the 
citizen  army  against  the  Imperialist  troops  engaged  iu  be- 

•  Varohi,  op.  oit.  ed.  oit.,  vuL  iL  pp.  363,  507. 
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Bieging  Florence,  would  have  availed  to  avert  the  doom  a.s. 
which  had  been  pronounced  against  Florentine  liberty  in 
the  councils  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  However 
desperate  the  valour  which  might  have  marked  any  such 
attempts,  and  however  great  might  have  been  the  imme- 
diate result  of  them  in  dispersing  the  ill-paid  and  half- 
mutinous  troops  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
imagined  that  Florence  could  have  permanently  resisted 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  coalition  of  powers  bent  on 
her  destruction.  But  it  is  clear,  that  whatever  possibility 
o(  ultimate  benefit  might  have  been  contingent  on  such 
successes,  and  whatever  chance  of  better  terms  obtainable 
under  such  circumstances  might  have  Iain  in  them,  were 
stolen  from  the  befooled  and  betrayed  citizens  by  the 
treachery  of  their  hired  general. 

There  only  remained  therefore  the  last  of  the  three 
possibilities  of  hope  mentioned  above ;  the  hope  that  the 
army  of  the  Kepublic,  which  had  been  engfaged  in  defend- 
ing the  outlying  portions  of  the  Florentine  territory,  might 
raise  the  siege,  and  joining  with  the  forces  within  the  city 
might  yet  show  such  a  front  to  the  enemy,  as  should  hold  him 
at  bay  until  some  change  in  the  aspect  of  European  affairs 
might  occur  to  place  the  actors  on  the  scene  in  altogether 
ditferent  relations  to  each  other.  "  They,"  the  Florentines 
"  turned  their  minds  entirely  therefore,"  says  Nardi,*  "to 
the  expectation  of  succour  to  be  received  at  the  hands  and 
by  the  operations  of  the  Commissary  Francesco  Ferruccio." 

Ferruccio  had  been  a  captain  in  the  famous  Black  Bands, 
and  had  been  trained  in  the  art  of  war  under  that  great 
master  of  it,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  sumaraed  "  Delle  Bande 
Nere."  He  had  manifested  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
almost  hopelessly  difBcolt  task  assigned  to  him  of  defend- 
ing the  various  outlying  portions  of  the  Florentine  territory 

*  Istorie  di  Firenze,  di  Jaoopo  If&nli,  toL  ii.  p.  233,  tidtt.  FiKnze,  1812. 
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A.D.  from  the  attacks  of  the  Imperial  and  Papal  forces  extra- 
'  ordinary  military  resource  and  skill,  and  an  indefatigable 
activity  and  zeal,  which  unmistakeably  assured  the  Floren- 
tines, that  if  Florentine  liberty  was  to  be  saved,  it  would  be 
to  Francesco  Ferruocio  that  his  country  would  owe  her  de- 
liverance. On  the  26th  of  April,  by  a  sudden  march  from 
Empoti,  he  had  recovered  Volterra  from  the  Imperialist 
forces ;  and  had  greatly  raised  the  spirits  and  hopes  of  the 
besieged  by  so  important  a  success. 

Francesco  Ferruccio,  however,  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  much  larger  and  bolder  scheme  of  operations  for  the 
relief  and  deliverance  of  the  city ;  a  scheme  which  would 
seem  to  have  offered  the  only  discoverable  chance  of  eifectu- 
ally  relieving  the  city  from  the  fate  which  threatened  it. 
This  plan  of  Ferruccio  was  nothing  less  than  to  cause  aach 
a  diversion  of  the  war  by  marching  on  Rome  itself,  as 
should  not  only  draw  off  the  besieging  army,  but  should 
so  effectually  change  the  position  of  the  Fope  as  to  break 
up  all  his  present  plans,  together  with  the  understanding 
that  had  been  concerted  between  him  and  the  Emperor. 
His  intention  was,  says  Nardi,*  "  to  divert  the  war  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  as  had  happened  on  a  former  occasion 
to  the  advantage  of  our  city  by  the  singular  favour  of 
God."  His  plan  was,  the  same  historian  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain, "  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon ; — 
to  march  towards  Rome  with  the  utmost  possible  speed, 
spreading  in  every  district  through  which  he  passed  the 
cry,  that  he  was  leading  his  men  to  a  second  sacking  and 
pillage  of  Rome.  He  thought,  we  are  told  by  Jacopo 
Nardi,t  that  "  a  cry  and  a  prospect  so  alluring  to  the 
soldiers  of  every  nationality  would  Bnd  both  Germans  and 
Spanish  ready  and  well-disposed  to  follow  him."     Very 


*  Nordi,  op.  oit.  ed.  cit.,  toI.  ii.  p.  236. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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many  men  of  the  latter  nation  were,  we  are  told,  roaming 
about  the  country  plundering  the  inhabitants  indiscrimi- 
nately, having  thrown  off  all  semblance  of  obedience  to  the 
Imperial  generals,  and  having  become  in  short  mere  ban- 
ditti. It  was  hoped  also  that  the  army  besieging  Florence, 
discontented  and  unpaid  aa  it  was,  would  not  endure  to 
see  other  soldiers  matching  to  the  easy  gathering  of  so  rich 
a  harvest  of  booty  and  licence,  while  they  remained  in 
quarters  which  the  filthy  habits  of  their  encampment  and 
insufficient  food  had  rendered  pestilential  around  the  walls 
of  Florence ;  but  would  at  once  break  up  and  follow  Fer- 
ruccio  and  the  brigand  hordes  thus  to  be  collected  by  him, 
bent  only  on  not  being  left  hindmost  in  such  a  race.  The 
plan  was  a  desperate,  but  not  an  ill-advised,  one.  Nardi 
thinks  that  it  would  have  succeeded;  and  that  the  Im- 
perialist leaders,  who  had  obtained  intelligence  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  scheme,  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
probahiUty  of  its  success.  But  the  Florentine  Signory  had 
not  sufficient  faith  in  it  to  induce  them  to  permit  Fer- 
ruccio  thus  to  march  off  southwards,  abandoning  the  more 
immediate  care  of  protecting,  as  best  he  could,  such  prants 
of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  as  were  not  abeady  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Francesco  Ferruccio  judged  it  to  be  his  most  imperative 
duty  to  obey  the  constitutional  rulers  of  his  country,  and 
the  scheme  of  a  march  on  Rome  was  abandoned.  And  iu 
carrying  out  the  pohcy  thus  prescribed  to  him,  he  exhi- 
bited military  capacity  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  patriotism, 
that  hoped  agunst  hope  to  the  last.  His  activity  and 
indefatigable  zeal  multiplied  the  small  force  under  his 
orders,  and  all  but  made  it  successful  in  accompUshing  tlie 
too  impossible  task  entrusted  to  him.  Now  at  Volterra, 
now  at  Empoli,  now  at  Pisa,  be  flew  from  end  to  end  of 
the  territory  of  the  Commonwealth,  strengthening  a  gar- 
rison here,  inflicting  a  defeat  on   the  enemy  there,  and 
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again  suddenly  cutting  off  the  communications  of  the 
invaders  at  some  other  point. 

Had  Florence  possessed  but  one  or  two  more  such  men 
as  Francesco  Ferruccio  in  her  native  ranks,  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  might  have  been  a  different  one.  Had  but  one 
other  such  commanded  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  in 
the  place  of  the  traitor  hireling  noble  Malatesta  Baglioni, 
the  gallant  little  city,  despite  the  monstrous  inequality  of 
the  contest,  might  not  improbably  have  kept  both  Pope 
and  Emperor  at  bay,  until  some  change  in  the  position  of 
European  politics  might  have  caused  a  diversion.  But 
there  was  no  second  Ferruccio ! 

Looking  back  on  the  completed  history  of  this  memo- 
rable siege,  it  seems  surprising  that  Baglioni  should  have 
been  able  so  cunningly  to  veil  his  treasonable  purposes  as 
to  keep  them  hidden,  if  not  perhaps  altogether  &om  the 
suspicions,  at  least  from  the  convictions,  of  the  Signoiy. 
It  is  the  more  so,  that  the  citizens  were  by  no  means  in 
a  trustful  or  unsuspicious  frame  of  mind.  Several  sum- 
mary executions  took  place,  of  men  guilty  or  supposed  to 
be  guilty  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  besiegers. 
One  of  the  mojit  remarkable  of  these  capital  condemnations 
was  that  of  Lorenzo  Soderini,  followed  by  his  execution 
in  the  court  of  the  Bargello  on  the  4th  of  July.  He  was, 
says  the  Venetian  ambassador,*  "  a  man  of  much  weight, 
who  had  held  nearly  all  the  principal  of&ces  under  this 
government."  He  was  accused  of  sending  continual 
information  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  city  to  the  enemy; 
"  the  devil  having  entered  into  him,"  as  Cambi  ingenuously 
says,  "and  driven  him  by  the  ambition  of  becoming 
greater  than  he  was,  to  become  on  the  contrary  a  scoundrel 
and  a  traitor  to  his  country." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  citizens  were  not  in  a  mood 

*  K«lmzioui  ileg)t  Ambauiatoii  Teneti,  serie  ii.  toL  L  p.  301. 
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to  tolerate  or  to  pardon  any  such  offences,  or  eveo  the  ■^■"r 
suspicion  of  them.  Things  were  very  unmistakeahly 
drawing  to  a  crisis ;  and  the  suffering  in  the  city  was 
rapidly  reaching  a  point  beyond  which  fiu-ther  resistance 
would  .be  impossible.  On  the  5th,  the  day  after  the 
execution  of  Soderini,  all  the  light  women  in  the  city  had 
been  compelled  to  pass  out  of  it.  Their  reception  by  the 
brutal  soldiery  who  surrounded  the  walls  may  be  in  some 
degree  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described.  On  the 
following  day,  the  6th,  all  the  countrymen  within  the  walls 
— the  "contadioi,"  or  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
territory, — were  sought  out  and  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  a  com- 
pany of  six  thousand  souls,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent 
out  from  the  famine-stricken  city.  The  scene  was  a  piteous 
one ; — 80  piteous,  that  at  the  last  moment,  though  it  was 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  husband  in  every  way  the  small 
quantity  of  food  remaining  within  the  walls,  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens,  and  especially  of  the  Signory,  could  not  stand 
the  tears  and  shrinking  terror  of  the  poor  people  thus 
sentenced  to  be  thrust  forth.  And  it  was  determined 
that,  come  what  come  might,  the  citizens  and  their  poor 
subjects  would  face  the  future  together. 

The  Venetian  ambassador,  writing  on  the  14th  of  July, 
gives  a  list  of  the  famine  prices  of  food  within  the  city. 
But  the  citation  of  one  article  in  his  statement  will  suffice 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  to  which  the  people  were 
reduced.  The  carcases  of  mice  are  quoted  at  thirteen 
soldi  a-piece,  a  sum  equivalent  to  something  more  than  five 
shillings  at  the  present  day.  At  the  same  time  he  reporiis 
that  plague  had  manifested  itself  in  various  quarters  of  the 
city ;  "  the  consternation  caused  by  which  is  the  greater 
in  that  no  man  can  either  avoid  the  pestilence  by  quitting 
the  city,  nor  make  any  provision  against  it  by  the  use  of 
fitting  food  or  medicine,  there  being  a  total  deficiency  of 
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all  such  things.*  Nevertheless,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  so 
great  is  the  constancy  and  firmness  of  mind  in  every  one 
of  the  citizens,  so  mtshakeable  their  obstinate  deteimina- 
tion  to  be  fi^e,  that  they  have  pubhcly  detennined  to  suffer 
every  possible  extremity."  * 

But  the  hapless  city  had  already  pretty  nearly  reached 
the  point  of  suffering  every  possible  extremity.  Many  had 
passed  that  point ;  for  the  mortality  within  the  waUs  was 
great.  It  had  become  evident,  indeed,  that  unless  the 
Florentines  were  to  remain  within  their  walls,  till  the  last 
survivor  of  them  should  have  died  of  pestilence  and  fiunine, 
some  steps,  however  desperate,  must  be  taken  towards 
escaping  from  their  present  position.  It  was  determined 
accordingly,  about  the  middle  c^  July.f  that  as  soon  as 
Ferniccio,  who  had  received  orders  to  join  himself  to  the 
Florentine  forces  in  and  around  Pisa,  amounting  at  that  time 
to  five  thousand  infantry,  and  five  hundred  cavdry,  should 
approach  the  city  thus  reinforced,  a  desperate  sortie  of  the 
entire  force  within  the  walls  should  be  made ;  and  a  battle 
fought  with  the  besieging  army,  "  in  which  the  citizens 
should  remain  victoriotis,  or  lose  everything,  together  with 
their  lives."  J  It  was  detennined  and  ordered  therefore, 
"  that  those  who  were  to  be  left  behind  to  guard  the  gates 
and  the  defences,  should,  if  they  saw  that  their  fellow- 
citizens  were  worsted  in  the  fight,  immediately  put  to  death 
with  their  own  hands  the  women  and  children,  and  then, 
having  set  fire  to  the  city,  go  forth  to  meet  the  same  hte, 
with  those  who  had  preceded  them  -.  in  such  sort  that  the 
city  should  be  so  destroyed  as  that  nothing  should  be 
]eti  but  the  memory  thereof,  and  of  the  magnanimity  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  an  immortal  example  to  all  future 

*  Eelunoni  degli  Ambasoiatori  Teneti,  aerie  ii.  toI,  i.  p.  306, 
t  Later  than  the  10th  of  that  month.— lUlazioni  d^li  Ambaaciatori 
Teneti,  toe,  cit. 

^  Eilazioni  degli  AmbaacUtori  Teneti,  loe.  ett. 
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peoples,  who  having  been  born  frte,  choose  to  live  ia    a.d. 
freedom."  •  »  *^ 

.  But  it  was  not  destined  that  the  Florentines  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  this  resolution.  Fer- 
ruccio  never  did  appear  before  the  walls,  or  in  the  rear  of 
the  besieging  army.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  too  good  a 
general,  and  too  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  his  army  that 
would  have  been  caused  by  such  a  strate^c  movement,  to 
wait  for  the  execution  of  it.  He  determined  on  marching 
himself  to  meet  Ferruccio  with  a  large  portion  of  the  forces 
at  his  disposal,  and  fighting  him  before  he  could  approach 
Bufliciently  near  to  the  city  for  his  attack  to  be  combined 
with  a  sortie  from  the  walls.  It  was,  however,  a  veiy 
serious  matter  for  the  general  to  leave  a  half  mutinous 
army,  and  to  weaken  it  by  taking  away  with  him  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  troops 
that  composed  it.  It  was  a  step  fraught  with  danger; 
and  would  have  been  highly  imprudent,  if  the  Imperialist 
general  had  not  had  the  means  of  assuring  himself  that 
his  absence  would  not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
besieged,  to  come  out  from  their  walls  against  bis  weakened 
army,  unsupported  by  the  presence  of  its  chief.  But  he 
had  this  assurance.  The  fatal  Neseus-shirt  of  hireling 
treason  adhered  to  the  perishing  body  of  Florentine  freedom  - 
to  the  last.  If  only  there  could  have  been  one  other 
such  as  Ferruccio  commanding  within  the  walls  in  the 
stead  of  the  hired  tnutor  BagUoni !  But  there  was  no 
second  Fermccio.  And  there  is  irrefutable  evidence  to 
show,  that  before  the  Prince  of  Orange  decided  on 
quitting  the  encampment  before  Morence,  to  go  and  meet 
Ferruccio,  he  had  received  an  assurance  from  BagUoni 
that  no  attack  should  be  made  on  his  army  during  his 
absence.  - 

*  Beluioni  degli  Ambauiatori  Veneli,  toe.  «fc 
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Unfortunately  too,  abundant  time  had  been  allowed  to 
the  Prince  and  Baglioni  to  arrange  and  mature  their  plans, 
by  a  delay  in  the  movements  of  Ferruccio,  caused  by  4 
fever  which  seized  him  at  Pisa,  and  detained  him  there 
several  days.  Thus  aided,  and  confiding  in  the  under- 
standing come  to  with  the  base  traitor  who  was  thus 
selling  the  dearest  interests  of  his  trusting  employers,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  marched  to  meet  the  forces  under 
Ferruccio  in  the  hill  district  behind  Pistoia,  by  which  route 
the  lattfer  was  endeavouring  to  reach  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  ■  On  the  2nd  of  August  (as  we  learn  from  the 
last  o!  the  series  of  letters  written  by  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador to  his  government,  dated  the  13th  of  August)  it 
became  known  to  the  Signory  that  the  Prince  had  left  the 
camp  with  the  best  part  of  his  army.  And  of  course  it 
was  at  once  apparent  that  then  or  never  was  the  moment 
for  the  projected  sortie.  The  entire  city  was,  says  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  "  disposed  and  prepared  to  go  ont 
to  fight ;  a  roll-call  of  eight  thousand  of  the  city  militia, 
and  of  six  thousand,  two  hundred  and  seventy  hired 
soldiers  had  been  made ;  twenty-two  pieces  of  field  artillery 
had  been  made  ready;  the  holy  sacrament  had  been 
received  by  all  the  captains,*  at  the  close  of  a  long  pro- 
cession made  barefoot,  on  the  last  days  of  July ;  the 
Gonfaloniere,  the  other  magistrates,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  had  also  received  the  communion ;  a  great 
many  persons  had  made  their  wills ;  and  all  was  ready  for 
the  last  desperate  cast,  which  was  to  decide  the  future 
fortunes,  and  indeed  the  future  existence  of  Florence. 

But  at  the  last  moment,  "  when  nothing  further  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  immediate  execution  of  the  intended 
sortie,  the  citizens  were  not  only  prevented  from  going 
forth  by  the  captains  Malatesta  and  Colonna,  but  were  not 

*  It  ii  oorioiu  that  it  doe*  not  eeem  to  have  been  thought  »t  all  ni 
that  the  ruik  mud  file  ihould  ihue  in  thie  devotional  eztraiw. 
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even  permitted  to  send  two  thousand  infantry  to  the  aid   *•»- 
of  Ferruccio."  • 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Venetian  implicates  Stefano 
Colonna,  the  commander  of  the  city  militia,  in  the  treason 
of  his  rival  and  superior  officer,  Malatesta.  And  Varcbi  f 
confirms  the  accusation,  assigning  as  the  motive  for 
Colonna's  treason,  the  anger  he  had  conceived  against  the 
Florentines  because  they  had  preferred  Malatesta  to  him, 
as  general-in-chief. 

Dming  the  whole  night  of  the  third  of  August,  there 
was,  says  the  Venetian,  the  greatest  danger  of  a  desperate 
stru^le  between  the  enraged  citizens  and  the  followers  of 
Malatesta ;  the  result  of  which  would  have  been  that  the 
imperialist  troops  would  have  marched  into  the  city,  "  and 
the  utter  destruction  of  it  woidd  have  been  the  result." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  and  historical  honesty 
forbids  that  it  should  be  left  unnoticed,  that  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  in  saying  that  Malatesta  and  Colonna  pre- 
vented the  citizens  from  going  out  to  fight,  adds  that  tbey, 
— the  two  generals, — "  were  in  possession  of  the  intentions 
of  many  of  the  great  (citizens),  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers," 

The  statement  is  a  vety  important  one.  That  many  of 
"  the  great,"  that  is,  the  wealthier  citizens,  and  especially 
those  well  disposed  towards  the  Medici,  should  have  be- 
come tired  of  the  war,  even  if  they  had  ever  approved  of 
it,  and  should  have  wished  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor,  rather  than  perish  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  city,  is  quite  what  might  have  been  expected.  It  was 
well  known  all  along  that  there  were  men  in  the  city  who 
were  in  their  hearts  partisans  of  the  Pope  and  the  Medici. 
It  is  also  quite  in  accordance  with  all  our  experience  of 
what  has  happeued  and  is  likely  to  happen  under  similar 

*  Belazioni  degli  Ambawiatori  Veneti,  serie  li.  vol.  i.  p.  312,       f  tab.  zi. 
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«-»•  circumstances,  that  many  of  the  richer  citizens  should  have 
'  become  weaiy  of  a  resistance  which  they  perceived  to  be 
vain,  and  should  have  been  by  no  means  anxious  to  cany 
oat  that  determination  of  dying  under  the  rains  of  the  dty 
rather  than  yield.  But  it  is  startling  to  find  the  ambassa- 
dor asserting  that  Malatesta  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  such  should  have  been  the  case.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  repeated  statements  respecting  the 
enthusiasm  and  determination  of  the  citizens  to  endure 
every  extremity  rather  than  consent  to  the  terms  the  Pope 
and  Emperor  wished  to  impose  on  them,  and  the  testimony 
so  often  recurring  in  his  letters  to  the  very  remarkable 
readiness  and  cheerfulness  with  which  the  repeated  calls  on 
the  citizens  for  new  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war  were  paid.  It  is  inconsistent  even  with  the  statement 
to  be  found  a  few  lines  further  on  in  the  same  letter,  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  the  greatest  danger  of  a  violent 
struggle  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  the  rage  and  in- 
dignation of  the  citizens  at  Malatesta's  treacheiy.  For 
•  since  he  had  more  than  six  thousand  of  his  own  men  in  the 
city,  if  in  addition  to  these  the  greater  part  of  the  dtizens 
had  been  favourable  to  the  inaction  he  was  determined  to 
maintain,  there  could  have  been  no  possibility  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  a  minority  to  the  will  of  a  majority  backed 
by  six  thousand  armed  men.  Possibly  the  ambassador 
may  have  meant  to  say  that  "  many  of  the  wealthy  citisens 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  city  "  concurred  in  the  views  of 
Malatesta;  i.e.,  many  of  the  rich  men  throughout  ihe 
greater  number  of  the  city  districts.* 

*  The  words  of  the  Venetian's  letter  an,  "  moiti  dtf  grandi,  della 
maggior  parte  della  oitU,  e  della  maggior  parte  della  gente  da  guerra " ; 
punotoated  *o  bj  Signor  Alblri,  tbe  editor  of  the  "  Eelaziosi,"  Bat  if  tlie 
comma  after  the  wards  "de'  grandi"  were  mnoved,  tbe  passage  woold 
R«em  capable  of  btaring  tbe  oonstruotion  snggerted  in  tbe  text. 
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Again,  what  follows  in  the  accouot  of  the  Venetian  am-  ' 
bassador  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  were  minded  to  abandon 
the  struggle.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  he  goes  on  to 
relate,  news  came  to  Florence  that  a  battle  had  been 
fought  between  the  Prince  and  the  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth under  Ferruccio,  in  which  the  former  had  fallen. 
Whereupon  the  captains,  (Malatesta  and  Stefano  Colonna, 
that  is  to  say,)  permitted  the  citizen  troops  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  soldiers  in  the  city  to  go  out  against  the 
imperialist 'besieging  army ;  a  line  of  conduct  intelligible 
enough  under  the  circumstances,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that 
the  news  received  led  the  captains  to  begin  to  bethink 
them  that  it  might  become  dangerous  for  them  to  persist 
in  resisting  the  will  of  the  city  in  this  matter ;  but  scarcely 
intelligible  on  the  supposition,  that  in  preventing  the  sortie 
they  were  acting  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens. 

We  are  assured,  too,  both  by  the  Venetian  ambassador 
and  by  Varchi,  that  this  permission  to  make  a  sortie  was 
merely  illusory ;  that  Malatesta  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  imperialist  troops  left  under  the  walls  of  Florence  had 
received  orders  not  to  fight  in  case  of  any  sortie  attempted 
by  the  citizens,  but  to  remain  on  the  defensive  within  their 
lines ;  that  in  fact  nothing  came  of  the  sortie,  or  was 
intended  by  the  captains  to  come  of  it;  that  if  was  a 
mere  device  for  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens, 
and  gaining  time. 

Meanwhile,  tidings  of  the  real  results  of  the  battle 
between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Fenruccio  had  reached 
Florence,  and  produced  a  sad  and  terrible  ia}\.  in  the  spirits 
of  the  citizens,  from  the  renewed  hopes  which  the  first 
news  from  Pistoia  had  created  to  a  feeling  very  near  to 
despair. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  the  battle  which  decided  the  &te 
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of  Florence  bad  indeed  been  fought  in  the  mountains 
'  above  Fistoia;  at  a  village  called  Gavinana.  The  ill-omened 
Rpot  hes  high  and  bleak  oa  the  side  of  the  Apennine, 
within  sight  of  the  traveller  as  he  passes,  about  a  mile  to 
the  right  of  it  on  his  way  from  Fistoia  towards  Modena. 
And  not  a  peasant  of  these  mountains,  though  ignorant  as 
his  yoke  of  dove-coloured  oxen  of  all  the  history  of  his 
country  from  that  day  to  this,  not  a  goat-herd  tending 
bb  flock  by  the  road-side,  or  a  grimy  muleteer  bringing 
down  his  string  of  charcoal-laden  beasts  from  the 
forests  of  the  upper  Apennine,  will  be  found  unable  to 
point  out  to  the  stranger  the  field  on  which,  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago,  Tuscan  liberty  was  fought  for 
and  lost. 

The  battle  had  been  fought  as  the  first  news  of  it  re- 
ceived at  Florence  had  told.  It  was  true,  moreover,  that 
the  Frince  of  Orange  had  fallen  in  the  fight.  But  alas  !  the 
woraer  half  of  the  truth  remained  to  be  told.  Both  com- 
manders had  fallen ;  the  supporter  of  might  against  right 
shot  down  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  the  champion  of 
right  against  might  slain  in  cold  blood  after  the  battle  was 
over.  For  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  imperialist 
general,  the  Florentine  forces  had  been  entirely  routed. 
And  this  event,  together  with  Baglioni's  treachery  at 
Florence,  in  fact  ended  the  struggle. 

The'  true  tidings  of  the  result  of  the  battle  reached 
Florence  on  the  5th,  and  sufiiced  to  assure  the  traitor 
Baglioni  that  he  was  now  master  of  the  situation.  He 
immediately  renewed  his  insistance  that  envoys  should  be 
sent  by  the  city  to  treat  with  the  imperial  general,  Dou 
Ferrante  Glonzaga,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Frince  of 
Orange  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Emperor's  army. 
Former  endeavours  on  the  part  of  their  false  general  to  * 
induce  the  Signory  to  take  this  step  had  been  firmly 
resisted.     But  on  receiving  the  fatal  news  of  the  deaUi  of 
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Femiccio  and  the  rout  of  hia  army,  the  Florentine  govern-  *;i>' 
ment  consented  to  send  messengers  with  a  view  to  treating 
for  a  capitulation.  Nevertheless,  though  the  messengers 
were  sent,  the  despairing  determination  of  the  citizens  to 
try  a  last  appeal  to  arms  in  their  own  persons  was  so 
strong,  that  it  was  decided  to  go  out  from  the  walls  against 
the  besiegers  before  those  left  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence  shoidd  be  reinforced  by  the  return  of  the  victo- 
rious troops  from  the  Pistoia  hills.  A  solemn  oath  was 
administered  to  the  leaders  of  the  city  militia  to  be  true  to 
the  city  government  to  the  last ;  large  promises  of  rewards 
were  made  in  case  of  success ;  and  all  was  ready  for  this 
supreme  and  desperate  effort,  when  an  amount  of  discord 
among  the  citizens  manifested  itself,  which  threatened  to 
close  the  story  of  the  Florentine  Commonwealth  in  a  yet 
more  disastrous  and  less  creditable  manner  than  its  forcible 
extinction  by  the  hands  of  tyrants.  A  small  number,  not 
above  two  hundred,  of  the  city  militia,  betaking  themselves 
to  "  the  other," — i.e.,  the  southern  side  of  the  Amo — 
declared  themselves  supporters  of  Baglioni,  and  determined 
to  resist  the  attempt  to  make  the  contemplated  sortie 
against  his  wishes.  The  Signory  therefore  at  once  deter- 
mined formally  to  deprive  Baglioni  of  his  command,  and 
sent  Messer  Andreol  Kiccolini  to  him  with  an  intimation  to 
that  effect.  It  seems  surprising  that  the  city  government 
should  have  conceived  itself  still  strong  enough  to  take 
this  step  with  any  expectation  of  obtaining  any  advantage 
from  it.  And  the  result  very  shortly  showed  how  much 
more  correctly  Baglioni  appreciated  the  situation,  in  con- 
sidering himself  as  completely  master  of  it  and  of  the 
city. 

When  Messer  Andreol  Niccolini  appeared  before  Bag- 
lioni, and  intimated  to  him  the  order  of  the  Signory,  that 
he  should  render  up  the  general's  staff  which  bad  been 
entrusted  to  him,  he  l^d  the  envoy  dead  at  his  feet  with 
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*.p.  his  dagger,*  saying,  as  he  thrice  repeated  the  blow,  "  Go 
'  back  to  your  masters,  and  tell  them  that  they  shall  in 
spite  of  themselves  make  submission  to  the  Pope  !'*f 

This,  as  he  well  knew,  was  what  the  city  was,  above  all 
(Use,  anxious  to  avoid  doing ;  preferring  very  much  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  trust  to  the  mercy 
of  a  lay  man  aod  a  foreigner,  rather  than  to  that  of  a  Pope 
and  a  Medici. 

Having  thus  received  the  orders  of  the  really  impotent 
Signory  to  lay  down  his  command,  the  now  at  last  con- 
fessed traitor  sent  to  the  Papal  commissary  outside  the 
walls,  telling  him  to  prepare  for  marching  into  the  city 
with  his  troops,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  displacing  the  city 
guards,  and  replacing  them  by  bis  own  men. 

When  the  tidings  of  the  manner  in  which  the  orders 
of  the  Signory  had  been  received  by  their  general  were 
brought  back  to  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  the  Gonfalonieie 
was  already  on  horseback  for  the  purpose  of  riding  through 
the  city,  and  animating  the  citizens  to  make  that  last 
supreme  attempt  which  had  been  contemplated.  But  on 
the  arrival  of  the  messenger  bringmg  those  tidings  many 
of  the  leading  citizens  surrounded  the  Gonfaloniere  and 
dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose,  "  and  with  good  reason," 
says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  "  since,  although  the  city 
miUtia  had  taken  possession  of  the  bridges,  and  barricaded 
them,  and  had  placed  artillery  on  them,  the  hired  soldiers 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  most  part,  stood  by  their  own 
commander,  and  were  on  both  sides  of  the  Arao  .ready  for 
battle.  So  that  not  only  any  smallest  beginning  of  a  con- 
test, but  even  the  mere  appearance  of  the  Gonfaloniere, 
must  have  been  followed  by  a  moat  terrible  fight  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  to  the  utter  destruction  thereof; — a 

•  Varohi,  lib.  xi.  t  Sordj,  iBtorie  di  Firenio,  loe.  eU. 
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spectacle  all  but  Bure  to  have  been  realised,  and  yet  too  *■»■ 
shocking  and  fearful  to  think  of."  '*^' 

The  result  was  that  the  Signory  that  same  erening 
appointed  Zanobio  Bartolini,  as  sole  commissary,  to 
arrange  terms  with  Malatesta;  a  man  who  had  only  a 
day  or  two  previously  been  removed  from  the  government 
in  consequence  of  suspicions  attaching  to  his  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  Florence.  And  the  choice  of  such  a  man  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  city  now  considered  the  contest 
to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  to  have  been 
lost. 

Such  was  indeed  the  truth.  The  so  long  coming, 
inevitable  catastrophe  had  been  reached  at  last ;  and  this 
story  of  four  centuries  of  ever-failing,  continually  renewed 
attempts  to  establish  an  endurable  system  of  self-govern- 
ment has  come  to  aD  end. 

There  was  much  danger  that  the  unhappy  city  would 
even  yet  not  escape  the  horror  and  the  havoc  of  sack 
and  pillage  at  the  hand  of  an  unspeakably  bmtalised 
soldiery,  "  No  confidence  can  be  felt  in  the  safety  of  the 
city,"  says  the  Venetian,  "  until  the  army  shall  have  been 
sent  away,  so  great  is  their  desire  for  a  sack.  In  the 
course  of  last  night  (the  12th  of  August)  there  was  fighting 
in  the  streets  in  three  different  places,  and  the  soldiers 
outside  attempted  to  make  their  way  in.  But  the  captain 
(Malatesta)  does  not  fail  in  all  diligence  for  the  protection 
of  the  city."  Intelligibly  enough,  as  Signer  Albferi  remarks 
in  a  note  to  the  "  B^lation  "  of  the  Venetian,*  inasmuch 
as  Clement  VII.  "  did  not  wish  to  reign  over  the  corpse  of 
a  slaughtered  city.  Malatesta  was  answerable  to  him  for 
the  safety  of  the  city,  and  the  keeping  of  the  promises 
made  by  the  Pope  to  him  would  depend  on  his  securing 
this." 

*  Belaaioni  degli  Ambaaoiatori  Veneti,  Miie  ii.  yoL  L  p.  317. 
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Florence  therefore  was  saved  ffom  material  destructioD, 
'  in  order  tliat  she  might  be  handed  over  to  her  future 
owner  in  a  profitable  condition.  Of  course  every  kind  of 
stipulation  which  could  reassure  the  vanquished  but  still 
reluctant  citizens  as  to  their  future  prospects  and  condition 
was  easily  made.  For  they  were  dealing  with  an  adversary 
whom  no  promises  or  treaties,  howsoever  solemn,  could 
bind,  and  to  whom  the  cost  in  any  sort  of  freeing  himself 
from  aU  such  bonds  was  absolutely  nothing. 

The  first  clause  in  the  articles  of  capitulation  ran 
thus: 

"Imprimis.  The  form  of  the  government  is  to  be  re- 
gulated and  established  within  four  months  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  it  being  always  understood  that  lib£RTT  is 

TO   BE   PRESERVED."* 

The  anxiety  of  the  citizens  even  at  that  supreme  moment 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  hands,  and  on  the  mercy  of 
the  Emperor,  rather  than  into  those  of  the  Pope,  their 
countryman,  is  very  noteworthy. 

The  other  nine  articles  of  the  capitulation  refer  to  the 
restoration  of  all  citizens  in  exile  on  account  of  their 
Medicean  sympathies ;  to  the  moneys  to  be  found  by  the 
city  for  the  payment  of  ■the  Imperii  and  Papal  army ;  to 
the  giving  of  hostages  by  the  citizens  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  their  part  of  the  contract ;  to  the  transference  of 
the  services  of  BagUoni  and  Stehno  Colonna  from  the  city 
to  the  Emperor,  and  their  continuance  in  the  city  till  all 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  had  been  fulfilled ;  to  the 
assuring  of  free  permission  to  any  citizen  who  might  wish 
to  reside  in  Rome  to  do  so  unmolested ;  to  the  giving 
back  to  the  Florentine  government  of  all  the  places  and 
lands  which  had  been  taken  by  the  victorious  army ;  to 
the  removal  of  the  aimy  as  soon  as  ever  it  should  have 

*    "  I.VIXKSXKSO  BXllPItX,  CHE  fill  BSSTATA  I^  LIBKSIA." 
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received  its  pay ;  and  to  promises  of  mutual  amDesty  and 
remission  of  all  pains  and  peoalties  on  either  side. 

It  was  quite  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  Pope  Clement  proceeded,  immediately  on  getting 
the  unhappy  city  into  bis  bands,  to  violate  in  the  most 
unblushing  manner  almost  every  one  of  the  promises  made 
in  these  stipulations.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
any  man  in  Florence  should  for  an  instant  have  dreamed 
that  he  would  do  otherwise.  With  regard  to  the  main  and 
all-important  condition,  which  guaranteed  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  city,  the  Emperor  was  of  course 
equally  false  and  forsworn  with  the  Pope.  For  we  know 
that  the  whole  object  of  bis  war  against  the  Common- 
wealth, and  bis  alliance  with  the  Pope,  was  the  reduction 
of  the  city  to  the  condition  of  a  principality  for  his  illegiti- 
mate daughter  Margaret,  and  her  proposed  husband,  the 
Pope's  illegitimate  son  Alexander  de'  Medici.  But  the 
details  of  the  crushing  tyranny  which,  in  shameless  viola- 
tion  of  the  sworn  treaty,  made  tbe  citizens  the  cowering 
slaves  of  the  Pope  and  the  Pope's  bastard  son,  and  the  vile 
band  of  that  son's  minions  and  creatures,  and  prepared 
them  for  that  unspeakably  corrupt  and  degraded  existence 
of  three  hundred  years  of  despotism  which  followed ;  the 
atrocious  cruelties  devised  to  glut  Medicean  vengeance ; 
the  calculated  and  purposed  demoralization  of  the  citizens, 
accomplished  with  a  ^ill  that  no  layman's  brain  or  heart 
could  have  reached,  and  no  layman's  power  have  put  in 
execution;  all  this  was  the  special  province  and  charac- 
teristic work  of  a  Medicean  Pope. 

The  story  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence  has  been 
told. 

If  the  annals  of  that  stormy  but  still  prolific  life  have 
seemed  to  us,  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  to  have  left  to 
the  subsequent  generations  of  mankind  a  larger  legacy  of 
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A.D.  warning  than  of  example ;  if  iaults,  follies,  and  aberra- 
'  tions  have  seemed  to  invite  our  censure  more  firequently 
and  more  prominently  than  the  nobleness  of  aim  and 
effort  has  awakened  our  admiration,  let  us  not  foi^et 
the  vantage-ground  from  which  we  look  back  on  and 
judge  these  pioneers  in  the  path  of  social  organizatioD. 
If  the  cuitaiu  falls  on  this  drama  of  foiu:  centuries  of 
perplexed  effort  and  very  partially  intelligent  struggling 
in  the  darkness  of  total  failure,  as  we  saw  from  an  early 
period  of  the  action  that  it  needs  must  fall,  let  us  remember 
that  DO  heroic  striving,  no  noble  aim,  no  high  aspiration  is 
frustrated  or  defrauded  of  its  progeny  of  good  to  man, 
even  though  it  has  never  been  crowned  by  what  we  call 
success,  or  has  attained  the  end  at  which  it  was  aimed. 

The  world  is  still  a  heavy  debtor  to  that  sorely  troubled 
old  I'lorence.  There  was  much  of  the  best  and  the  noblest 
in  its  aims  and  objects ;  very  much  that  was  worthy  of  all 
admiration  and  sympathy  in  acts  done  and  suffered.  '  Our 
story  of  these  four  centuries  has  not  been  an  unchequered 
one.  But  that  which  relates  the  sad  but  not  uninstructive 
history  of  the  succeeding  three  centuries  would  be  really 
unchequered  by  a  ray  of  light ;  as  'dismally  uniform  a 
tale  of  progressive  deterioration  and  decay  as  any  portion 
■of  the  annals  of  mankind  can  offer.  But  the  maleficent 
purposes  and  evil  aims  of  those  bad  times  have  also  ended 
in  failure,  as  they  too  must  needs  have  ended.  For 
amelioration  is  the  universal  law.  At  however  unfavourable 
a  moment  in  the  national  life  of  any  people  the  observer 
may  take  his  stand-point,  still  it  is  true  that  tiie  good  time 
is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future.  The 
wave  may  retire,  but  the  tide  comes  on.  And  the  con- 
viction that  so  it  has  been,  and  so  will  continue  to  be, 
is  feith  in  God, — ^the  only  faith  that  can  justify  His  ways 
4o  man. 
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Jtmdx  of  Agreemeni  entered  into  between  the  cittf  of  Florence  and 
King  CharUa  Till,  of  France,  on  Ike  25  A  of  November,  in  the 
year  1494. 

In  Dei  nomine,  amen.  Anno  domini  nostxi  Jesn  Christi  ab 
ipains  salntifera  incamaiione  milleaimo  qnadntigenteBimo  nona- 
gesimo  qnarto,  indictione  tertiadecima,  die  xzt  [mensis  novembrie. 
Actum  in  populo  Sancti  Laoientii  de  Florentia,  in  domo  baerednm 
Luu«atii  de  Medicis  de  Florentia,  ftraesentibna  tcstibna  ad  in&a- 
scripta  omnia  et  singnla  vocatis,  habitis  ct  ro^tis,  cnm  clarissimo 
artiam  et  medicinae  doctore  magistro  Theodoro  Gnanieno  cire 
Papiensi,  conidliario  et  phygico  ordinario  infcaecriptae  Begiae 
Maiestatis,  et  Nerio  Gini  de  Capponibna  ciye  Florentino,  et  ser 
Bartolomeo  Dominici  ser  Joannis  de  Bindia  cive  et  notario  publico 
Florentino,  nee  non  consiliario  infrascriptae  ChriBtianJaaimae  Begiae 
Haieetatis. 

Cnm  hoc  eit,  qnod  menBibuB  elapsis,  canga  nonnallormn  civium 
civitatis  Florentiae,  qui  malo  dncti  consiUo  GhristianiBsimae  Segiae 
Maiestati  adverBabantur  ne  Begia  ana  Maiestas  posset  Enam  instis- 
simam  impreBlam  eseqni,  qnam  Bna  ChmtianiBsima  Maiestas  &cit 
pro  recnperatione  soi  regal  Neapolitam,  eadem  GhriBtianissima 
Maiestas  moveril  bellnm  DominiB  florentinis,  nonnullaqne  oppida  vi 
ceperit,  aliaqne  ena  sponte  se  dedidenmt ;  et  advertens  sua  Ghristia- 
nissima  Maiestas,  qnod  semper  populos  florentinna  Aiit,  est  et  semper 
erit  suae  Christianissimae  Muestatis,  Buornrnqne  predecoBsomm  de- 
TotisBimns,  Tolens  cnm  eis,  pront  decet  magnanimnm  principem, 
clementisaime  agere,  et  cnique  ostendore  animnm  anam  non  esse 
aliena  occnpare  sed  sua  recnperare ;  bine  est  qnod  gna  Cbristianis- 

*  See  note)  p.  63|  vol.  iv. 
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sima  MaieEtas  ex  pui£  una,  et  clariBBimi  viri  dominiis  Gindmitonias 
Joannis  de  Yeepucds,  dominns  Dominicna  Baldaasaria  de  Bonsis, 
cives  et  adyocati  florentini,  et  apectabileB  viri  Fnmciscns  Philippi  de 
Taloribns,  et  Petrns  Oiai  de  CapponiboB,  cives  florentini,  tanqnam 
syndic!  et  procnratores  excelsonun  dominoram  Priomm  libertatis  et 
Texilliferi  institiae  popnli  florentini,  ex  parte  altera,  devenemut  ad 
inflrascriptam  conventionem ;  videlicet : 

Prime :  adverteus  praefata  soa  R^ia  Uaiestas,  qnod  onmis 
quae  hactenns  eontra  snam  Regiam  Maiestatem  facta  sunt,  faemnt 
gesta  malo  consilio,  persuasa  ac  metn ;  et  quia  quae  metoa  cansa 
&cta  sunt,  nnllins  roboria  firmitatem  obtinent,  Dec  fectentibos 
impntari  debent,  minnsqne  nocere ;  et  quia  Deus,  in  cuius  manu 
corda  principinm  sunt,  et  cnius  principes  ipsi  vicarii  et  vicemge- 
rentes  sunt,  piissimas,  misericordes  ac  clementisBimaB  manus  snas 
earn  reqnircntibiis  porrigit,  nee  cniquam  ad  eum  venienti  fores 
claudit,  Bed  dona,  mnnera,  clementiam  ac  misericordiam  compartitor ; 
et  quod  sic  ipsi  principes  facere  debent,  cum  christianonim  omnis 
actio  eomm  debeat  esse  inBtmctio  ;  cumque  principes  deceat  eoler- 
tem  reipublicae  ac  libertatis  curam  gerere,  et  Bubditoram  et  amico- 
mm  et  confoedcratorum  concordiam  invegtigare,  nt  regni  sni  et 
amicorum  utilltae  et  Ubertas  pSrsistat,  et  euis  status,  snbditonun  et 
amicomm  ingiter  serretur  illaesuB  ;  idcirco  sua  ChriBtianiesima 
Maiestas,  devotiBsimi  sui  popnli  florentini  precibns  mota,  omnia  acta 
et  perpetrata  contra  suam  GhriBtiaaisBiioani  Maiestatem,  oblinoni 
tradit;  reducitque  dictum  popclum  florentinum  in  eo  Btatu,  et  gratia 
suae  Christianissimae  Maicstatis,  prout  et  sicut  erat  ante  dicta  per- 
petrata contra  suam  Eigiam  Maiestatem. 

Secondo :  advertens  sua  CbriBtiaaiasima  Maiestas,  qnod  Carolus 
MagnoB  hnios  nrbis  fuit  primus  restaurator,  et  nominis  Floreutiae  in 
Florentiam  mutator,  locommque  et  oppidomm  et  arcinm  dator, 
mocniumque  conEtmctor,  et  templorom  aliquomm  hniug  inclTtte 
urbis  aedificator,  verae  Sanctae  Cmcis,  et  aliamm  reliqniamm  acoma- 
mentomm  templo  sancti  Joannls  et  aliiB  largitor  ;  et  qnod  sua 
Christianissima  Mmestas  libertatis  hntus  civitatis  restnnrator,  pastor, 
conserrator  et  defensor  et  sua  benignitate  fait,  ac  etiam  omninm 
tTranorum  fngator  ;  adeo  qaod  merito  ipso  ChristianissimtiB .  Bex 
Carolos  octarus  maior  et  maximus  dici  mereatur  praesertimn  a 
propulo  florentino  ;  idcirco  convenerunt,  nt  ipse  Carolus  et  succes- 
Borea  sui,  semper  et  omni  tempore,  pater  patriae  nostrae,  ac  popoli 
Florentini  tator,  protector,  defensor,  et  libertatis  nc^trae  conservator, 
ac  eiua  tyranomm  fiigator  appelletur  j  et  in  introitu  Dominomm 
florentinorum,    et   in    eomm    iuramento  semper  nominetur  pater 
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patriae,  et  conservator  et  protector  nostme  libertatis :  cmn  ipse 
Garolns  sub  verbo  regio  polliceatiu  se  fore  semper  conserratorem  hnius 
libertatis,  et  fagatorem  tyrannonun  eiusdem,  et  patrem  patriae. 

Tertio  conTenenmt ;  quod  civitas  Pisanun,  et  arx,  ana  cam  oppido 
et  aice  Libumi,  remaneant  in  manibns  dictae  Regiae  Maiestatis, 
iUasqne  retinere  possit  dnrante  sua  impreaia  regni  Neapolitaui, 
inrigdictione  tam^,  dominio  et  fructibos  DomioiB  Sorentinis  rema- 
nentibos  sicut  antea ;  fiuita  vers  dicta  impresia,  promiait  praefata 
Begia  Maieataa  Etatim  praedicta  omnia  et  singula  restitaere  repub- 
licae  florentinae,  Tel  eins  syndicis,  sen  BjndiciB,  omni  exceptioue,  sen 
impensanim  aliqaamm  restitntione  remota,  salvis  inribna  aliomm  ; 
cnm  omnibus  siiis  mnnitionibus,  bombardis,  spingardis,  masaeritiis, 
et  instrumeotis  qnibnscumqne,  ad  consolationem  dilectissimi  et 
derotiseimi  gni  popnli  florentini,  el  ad  eins  honorem,  et  dignitatem 
conservandom.  Et  nt  omnes  intelligant,  Tolontatem  r^am  in  illis 
retinendis  esse  duntazat  ad  snae  Maiestatis ;  et  sui  exercitns  secn- 
ritatem  et  commoditatem,  non  antem  ad  florentini  popnli  detri- 
mentiim  ;  et  quoad  hnnc  effectum  intelligatnr,  imjireaia  finita  Btatim, 
poetqne  nrbe  Neapolitana  potita  faerit  sna  R^a  Haiestas,  rel  caaa 
qno  qnoqaomodo  sna  Maiestas  saper  tali  impresia  regni  Neapolitan! 
transegerit  sen  composuerit,  sive  per  paeem,  aire  per  longas  indntias 
dnoram  annoram  ant  amplius,  ant  qaocnmqne  alia  modo,  rel  etiam 
.  qnocomqae  causa  eadem  sua  Maiestas  ab  Italia  recederet,  ant  in  ea 
esse  desierit ;  et  si  accideret  indntiae  fieri  bienninm,  et  Christiania- 
stmam  snam  Maiestatem  ab  Italia  recedere,  non  intelligattir  finita 
impresia  per  Iminsmodi  recessam,  durantibns  dictis  indntiis  factum, 
dnmniodo  dicta  snaChristianiBsima  Maiestas  durante  dicto  biennio  in 
Italiam  rerertatur  ad  dictam  impresiam  :  et  quod  interim,  dnrante 
dicta  impresia,  fiant  binae  claves  dictae  civitatis  Pisamm,  qnamm- 
nnam  retinere  debeat  dcputatus  a  Regia  Maiestate,  aliam  vero  retinere 
debeaut  officialis  Dominorum  florentinomm,  pro  aperiendis  et 
clandendis  dictis  portis,  horia  et  modis  consnetis. 

Qnarto :  qnia  civee  pistmi  in  adreatn  dictae  Regiae  Maieetatis  to- 
Ittemnt  proclamaie  in  libertatem,  et  se  eripere  a  ditione  florentina, 
insignoiqae  et  anna  eonim  delevirnnt,  mnltaqne  alia  perpetraTerunt 
(ut  fertnr),  concordatum  et  actum  estitit,  .qnodomnia  qoae  dicta,  acta 
et  gesta  per  dictos  Pisanos,  tam  in  comuni  qnam  in  particniari,  fue- 
rnnt,  indulgebuntnr,  atquae  remittentnr  ipsis  Pisanis:  et  ex  nnnc 
dicti  Domini  florentini  remittunt  atque  indulgent,  absque  es  quod 
aliqnod  damnum  in  personis  aut  in  bonis  eorum  possit  inferri;  et 
nihUomniua  etiam  dicti  Domini  florentini  tractabunt  eos  honeste. 
£t  si  forte  superioribus  temporibus  fuerint  ant  mnltitudine  Tectiga- 
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linm  snt  gravedmnm  oppresei,  dicti  FloreBtini  modoabont  dicta 
Tectigalia,  babita  qnalitate  locomm  et  petsoDitnun,  pront  dictis 
Dominis  florentiniB  libere  Tisnm  fiierit :  et  casa  quo  dicti  DtMiiiiu 
florentini  h&c  de  cansa  rebellioniB  per  eoe  &ct»  innorarent  aliqnid 
contra  personae  vel  bona  dictomm  Pisssbnim,  «x  nnnc  liceafc  dictae 
Bcgiae  Maiestati  providcre,  pront  mae  K«giae  Maieetatl  pUcaeriU 

Qninto  etiam  conreneront :  quod  ciTitas  Serzanae,  et  arces  diidae 
ciTitatis,  et  Serzanilla,  et  arx  et  oppidpm  Petrae  Sanctae,  remaneant 
etiam  ia  manlbns  dictae  Begiae  Maiestatis  durante  dicta  gna  impresia; 
froctiboB  tamen,  inrisdictione,  dominis  et  mstitia  eomndem  ipsis 
Dominie  florentinius  remanentibna.  Et  qnia  Tannensee,  qaomm 
dictns  ChristianiEainitis  Rex  est  dominnB  EaprernDs,  fednmt  mulia 
aenitia  atqne  obseqnia  etdem  in  dicta  BOa  impresia,. qui  Jano^ises 
praetendmit  se  habere  ius  in  dicta  ciritate  Seraanae  et  oppido  Petrae 
Sanctae,  dictommqne  dominomm  Florentinonim  prae&tna  Christiaa- 
iBsimas  Bex  est  protector ;  rolens  et  capietiB  toUere  diseenaionee  et 
discordias  qnae  aunt  inter  dictos  Florentinaa  et  Jannenses,  piocorabit 
eo8  redncere  ad  concordiam  et  pacem,  per  amicitiain  ant  per  insti- 
tiam,  omni  ri  et  violeutia  anblatis :  et  caEn  qao  non  potent  dictos 
ad  dictam  concordiam  et  pacem  per  amicitiam  redncere,  ant  per 
institiam  nt  enpra,  dicta  ena  Regia  Uaiestas,  Btatim  finita  dicta  im- 
presia, dictaa  arces  ciritatnm  et  oppida  dictis  Dominis  florentinig 
restitaet,  cnm  omnibns  snis  mnnitionibns,  bombardis,  spingardiSh 
masseritiis  et  instnuaentis  qnibascmnque,  onmi  exception^  ant 
impensanmi  aliqnarom  restitntione  remota,  Ealvis  inribns  alionun: 
et  impresia  dicatni  esse  finita  pront  snpra,  in  aiticnlo  faciente  men- 
tionem  de  ciritate  Pisamm  et  oppido  Libnmi,  dictam  est;  decla- 
lantes,  qnod  dicta  Eegia  Maiestas  onmes  snpradictas  arces  tarn  Li- 
bnmi  et  ciritatis  Pisamm,  qnam  Petrae  Sanctae,  Serzanae  et  Serzan- 
illae,  dnrante  impresia  praedicta,  retinere  possit,  nt  snpra,  snis  tamen 
propriia  expenBis. 

Sexto  coQvenemnt:  qnod  qnicnmqne  cnstodes  ac  csstellani,  qni 
dnrante  dicta  impresia  fuerint  pro  tempore  positi  per  dictam  Regiam 
Maiestatem  in  arcibns  snpradictis,  debeant  inrare,  et  se  in  omni 
meliori  mode  et  forma  qnibna  dictis  Dominis  florentinia  Tidebitnr, 
obligare,  se  restitntnTos  dictas  arces  et  oppida  popnlo  florentiuo, 
secnndnm  qnod  snpra  promissom  est,  nihilqne  pro  restitntione  hnins- 
modi  petitoroB  a  repnblica  florentina ;  ac  etiam  inrare  et  promittere 
debeant,  se  son  datnroB  dictas  arces  et  oppida  alictii  saoceesori,  nisi 
prins  ipse  sncceasor,  sire  BncceBsores  promittant,  et  se  obligent,  et 
inrent^  se  immia  de  hniusmodi  arcibns  et  oppidis,  et  eanun  et  eoram 
restitntione  obBerratnroB,  modo  et  forma  ptaedictis. 
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Beptimo  convenenint :  qnod  dicta  Bua  Begia  UaieBtae  daraute  dicta 
sna  impresia  possit  retinere  duos  depatatoB  in  diuta  civitate  Flo- 
rentiae,  Buis  tamen  eiqwnsis,  qni  debeant  omnia  occnrentia  dictae 
Regiae  Maiestati  comnnicare  cnm  dlctis  Dominis  fiorentinia,  vel  aliis 
eonun  magistratibns  super  hoc  depntatis,  Tel  aliis  cum  qnibos  rolue- 
ndt,  tanqnam  com  bonis  et  veris  amiclB,  qni  potenmt  intrare  et 
intell^ere  in  omnlbuB  eonun  consiliis ;  et  non  tractabimt  neqae  con- 
clndent  aliqoa  coucomentia  statom  ant  negocia  dictae  Regiae  Maies- 
tatis,  rcgnomm  siiomm,  ant  suae  impresiae,  nisi  eis  Tocatis.  Reliqna 
Tero  negocia  privata  vel  publica  dicti  Florentioi  poBsnit  conclndere 
more  eoram  solits,  absque  eo  qnod  teneantnr  rocaie  dictos  depntatos, 
nisi  eis  yideatur ;  et  hoc  dnrant^  dicta  impresia,  sicnt  dictnm  est. 

Octavo  conTenemnt:  qnia  durante  dicta  impresia  posset  oriri 
qnaestio  intergentes  armomm  dictae  Kegiae  Maiestatis  qnas  in  dictis 
locis  leliqaisset,  ex  nna,  et  habitantis  in  ipsis  qnoscomque,  ex  alia ; 
et  ne  gentes  dictae  Regiae  Maiestatis  molestent  ant  dictis  ant  factis 
habitantes  dictorom  locomm;  qnod  eadem  Regiae  Uaiestas  com- 
mittat  Capitaneojn  in  dictis  arcibtiB  Fisarom,  Libnrni,  Petrae  Sanctae 
et  Seizanae,  pro  partibns  et  stationibns  eorundem,  qui  erit  eins 
locnmtenens  geseralia  in  locis  praedictis,  qni  potent  manere  in  civitate 
Florentiae,  ant  alibi,  proat  ei  videbitBr:  cni  commnnicabonter  omnia 
negocia  concementia  statum  R^iae  Maiestatis,  nt  prins  dictnm  est, 
et  poterit  commnnicare  omnia  negocia  concementia  factum  gnerrae, 
per  amicitiam  et  non  per  gnbiecticmem ;  et  habebit  dictns  Capitauens 
Regiae  Maiestatis  potsstatem  pouiendi  delinqnentes  homines  suos 
morantes  in  dictis  civitatibns,  castris  et  locis. 

Nono  conTenerunt:  qnod  dicti  Domini  florentini,  dmrante  dicta 
impresia,  quae  inteUigator  fluita  ut  supra,  non  eligeut  dbi  Gapita&enm 
armomm  generalem,  nisi  primo  lacta  collatione  cmn  Regia  Maiestate, 
at  i^ilins  hoc  modo  habeatur  pro  Capitaneo  homo  gratos  suae  Re^aQ 
Maiestati. 

Decimo :  praefata  Regia  Maiestas  promittit  restitnere,  et  ex  nunc 
restitnit  dicto  populo  florentino  omnia  et  singula  alia  casira, 
oppida,  Tillas,  loca  et  ciyitates,  per  qnemcnmque  hodie  possideantor, 
qnae  qnocumque  modo  lUenmt  poseeasa  per  dictnm  popnlnm  floren- 
tinum  ante  eios  adventnm  in  Italiam ;  ita  qnod  dictns  popolns  flo- 
rentinus  in  illis  libere  dominari,  omnimodamque  institiam  ministru^ 
omnesqne  redditns  perclpere,  ac  ea  omnia  cneiodire  possit,  Huoqne 
nntn  ac  Toluntate  libere  gubemare,  prout  antea  pot«rat.  Et  qnia 
possibile  esset  aliqna  ex  dictis  looia  restitntis  per  banc  proesentnm 
concordiam  nolle  obtemperare  regiis  praeceptis,  convenemnl^  qnod 
dicta  Begia  Maiestas  Ctgifltiaoiasiina  debeat  facere  literas  pateates 
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qnibnecaiiiqne  kds,  arcibiiB  et  castria,  et  eonnn  popolis  ei  cmnanj- 
tatiboB,  qui  sen  quae  erant  snbditaqiopiilo  flonoitiiio  ante  adresitam 
goae  Begiae  Maieetatis,  nt  debeant  ee  r^xmere  in  eins  statn  rt  hxris- 
dictione,  pront  et  eicnt  erant  ante  adrenbnn  dictae  Eoae  B^iae  Haie- 
stAtk.  Et  casn  qno  se  non  repoBaermt,  et  non  BCceptaTerint  t^dales 
florentinos,  time  liceat  Dominis  florentiniB  vi  etiam  adtracta  cwnpel- 
lere  hnittemodi  renitentes  ad  parendnm  Uteris  suae  Chrisdanissiinae 
UeffBB  Maiestatie ;  protnitt«n8  etiam  eoa  Regis  H&iestas  pnestaie 
dictis  Dominis  florentinis  omne  aniilinm  sibi  poesibile. 

Undecimo:  promisemnt  praefati  syndici,  etiam  restitotis  sapn,- 
dictifi  areibuB  et  oppidis,  qaod  qnandocnmqne  Begia  HaieataE 
praedicta  rellet  redire  in  Galliam  cnm  exercitn  sno,  rel  ex  Gallia 
redire  ad  dictam  impreeiam  regni  Neapolitani,  tradere  aibi  p*"^"", 
(A  Tictnaliam,  anis  tamen  ipsias  S^iae  Maiestatis  eq)en:ns. 

Daodecimo :  promittit  R^fia  Haieetaa,  per  se  et  soccessores  snos, 
florendnam  nrbem  et  fiorentinom  popnltun,  einsqne  domininm  in 
perpetnnm  prot^ere,  defendere  et  ampliare ;  (Hnninmqne  amicomm 
eins  amicnm  et  beuirolnm,  inimicommqne  immicom  esse ;  et  qnod 
in  qnibnacnmqae  ligis  et  foederibns,  cnm  qnibaecnmqne  regibns, 
principiboB,  dncibns,  marchionibns,  comitibos,  comtmitatibns  et  re- 
bnspnbliciB,  fiendis,  earn  et  earn  compreheodet ;  ac  etiam  com 
inimids  snis  qnibnecmnqne,  et  maxime  cnm  Jannenabos,  qncmun 
praefata  B^ia  Maieetas  snpremis  est  dominns,  pacem  perpetnam 
procnrabit,  pront  snpra  dictnm  est ;  at  tandran  poeait  dicta  flor^itina 
respnblica,  et  einB  populus,  omnesqne  eins  Bubditi,  tnte  et  libere 
navigare,  et  eonim  meroes  et  bona,  qno  voluerint,  per  tenam  et  per 
mare  ire,  devehi  et  navigari  faccre:  et  e  conreiGO  dicti  Domini 
flraentini  promittnnt  habere  amices  dictae  B^ae  Maiestatis  pro 
amicis,  et  inimicos  pro  inimicis,  et  non  facere  aliqoam  ligam  sen  con- 
fbederationem  cnm  inimicis  dictae  Begiae  Maiestatis. 

Decimo  tertio:  promittit  dicta  Regia  Maiestas,  tanqnam  vemo 
pastor,  conBerrator,  tutor,  ac  defensor,  et  protector,  et  perpetnns 
pater  noatrae  patriae,  concedere,  et  ex  nnnc  concedit  omnibos  Flortai- 
tinis,  et  eonun  snbditis,  tarn  praeaentibns  qnam  fntmis,  plenum, 
liberom  et  perpetnnm  salvnm  condactttm ;  ita  quod  libere  poasnit, 
nnnc  et  in  fntnrom,  in  quibnecumque  sue  Regiae  Maiestatis  regais, 
ducatibuB,  comitatibus,  vilUg,  castriB,  oppidis,  marchionadbns,  et 
principatibuB,  tarn  acquisitis  qnam  acquirendiB,  tnte  et  libere,  semel 
et  plnries,  ire  et  redire,  cnm  eomm  mercibns,  mercantiis,  et  rebns 
qnibuscnrnqne,  et  pannis  sericis  et  aureis ;  et  mercari,  et  mercari 
ibcere,  et  nomina  debitorum  tam  praesentia  qnam  ftitiira  esigere; 
reeqne  et  merces  eorum,  cninscnmqne  speciet,  materiei  et  qualitatis 
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exiatant,  etiam  quae  ad  praesenE^  tam  in  dicto  r^iuo  Neapolitaoo 
qoBin  alibi,  ezistnnt,  Tel  qoae  in  fiitarom  existent,  portare  et  expor- 
tare,  et  portari  et  exportui  fecere,  tam  per  teiram  qnam  per  mare ; 
ita  qnod  Florentinoram  narigia  galUca  esse  intelli^ntnr,  et  tsnqnam 
Ten  et  natorales  Galli  ntantar,  et  froi  possult  qoibnscnmqne  Oallo- 
rnm  Immuiitatibns  et  privile^ia,  prout  hactenne  consoeTemnt:  et 
poBsnit  etiam,  in  qnocomqne  loco  tam  acqniaito  qnam  acqnirendo 
per  dictam  soam  E^^iam  Maiestatem,  contractiiB  emptioQom,  vendi- 
tdonnm,  permntationom,  emphiteoticarios,  et  qaascomqae  obliga*. 
tionea  focere  et  contrahere ;  bona  mobilla,  castraqne  et  iarieditiones 
acqniiere,  Tendiieqae,  et  donare  poaeait ;  ac  etiam  in  omniboa  prae* 
dictis  locis  testari,  codicillari,  et  causa  mortis  et  inter  vivos  donare, 
pro  eimmi  libito  Tolontatis,  in  perpetnnm ;  ita  qnod  in  bonis  ibidnm 
existendbna  saccedator  eis  secnndiun  fi»mam  et  diBpodtionem  statn- 
toram  florentinonun :  et  quoad  hnic  effectom,  promittit  etiam  dicta 
fiagia  Haieetas  literaa  patrates  natnralitatia  dare  pro  libito  volun- 
tatis petentiB:  et  poesnit  obiqne  etiam  beneficia  et  dignitatee  eccle- 
siasticas  qaascamqae  obtinere,  ac  si  Teri  et  natnraleB  Galli  nati 
esseut,  et  qaos  inter  Gallos  saos  ex  nnnc  dicta  £^a  Maieetas 
commnnerat,  &t  commnneri  Tnlt,  de  plenitndine  snae  Christian- 
issimae  dominicae  potestatis :  promitteos  etiam  dicta  Kegia  Maiestaa, 
si  ipis  Dominis  florentinis  videbitor  et  placebit,  omnia  praedict&et 
infraacripta  in  omnibns  parlamentomm  cnriis  confirmari  fiicere,  ac 
pnblici  banniri  per  omnia  suae  Alaiestatis  ngoi,  et  loea  qnaecnmqne^ 
et  literas  patentes  caiqne  fiicere ;  maxime  nt  notnm  sit  omnibnB  Bola 
snbditis,  de  plenitndine  poteetatis  snae  Florentinos,  et  eomm  snb- 
ditoB,  vere  natnrales  Gallos  effectos  esse. 

Decimo  qnarto :  Tnlt  dicta  Begia  Maiestas,  in  aignom  eridentioris 
prae&tae  conservationis,  tntaminis,  protectionis  et  ampliationis,  et  nt 
qiubnflcnmque  sit  notnm  et  manifestnm,  qnod  pater  hnins  patriae, 
Terns  et  manifestos  conserrator,  et  libertatis  bains  ampliator  existet, 
et  quormncmnqne  perpetcns  tTrannomm  fttgator,  proat  sni  praede- 
ceasores  semper  ftierint ;  et  ad  perpetnam  rea  memoriam  de  eins  in 
banc  nrbem  feliciasimo  adventn,  et  de  restanrata  libertate;  qnod 
dicta  respnblica  florentina  possit  in  poitis  nrbinm,  ciTitatmn,  villa< 
mm,  castromiB,  oppidomm,  arcinm,  palatiomm,  navinm,  biremiom, 
triremiom,  carovdlarom,  et  qnammcnmqne  aliarmn  qualitatom  na- 
vigiomm,  etiam  per  eoB  ab  aliis  noligiatorom  sive  condnctorum, 
deferre,  aSgere  et  portare,  et  affigi,  defeiri  et  portari  fitcere  anna, 
vexilla  et  banderiaa,  qnomm  sen  qnamm  campos  sit  azztmeas,  litiis 
giallif^  sive  croceis,  sea  anieis  seminatns,  cnm  banda  scnlpta  vel 
pieta  sea  recamata^  in  qna  scripta  sit  LIBEBTAS  Uteris  aareifi. 
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Decimo  qtiinto:  quia  dicta  R^ia  impresia  cedit  ad  cozmnime 
commodnm,  ac  etiam  pro  dictae  conserratioma  libertatiB  mimerc, 
promittont  prae&ti  eyndici,  notnine  quo  mpra,  in  anxilinm  pnie^i 
Christianissimi  Begls  ad  recupwandom  snom  legDma  Keapolitaniun, 
6x  eoroni  mera  liberalitate,  donare  et  solvere  dicto  Chiisdaoifisimo 
Domino  Regi,  Ben  eins  legiptimo  procniatori,  enmmam  et  qoantata- 
tem  florenornm  cesttun  viginti  "''H''""  ami  et  in  anio  largonmi, 
temporibus  et  temunis  infrascriptis;  Tidelicit,  qnadiaginta  millia 
jn&a  qnindecim  dies  prosime  flitnroa,  qninqnaginta  miUia  per  totiRn 
mensem  martii  proximo  fiitnri,  et  triginta  millia  per  totmn  mensem 
innii  pioxime  Mnri. 

Decimo  se£t« :  prae&ti  syndici,  precibna  ChrietiaiUBBimae  Begiae 
MaieBtatiB  moti,  qni  ob  snam  clementiam  hoc  petiit,  pnmuBenmt 
rerocare  tagflam  sen  praemlnm  qnod  dlcti  eomm  ptincipalea  pro- 
miaenmt  interficienti  Petnun  de  Medicis,  Ben  ei  qni  ipenm  caperet  et 
virnm  traderet  dictiB  Dominis  florentinis;  et  ita  &z  nnac  dictam 
tagliam  sen  praemiom  reTocaveront,  et  promisenmt  etiam  baoniri 
&c«re  dictam  reTocationem  per  pnblicnm  praecouem  in  ciritate 
Florentiae,  et  per  loca  pnbblica  et  consneta  dictae  civitatiB. 

Decimo  septimo:  qnia  dictna  Petrns  de  Medicia  fbit  foetus  et 
declaratns  rabellos  ^ctae  ciTitatJB  Florentiae,  ex  qua  rebellioDe 
poterat  impime  offendi,  et  omnia  eios  bona  oonfiscabantor,  et  enot 
ipso  inre,  et  secnndnm  fbrmam  statntonmi  dictae  civitatis  confiacata ; 
moti  etiam  prccibns  prae&tae  CbriBtianisBimae  B^iae  Maiestati^ 
qnae  onmibnB  indulged  destd^ist,  promisenmt  pracfati  syndic)  dictam 
poenam  rebellioniB,  et  omnia  qnae  BeqQQntur  hninEmodi  rebellionem 
reTocare,  et  ex  nunc  ita  rcTocant,  et  &cere  et  cnrare  qnod  p^  Con- 
silia  popnii  et  comniuB  Florentiae,  et  omni  validiori  modo,  piont  de 
inre  reqniritnr,  dicta  revocatio  confirmabitni. 

Decimo  octaTo  :  picmiaenuit  dicti  eyndici,  qnod  dicti  eomm  prin- 
cipales  non  imponent  aUam  poenam  dicta  Petro  de  Medicis  pro 
delictis  nsqite  nunc  perpetratis,  qnam  poenun  rel^ationis,  sen  pro- 
scriptionis ;  ni  qna  poena  nnllo  modo  renit  confiacatio  bonomm,  ipeo 
Fetro  Berrante  relegationem  sen  proecriptionem :  qnae  reU^atis  aic 
debeat  esse  in  effectis,  videlicet  qnod  diotos  Petroa  de  Medicis  next 
debeat  adhaerere  confinibns  territorii  flor^tini  per  centnm  miliaria, 
anb  poena  in  qnam  incnrsunt  oonfinati  aen  r^^ati  flotentini  de 
anno  M.CCGXXXIIII^  nisi  eo  existenti  cnm  GhriBtianiaainia  B^!:ia 
Maiestate ;  qno  caan  peasit  permmere  d;  morari  ni  qnoconqne  loco 
erit  praelata  Begia  Maiestas,  extra  tameu  territorinm  florentinnm : 
hoc  etiam  excepto  et  salTo,  qnod  ai  dictus  Petms  de  Medicis,  pro  nua 
vice  tantnm,  viet  per  territoriam  florentinnm,  et  per  earn  viam  pa 
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quam  ipaom  dacent  mazzerins  et  commiflBarioB  Dotninoram  floren- 
tinomm,  at  mveaiat  prae&tain  Begiam  Muesti&tem,  et  cum  ea 
sit,  per  hoc  non  inteUigatnr  Tapisse  confioia,  et  incideese  in 
poentun  ni  qnam  incidebaut  nnnpentes  confinia,  et  relegati  de  bduo 
M.CCC^XXIIII. 

Decimo  nono :  promittit  dicta  Regia  Maieatas  nullam  reqiiitd- 
tionem  Eacere  dictis  Dommis  florentiiuB  de  liberando  dictum  Petnim 
de  llledicis  a  dicta  relegatione,  de  qua  supra,  nisi  elapsis  qnatnor 
mensibns  ab  hodie,  Elapais  vero  dictis  qoatnor  mensibiu,  vnlt  dicta 
Begia  Maieetaa  cdbi  licere  rogare  dictos  DominoB  florentinos  pro 
liberadone  praedicts :  quo  casn  dicti  Domini  florentiiu  teneantor 
ponere  ad  partitnm  int^  ipBOs  Dominos,  et  Ck>ll^;ia,  et  eornm  Con- 
sUia,  quae  Hont  necessaria  pro  eiua  leetitntioiie,  et  Becnndom  ibrmam 
statotorom  dictoe  cintatia,  et  non  aliter :  et  si  fherit,  et  pront  fberit 
obtentnni,  ipenm  Petram  debere  restitni,  sea  Uberari  a  dicta  relo- 
gatione,  tunc  sit  licitnm  dicto  Fetro  impnne  redire  ad  dictam 
ciritatcm  Florentiae,  et  eins  temtorimn ;  sni  antem  non  fderit  ob- 
t«ntnm,  tone  ei  non  liceat  redire;  qnia  in  effectn  praefata  Gbria- 
tianieaima  £egia  MaiestaE,  tanqnam  conserTatriz  hnmiB  relpnblicae 
florentinae,  nihil  alind  vnlt  nee  qnaerit,  nisi  nt  popnlna  florentinm 
conBerrettir  ni  sua  dignitate  et  libertate,  et  ipsnm  augere. 

Yigefiimo  convenenint :  qnod  debeat  revocare,  et  ita  ex  nnnc  dicti 
syndici  rerocant  tagliam  impootam  BeTerendisaimo  Cardinali,  et 
Jnliano  de  Medicis,  de  occidendo  eos,  rel  dando  eos  vivos ;  ac  etiam 
poenam  rebellioniH,  dempta  tamen  confiacatione  bonomm,  nisi  primo 
aatisfacto  creditoribus  dicti  Petri  de  Medicis,  qnibnBcniaqne  nomi- 
niboB  ipse  Petms  esset  obligatas,  ac  etiam  creditoribas  propriis,  vel 
faaereditariis  ipsomm  domini  Gardinalis  et  Jnliani,  rel  qni  eis  vel 
alicni  eonun  credidranit :  ipsis  tamen  domino  Cardinali  et  Jnliano 
lemanentibos  in  relegatione  pei  centnm  miliaria  ab  orbe  florentina, 
in  omnibns  €b  per  omnia  pront  de  Petro  eonun  fratre  dispodtnm  est. 

Yigedmo  primo  convenenmt :  qnod  dt  licitom  dominae  Alphon- 
«nae,  nzori  dicti  Petri  de  Medicis,  redira  in  domnm  habitationis 
dicti  Petri,  et  in  ilia  babitare,  absqne  tamen  preindicio  aliqno 
creditomm  dicti  Petri  de  Medicis. 

Vigesimo  secnndo  convenernnt :  qnod  de  bonis  dicti  Petri  de 
Medicis  debeat  de  praesenti  eatiafieri  dictae  dominae  Alphonsinae, 
■axon  dicti  Petri,  de  dot«  ipeins  dominae  Alpbonsinae. 

Yigedmo  tertio  conTenemnt :  qnod  fiat,  et  fieri  debeat  inventariom 
de  bonis  mpbilibns  dicti  Petri,  et  qnod  ipsa  bona  deponantnr  penes 
dnoB  mercatores  idoneos ;  nnnm  videlicet  eligendnm  per  ipsam 
d(Hninam  Alphonsinam,  et  alinm  per  dominos  Priores  floientinos; 
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qni  electi  retineant  hniasmodi  bona  in  capsia,  ai  ibidem  reponi 
potemnt,  vel  alibi  in  loco  tnto,  et  clandantnr  sob  claribiifl,  qnanun 
nnam  retineat  dicte  domina  Alj^ionsina,  ^iam  rero  dicti  domini 
Friores :  hoc  pacU^  qnod  si  in&a  trimestre  creditores  existentea  in 
territoris  fiorantino,  et  infra  aemestm  creditoreB  existenteB  extra 
territoriom  florentmnm,  eomm  indici  competenti  poaBexemit  ped- 
tiones  eornm,  per  qnaa  appareat  petitdonee  eorom  tianaoendere 
Talotem  hnioamodi  bononun  mobilinm,  tunc  dicta  bona  remaneant 
penes  dictos  dc^odtarioB  pro  satisbdoido  dictas  creditoribos  de 
eomm  creditia  legiptime  probandis :  a  vero  non  excederent  Talcoem 
dietonun  bonomm,  tnne  tantmu  ^ao  rata  hoinsmodi  ereditcmmi 
lemaneant  penes  dictos  depodtarioB  ^iro  satisfaciendo  iit  snioa; 
teBidnom  vero  restitaattir  dictse  nxori,  habenti  mandatom  l^p- 
timnm  ab  ipeo  Fetro,  et  a  fratdbns  snis :  aalTo  tamen  inre  alitmon 
creditonun  non  petentinm  infra  dictos  terminos. 

Yigesimo  qnarto  convenenmt ;  qnod  liceat  dlcto  domino  Cardinali 
-de  Medicis  percipere  frnctos  qnommcumque  beneficionmi  saoinm. 

Yigesimo  qninto  conrenenmt :  qnod  dictns  Pstms  dc  Medicis,  Tel 
dicti  sni  fratres,  non  possoit  declarari  debitores  alicnina  pers(»iae^ 
coll^,  Bocietatis,  msf;iBtratnB,  vel  nniTerBitads,  nisi  &cta  citataooe 
ad  doDinm  eomm  solitae  habitationia  in  ciTitate  Florentiae;  qni 
p(Maiut  per  procnratorem  comparere,  et  se  defendere,  rt  omuls  etnom 
inra  dedacere  et  allegare. 

Tigeeimo  sexto  convenemnt :  qnod  filins  mascolns  dicti  Petri  de 
Medicis  poesit  Florentiam  ledire,  et  enm  dicta  domina  A^coains 
eioB  matre  morari,  stare  et  alimentari,  absqne  aliquo  praeindidoi 

Yigesimo  septimo  cocTenemnt :  qnod  dicta  domina  Alpbrasina 
poBsit  retinere  qnoflcomqne  snoe  consnetos  scoritoref^  dnmmodo  noa 
poesit  mittere  ad  Fetmm  eins  vinim  nisi  dnoe,  qaos  tamen  debeat 
nominare.  Qnae  omnia  et  singnla  Bnpiasoripta,  praeMa  Chris- 
.tianissima  B^a  Maiestas,  sab  rerbo  et  fide  Tegia,  attendere  et 
nhasnta^  promisit,  sab  oblif^ione  sai  et  snomm  hau^dom  et  sncces- 
Bomm,  et  bonomm  praesentinm  et  fntoionun :  et  prae&ti  syndki 
promisemnt,  ac  etiam,  ad  delationem  mei  Francisci  notarii  publid 
infrascripti,  imarenmt  ad  sancta  Dei  evangelia,  scriptnris  corponditer 
mann  tactis,  praedicta  omnia  et  aingnia  et  attendere  et  obeerrar^  sab 
obUgatione  dicborom  sncoum  principoliom,  et  dicti  popnli  florentini, 
et  eins  bonomm  praesentinm  et  Attoromm :  rogantes  praebtae  parts 
me  Franciscnm  iam  dictsm,  et  infrascriptom  notarimn,  nt  de  pne- 
dictis  pnUicnm  conficerem  docnmentnm,  nnam  sen  plnra. 
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i*.  M4. 


Antipopcfl  in  Italj,  iL  317,  SIS. 
AmJetjoftheKgDorf,  ii.  269. 
Apennine    lownleta    protected    bj     Plo- 

lenee^  iL  417. 
Apparent  preaperity  of  Floranoe,  iiL  4S5. 
Apinano'e  tteason  to  the  Fiiaoe,  iL  289  ; 
36;  death,iL  S94, 


Appeal   to  the  BUek  Virgin  of  Impm- 

neta,  ii.  306. 
AppUalion   to   Yenioe    for    asdstMUW 

agunst  Charlea  X.,  ir.  507. 
Appointment  of  a  new  Balia,  iL  S2S. 
"Apr*s  moi  le  Diloge,"  iL  2. 
Aqnila  rises  in  ineurrtdion,  iii.  429. 
Arabe  of  the  interior,  L  £0. 
Aiagon  (Feter  of)  added  to  tlie  enemies 

of  Florence,  i  428. 
Arcade  of  San  Michele,  i.  201. 
Arcbbiehop  of  Milan,  iL  93. 
Arelino  HKretar;  of  the  Sigoorj,  S.  411. 
Areno  sympathises  with  impouliom,  L 

61  :  ie  enbdned,   ib. ;  Ghibellinea  at, 
""■  •■   '    -.   189;  be- 


nbel,  L  102  ; 


sieged    by    Ladiilaoe;    ii. 
raued,  ii  359  ;  Media  at,  if.   287 ; 
ennendere  to  the  French,  iv.  299. 
Aristocratic  party  in   Flai«nee,  how  rc- 
prodnced,  ii.  181 ;  Snallj  anoihilated, 
gOTcmmentB,  iL 


Armagnao  (Connt  d')  and  his  Condotta, 

iL  2T7  ;  accept  an  engagement  tomnrdi 

into  Lombaidy,  and  remain  eii  moaths, 

ii.  2T8  ;  ia  defeated,  A. 
Army  and  militia  of  Florence  mustered 

(or  a  sortie,  iv.  644. 
Arno  (the),  L  IS;   its  natnral  drainage, 

ib, ;   flooded,  i.  63. 
Arrabbiati,  or  the  furious  ones,  ir.  128. 
Arreat   and  tortnie  of  Sanminiato  de* 

Bieci,  ii.  300 ;  his  oonfeision,  t6. ;  ite 

conaeqnenoe^  ii.  SOI. 
Arrest  of  Giorgio  Scali,  ii.  265  ;  his  eie- 

cation,   ib.  ;   end  of  the  triomniate, 

ib. 
AniTal  of  Ouules  oF  Lniemboorg  at  Fiea, 

ii.  121;  crowned  Emperor  at  Bome,  ib. 
Arrival  of  English  meieenariet  in  Italy, 


Art  and  literature  in  Floranoe,  L  229. 
.J  I'll  JVog^tori  of  Florence,  L  176. 
AMi  Minori  gaUda,  ii.  44. 
Arts  spectally  coltiTatad  in  Flormoe,  iL 

410. 
Ascendenoy  of  Qhibetlinism  in  FtoraMt^ 

L    120;   of  the  AlUni,   iL   301  ;    of 

civil  OTer  ecclesiastdoal  power,  ii.  864  ; 

of  democracy,  iv.  496. 
Assusinalion  oif  Amioo  da  Tenafro,  ir, 

S34. 
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Aw«idni  of  Oiallsno  de'  Htditi  htuided 
OTcr  to  the  baoginui,  iii,  868. 

AMBmbl;  of  the  peoplg  in  tlte  bed  of  tlie 
Ano,  i.  ISS. 

AoDnneta  raoaTed  of  ChulM  of  Lniem- 
bonr^a  peaesfnl  inteutioiia,  u.  106. 

Athena  knd  AUienUni  Mmparad  to  Flo- 
lentint  pumlleU,  i.  T. 

Atheiu  {Dokg  of)  in  comnund  iX  Pirtoia, 
i.  424  ;  nude  lord  of  FlOTCnog  tor  life, 
ii.  41 ;  hia  uiarpations,  LL  4S ;  hig 
tTnnn;  knd  ontisges,  ii.  40 ;  oon- 
BpiimoT  sgainit  him,  ii.  61  ;  people  in 
inBDTTectioD,  ii.  66 ;  pRtvinonal  go- 
Tsnimeat,  ii,  67  ;  the  dole  cftinta- 
Utea,  iL  60 ;  rersDgs  of  the  people, 
iL  83. 

Attempt  of  QioTuini  Tieoonti  to  cfoiqiier 
Ploniaoe,  ii.  96. 

Attempt  to  tnm  the  coune  of  the  Amo, 
IT.  SOS. 

Attilk  at  Flonnee,  L  20. 

ATemdo  do'  Medici  clioMn  Oon^ooieie, 
i.  SS2 ;  another  AveTardo  at  Napica, 
liLe?. 


,  _i.  188. 

BagUoni  (Halateita)  general  in  chief  of 
the  Florentine  armies,  it.  G02;  he  and 
hia  captaina  airear  to  defend  the  dtj. 
It.  G24  ;  dapriTed  of  his  oommand,  It. 
G4S  ;  laya  the  menenser  dead  at  hia 
feet  with  hia  dagger,  it.  650 ;  openly 
avow*  hia  treason,  ib.,  and  takes  poe- 
■ewon  of  the  galea,  it. 

Bajaiet  II.  diea,  leaTing  a  disputed  thnHii^ 
iii.  402  ;  Tnrkt  driven  ont  of  Otranto, 


ib. 


179. 


'.  147. 


Balio  (Beltramo  del)  engagea  with  Flo- 
lence,  L  3B4  ;  hia  airinl,  ib. 

Bankers  and  banking,  i.  200. 

Banking  intereat,  iL  172. 

Bank  of  St.  Qeorge,  iii.  422  ;  beoome 
poaaeaaon  of  Sanuia,  ib.  ;  cama  belli 
with  Florence,  iu.  42S. 

Banka  eataUiahed  in  the  Uereato  Nnorcs 

u.4ia. 

BapUMoy  8*Ted  I7  NicoolA  Piaano,  i. 
127 ;  faU  of  Uie  porphjir  oolonui,  ii. 
4SS. 
Barhnrdori'a  enmae  for  Plorenoe,  ii.  167. 
it  Florence,  i.  71. 
eepa  throng  Florentine  ter- 
ritory, ii.  389. 
Bardi  paUoe*  plundered  and  bnnied,  ii. 
74 ;  Baidi  and  thur  ageooca,  ii.  178. 


Bargain  of  the  Itaate  with  the  handila, 

iL  107. 
Bartolommea  Sanaererino  in  danger,  iL 

230. 
Bartoinodo'a  gilded  door  pnt  np,  ii,  429. 
Battle  of  Oaatel  del  Bobco,  L  111. 
Battle  of  Hontoperti,  i.   166  ;  defeat  of 

the  Florentines,  and  ita  conaeqaeniML 

i.  164. 
Battle  of  Melaiia,  i.  IBS. 
Battle  of  the  BiancM  and  Neri  for  poa- 

aaaaioa  of  Floi^os,  i.  802,  303. 
Battle  between  the  Florentinea  and  Koaoa, 

Piero  de'  Famen,  ii.  139. 
Battle  of  Rappallo,  It.  89. 
Battle  of  PaTia  fouglit,  iv.  410. 
Battle  of  I^itoia,  It.   648  ;    Florentine 

fbn»a  rented,  ib. ;  their  general,  Fer- 

niocic^  kilted,  ir,  647. 
Bcfiinning  of  the  end,  if.  493. 
BellineioDe  Berti,  L  79. 
Benedict  ZI.  aenda  Cardinal  da  Prato  »a 
Flarenee,  i.  203 ;  Do- 
L  296  ;  the  Caidinal'a 
_  n,  L  801. 
Benedict  (Antipope)  intimatea  his  int«n- 

Uon  to   Kttuiti  at  SaTona,  ii.   34fl ; 

adTMioea  to  Porto  Veoere,  ii.  848. 
Benediotinea  (their  inSneaoe),  L  28. 
Beuini  pardoned  in  oonaeqoenoe  of  his 

yont^  ii.  301, 
Benttn^lio^  Lord  of  Bologna,  ii.  306 ;  ia 

defeated  and  killed,  ib. 
BentlTCf  lio  (Herenlea)  engaged  aa  general 

againrt  Plan,  iT.  810. 
Bemardo'a  deaporadoea,  iii.  2 78. 
Bianchi  and  Neri :  oiigin  of  the  ternu^  L 

90. 
Bianchi,  the  White  partf,  i.  192,  286, 

287;  forc«a  itf  Florenoe,  i.  242. 
BibUeno,  ii.  122  ;  blla,  ii.  210. 
BUadneaa  and  anperatition  of  the  FIo- 

rentinei,  iL  S2,  83. 
Bloodlhinlj  chaiaoter  of  French  wara. 

It.  38. 
Bologna  taken  by  the  TiKonti,   ii.  SOB ; 

reeoTered,  ii,    SIl ;    giren   np  to  tfae 

Cboroh,  ii, ;  redumed  aa  the  property 

of  the   Holy  See,  iii.   273;   wrealed 

from  the  Pope,  ir.  827. 
Bologneee  firmly  attaelied  to  liberty,  iL 

271. 
BoDi&ocio  aaperaeded,  iL  136. 
Btmi&oaTIIL  proelunuajaliilM,  L  233. 
Bonlfitoe  IX.  mediatea  between  Ftomee 

and  the  TircontJ,  ii.  280. 
Bor^  elected   Pope  aa  Alexander  TI., 

ir.  14. 
Bngia  (Ceaare),  iv.  S49 ;  aeliemea  of  the 

Pope  Alexander,    ib. ;    seiiea  Imola, 

Forii,  and  other  lordahipa  of  the  Bo- 
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nugns,  It.  281 ;  ii  ecu  Floitoe^  ib.  ; 
u  ifiiiointcd  Cftptun-Gemnl  <d  Plo- 
renoe  for  three  jttn,  i*.  £M ;  is 
ordered  by  Lonia  to  ddiver  up  all 
Florantiaa  tcmtorr,  It.  289 ;  Mn- 
■pincj  aguuit  Bmffx,  iv.  295 ;  bit 
treadterj,  ir.  SB7  i  adopta  the  Spaouh 
eanw,  it.  299;  Kndi  aaiituiM  to 
Fiiss,  a.  ;  death  of  tbe  Fop«,  n.  300  ; 
dnth  of  Cea&re  Borgia,  it.  30,^. 

Bonrbon  (Coiutable),  iv.  423—132. 

Bo;a  of  Plonoo*  dooide  a  gnot  qoMtioa 
<tf  tastier  L  398. 

Bncnaa  amtdtion,  BL  SO. 

BiMdo  rewptnrai  Bolagna  for  tba  Fope, 
ii.  404  ;  lui  dwtb,  U.  42S. 

Bngg&docia  ijuiit  of  the  oommanei,  L 
114. 

Briganila  bonght  off  h;  the  Plonmdne^ 
ii.  104;  withdraw  from  Italy,  iL  105. 

BcDnelleaeo  (Pippo)  conitnicts  the  cupola, 
iL  409;  hia  plan  for  drovniag  Lacea 
in  tha  vaten  of  tbe  Seiobio,  iii.  28  ; 
the  Serohio  refoaei,  ii. 

BiQDeUeseo'a  laatem,  iiL  100. 

Bnito  (Michael),   "   """ 


Badcantt  (Uw&lbal)  iat«iAiret  io  tbe 
aSuTB  of  Fiaa,  ii.  313;  FloTaiMe  pro- 
teat^  ib. ;  he  leiiea  all  Florenliiia  pro- 
per^ in  Qmao*,  ii.  $14 ;  apeenUtea 
witii  tha  Antipopa  Benedict  II.,  iL 
820 ;  intrignea  lor  poaaaaaiDn  of  Piaa, 
ii.  323 ;  «iia  acheme  detet«d,  iL  328. 

Bulwark  of  FloraoMs  U.  44G. 

Bsooaeconi,  frm  of|  ii.  SI ;  an  . 
2S7  ;   hia  antat  ia  ordered,  u,  ^eu ; 
e«CBpe%  ib. 

BaOuparW  fiimily,  I.  51. 

BnondeliDODte  qoaneli  with  Amidu  at 
Cunpi,  L  99 ;  agreei  to  tatltj  the 
uieoe.  L  100 ;  jilla  her,  uid  nuuriea 
a  Donati  iiwtwl,  L  102;  is  uaaaal- 
nated,  L  103;  benoefortb  Floreaoe  be- 
eomea  Qoelph  and  QhibelUne,  ib. 

Bnondeliaonts  Palace  bnnied,  ii.  1ST. 

Saoni  del  Honte,  L  Gl ;  progenitora  of 
the  Buonaparte^  ii. ;  become  Floren- 
tiiM  <ntiiADa,  ib. 


ClUBBix  (Dnke  of)  aesda  Walter  de 
BrieiiDe  to  Flor«eee^  L  418 ;  amree  at 
Siena  himael^  L  419 ;  hii  demaada,  i. 
421 ;  haring  aecBred  them,  goea  ba«k 
to  defend  Haplea^  L  422  ;  doabtfol 
coDdnct  Tegtiding  Siena,  ili  398, 


C^lcia  eelebi»ted  in  the  dam  di  Saata 

Croee,  it.  627. 
Calculated  Talne  of  Tnacan  power,  L  S5D. 
Caliitu  IIL  followa  the  at^  of  Kicbola^ 

iiL  IBS. 
CamaUoli  of  Floronea,  iL  203. 
Cambi  (GioTanni)  blwly  aonued,  iL  352. 
Cambi  (Nero),  the  banku'a  cierk,  iL  249. 
Cambi'a  ga(Bi[HDg  acooant  of  the  Medio, 

iiL  98;  bis  Tiew  of  Plotcutaiu  aociat;, 

iT.  343. 


Gandiea  (Piera  di)  declared  Fop^  iL  359. 

Cancaaa  (eartle  of),  L  21. 

Cancan  (monk  of),  i-  23. 

CanTaaaing  for  Totu,  forUdden  in  Flo- 
tenee,  I  217. 

Oapabilitieflafthemnaicipalrrateni,  LI. 

Capitani  di  Parte  Oael&.  iL  129,  183. 

Capitulation  with  tbe  Alberti,  I  66. 

Cippoiii'a  report  of  SatTcstro  de'  Medufa 
apeech,  iL  IBS  ;  bii  atatemeuta,  iL 
202  ;  hia  aoooont  of  tbe  popnUr  re«(Jt, 
iL  209  ;  negodiite*  for  the  pnrcbaae  of 
Fin,  ii.  323  ;  acheme  for  ita  delirery 
defeatad,  ii.  326  ;  •  Ent  Floieutiiie 
GoTamor  in  Fiaa,  ii.  336. 

C^pponi  (Neri),  hii  aerricea  to  Florence 
ilL  14S  ;  his  friendahip  wiUi  Baldao- 
do  d'Anghiari,  ib.  ;  fiitniE  of  Flo- 
renee,  iiL  321  ;  death,  it.  143 ;  Cap- 
poni  (Hatro)  uqairea  great  diatinctios, 
It.  77  ;  Cipponi  (Niccoli)  pivpoaea 
Btrict  nentratitj,  ii.  461  ;  Aona 
OoD&loniere,  It.  4SI  :  hia  duiactcr, 
iT.  4S9  ;  the  dropped  letter,  ir.  490; 
depoaed,  ir.  492 ;  dcapaiiing  of  Flo- 
rence, lica  down  and  diea,  it.  498. 

Capnia  (fbrtresB  of),  L  131. 

CapUJna  of  the  Santi,  L  189. 

Captnre  of  CKglio  and  Porto  Pinnc^  u. 
187. 

Capture  of  Ifontegemmoli,  ii.  95. 

Chptore  of  tbe  Fodeali  palace,  iu  215. 

Cwdinal  della  BoTcre  aida  the  FitncL,  It. 
3S. 

Cardinal  Qiolio  de*  Uedid  takea  diargeof 
Boman  affiun,  ir.  391;  ia  elected 
Pope,  It.  405. 

Cardinal'a  lap  dog,  iL  351. 

CardinaU  meet  in  condaTe  at  Piw,  iL 
3S9 ;  depoae  Qregorjr  and  Benedict, 
ib.  ;  elect  Alexander  V.  Pope,  ii.  3S0. 

Cardona  {Baimondi  di)  airiTea  in  Flo- 
rence, i.  403 ;  ia  appointed  Qenosl  of 
the  forcea,  L  404 ;  portenta,  i.  405 ; 
tbe  tarrocdo  and  wor.bel!  inarch  oat, 
i  407  J  defeated  and  taken  priaoMr  ai 
AUopaaoiok  L  409. 
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in-CtuBf,  ii.  iH. 
Cuninl  in  Plonnee,  ir.  SS7. 
C&nrtn  (Muehan  d>)  deprind  of  Pi 

il  372;  appuUi  to  FlureuM,  it.;  Ti*^ 


I,  it.  ;  B 


2TS ;  U  MmBrmrd  in  hii 
iL  3B0;  alUn  hlmnlf  wHh 


tartnialj, 


Cureio  (Angalo)  elected  Fopa  u  Qngorj 


XU., 


814. 


CMentina  (tlw),  iii.  122. 

CutiglioiMliio  palMB  Mok«d,  il  197. 

CutigUoDB  <AnUno)  attukad,  ii.  368. 

CutU  rf  St.  Angelo  umendan  to  I^dia- 
ha^  11.880. 

OMtEMMoe  (Fnnooeo)  attemptg  (o  wiw 
Looca,  it.  SS;  ii  defsatcd,  it. 

Caatracda  Caitraeue,  i.  365  j  hii  aha- 
TBiMr  and  appsantnM,  L  3S2;  ind- 
denlj  manfaM  into  tbs  lower  Tal 
d'Amo,  L  3S5  i  appmn  boEbre  Ganoa, 
i.  3)17 ;  ant-g«n«nli  the  Plonntinei, 
i.  3S8  ;  appous  aX  fnto,  i.  BBS  ; 
hatiwra  the  Flormtinca,  L  401 ;  battle 
of  AltopBKio,  i.  406 ;  laTsgn  Ha 
oonnttj  nmad  Floranoe,  L  418 ;  fail 
d«atb,  i.  429;  hii  prognoaticationa, 
ii  2 ;  chuacter,  iL  15 ;  the  lut  of  the 
QbibeUine^  iL  18. 

ChMati,  or  tanti  loam  Ml  an  eqnitable 
hau*,  introduced,  ii.  477;  acbema  of 
ratinft  ii.  479  ;  it*  working,  iL  431. 

Cathedral  dtdicaled  bj  the  Pope,  iii.  102. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  born.  It.  370. 

Catherine  (Saint),  a  tool  in  tht  Qoelpbi' 
iianda,  ii.   187  j   her  embauj  to  the 

Pop^it. 

Catiline  at  Fienle  and  Piitoia,  i.  19. 
Canaei  of  quarrel    between   Fietro  do' 

Medici  and  LodoTico  il  Mora,  ii.  15. 
Caoiea  of  the  leaa  of  Plwenline  liber^, 

iL27,  88. 
Caoiae  of  Florentint  diacontent,  iL  S35. 
Ganliok  of  the  Signorj,  ii.  320. 
Cafieduli  (SalTeatro],   ii.   SOO;  hU  i»- 

relatione,  it. ;    knighted  and  epeoial 

priTil^^  granted,  ii.  301. 
Cerichi  head  of  tbe  Biuchi,  i.  242. 
Chain  of  Piw  carried  oS  by  the  Ftoren- 

tiaegalleja,  iL  137. 
Charitable  beqneita  dnring  the  plagn^ 

ii.  91. 
Charlemagne  in  Florenoe,  I  20. 
Chailea  of  Anjon,  i.  132;  hie  death,  i. 

201 ;  Sieiliwn  Yttpta,  L  201. 
Charka  of  Dnikuo,  iL  841. 
Cbarlea  of  Taloii  inrited,  i.  257 ;  halti 
.  at  Caitk  Sta«gi>.  L  205;  wadi  maa- 


■engen  to  Fkrenot^  A. ;  wiert  the 
dtj,  L  260;  petplexityoftheSiciKry, 
L  8fl9 ;  Fmoh  treadietj,  L  278 ;  rapa- 
eitj,  L  876;  departore  &om  Florence, 
L  279. 

Qkarle*  TI.  of  Pianee  inritad  into  Il^j, 
ii.  271. 

Charlei  TIIL  detennlnea  on  an  Italian 
expedition,  It.  19 ;  hii  claim  mi  Hilao, 
if.  20 ;  entera  Naples  in  triompb,  ir. 
112;  marches  northward,  it.  113; 
De  CoDUDia  wama  him  el  a  Doming 
atonn.  It.  116;  isoaiTea  a  nmt  from 
SaTonarola,  ir.  117  ;  ii  bribed  to  fiilfil 
hiaorth.  It.  120;  hii  perfld;,  ir.  121; 
death,  iT.  21S. 

Cbarlea  T.  appean,  i*.  881 ;  ilTalry  and 
hatted  between  Charln  and  Frands 
I.,  a. ;  poution  of  Uie  Pope,  it. ; 
papal  cogitaUona,  It.  882 ;  Ingoea 
with  Charles,  It.  383 ;  war  with  France 
in  Lombardjr,  it. ;  Charles  affteta 
to  monni  hii  incoess,  ir.  484 ;  dis- 
criminates between  the  Pontiff  and  the 
temporal  sorereignt;,  i*.  414. 

Chiani  Talley,  i.  36. 

Chianti  hills,  L  79. 

Christ  proclaimed  king  of  Florence^  It, 
488. 

Chareh  (the),  in  relation  to  the  Imperial 
Dnke,  L  0. 

Ciarpellone  is  proposed  for  the  command 
of  the  Milan  arm;,  ilL  167 ;  ii  arrtated 
bf  Sforsa,  it. ;  pnt  to  death,  it. 

Ciompi  tomultsi  iL  176 ;  elect  a  signorj, 
ii.  2^7  ;  leaden  inppressed,  ii.  260. 

Citiiens  <»r  Florence  inspected  of  mpptj- 
ing  Pisa,  It.  318. 

GtU  di  Castello  Ukea  bj  tJrMns,  iiL 
312. 

Cii;  nobles  and  tarrilorial  nohlea,  L  67. 

Cirilian  war  management,  iL  431. 

Cirili^  as  nndentood  in  Ploienoe^  it.  4. 

Cin*  Somanat  idea,  iiL  41S. 

Ciiil  war  between  the  nobles  and  ^tiieni, 
L  60  ;  trinmph  of  the  hittsr,  it. ;  the 
death-blow  to  Florence,  L  90;  in  the 
dtj,  L  124;  thmnghiint  the  territory 
of  Florence,  i.  287. 

Claims  of  Fnnce  to  King  Ben£'s  inhcril- 
anee.  It.  IS. 

Clarice  Stroni  goes  to  Florence,  ir,  441 ; 
her  appeal  to  tbs  Oardiul,  iv.  444  ; 
and  the  Medlsean  princes,  ir.  449 ;  her 
impmdeaee,  It.  467. 

ClemsDt  IT.  sooeeedi  TSrbta,  It.  172  ; 
bestows  tiie  crown  of  Haples  on  Charles 
of  Anjou,  ib, ;  battle  of  BencTenlo,  L 
174. 
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907 ;  nnd*  two  leg&tes  to  FloreDce 
mod  Um  ousp,  ii. ;  PictoU  lUla,  it. 

dement  Tll.'l  qli«UEc»tioiii  fbr  tbe 
P^)a(7,  It.  406 ;  his  policy.  It.  106 ; 
wont  WT  rewinticm,  it.  108 ;  hii  lig- 
ng  policy,  IT.  tlO;  >b«olTe«  Fimndi 
from  hii  uth,  It.  411;  nukea  termi 
villi  tlie  robber*  and  givei  bottagea, 
i*,  41Si  Filippo  Stroni  bia  frind  and 
banker.  It.  41S ;  how  he  kept  his 
pledgf^  It.  41B;  fliea  rrom  Some,  It. 
473 ;  to  Onielo,  it.  476;  hii  modente 
demtund  of  Florence,  it.  477 ;  falla  ill, 
IT.  48G;  hii  letter  to  Charln  V.,  it. 
43S;  leport  of  hii  death,  ir.  48T  ; 
new  leagoe  with  CbBrlea,  it.  4M  ; 
poaee  of  Cambrai,  iT.  495 ;  eendi  an 
agent  to  Malateeta,  i*.  CilS;  TioUtei 
ereiy  atipulatioii  of  the  capitulation. 
It.  653. 

Colls  fbnnded,  i.  SB. 

CoUeone  (Bartolommeo)  cronei  the  Po 
with  a  Venetiaii  amy,  iii.  254;  re- 
ceiTOB  Olden  to  withdraw  his  army  to 
LombaTdy,  iii.  2GS. 

Colonna  (QioTamu)  tabes  wrviM  with 
PlorauM,  ii.  293 ;  hie  remark,  ii.  405. 

ColoDDa  Stefeoo'e  jealoniy  of  Baglioui, 
It.  GSS;  guilty  of  treBBOB,  It.  545. 

OomUata  dertreyed,  i.  75. 

Gomine^  (Fhilippe  de)  aeconnt  of  tLe 
Frendi  expedition.  It.  £1. 

appointed  for  Bto  yean. 


Common  talk  of  Plorence,  ir.  SOS. 

Commnae  of  Florence,  i.  7. 

Commnni  in  Italy,  i.  25. 

Compact  between  Bobert  and  the  Ploren- 


Compagni'i  tes^moiiy  to  tLe  execnlion  of 
the  ordiiuuicce,  i.  222. 

Compeoaating  iiifliien«B  of  Italian  life, 
i.  132. 

Conplainto  of  tiie  noblei,  i.  223;  of  the 
Floreotinei,  ii.  SIS. 

Campi«ben«Tg  measDrea  adopted  by  the 
Signory,  It.  GOC 

Canclnnon  of  the  story  of  the  Common- 
wealth, It.  65J. 

Conditiona  of  peace  between  the  Visconti 
and  Florence  and  her  allies,  ii.  S80, 

Condottieri  commandsiB.  iii.  85. 

Condottieri,  the  CTils  they  prodaced,  ii. 


»  of  Bologna,  It.  G17. 
II  of  Albii^,   and  exec 
the  prisoners,  ii.  250. 
ConSagrationi  in  Florence,  L  S3. 


Confaiion  of  name^  L  314. 
Confioion  of  parties  in  lUy,  ii.  1 0. 
CoDgratdaUou  to  Cbtrlaa  at  IKaa,   iL 

123. 
Conaeqnenoet  of  the  Medioean  po«v,  iL 

414. 
ConaigliodelFopoIo,iL371  ;deIO 


Conapiiaey  of  noblea  detected,  L  389. 

Conspiracy  of  the  Graodi  discoreicd,  ii. 
23S  ;  the  Stroni,  Prior,  ii.  339. 

Constable  Bourbon's  pngra^  ir.  4S3 ; 
orones  the  Apennines  wiUi  a  mob  et 
teebooten,  iv.  424  ;  Eoma  and  Flo- 
rence both  tremble,  it. ;  arriTcs  before 
walls  of  Home,  ir.  431 ;  &]Ls  in  hwl- 
ing  hia  nien  to  M»le  the  wall^  ir.  432  ; 
Bome  sacked  by  the  army,  ii. ;  Oe- 
msnt  only  protected  by  tba  wsUa  of 
St.  Angelo,  It.  432. 

CoosUatiwqile  taken  by  the  Tmk^  EL 

189 ;  ile  effect  on  Venioe,  iii.  190. 
CoDsternatioa  of  the  Flonntineo,  iL  303- 
ConatitQtion  of  parties  in  Ploranc^  ir. 

127. 


Conilitatianal  tendencies  of  the  Floral- 

tines,  ii.  70. 
Consols  of  the  CaTaliers,  L  180. 
Ccnlemporaneona   existence  of   pditical 

distarbMce  wxd  Mcial  presperi^,  L 

226. 
Contemporaneona  periods  of  preeperity 

and  eoaial  distnrbanee,  ii.  ISG. 
Contiwt   between  KngUsh  and    Prendi 

mercenaries,  iL  279. 
Contributions  forced  bum  Ui«  pwqihv  iL 

4S. 
Conrailian  wHh  the  Lnccfaeaa,  L  67. 
CoDTeyanee  of  the  strong  box   by  the 

priors  to  the  palaae,  iL  212. 
Coppo  Stehni,  i.  35. 
CordDTa,  Conalri  d^  drives  the  French 

OQt  of  Naples  iT.  299. 
Coronation  of  Frederick  H.,  i.  169. 
Corroedo  of  Florence,  i,  113. 
Coraini  created  Atohtuahop  of  Fltnenee, 

ii.  401. 
Cortona  in  danger,  iL  337;  rigilaiwe  of 

the  Kgnary,  t5. ;  Ladislaoa  CBptnes 

Cortona,    iL    353 ;    rscoTcred    to  llw 

Cbnrch,  iu  361  ;   ia  handed  orer  to 

Florence,  ii.  S6S. 
CoBcia  (Cardinal),   enn^,   sent  to  Flo- 

renoe,  ii.   351  ;  penuadss  AlncaiMler 

to  go  to  Bologna,  ii.  364  ;  elected  Papt 

as  John  XXUI.,  ib. 
Coancil  of  Constancy  iL  990, 
CooncU  of  the  Chnreh  at  PiM^  iL  tSS; 
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depoHM  FopM  QregoiT  and  Benedict 

ud  electa  Aleiuidw  V.,  ii.  SeO. 
Council  af  the  Chureh  thitatened,   it. 

SST  ;   Pin  fint  fixed  an,    ir.   828  ; 

fimllj  tmufeired  to  Milan,  it.  329. 
Conntnl  of  TirelTS  cfaonn,  u.  S8. 
Cmmt  lAuda  In  Oerman;,  U.  109. 
CooDta  Alberts  of  Tenio,  1.  68. 
Coongs  of  tb*  dtiniu  of  Flortnot,  W. 

SOS. 
ComgeooM  attitiid«  of  the   Flarenticie 

merehaala  sod  n»(t«iiiai,  ii.  276. 
Cawardlr  inactioa  of  the  Italiui  armj. 

It.  1«3. 
Cremona  (botle  of),  iL  4C9;  ita  imigni' 

tmat  molts,  ib. 
Cnuade  *cuD*t  Leodo^  ii.  107. 
Cnuida  aguiBt  libertjr,  tr.  IBS. 
Oiuade  againat  tlie  Tntk*,  UL  IBS. 
Cupola  oommanced    in  1121,   ii.   iOS ; 

biult  witlionticaffolding,  iiL  100. 
Cnrioiii  oomplaint  of  the  Plonntinei,  ii. 

43. 
Cniioni  condition  of  peace,  !L  2S0. 
Com  of  Italy,  ii.  148. 
Cnitomi  "gabeU^"  u.  275, 


Dante'a  notice  of  Florentine  legends,  i.  1 8. 
Dante'enoUonof  fareignen,  i.  31. 
Danle'a  pietore  of  Florentine  life,  i.  33. 
Dante  inmortaliau  Parinata,  i.  16B. 
Dante  aa  a  part;  politidan,  i.  241 ;  ia 

ohtaen  Friar,  i.  SSO ;  nmbanador  ta 

Borne,  L  2S5. 
Dante'i  prophetic  warda,  i.  SS2. 
Dnnle'a  QhibeUiniim,  i.  327  j  letter*  to 

the  FlDTeotinea,   i.  329;  to  the  lim- 

peroT,   i.  331 ;  hii  modTO,  I.   SS3  ; 

denth,  i.  SBI. 
Dante   on   Florentine  fiekleneaa,   iL   G; 

their  jnitifioatioD,  ib. 
DaTiiTi  eoafeiaion,  ii.  301. 
Death-bed  of  Loienio  the  HagniScent, 

iiL  857. 
Death  friendlf  to  Flortnoe,  ii.  983. 
DeaUi  of  GaaCniedo,  L  429. 
Death  of  Charlca  Dake  of  Calabria,  ii. 

6 ;  ita  affaet  on  the  Ptorenttnea,  ib. 
Death  of  Dimato  Barlwdorf,  ii.  24S. 
Death  of  PamcM,  ii.  141. 
Death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aiagon,  ir.  867. 
Death  of  Frederick  BarUroaaa,  i.  73. 
Death  of  Oheranb  d'  Appiano,  ii.  S13. 
Death  of  OiaDgalMuo  Tiaoonti,  iL  307. 


Death  of  InnooaDt  VIIL,  ir.  8. 

Death  of  Udialaaa,  iL  333. 

Death  of  Faal  II.,  i'lL  8BS;  bia  appear- 
ance and  oharacter,  ib. 

Death  of  Pope  BcoiJiwe,  iL  319. 

Death  of  the  Dake  of  Hilan,  It.  82. 

Ddit  of  Edvaid  of  &i«Und  to  Floren- 
tinea,  u.  173. 

Decar  of  emutitntional  liberty  in  FIo- 
renoe,  iii  437. 

Decay  (^  Italian  ciTiliiadon,  L  8. 

Decay  of  the  mnnieipal  ayatem,  i.  1, 

Decima  Sealata,  the.  It.  2Tfi. 

Sednon  of  the  Signoiy  and  senator^  IL 


Deereaae  of  population  after  the  plafiu^ 


Demonstration  uainat  the  Capilaiw,  iL 

247. 
Dmiooatratioaof  the  "Arti,"  iL  196. 
Dependent  Gommnoea  foonded,  i.  83. 
Depoaition    of    the    irregoluly  -  elaoted 

gnilda,  ii.  233. 
DepMTity  of  the  FloTentinea,  ii.  89, 
Deeertiuna  from  the  Imperial  army,  ir. 

S2S. 
Deatmction  or  the  Qoelpbic  palaoea,  L 

127. 
Deatnic&n  of  the  monaateriea,  ii.  198. 
DcTaaladon  in  the  city,  ii.  1D7. 
Diaoelo  <Jaoopo)  aimted,   It.  899 ;  bia 

eoBfeadOD,  it.   400  ;  rereala  the  Bn- 

oellai  conipiracy.  It.  401, 
Dieci  del  l^re  appointed,  iL  1S5;  Disci 

lU  Balia  eleotad,  ii.  264. 
Diet  of  ^irea  called,  iT.  413. 
Diffienltiea  anrronnding  Ploienea,  it.  32S. 
Dilemma  of  the  Signorj,  ii.  218;  fmit- 

leaa  mediation  between  them  and  Ue 

mob,  iL  319. 
Krect  aoatces  of  the  paver  of  the  people 

in  Florence,  it.  T. 
Disnbilitiea  of  noble  birth  in  Floreaee, 

ii.  77. 
Diaaatmai  floodi  of  the  Amo,  i.  68. 
DtKjoid  in  the  dly,  ii.  I2e  ;  it.  fi49. 
DiaoTganiaed  atale  of  Florence,  it.  61. 
Diaqoalifylng  names  inrenled,  ii.  235. 
Dinatiifaetion  of  the  Dbaldini  and  Onidi, 

iL  llSi  of  the  people,  ii.  182;  of  the 

lower  claaaea,   iL   236 ;    toward!  Uia 

oliprehj,  iL  246. 
DisUncliooa  between  nobles  and  borgher^ 

iL177. 
Diatreai  in  PSaa  during  the  aiefe,  It.  319. 
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Dutroit  of  piibU«  m«n  httl  %a  lutioiul 

proaperitf,  L  94. 
KrtarbuioM  in  the  dtj,  ir.  205. 
DUtDTtwDg  iafluenoa  of  the  peace  between 

Ptorenee  and  Napl«i,  iii.  101. 
DiTuioDi  betweoi  Oie  Cbnreli  and  politioe, 

ii.  810. 
DiTitiow  in  tbe  "Heii"  part;,  L  Sll. 
Domiaieam  elect  Leonirdo  Dati  M  gen*- 

nl,  iL  ESE;  defend  their  conTent,  it. 

209 ;  tttange  condnot  of  the  Signory  to 

then,  iT.  210. 
Donat),   head  of  the   "Nsri,"  i.  242; 

mnrden  Nieoola  de'  Oerohi,   L  £48 ; 

declared  goiltj,  L  318;  attacked,  L 

S19i  hu  death,  i.  321. 
Doniiu'e  lib  of  GoonteeB  Matilda,  i.  22. 
Snaliim  of  the  Hiatoriane  of  the  period, 

a  4. 


EisLT  hiitoi7  of  Plorwees   L   10;   ita 

pn^iWB,  i.  49. 
E»Wr  customi  of  the  Fopce,  il.  398. 
Effect  of  the  Mck  of  Bome  b;  the  Oon- 

itabte  Boorbon,  it.  488. 
Effecli  of  Papal  inteidicti  on  the  Floien- 

tiuei,  i.  185. 
Bffecta  of  time  on  hiatoiical  morJl,  ii. 

I6S. 
Effecta  pradaMd  bj  the  "White  Com- 
panies," ii.  £97. 
ERbrte  of  the  Pope  to  pnnieh  FIotsdm, 

i.  810. 
Eleetion  by  lottery  in  Plorenoc,  il.  226. 
Embany  to  Charin  V.,  if.  496 ;  their 

reception,  It.  197. 
Emperor  John  Paleologns  at  Florence  iiL 

136. 
EngliBh  meicenaria  arrive  in  Pin,  ii. 

141  ;  storm  the  Florentine  cunp,  it. 

142;  raTage  the  TbI  d'Amo,  ii.  143; 

npnitad  at  the  Ean  Qallo  gate,  ii.  144. 
Enmity  between  the  Uedid  and  Siitui 

IV.,  iii.  303. 
Equality,  ita  eril  reenlts  in  Florence,  ii. 

178;  liberty  not  understood  in  Flo- 
rence,   It.    89fi  ;    equality  a   pnuling 

phenomenon,  ii.  173. 
Eeaential  pointa  to  be  nndentood  by  the 

reader,  iii.  67. 
£at«  (Harcheae  di  Ferran)  empowered 

to  make  peace,  iiL    259 ;  conditiona 

inadmimible,  iii.  2flO. 
Etniann  dtie*  of  CentnJ  Italy,  L  97  ; 

Ficsole,  i.  15  ;  Etmuan  mode  of  psv- 

ing,  L  118. 
Engenias  17.  deeled  Pope,  iii.  41 ;  la- 

bonn  for  peace,  A. ;  peaoe  ooneladed, 
.iii,  45 ;  in  tronUe  with  hia  imbjects, 


ill.  75 ;  hia  eaeaps  from  Roma,  ih. ; 
(riamphal  entry  into  Flonmoe,  iii.  70. 

Bnropean  eatimate  of  Florentine  dtiica^ 
i.  283. 

ETaaive  prMcneet  of  French  diplooMT, 
u.  SSO. 

Eiile  of  her  eitinna  tiie  great  miitaka  ol 
Florence^  I.  309  ;  ita  eril  eSecta  ex- 
hibited, IL  340;  exiles  canipii«  at 
Padua,  iL  241 ;  Stroau  an  exile,  iL 
239. 

Biodni  of  the  Qnelpfaa,  L  16G. 

Expedition  agaiiitt  PrUo,  L  43 ;  Uonto 
Boni,  i.  51 ;  Monte  Qroeaoli,  L  68;  into 
the  Ungello,  L  281. 

Expnluon  of  the  Quelphs,  L  131 ;  L  165. 

Ititinction  of  liberty  in  noienee,   iii. 


Fadihou  (Ugnccione  delta)  uxepta  iha 
command  of  Flea,  i.  348  ;  oTermn* 
Lnocheie  temtor;,  i.  349 ;  natora- 
tioD  of  the  Interminelli,  id.  ;  hia  dnth, 
i.  387. 

Ftulnrs  befoie  Piaa,  iT.  213. 

Faith  broken  by  the  Captains,  ii.  192.  ^ 

Falsa  accuaatioD  of  Qionuini  CamU,  iL 
252. 

Families  diaaSected  to  the  Signoiy,  It, 
GIO. 

Family  of  Lorciuo  de'  Medici,  It.  S. 

Family  solidarity  in  Florence,  iii.  359. 

Famine  in  Florence,  L  201 ;  with  peati- 
ISDO^  ii  82. 

Famcns  feat  of  aniu,  iv.  529. 

Fanaticism  in  Flormee,  it.  483. 

Farinata  savea  Florence  from  pillage,  i. 
169. 

Par-reachiog  power  of  the  Tenetiaas,  It. 
321. 


Ferdinand  of  Naples  does  as  predicted  by 

SaTonarola,  ir.  27. 
PerrUA  (MaroheBe  di)    at 

422 ;  his  pretence,  ^. 
Fenara  (Duke  of)  r     ' 


I.  338. 


s  formal  abao- 


Ferrnodo  jFianoesco)  in 
Florentine  army,   it.  Sao  ;  nu  puma, 
ir.  537  1  his  capacity  and  patriotinn. 


r.  544. 


i.191. 


FestiTal  of  St.  John,  a 

Feadal.syitem  in  Italy,  i 
kingdom^  it.  11 ;  chiefs  of  the  Apen- 
nines, ii.  315:  nobility  of  the  dty,  L 
£6 ;  their  Tiolence,  i.  G7  ;  oomiwed  to 
Irish  lamLliea,  i.  G8;  conTeitsil  i«to 
citizena,  i.  57. 

Fiesole  baof^ed  by  Jnlios  Ctesar,  L  IV ; 
destroyed,  i.  20 ;  destFDCtioa  and  ab- 
sorption, i.  89. 

Fieghtne  (sorpnie  of),  i.  132. 
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SifjU  in  Fiaa,  and  impiuanmeiit  ol  Ik* 


Fii^  batvetD  ths  goildi,  iL  229. 

PUiberto,  Princa  of  Onngs,  aniTca  in 
Borne,  W.  EOO ;  takes  eomnuad  of  tbe 
oombined  maiet  agunM  PioreDM,  It. 

EOl. 

Riial  Abuidonmmit  of  Pilano  Fnbblioo, 

ii^aao. 

Pint  uwtolt  on  FIdtsdm  repnlMd,   it. 


I   Viiooati    &om 


lOS. 
FUgbt   of   ffiu^t 

F*diu,  a  SOB. 

Flight  of  Luido  u>d  lu*  knnj  to  Ctanoi, 
iL  120. 

Floranse  and  Ifsplw  UMpt  tha  pMce 
nude  for  them,  iiL  4  IS. 

FIntmoa  »g«ia  receivca  k  penuilen  Pope 
witb  hoapitalitj,  iil  79. 

Ploraniie  alwija  paji,  iL  307;  her  mag- 
niioenee,  ii.  SflB. 

Florenoe  ud  the  mtiimni  wmman^  iL 
8. 

nomioe  uid  Fin  eompuad  to  two  gam- 
bbra,  ii.  US. 

Fltaeoea'a  aniver  to  tha  Pope,  iii.  26 1 . 

nwanoe  burdened  vith  tha  defence  of 
PungiiS  ■*■  39^ 

Flarenae,  ita  aite  and  bonudviea,  L  35; 
carl;  hiatorj,  i.  10;  walla  of,  i.  SO, 
SO;  bewmta  a  aarita  of  Ibrtmaea, 
L  fll;  ezDommnnioated,  i.  119,  181; 
divided  into  goild^  i-  ITS ;  fliea 
to  arma,  L  117;  the  Uberti  fortroa 
ttomied,  1.  148;  pargad  of  Qhibellino 
elementa,  i.  149 ;  hei  aggianiTe  ware, 
L  41 ;  dlsutroufirea,  i.  4S;  daftut  of 
MfmteCrooa,  L  68;  brttle  of  Mnnta- 
perti,  L  1S5;  diamaf  of  the  eituena, 
L  169 ;  people  Mpira  to  a  ehare  in  tho 
goveinmeDt,  L  204  ;  Salveatro  de' 
Ksdiei  aoouaed,  i.  207;  papoUr  nc- 
(017,  i.  217;  Hiehele  lAndo  aarea  the 
ci^.  L  2^0;  hi^le  of  Moutaeatini,  L 
367  ;  meaanrea  adopted  on  the  defeat, 
L  359;  Florenoe  fiind  bj  Neri  Abab, 
i.  S99  1  Mgne*  to  pnrchue  Lnooa,  iL 
21;  oatvitted,  ib.;  leagiua  againat  the 
Scaia  familf,  ii.  22;  preparationa  for 
vM,  iL  2G ;  riiwa  a^nat  the  Dake  of 
Athena,  ii.  fit;  lathe  haudi  of riotera, 
ii.  199;  thnateiiiDga  bom  Milan,  iL 
S92;  preparea  for  war  with  Tiaoonti, 
U.  2T3 ;  a  coandl  of  HoUaift  held,  ii. 
S7S;  aneceaa  of  the  anniea,  ii,  280; 
leagnaa  againat  Fnnoe,  iL  SIO ;  w>tehea 
!%>•,  iL  812;  emiiuax  to  Franoa, 
-   ii.  S19;  war  with  Ladialau,  il  3S2; 


peaoe  of  Aadai,  IL  333 ;  leagnea  wilk 
the  Pope,  iL  810;  mediataa  between 
the  two  Pope^  iL  3E0 ;  faithfal  to  her 
alliea,  ii.  S5fi ;  negDUaUona  with  the 
Qreat  Companj,  iL  169;  embaaa;  to 
Pnnoe,  iL  819;  to  Viaoonti,  iL  407; 
Tamnnabatea  with  tha  King  of  Haplee^ 
iL  8S8;  exertiona  of  the  ffignor^, 
iL  35fi  ;  Dew  propoaala  of  Qngor;, 
iL  SG8;  foreign  trade  of,  iL  410; 
Angnatine  age  in,  ii.  411  ;  danger 
of  the  tvpablic^  iL  134;  Binaldo  degli 
Albini  addreaaea  the  gnat  eosnell, 
ib. ;  generoaitj  of  the  traden,  iL 
436;  eommeroial  ajatem,  ii.  437;  de- 
iHi  of  TaldilaiDona,  ii.  441  ;  pe«» 
with  Faeoaa,  ii.  444 ;  Kooiniuo  at 
liberty,  iL  445;  defeat  of  Anghlaii, 
ii.  448,  and  at  Paggioola,  A. ;  threat- 
ened bj  Milan,  iL  481 ;  made  an  anh- 
biahoprie,  ii.  401 ;  dedarea  war  againat 
the  Bank  ofStOeorga,  iiL  426;  peace 
irith  Milan,  iiL  91 ;  rafoae*  to  reoriTe 
her  eiilea,  iii.  260 ;  relinal  to  treat 
willi  Colleone^  iiL  2S9 ;  prepatta  for 
war  with  Bixtna  and  hii  alliea,  IiL  871 ; 
aeenaea  the  Pop^  it, ;  Samiw  oapitD- 
Utea,  iiL  434 ;  reearea  Charlea  TIIL, 
IT.  47;  donbtfnl  of  bia  intentiona,  ir. 
69 ;  ahmn-ball  aoanded,  ir.  74;  IHetro 
Capponi  aoqnirea  great  diatinotion,  It. 
77 ;  French  nlbmatiun,  ir.  81 ;  French 
engage  to  take  Fiaa  for  Florence,  ir. 
278 ;  armj  paid  bnt  no  reaol^  It. 
S79;  mntinr.  It.  280;  diapntea  with 
the  idng,  ir.  2B1;  Geaare  Borgia  ap- 
pointed capbiun-geneial,  ir.  234;  a^- 
tation  in  the  oit;.  It.  2SS ;  Frane* 
propitiated,  Borgia  ia  ordered  oB,  It. 
23S ;  death  of  Borgia^  it.  30S ;  or- 
dered to  rsoeiTe  the  Medici  aa  ptiTate 
dtiaena.  It.  834 ;  oonfuaion  in  Flo- 
renoe, ir.  837;  fiueed  into  war  with 
Fianoa,  It.  383 ;  QioTanni  daT  Medioi 
attMika  the  Tenetiana,  ir. '384;  re- 
joioea  orer  tha  &te  of  dement,  ir. 
436;  riola,  iv.  437;  aappraaaad  bj 
nereenariea,  ii. ;  SlrouTa  reaolDtimi, 
IT.  441;  beaieged,  ir.  629;  Giat  aa- 
aanlt  on,  lepulaed,  ir.  GIS;  thieataned 
reign  of  terror,  It.  488;  peatilence,  It. 
471 ;  &1I  of  FloreDOE,  ir.  660. 
Florentine  Commnoe,  i.  8;  protect  Piea, 
L  47 ;  earlj  hiitor;,  i.  84 ;  their 
oonqiuitls,  L  86;  ombituHi,  L  68; 
adTancIog  fronUw,  L  86 ;  etnnage 
atrack  on  Fiaan  territory,  L  143;  en* 
bai«]r  to  Boni&ce  VIII.,  L  283;  dia- 
appointment,  ii.  28 ;  repatrj  of  birtha, 
L  37;  archlTea,  L  40;  war  agaUat 
Connt  Qmdo,  L  CS;   Azeaao,  L  68; 


ogle 


Sea*,  L  66;  nrolirtioiu,  L  S2;  Hu- 
gMu,  i.  SS;  tLrnggle  with  Siena,  i 
ST  i  MoDtalto,  L  90 ;  Plorentiiie  uode- 
ntion,  i.  110;  ront  of  Uw  Pimil  at 
CMlel  del  Boseo,  i.  Ill ;  mcpedtlian 
■(■imt  Arena,  i.  302 ;  spirit  of  »d- 
Teotarsii.  IIS;  ntODeKfol  in  the  Hn- 
gello,  i.  310;  itreet  bnwli,  L  £47; 
boiega  Lucca,  iL  14;  neti«  nind, 
iL  16 ;  lagae  mtli  Uiljui,  ii.  IS;  de- 
fnlad   bj  th«  Fiuiu, 


oN.p 


i  tlM  « 


peror,  ib. ;  enmit;  with  Km^  ii. 
nign  of  terror,  IL  46;  Tutories,  iL 
13S;  Florentiiie  noifioei,  ii.  141;  de- 
fmt«d  at  Pontadtit,  iL  162;  defntal 
by  the  Engluih  baod,  iL  16S ;  amiige- 
nwntwith  Hawkwood,  iL  lES;  indig- 
nation with  the  Pope,  iL  167;  oompel 
tlie  priota  to  op«ii  tie  dlllnlfaei^  it  1 G9 ; 
-wealth.ii.ieS;  the nnilt of frt^aHtT, 
^,;  enbMQ  to  ^m,  iL  296;  dii- 
tnut  tlie  Venetian^  iL  £96;  onbanr 
to  Milan  and  the  Tucan  dtica,  iL  371 ; 
leagne  with  Alexuider  V.,  iL  300 ;  dia- 
oontent  of  the  Pieao*,  iL  S22 ;  engage 
the  King  of  Napl<s  and  free  lancee,  iL 
S26;  i^oaal  to  Kcogniie  Qngfoj,  iL 
SbS ;  Florentine  eipenditiire,  iL  862 ; 
Flonmtius  itandard  on  the  &iatal,  iL 
SS4;  Oanin-hood,  a  406;  wealth  an] 
inflaence,  ii.  411 ;  peaea  PM^  de- 
feated, iL  lis ;  embas?  to  Pope  Mar- 
tin T.,  ii.  421 ;  hii  indignation,  iL 
4!2;  eeoond  emfawMy,  ii.  427;  gloomj 
forabodingi,  u.  428 ;  ejstem  of  taxa- 
tion, it  468;  rait  expenditnie^  and 
liow  proTided  for,  ii.  464;  the  oeitata, 
IL  477;  their  ignoranoe  of  prinaiplM 
of  eeonomy,  ii.  486;  hated  of  Lnoca, 


LTwithL 


L24;  : 


beneged  by,  iii.  SO ;  raiaed  by  Sfbrw, 
iiL  81 ;  bribed  by  Florentine*,  he  with- 
dniwi,iiL  31 ;  poUeytaregNnto  Milan, 
iiL  IT7 ;  emhai^  to  Kxtoi  IT.,  iiL 
2S7 ;  its  leoaptio^  iiL  289 ;  finuoee, 
IiL  IBS;  new  eaitala,  iU.  1B»;  aenda 
an  embMiy  to  ChJeano  Tieoanti,  iiL 
SS7 ;  loininonad  to  oenGrm  Loienio  da' 
Medici  in  hit  bthet*!  plaoe,  iiL  874 ; 
npnlation  o^  ib. ;  Florentine  pro- 
•perity  nnder  Lorenio  da*  Mediiu, 
iiL  447;  Ticwt  on  FiM,  It.  130;  de- 
feated, iv.  312;  tTinuninft  It.  381; 
Agoetiuo  Capponi'i  oonapiia<7.  It, 
SG4 ;  treat  far  a  oapitolation,  iv. 
C49. 

Fontanahama  deearti  with  hii  lolcUen^ 
i.  396. 

FoTMd  loan*  b  Flatcnoe,  IL  274. 

Foreea  oppoted  to  Plorenoe,  L  87. 


Foreign  and  domeatie  policy  of  Plotnee 

compared,  iL  268. 
Foreign  elements  of  pcqmlation,  L  31. 

Statea,  ii.  6. 
Foreign  f  odeatl  elected  id  Flonnoe,    L 

9S. 
Fotli  deaoribed,  ii.  417. 
Fortehraeci  (Bnedo)  amree  at  Floivsoe, 

ii.  405;   retained  by  the  FlorentiaM 

for  two  yean,  iL  407. 
FoitebraoBi  (Oddo)  kill^  iL  441. 
?oitebiaocia  and  Alloaii  agtae  to  attack 

Lneoa,  iiL  IS;  boaat  of  PorlehraaeHii 

iiL  IB ;  appointed  oomioander,  iiL  24; 

beachei;  oF  the  aommiiBonna,  iiL  S6 ; 

beleaguer!  Lneea,  Ui.  38 ;  mpmaedad, 

iiL  35;  pointi  out  the  daogwa  of  ties 

new  plan%  iii.  89  ;  army  detiMted,  iiL 

86. 


i*  defeated  in  tani  tqr  Bfhm,  iii.  SI; 

dlea  of  Ilia  wonndi,  ii, 
FortiGcatinu  of  Florence,  ir.  601. 
Fonndatiat  of  f  egpbcmi  and  Coll^  L 


A  MwlMt  ocBmiaey,  u.  106;  lu« 
amtt  and  axwotiDB,  iL  IOC 

Franoe  eluma  ITnplea  tar  John  of  Aqjoa, 
iii,  SOB ;  Ploi«Boe  grant*  John  a  anb- 
TentioD,  which  La  napended  by  Oaattfi 
adTioe,  ib. 

Pnnoaaehi  detected  tampering  with  tha 
oommnder  of  a  city  haation.  It.  610. 

Fnuceaoo  Caatiacaoe  attampta  to  aeiM 
Lneoa,  iL  28;  ii  defeated,  ii. 

Franoia  L  eiOMM  tlie  Alpa,  iT.  S62; 
oremna  Uie  daohy  of  Milan,  th. ;  alli- 
ance of  the  Pope  and  FraDoit  to  pto- 
teot  eaA  olhei'i  daminiooa, '— '■^'-g 
FkneuNi  IT.  S6Si  abandona  aU  Boo^y 
elalna  m  noranee,  ir.  806. 

Fnmciacan'i  (the)  dialleog^  ir.  IBS, 

FrangipaiM  (Oardinal)  avit  to  FloiuaM  to 
tertore  paae^  L  186. 

Fratewihi  (the),   oi  fbllowen  of  Sara 
rola,  IT.  142;   in  the  a 
167. 


Ftati  Qanlaiti,  L  176. 
Frandnlent  electiona,  iL  8. 
Fredcaiolc  Barbanan  croaae 

ntnca,  L  TO;  oall*  Florene 

L  71;  ia  rtoondled  to  the  Pope,  L  72; 

deelaiea  Flonnae  deprived  of  all  jniia- 

dietion  orar  aarioandiag  territory,  H, ; 


a  the  c 


L7S; 


;....o;Mc 


Inrtii,  Kud  parmtftge,  ii. . 

lii«Bt«d,  i.  122 ;  elatiDD  of  QhibelUne 

nobles,  i.  123 ;  adopt  ths  nSlying  ary, 

"  Vira  parte  OMbellina,"  ii. ;  in  oppO' 

mtioB  to  tlut  of  " pute  Chieir&."  ib.; 

deip«T«ta  fighting  in  the  stnaU,   L 

134  ;  obtuni  lustRgss,  ib. 
Pnedom  in  tha  balanoe,  iv.   1S4;  Plo- 

nntinea  ^>ptBiUd  :hm  opinion  aad  Tola 

for  anothar,  ib. 
Fnedom  of  indiTidnala  not  nndantood  by 

tha  Florantinea,  i.  S2. 
Fi«e  lanea  aaptuna,  ii.  67;  erila  atband- 

ing  thorn,  ii.  ISi. 
Fraaoh  axpeditton  to  Italy,  ir.  21 ;  iti 

delui,  iv.  S2  :  aniTal  M  Torin,  it. 

2S. 
Fraooli  vi^  and  mwna,  It.  29. 
Prenoh  armiea  in  Lonigiuia,  it.  tS. 
Pnook  di^oneitr,  it.  87. 
Fienok  enuioB  <k  the  oUinia  of  the  Sig* 

DOIT,  IT.  88. 
Fraiuh  Tiolory  at   SaTenna,   it.    S31 ; 

driTsn  ont  of  Italy,  it.  333. 
Franeb  aohemea  fbr  anbTOitiag  tha  HsdicI 

in  Florsnoe,  it.  SSS. 
Prenoh  eonriar  amated  in  Florence  it. 

308;  hia  oonfaaaion,  iT.  SSS. 
Preaoohaldi  Falaoa  attacked,  iL  73. 
Fmeobaldi  (Barti)  ooanaala  nmatanoa, 

L233. 


Fauoral  hononn^  iL  3S7,  288. 
Panenl  of  Enitum  HarignolU^  i.  12S. 
"Fnonumti,"  tha  lalljing  point  of  tho 


Gisuai  and  ConUgDidl  aaak  proteolion 
of  the  Conunonirealth,  iL  343. 

QaU  doing*  at  Floienee,  iiL  213. 

Qantaworti  eanUonod  by  the  Signory,  U. 
2sa ;  mnidaied,  iL  2S6. 

Oaaton  da  Fmx  taka  Bologna,  It.  331 ; 
bia  deMh  near  HaTtDns,  ir.  SS2. 

General  oiy  bt  rtfbnn,  iv.  2S3. 

Gtoaral  pHo*  of  Italy,  ilL  421. 

Qeneral  wiUingneN  of  tbe  Florantinei  to 
aofler  for  the  aako  of  libarty,  it.  filO. 

Qoooa  taken  by  the  Doke  ii  Uilaii,  iL 
407. 

Genoeae  dlMoatent,  ii.  372. 

Oanoeae  MToIt,  iil  101. 

Qsoffroy  of  LiuTuga  and  Uatilda,  L  2S. 

Ganaaa  Smporor  again  in  Italy,  iL  148. 

Qenuui  limdatoriei,  L  41 ;  thdr  pre- 
datory praotioea^  i.  42 ;  Monte  Boiu 
CaiiUo  taken  and  n*ed,  i.  SI ;  Cooata 
Qnidi,  L  Si. 


Ohaiardint  argiua  tbr  delay,  pap  the  fine, 

and  argnei  atill,  L  lfi3. 
Qherardini  della  Eoaa,  ii.  893. 
Qhiballiaaa  and  Quelpha,  L  90;  origin  of 

the  oaaa,  i.  104. 
Qhibellinia  mrpriaed  at  Kgglwu^  L  189 ; 

withdraw  into  fortified  heuaea,  f,  1S3 ; 

their  treaehecy,  L  137;  oiaiaidro  with 

Hanfred,  i.  146;  betake  IbemadTaa  to 

Kena,  L  ISO. 
Qhibelliniim  extinct,  L  2S1;  (npportod 

in  Floreooe  by  peraeentiiui,   L  330 ; 

beoomes  ofiele,  ii.  17. 
Qhiberti  (Loraiuo),  ii.  410. 
Oiano  deUa  Bella  exiled,  L  224. 
GBanoato  Saoohetti,  iL  212 ;  hia  fbrgerr 

diBOorared,  &. ;  tried  and  exeonled,  ii. 
ffioraaai  Agoto,  iL   143;  hia  letter  to 

the  Comnoninalth,  iL  213. 
CKoTaaai  do*  Hadid,  iL  412. 
CKoTanni  delle  Bande  Nere^  It.  391 ;  hi* 

diaaatii&otion,  ir.  394. 
Qioraniii  del  Toaeo,  L  131. 
QiOTaoni  Dial  admoniahod,  iL  190. 
QioraoDi  II.  of  Naplea^  U.  883;  anbmita 

to  the  Pope,  ib. 
OioTanni  Gkmbacorti  prepoaea  terma  b> 

the  Florentinea,  iL  382 ;  aabmita  to 

Qiao  C^poni,  ii.  33G. 
Qioditd'a  hutory  of  Kalian  mnnieipalitioa, 

i.  82,  206. 
Gold  onrreaey  in  Flotanoe,  iL  210. 
Golden  (the)  age,  it*  Bhifting  era,  i.  29. 
Golden  loaa  pieaented  by  Pope  Uartin, 

a  893. 
OtHtblDDieri  of  the  Aiti,  iL  199 ;  of  the 

Goilda,  ii.  213. 
Good  fbitona  of  Lorenio  dif  Uedioi,  uk 

365. 
Good  management  of  foreign  aSaira,  iL 


Good  men  of  the  n     , 

Gnwdi,  how  roprodooed,  ii.  181. 

Giaodi  oppoaed  to  I  8aati,  ib. 

Grand  toamameut  at  Santa  Croee,  liL 

313. 
Granna  (Conte  di)  in  Florenoe,  L  181 ; 

makca  paaoa  with  Areno,  i.  3S2. 
Gnat  Company,  their  Gnt  exploit,  ti. 

105;  maiDh  aeroaa  the  Apeoniiu^  iL 

107. 
Oreat  ConaeU  of  three  hondred,  iL  S8 ; 

determine  to  send  an  embaaay  to  Ole- 

mant.  It.  020 ;  ita  failuH^  ib. 
Great  Oianttaa  (the),  L  20 ;  her  fMniage 

withGnelph,  L  31,  2S. 
Great  fire  in  Florenoe,  i.  48. 
Gregory  and  Matilda,  their  motiTe^  L  S3. 
Gregory  X.    enteia    Florence,    L   ISl ; 

enaota    peaoe    between   Qnelpha   and 

GhibelUiKa,  i.  132 ;  Ghibelline  eaitlM 
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pven  ip  to  Ckvlo^  it.;  Ui  utifia 
fnTfl,  ii,  S40  ;  in  dilSeahin  at  Som, 
a.  H7 :  i^Ma  to  joia  the  Couial  at 
FiM,  iL  S54 ;  naioUiw  hiowir  oa 
Ua  left  bank  of  tfca  niwr,  iL  U2. 

OriDMldi  intktn  boldlj  arow  tbar 
fin^,  ii.  409 ;  bat  will  ahanJwi  th« 
ii(U  for  a  foaiiOB,  ii.  ilO. 

eMlbtddoOa  of  Milan  dMMn  Fodcatl, 
LVO. 

loT*»er,L127. 

■r,  iL  103. 

'     toSrJoki 
Hawkvood,  iL  Ul. 

OMtpUiB  d]ii«  out,  ii.  17. 

OadfUn  in  Itair,  iL  1S7 ;  in  FloraKo, 
iLSSS, 

Qnalph  of  Snaln*,  L  21. 

Ooelphi  daoaind,  L  13S;  jMrtyntppoMd 
to  be  dMtnjod,  i.  ISO ;  iu  Tilalitj,  L 
181 ;  lortreM  of  Gqicaia,  ib. ;  tltnr 
modantioi^  L  13S ;  taka  rafngo  in 
Bokgna,  L  171. 

Gaelpki  abandon  the  dtj,  L  1 S4. 

enelplM  and  GlubeUinta,  i.  90 ;  at  Ho- 
d«D*,  L  171 ;  oii^  of  tbo  nane^  L 
101. 

Sniodardiai  SB  OoalalaBien,  IL  S04. 

OoiediardiM  and  Oneci  ni^Mo  tba  oom- 

.   uiMioBon  belbie  Locos  i"-  38. 

Qnlcoiar^nTi  aMertim,  iii.  370. 

(ModanJini't  dialogna,  itL  HO;  on 
Ubnty,  iii.  443. 

Qnioiariini'i  cbsiaoter  of  Lorauo  de' 
Madid,  It.  8. 

"  ""»  etUmate  of  Sanmarola,  It. 


248. 


a  oonatitn- 


HuasDvithin tlio dt;,  EL  12B. 
Hawkwood  (Sir  John),  iL  148. 
Havkvood'*  death,  IL  £S7. 
Heada   of   agrtement    betwesn    Charles 

TllL  <^  Fiaaee  and  Plotence,  i*.  6GG. 
Henr;    of    Lnzoinbourg,    king    of    the 

Boinan*,  L  326 ;  is  crowned  at  Somc^ 

L  SSS  ;  death,  L  841. 
Bearj  the  I'hird  (KmpeiDr),  i.  21. 
Heroio  dsfonee  «f  the  dtiiena,  it..  SSS  ; 

"Poor,  hot  &eel"  the  watehirord  in 

FloMnaa,  it.  G2S. 
Hildetmnd  and  the  Coantea  Hatitda, 

their  moliTea  eanmdeied,  i.  23. 
Hiitorjr  <d  Florano^   the  *toi7  of  lier 

dsoiT,  IL  3. 
Hiiloilral  shangae  prodooed  bj  time,  iL 

157. 


BeqiitBlitT  of  Ike  Fosni,  L  SSI. 
HoetUit7  of  the  wibka  to  the  I>ak*  tf 

Athn^  iL  45. 
Hboaa  oeeapied  b;  the  Prinn  of  Ocnee 

■old  fir  its  hll  Tatne  duing  the  einti, 

Hjpoaitieal  ei 


I  Sim,  iL  ISO;  their  d 


HR- 


L  12S. 


Imbeeilitr  of  the  Commonralth,  H.  S8. 

Imbadlitr  of  the  Cardinal  of  Oniooa,  iv. 

44S ;  dataminea  to  afaeoden  the  dw 

with  the  Medici,  it.  4S2. 

Imaonlit;  of  the  Italian  eoolai^onria^ 

iiL  72. 
Imperial  antkaritf  in  Italf,  L  IL 
Imperial  cUian  on  the  paopl^  iL  14. 
in  Fltveno^  iH.  815. 
In  Italj,  L  43 ;  HoiT  IT. 
snwned    b;    Paeol,    Vicar    at   San 
Miniato,   L    41;    defeated  at  HooU 
Oriando^  L  4i  ;  ifinpathie*  (tf  Aroii, 
LGS. 
Impeitel  Tua^  kiUed,  L  45. 
Impotitio  emel^  to  Lncea  la  Indnatrioea, 
L  SGO;  fortunate  result  te  FlonnacL 
L861. 
ImpotanoT  ef  the  OorenimeDt,  iL  143. 
ImpriaonTnant  of  Lando,  iL  1 15. 
Impriionmait    of   the    amfaaaadon    at 

Borne,  iL  S10. 
Imprnneta  {Blaek  Vbi^  of),  iL  387. 
InaotlntT  af  the  goilds,  ii.  209. 
loaipaat;  of  the  Bianehi,  L  260. 
Inoompatibilitr  of  temponl  and  occte- 

■iastical  Stotei,  It.  113. 
IneteaungdiSeuItieaof  Floranoe,  ir.  3]1. 
InereaeiDg  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Flo- 

rsDos,  iL  408. 
Increase  ti  price  in  food  and  goods,  iL 

178. 
Increase  of  the  city,  i.  S3. 
iDsraass  of  tjrannj  in  Flaranoe,  iL  ISO. 
Inenrdon  of  the  Meneaa  fhintier,  ii.  SSS. 
Indflpendencg  of  tfaa  bandits,  ii.  93. 
Indsitrnetitrilitj  of  Italian  parties,  IL 

130. 
lodication*  of  aa  early  Floreotine  com* 

moiiitj,  i.  IS. 
IndigDaiion  of  the  barons  at  the  nmliM 

sadora,  ii.  123. 
IndiguUon  of  the  dly,  iL  193. 


„iz=..,CoogIc 


Indmdiuli  make  their  om   M»,  iL 

127. 
luJoDiitable  ipirit  of  the  PloraatLaes,  ii. 

1G2  ;  English  fiM  UnOM  tpia  oppMtd 

to  thsm,  it, 
IndusCry  of  Floreace.  ii.  167. 
Inramoai  oondaet  af  (he  Duke  of  Pemn, 

i«.  BOS. 
lDr«UDn'i  MnrtioD,  iii.  311,  336. 
iDflaence  of  opiaion  at  oppoaed  to  av 

terial  force,  i.  83. 
iDflueace  of  (he  Paptuj,  i.  S5  ;  u.  S7. 
JnSnoDce  of  the  "  TSTiral"  on  pelitioe,  ii. 

196. 
Inflnen(ial  po«i(ioii>  held  hj  FIorentiDca, 

ii.  *n. 
InnoceDt's  amlniBadan  in   FloreoM,  ii. 

819. 
IiuuK«ii(  VII. '«  death,  ii.  S43. 
iDDOoent  Till,  elected  Pope,  iii.  420. 
Innoratioii  oa  (he  FlorenlJiie  ooDBtito- 

tion,  i.  84. 
InqniiT  bj  (he  Florea(uieB  of  the  Pope, 

i.  22. 
Inqaieiton  choteu,  il   132 ;    (heir  bn- 

Ulitr,  u.  133. 
loeoleiioe  of  (be  brigands,  u.  110. 
Insurrection  abroad,  ii.  209. 
Inteniitf  of  public  fcetiag  at  FlorenM,  Ii. 


InteTferenoe  ij 


■  party  feeling,  i 


Internal  discord  at  Florence^  i.  284. 
Inleroal  diaseaaionB,  i.  91. 
latsroal  strife  iu  Florence,  ii.  29S. 
lateroeeine  mc  not  inconpaUble  with 

general  proeperitj,  L  227. 
iDterregnnm  at  Rome,  it.  391. 
Interred  tion  betwMn  Orrieto  and  Pemgia, 

i.  114. 
latrigoes  of   Qiangaleaiio  Tisoonti,  iL 

284. 
latrigaaa  of  Gianono  Saoehctl!  a(  Padoa, 

ii.  241. 
Inlrignes  for  the  pccssauon  of  Pisa,  ii. 

323. 
InnndatioDs  of  the  Tiber,  L  15. 
Innsion  of  Florentine  territorj,  ii.  289. 
lOTitatlon  of  the  King  to  the  Florentines 

to  eater  isto  a  leagae  with  hiia,  iL 

3S7. 
InTitation  of  the   "popola  miontD,"  ii, 

218. 
Itolation  of  Florence,  it.  140. 
Italian  dTiliaatian,  1.   3  ;  its  brilliancy, 

xb.  ;  abrupt  termination,  i.  4  j  eaiuet, 

Italian  fendalism,  L  2. 
Italian  league  agaiost  fortignns,  ir.  412. 
Italian  leogne  ot  the  Emperor,  the  King 
«f  Aiagon,  the  Sforta,  Doke  of  Uilao, 
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and   Florenoe,    againit    Prance   and 
Tenioe,iT.  301. 
Italian  league  to  driTB  out  fureignen,  ii. 
IS  ;  its  siioMea^  ii.  20  ;  diTision  of  the 

Italian  patties  on  the  death  of  Filippo- 

Maiia  Ti»on(i,  iii.  1G2. 
Italian  social  philosophy,  iiL  441. 
Italy  for  the  Italians'  policy,  it.  '409. 
Italy  inTolred  in  the  acoleaiaatioal  (rooblae 

of(he(lme,  u.  344. 
Italy  leagnca  aguoat  the  Taiw(ian%  iii. 


410. 
Italy  moi 


;e  in  arms,  iiL  405. 


Jamto  di'  Fazii,  iii.  SS7. 
JacopD  Schiatteai,  iL  252. 
Jealooay  and  diilnut  of  the  OoTsmon  of 

state,  ii.  98. 
Jealonsy  and  tyrannical  power  the  enl  in 

Plorenee,  iL  120. 
lenimaj  between  Plorenee  and  Yeoica,  iii. 

253 ;  jraloniy  of  Florence,  ii,  ;  Loula 

enters  Pisa  witb  one  ^Uay,  iL  360  ; 

is  hailed  King  of  Sidly  and  Jerusalem, 

and  Gonfaloniers  of  the  Chnroh,  ii. 

301. 
Jilted  bride,  ii.  102. 
John   of   Bohemia    takes    posKsnon    of 

Lnoca,  ii.  15  ;  qnits  Italy  after  pledg- 
ing its  chief  edtieii,  ii.  16. 
Jobn's  arriral  in   FlorenM,    hii  mitfbr- 

tunes,  and  submission,  iL  399. 
John  (Fope)  Tisite  Florenoe,  ib. 
JuliB  of  Aioon,  iti.  200. 
Ji.ha'a  death  in  Florence,  his  magnifloent 

funeral,  cost  to  the  Signory  and  Qnelph 

Iiarty,  iL  400. 
Juil^ents  in  Plorenoe,  ir.  343. 
Julius  II.  elected  Pope.iT.  333;  his  aha- 

ranter,  ib. ;  Fope  and  King  at  enmity 

with  Venice,  ib. 
Juiiice  of  (he  Florentine  antfaoritiei,  i. 

139. 

Euro  of  Naples  resigns  Borne,  ii,  404. 
King  Bobert's  Vicars  a(  Florence,  i.  347. 
Knigh(bood  conftrred    by  the  mob  on 

Medici  and  othera,  iL  Sll. 
Knighthood  oonferred  on  SalT«ttra  GaTul- 

eiuli,  ii.  301. 
Enightiiood  confeirad  on  (ha  standard- 

beam*,  u.  83G. 

LtcE  of  patriotism  among  the  bnrghen, 
iL  213. 

lodislaas.  King  of  5aples,  ii.  847 ;  takes 
possession  of  Boms,  ii.  349  ;  his  de- 
mand of  theSiguory,  iL350  ;  threatena 
the  Florentines,  iL  351  ;  adhrre*  tu 
Ch^otj,  iL  352  ;  hiacompUints  atPla. 
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nncc,  iL  35S  ;  preparatJont  Tor  wv,  li. 
3G5  ;  mftrcIilD  Buoncoarento,  ii.  S66  ; 
his  embanTto  Si«D&,  16. ;  Siena  declica 
to  leagoe  sgainrt  ihe  Flormtines,  iL 
856  ;  lumplaint  of  tbe  Floreotinw  to 
theSignarj,  Hi  356-T  ;  his  rerenge  od 
Siena  ud  Arena,  ii.  358 ;  ma  bt 
peace,  ii.  S04  ;  vbich  i»  gnuted  on 
condition  of  Cortooa  being  ratored, 
and  looei  made  good,  ib. ;  leamneB 
hiB  intrignes,  iL  377  ;  Mies  Bom^ 
iL  378  ;  aeizea  on  all  Florentine  pro- 
perty in  Eome,  iL  878 ;  Plorenoe 
agun  prepans  fbr  mt,  ib. ;  enten 
Koma  with  a  gn»t  army,  ii.  880; 
DiaxaheH  oat,  iL  381 )  Attib  of  Ladis- 
•    lauB,  ii.  3S3. 

1  Ia  Miaericordia,"  ii,  SO. 

lancea,  their  Httendanta,  ii.  Hi. 

Imoiio  of  (^obbio,  the  BargeUo,  i.  360 ; 
hia  eompanj,  iL  107 ;  made  priioner, 
iL  lOB  i  hia  amtutiooB  viewi,  iL  111 ; 
hiataptDre,  iL  ]13. 

laado  (Goant)  neadt  hii  gage  of  batt^ 
iL  120  ;  hii  flight;  ii. 

Uado  (Hiohele)  chosen  Qonfaloniere,  i[. 
221 ;  order  realorod  bj,  ii.  228;  losea 
luB  aatbaribj  u  Oonfaloniet^  iL  229; 
his  moceues  aa  Qonfaloniere,  ii.  282. 

I«t«ntcaneea  of  dril  var,  L  107. 

laTftgno  (Coate  da),  Imperial  Ticar,  i. 
188 ;  coDtnmac;  of  the  Touaa  oitie*, 

a. 

lAva  of  the  Ciompi,  ii.  225. 
laws  of  the  Quelphs,  ii.  131, 
Iajt  and  priestlj  tj^rannj,  i.  14. 
iMdenofthepopiilsco,  iL  237. 
Leading  featore  of  Pioreotdne  hiatory,  iL 

87. 
LeaKDe  of  Cambral,  iy.  321. 
LsigDe  of  Florence,  Lncea,  Siena,  Fiatoia, 

Frslo,  and  (itnta.  sgainet  Fiaa,  L  IBS. 
League  of  Florence,   Venice,  and   Lam- 

bardj    on    one   hand,  Und   of  Pope 

Biztus  IV.  and  the  King  of  Kaplea  on 

the  other,  iii.  303. 
Lesgne  vith  BologDa,  ii.  305. 
Leagne  vith  Venice,  it.  272;  Tenetiani 

maateia  of  Lombard;,  ib. ;  seiie  Cie- 

mona  and  Qbiandodda,  ii. 
Learned  men  of  Florence,  iii.  137. 
Lagbont  pnrcbased  bj  the  Florentine^  ii. 

408;  its  importance,  ii. 
L^hom  BDrrendered  to  France,  ii.  313  ; 
'   .  Florenee  proteela,  ii.   811 ;    Bodcanlt 

■uiee  all  the  Florentine  properl;  in 
'  Genoa,  ii. 

heat  in  Floreocc,  iii.  293. 
Leo  X.  and  Fnncia  I.  meet  at  Boli^na, 

iT.  383. 
Uability  of  relaUons  in  Florence,  i.  221> 


libeiaUon  of  Count  Laado,  ii.  116. 
liberation  of  the  impriaonsd  ambaaaadot^ 

iL  292. 
Idone'B  (Fietro)  fate,  iiL  457. 
literature  oallJTatad  in  FtiHenee,  iL  110. 
Litaiatara  of  despotiam,  iiL  119. 
Lomhardi'B  (Maroo)  prophecy,  L  19T. 
Lordihip  of  Florence  offered,  to  Chaiiea  ' 

for  ten  years,  L  179. 
Lorenwi  de'   Sfeiita  exiled  to  Venice  it 
'lis  deatJi,  called  "the  letting  of 


I  85. 


.  0  the  treaapry,  ii. 

Lonii  of  Anjqn  tapported  in  hii  claim 
by  Naplee,  ii.  Sfi9. 

LoaiB  of  Bavaria  at  Fin,  iL  9  ;  leiua 
Lucca,  ib. ;  gets  up  Lnca  Fraoeesoo 
Caatracaue  aa  Ticar,  ib.  ;  eonenlta  the 
Bignory.  ii.  301. 

Louie  XII.  of  Fiance  reqiurea  'a  Bli^ 
&T0Dr  of  the  Pope,  ir.  2S3  ;  ila  price, 
ib.  ;  crossei  the  Alpt,  iT.  272 ;  in 
alliaoM  with  the  Tesetiani  leiiea 
Milan,  it.  273  ;  agreement  vith  Flo- 
rence ib.  ;  Milaaete  leTolt,  it.  27S  ; 
reeorared,  and  LudoTioo  carried  pri- 
loner  into  France,  iT.  278;  hirea  out 
hia  army  to  talie  Fisa  for  Florence,  it. 
278 ;  ita  Mlnre  and  coniequent  ooni- 
plaintB,  It.  280;  anppoeed  employ- 
ment  of  CcBM-e  BOTgia,  ir.  286 ;  moii^ 
disputea  with  Florence,  It.  28S ;  his 
jealouay  of  Haiimiiian,  it.  238  ;  sends 
troopa  into  Tn>cany,  ib. ;  tvcoTers 
Areuo,  iT.  389 ;  hia  death.  It.  3S1. 

Lnoca,  ita  poaitjon  bftweea  Haa  and 
Florence,  L  112;  war  with  Piaa,  ib-i 
Florence  inteTferts,  ib, ;  -  Fiona  de- 
feated, tft. ;  remains  Qhibelline,  iL  S  ; 
la  indnBtrioHi,  iL  9  ;  Bold  to  Spioola, 
ii.  10  ;  pledged  to  tbe  Boai  fjamilj,  iL 
IS;  pnrchaied,  ii.  30;  restored  to 
•liberty  by  Florentine  money  and  ooun- 
iel,  ii.  ISl;  atill  an  object  of  Flotentina 
cni»dity,  iiL  US;  Teeistairae  of  the 
Lnccheae,  iii.  IIS  ;  claims  FiMnuanta, 
iii.  lie. 

Lucebese  treaty,  i.  6G ;  inntad  to  anc- 
oour  tbe  tiignory,  i.  291  ;  odla  on  Ti>- 
conti  for  asaistance,  iiL  80  ;  bebsTionr 
in  rrfereooe  to  Fisa,  iT.  817;  makft 

LndoTico  il  Moro  appeala  to  Floienoe,  ilL 
276  ;  his  history,  iT.  11 ;  abandoned 
by  hii  troops,  ir.  278  ;  dealli,  ii. 

Lniory  in  Plorenc^  It.  129. 


UiooHUvniLi's  repniation,  iL  411  _;  hia 
"il  FiiDdpe,"  iii,  69;  on  Uediean 
policy,  iii.  93 ;  on  nediotal  battles, 
iiL  121 ;  hia  accannt  of  t^  battle  of 
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Imola,  iii.  258 ;  on  tbt  Puii  and  ^rio 

eoDspinu;,  iii.  332  j   il  Frindpe   de- 

Kiibed,  iii.  4S9. 
M*gitlotti  Mat  to  rate  Fiombino,  ii.  316. 
Maguificeiit  presents  of  the  Signorj  to 

the  eardinala,  iL  SS3;  and  agun,  iL 

Ualupins  (Hanhaw  Lioaardo)  of  AqoiU, 
ii.  393  ;  plots  tha  destraction  of  tbs 
TecTOMilm  &  nocomaadati  &milir,  ii. 
S91j  the  BigQorr  ioquirs  into  the 
Itory,  il.  396)  poziiih  the  offender,  ii. 
397. 
Ualupini  (Harchue)  bega  For  Uia  pro- 
tection of  Florenee,  il  313. 
Iblatesta  (Paodniro]  appointed  general, 
iL  112;  clume  larger  poveiB,  ii.  113  ; 
pnts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
free  laneea,  ii.  266 ;  cUima  the  right 
(0  anpporl  them  bj  pillage,  ib- ; 
Florentine  Signocy  remorutrate  with 
Malateata,  ii, ;  tries  to  bring  Fope 
BoniJaca  orer  to  Tiaoonti'a  interest,  ii, 
302 ;  enters  Boma  with  the  Florentine 
Giglio,  il.  863  ;  appointed  general-in- 
ehie^  ii.  380 ;  declared  geoeral-in- 
diie'f,  iii  424  ;  auperaeded  bj  bii  elder 
brother  Carlo,  ii.  42B  ;  d^eated  at  Za- 
gonara  and  his  armj  cnuhed,  ii,  131. 

KalatnU  (Qaleotto)  entrusted  with  the 
Florentine  armies,  ii.  IH;  defeats  the 
Fisana  at  Caicina.  ii.  116 :  prisonera 
made  to  kin  tbeUanocoii  ii  117. 

Malateata,  Lord  of  lUmini,  dies,  iii.  261 ; 
Bocweded  bj  bis  natoral  son  Robert,  to 
the  dupleasara  of  the  Fope,  iiL  265 ; 
Bimini  invaded  b;  Milan  and  Venice, 
ib, ;  Bobert  supported  bj  Urbino  and 
Florence^  A. ;  Fope'a  arm;  ronted,  iii 
266. 

Ualatesta  (Bobert)  engaged,  iiL  407; 
defeats  the  Daka  of  Calabria,  ib. ; 
Halateata's  death,  iii.  IDS;  urges  the 
Kgnorj  to  send  an  embtinj  to  Cle- 
ment, ir.  G16  ;  his  eappoaed  treacherj, 
IT.  fiSl;  protecta  Floreac*  from  being 
lacked  bj  itH  defenders,  it.  G52. 

UslaTolti  (Pederigo),  jailor  to  Coamo  de' 
Medici,  iii.  63. 

Msliapina  engages  with  Florenoe^  i.  38S. 

Maliepini's  piotore  of  Florentina  life,  i. 
31. 

Uufred,  King  of  Naples,  L  140;  slun 
at  Beneiento,  i.  171. 

Ifanfredi  of  Faenza  makes  orettarei  of 
peace  and  allianeo,  iL  411. 

Uaogone  (eastle  of)  taken,  i.  66  ;  dia- 
mantlsd,   ib,  ;  bsatj  with  its  lord*, 

Hannfactnring  and  d;eing  in  FloreiK^ 


Uaroh  agi^nat  Fiaa  bj  eomnusmica  of 
the  Commonwedtb,  iL  312. 

March  of  Gonnt  l^ndo  to  Bomagoa,  ii. 
106. 

Marco  Visoonti  adies  Lacca,  ii.  10. 

Martinello,  or  war-bell,  i.  113. 

Martin  T.  enters  Florence  b;  special  in- 
Tilation,  iL  890  ;  great  preparation!  for 
bla  reception,  Ii.  391 ;  improToment  in 
hie  aflun,  iL  403  ;  learea  Florence  for 
Bom^  104  ;  take*  nmbrags  at  the 
Plorentiiiei,  3.  405  ;  grand  ceremonial^ 
iL  406 1  sends  an  enroj  to  Florence,  iL 
466 ;  who  is  eordiallf  receired,  ib.  ; 
hia  death,  iii.  10. 

Haasaare  of  the  Colonnas,  iv.  419. 

Maatioo  della  Seala  offers  Lucca  to  Flo- 
rence and  I^sa,  ii .  29. 

Matilda  (Connteas),  L  21  ;  ber  wan  with 
the  Emperors,  tb. ;  her  death,  ib. 

Maximilian  attempta  to  bring  Louis  to 
an  nnderatanding,  It.  287 ;  bia  failare, 
ib.  I   senda  ambaasadors  to  Florence, 


Maiii 
Bm. 
doTicoil  Mora  to  dosa  the  Alps,  It.  143. 

Medieral  ' '  Commnae  "  of  Floraaee,  i.  S. 

MedinTal  Italian  armies,  iii.  S7. 

Medicoan  caution,  ii.  281 ;  polio;  toward* 
Sfona,  iiL  IGfi;  views  on  Milan,  iiL 
179 ;  government,  iiL  270 ;  popu- 
larity, ib.  i  patronage  of  ialelleet, 
iii.  814;  patronatie  of  art^  iiL  ISO; 
paitf  cry.  It.  86S;  proepecta  at  the 
death  of  Loreiuo,  It.  371 ;  Ippolita 
and  Alessandro,  iv.  S72;  the  Cardinal 
deapatched  to  Florence,  ib. ;  Lorenio's 
death-bed,  iv.  373;  Leo  X.  and  Cle- 
npared,  iv.  37fi;  domi- 
3oeptabIe  at'Florenoe,  It. 
SB6. 

Medici  (Salreatro  de')  eboaen  Qonfalonicrc^ 
iL  191 ;  call)  an  asaemblj,  ii.  193 ; 
iaaocnsed  of  sedition,  ii.  207;  knighted 
bj  the  popnlMe,  ii.  209  ;  bis  speech, 
IL  291. 

U«dici  (tin)  and  man;  other  noble 
familiaa  declared  rebels  ii.  301 ;  their 
brpooris;,  iL  210 ;  masters  and  tjrants 
of  Floranca,  iii.  41S8  ;  their  lenacil;  of 
pnrpose,  iii.  349  ;  family  at  Lorenio'a 
death,  iv.  8 ;  regulation  of  Medieean 
power,  iiL  277. 
Medici  (Oiorannide')  elected  Chinfaloniere, 
ii.  412;  bis  popidarit;,  iL  413;  great 
wealth,  ib. ;  (eut  of  the  Signu;,  iL 
414  ;  QioTBnni  and  the  peaoe  part;, 
ii.  419 ;  emUss;  to  Venice,  iL  139 ; 
his  increasing  inSaence,  ii.  136;  hia 
labour*  to  increase  hi*  wealth,  iL  487  j 
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bia  frknk  esponi*]  of  demoencj,  iL 
tS8  i  inioked  bj  AlbJni  to  adopt  srii- 
tocnttii;  neirs,  iL  47G;  deolineo,  ib.  ; 
increiuDg  inflnoio^  ii.  170  ;  his  dnth, 
iii.  7 ;  immcDw  «t«lth,  iiL  S ;  cha- 
ncter  anil  power,  iii   42. 

Hedid  iCouno  de'),  iiL  10;  pnt«  bimsdf 
forwiLrd  u  tba  adTOola  of  tha  pn>- 
Tineials,  iii.  IS ;  sapporti  the  wti 
tgiiatl  Ldcca,  iiL  17;  its  bilnie 
uoribed  tobisriTslijjiL  GO;  Hiuno'a 
■peach,  iii.  61  ;  dekth,  iiL  S7 ;  Ato- 
nrdo  de'  Hedid,  iii.  G8;  >  boetile 
Signur;  elected,  iiL  SI ;  cited  betbre 
tliem,  tfr.  ;  ooDTSjed  to  the  Albeighei- 
tino,  iii.  62  ;  bcibsa  the  Qoufdoniera, 
iii.  Bl ;  MoitemeLi  of  the  dliieni,  iii. 
65;  buiehed  to  Padua,  iiL  66;  pro- 
poull  for  hie  amiiwiniition,  ih. ;  Lo- 
nmo,  lii<  brother,  banished  Id  Veniec^ 
iii.  67 ;  Qinliaua  to  Borne,  ib. ; 
Coemo'i  reception  at  Tsniee,  iii.  68  ; 
moeh  regretted  in  Floienee,  iii.  77; 
his  propert;  protwted  u  a  Veaetiau 
dtiien,  iiL  78  ;  a  party  fiiTonrsble  to 
the  Media  oomes  into  povir,  ib,  ;  be 
is  reoailed,  iiL  82;  reoeptioa  at  Flo- 
rence, iii.  SI ;  nude  Ooafalonisre,  ih,  ; 
the  Albini  ontlawed,  iii.  92  ;  power  of 
(he  Hediaean  faction,  iiL  93;  Cosmo's 
ambition,  iii.  97 ;  sent  la  Teaiee,  iii. 
lis ;  fails  to  preriul  on  them  to  make 
war  on  tha  Tiseon^  iiL  IIS;  peace 
between  Florence  and  Luoca,  iii.  119; 
his  prudenoe,  iii.  1S7 ;  ineliaed  to 
Platonic  philosophy,  iiL  142 ;  deolLning 
health,  iiL  214;  wealth  and  generoeitj, 
iii.  215;  nuonaof  the  futare,  iiL  217; 
bis  death,  iii.  219;  chanicter,  ji. 

Medici  (Pietrode'),  hieiDcapadty,  iiL  217  ; 
treaohennii  adrice  of  Neroni,  iiL  SS7 ; 
maniea  Lorenzo  to  CUiioe  Oruni,  iii. 
S29;  his  anpopnlar  mannen,  iii.  230; 
plots  against  hie  lif^  iii.  233;  srmi 
his  friends,  iii.  328;  negotJatM  with 
Pitti,  iii.  239 ;  hie  partj  restored  to 
power,  iii,  244 ;  refiua]  to  pnniih  hii 
enemies,  ib, ;  paialjsad,  iiL  2SS;  his 
death,  tb, 

Medici  (L(H«nio  de')  the  Magnificent, 
confirmed  in  his  father's  place,  iii. 
-74  ;  his  own  acCDimt  of  the  meeting, 
iiL  275;  Dahe  of  MUan'a  vist,  iU. 
279 ;  intercourse  with  the  Pope,  iii. 
280;  mJneaofTitarbo,  m.  288;  grow- 
ing irritation  between  Lorenio  and 
Pope  Sixtas,  iiu  803;  his  taitea 
and  magoificeaoe,  iii.  SI8;  dangerons 
qnurel  with  ibe  Pope,  iii.  S19 ; 
learned  men  at  the  Medicean  oonrt, 
iii,  821 ;  plot  for  his 


343;  addremei  tha  people,  iiL  377 
mormnrs  in  Florenct^  iii.  888 ;  goea  to 
Naples,  iiL  391;  makes  peace  with 
Naplea,  iiL  401 ;  conference  at  Cni- 
mona,  iii.  410;  Lorenzo'a  daa^jitar 
muriea  Franoesco  Cibo,  iii  433;  Flo- 
rentine proaperit;  nnder  Lormso,  iiL 
448 ;  his  donbta  of  tha  prieeta,  iii. 
450 ;  sends  for  Saronanla,  iii.  451 ; 
as  apaDitent,  iii.  4£B  ;  their  interriew, 
iii.  482  ;  hii  death,  iiL  464 ;  diancttf 
and  appearance,  iiL  4S5;  modeoflife, 
iiL  467  ;  his  chaiaoter.  It.  4 ;  earir 
tyiaiiny.  It.  S. 

HefUd  (Pietro  de')  Tinta  the  French 
king.  ir.  48 ;  grant*  all  hii  dttnanda, 
IT.  61 ;  tha  bell  of  Plorenoe  mng;  It. 
53;  arrital  of  Orsini,  ir.  54;  the 
SigDorj  refose  Pietm  and  his  followcn 
admiBSiOD  bj  the  great  gates,  ii. ; 
makes  his  way  to  Bologna,  It,  SSf 
and  Venice^  ir.  65;  friends  alienated. 
It.  T8  ;  lus  attempt  to  force  hii  way 
baolc  to  Florence,  ir.  148  ;  reoeiTes  no 
enoonisgament,  ir.  149  ;  many  friesda 
of  the  Hediei  arre>ted,iT.  152;  timi- 
dity of  the  authorities,  It.  1G3  ;  jndg- 
ment  ttfeired  to  the  Great  Council,  ir. 
167 ;  the  Terdist,  i*.  160  ;  th«r  donn, 
ir.  192 ;  his  appearance  at  Araao,  ir. 
288  ;  hU  death,  ir.  SOS. 

Medici  (Qinliano  and  Loreoio  de*)  retain 
to  Florence,  ir.  347 :  wait  npon  this 
Signory,  ib,  ;  Medici  palace  fall  of 
troope,  ir.  349 ;  great  bsU  of  Floreooa 
calls  the  people,  ir.  350;  new  ctmalitn- 
tioa  agreed  to,  ib. 

Uedid  (Cardinal  de')  elected  Pope  aa 
Leo  X.,  ir,  SG9;  GinSio  de'  Medici 
created  (Ordinal,  ir.  360;  Loreuao 
made  Qeneral  of  the  Toscao  forcca,  ir. 
361 ;  made  Dnke  of  Urbino,  ir.  367 ; 
death  of  CKnliano,  ir.  368  ;  Lorenn'a 
marriage,  ir.  369;  his  death,  ir.  369, 
873. 

Meeting  of  the  membeca  at  the  Falano 
Fnbblico,  ii.  227. 

Meeting  of  the  repTeeentatires  of  the 
twogoilds,  ;L  214. 

Mendacity  of  the  protected  DoUes,   iL 
.     386 

Henxnary  troops  (he  erils  adaing  from 
amplo^ng  (hem.  iL  103. 

Hiohsel  Angelo  Bnonnarroti,  ir.  499 ; 
employed  to  for^y  Plorenoe,  ir.  501. 

HigUorsti  elected  Fop<v  as  Innocent  VIL, 
ii.  319. 

Milan  eendi  troope  to  Fiaa,  ii.  2H ; 
Milan  and  the  Tnscan  d(ie%  iL  S7I ; 
Beaks  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  with  tb* 
Florentine*,  iL  401 ;    '   "" 
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TlonDtJnei,    iv.    247 ;    nilgceted   to 

rninou  vnr  impoatm,  i*.  S33. 
Hilkn(Dnkeof),  vUiuFlorencc.iii.SZS  i 

offended  with  the     termi  of  peace,  ii. 

«5S  ;  prepare*  for  irar,  16.  ;  battle  of 

Cremona,  il  459  ;  defeftt  of  the  dakt'a 

uniT,  ii.  400. 
Milueu  armieB   withdrawn    frem    the 

Bomagna,  iL  449  ;   iaiiM  LndOTico  tn 

tetom,  IT.  279  ;  hi*  inoccBi,  ii. ;  re- 

eoTsted  again  bj  Franoe,  ir.  277. 
Hinorgailda  elrat  prion,  ii.  45. 
JtiMoDception  of  the  Flonrntinei  oonoern- 

ing  libertj,  i.  61,  92. 
Hisemordia  (the),  I  IIB. 
HodenMe  dUtriat,  i.  22. 
Hode  of  railing  monef,  ii.  274. 
HodentioB  of  the  people  to  OhibeUlne 

Doble^  i  136. 
ICodsm  ■pecnlationa  on  the  gnat  Cono- 

te>,L  24. 
Xonaeo  deiaribed,  ii.  409, 
Mane;  tTansaetioni  in  Florenoa,  ii.  -0  ; 

acmninlationi,  iL  IIS  ;  diffionltiei  in 

Florence,  ir.  279. 
Hcntaldno,  I  116  ;  attacked,  i.  Ui. 
Hontalta  (battle  of),  iL  M. 
Honte  Boni  taken  and  med,  L  Gl . 
Monte  (Jnioe  caatle,   L  S3 ;  finall;  inb- 

dned,  i.  54. 
Montefeltio  ceded  to  Florence,  i*.  37B. 
HoDtepoldano   tak«n    nnder   Florentine 

protection,  i.  97 ;  iL  264. 


Uonle  Benaiii^    L  117;    ita    Kicictj  of 

Berritea,  i.  118. 
UonteTardii,  i.  79  ;  in  Taldarao, !.  131, 

132. 
MoDtfoTt{Qnjde)enlen  Florence,  L  179. 
IliHilfort  (Henri  de)  repoliei  the  Eogliih, 

iL  143  ;  (akta  Leglwis,  it.  ;  eorrnpta 

certain  BngUih  bandi,  iL  143. 
Honti,  or  for«ed  loani  initiated  bj  the 

Ciompi,  iL  274. 
Uontone    (Braocio    da)   aeeka    the  pro- 
tection of  the  Signorj,  i).  SSG. 
Hontone  (Carlo  da)  attack*  the  Sienne 

and  iatiignm   in   Perngia,   iiL    334 ; 

Fapal  troopi  inarched  to  neighbonrhooil, 

ia  33S. 
Uontorio  (Connt)  thrown  into  ptiaon,  ii[. 

429. 
MoatRal  fonne  a  brigand  companj,  iL 

lOfi. 
Koral  diaorderi  in  Florenos,  iii.  107. 
Horal  epidemic  in  lulj,  ii,  2S7- 
Moral  acntimenti  of  the  agc^  ii.  4. 
UOTalli    Diary,    Iii.   21K) ;    faeaU   <&- 

tttntiu,  iiL  201. 
Horiale'i,  Frit,  oompanj,  ii.  105. 


Haiement   among    the    Qhibellioea,     i. 

124. 
HoiEi  famil.T,  ii.  1T2. 
Hnuicipal  element^  in  the  aocinl  iTitea 

of  Eorope,  L  1. 
Hnaidpal  orgaoieaUon,  i.  14. 
Murder  of  Branelletchl,  i.  337. 
Hutinoni  state  of  the  besieging  aimj,  ir, 

BS2. 
Untrone 'ceded  to  Florence,  L  144;  pa- 

triotlBra  of  Ottobaoni,  ib. 
Mntual  complaiDla  between  Pliani   and 

Plorentinet,  iL  1S£. 


i.  430. 

Naplee  torn  by  a  war  of  encocnion,  ii. 
271 ;  her  rital  eluiaanla,  iiL  IGS  ; 
Bfbna  invited  bj  Keni  of  Anjoa, 
ih, ;  is  prerented  by  the  intrigaea  of 
the  Dnke  of  Uilan,  iii.  164  ;  parti- 
tionsd  between  France  and  Spain,  ir. 
28B;  dineniiona,  ir.  S9S  ;  Prench  de- 
feated b;  CansalTi  de  Cordora,  ib. 

Kami  (Bishop  of)  preaohea  a  cniaade 
against  Lindo,  iL  108. 

Narrow  liewe  of  Italian  patriots,  i.  32. 

Narei  (Piero)  appointed  gsnenl,  L  417 ; 
plots  the  marder  of  Caatmcdo,  ib.  ; 
ia  eaptared  and  beheaded  on  (he  idea 
of  his  broken  parole,  L  417. 

Neoeaeitj  for  leaden  in  a  oaoie,  ii.  23'. 

Negotiatiana  for  the  election  o(  the  Pope, 
ii.  B4E. 


Iferi  and  Bianohi,  ori^  of  tl 


i.  90; 


.  160. 


Heri,  the  bUck  party,  L  192,  2SG,  2S7; 
wbigs  of  Ploremn,  L  241. 

ITeroni's  (DietiialTi)  tresctieiy,  iii.  327  ; 
plots  the  destinolian  of  Pietm,  iii.  234  ; 
defeat  of  the  plot,  iiL  242  ;  banisU- 
msnt,  iiL  244 ;  his  wife  intrignes  ia 
tbe  dty,  iii.  2B0  ;  her  eiilc^  ib.;  li« 
sUn  up  revolt  in  the  Hngella,  iii.  3G<.'. 

New  board  appointed  b;  the  eoandl^ 
iiL  152. 

Hew  oomplioatioD*  in  Florence,  !▼.  29.'!. 

New  eonstitntion  for  Ploreoce,  iiL  2S9  ; 
<j<I  OHiiHne  sboiiahed,  ib. 

New  expedition  sgatnst  Pisa,  iL  tl ;  ila 
blnnden,  ii.  35. 

Kew  laws  of  the  CiomiH,  ii.  !3i ;  dic- 
tion b;  the  Ciompi  of  tlie  "  Balia,"  iL 
225. 

Hew  laws  of  dtiienship,  iL  200, 
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New  leagns  loniMd  agunu  Fruce,  It. 

Ifev  refoiBUition  in  Florence,  iL  255, 
Hew  Signoi?  elected,  iL  JOl. 
Nev  Rtrngglg  for  pover,  ii.  71. 
Nobles  eieloded  from  office  at  Floresoe, 


Oiin  of  Pnmclsuiiinllcdbj' Clement,  ir. 
411, 

ObUzi  of  Montegunllo  cnT«(i  tb«  pro- 
tection of  Florence,  iL  313. 

Officers  of  the  bank  elected,  ir.  501. 

Oligarcbj  ratored,  ii.  269. 

Oltnmo  qiucter  the  ee&t  of  the  noblM, 
ii.  72. 

OmiDona  portents,  iii.  IGfl. 

OpantioD  of  ftdmonitions,  ii.  184. 

Opportnae  ippetnuice  of  AMerotti  In 
Qenoa,  ii.  321. 

Orange  (Friacc  of)  pitches  his  camp  at 
Finn  di  Ripoli,  It.  511 ;  killed  »t  Hi- 
toik,  It.  S4S. 

Ordeal  ij  fire,  ir.  192;  preparations,  ib.; 
proOOBionB,  it.  193 ;  mode  of  oHeal, 
ii. ;  diatnrbance  in  the  Fiaiza,  195  ; 
forbidden  to  proceed,  ir.  197  i  dis- 
ntisbctian  of  sU  parties,  ir.  193. 

Ordalaffi,  Lord  of  Forli,  parauaded  (o 
seize  Caetiglionchio,  iii.  203;  execnied 
via  alt  hU  followers,  iii.  264. 

Ordelaffi,  Lords  of  Forli,  protected  bj  Uie 
Commonwealth,  ii.  417 ;  his  widow 
inTitad  to  an  idliance  with  Tisconti,  ii. 
419  ;  on  refusal,  takM  posseasion  of 
Forlt,  lb. ;  hypocritical  eicoses  of  Tis- 
conti, ii.  421 ;  war  with  the  Vii- 
conti,  ii.  424. 

Ordelsffi  (Harchese)  futhfa]  to  Florence, 


'  Oruni  (Binaldo)  engaged  b;  the  repoUiiv 

I        U.  277. 

1  Omni  (Paolo)  takei  lerTioB  with   Flo- 

I       renoe,  ii.  293. 

I  Oliini  (CoQDt  Bertaldo)  engaged  as  eom- 

I       mander-in-ehief,  ii.  3SS;  impalunce  of 

I        the    Flarentines— Hont^anilli   sap«r- 

I       sedes  Orsini,  ii. 

Oiaini  and  Colonna,  iiL  400. 
I   Orsini  iatrignes  for  the  natoratloD  i^  tl>e 
'       Hedici,  ir.  288. 

Orrietan  territory  restored,  L  116. 

Ottimati  and  PsUesclii,  L  90. 

Ottimati,  the,   npport  Slroisi,  It.  4S7; 
their  treason,  ir.  451*. 

Otto  di  Unerra,  ii.  IT. 

Ontbrosk  of  war  witli  bandit  nobles,    ii. 

■   98. 

Outrage  of  the  Keri,   i.  SGI ;  ahie&  of 
both  parties  bsnisbed,  i.  252. 

Outrages  of  the  DbsJdini,  ii.  94. 

OTcrbearing  iusolenee  of  the  I  "^ — '    " 


i.  418; 


i.  419. 


Order  reigns  in  Florence, 

Order  restored  b;  Lsndo,  ii.  231. 

Oidini  della  Qinstiiia,  i.  216. 

Ordini  di  Oinstisia,  iL  191. 

Orgagna  (Andrea),  ii.  410. 

OrganiialiioD  of  the  people,  i.  135. 

Origin  of  Qnelphs  and  Qhibdlinesy  L  90, 

104,  108. 
Origin  of  the  Uisericordia,  i.  119. 
Origin  of  the  order  of  Serrites,  i.  118. 
Orlandini  (Bartolainm«o)  ehosen  Qonb- 

loniere,  ilL  117;   bia  cowardice,   ib. ; 

snmmoni  Baldaeeio  before  him,  and 

haa  him  slain,  iii.  149;  a  great  ont- 

crj,  iii.  160. 
-Or  San  Hislule,  oompan;  of,  iL  92. 


if  peace  bj  the  Sien 


Viam  sentiment  in  Floronoe  in  HaocUft- 
Telli's  time,  IiL  71. 

Fagnini  on  Florence  taiatimi,  ii,  4T8, 
483. 

FalaiM  del  Comune,  L  SEO. 

Falleaebi  (the)  and  Ottimati,  L  SO. 

Panacea  for  financial  troaUea,  a  DS*  lav 
and  new  magiitTate^  ii.  3T1. 

Fanio  amongat  the  people  at  the  ezeca- 
tion  of  Anselmi  and  Strossi,  ii.  347-8. 

Paps  Msrtino  not  worth  a  farthing,  ii, 
405. 

Papacy  and  the  Empire,  i.  23 ;  con- 
dition of  the,  ii.  339  ;  Pope  Bene- 
dict Antipopc^  it. ;  Fope  Qregor;  ZILi 
ib, ;  Pope  loba  calls  the  Conncil  of 
CoDstance,  which  deposes  him,  iL  390  ; 
Qu^inal  Colonna  elected  aa  UartJa  T., 
the  fonrth  IJTing  Pope,  ib. 

Papal  anthoritj,  L  67;  how  it  paraly»d 
Imperial  power  and  asnsted  the  Fli>- 
reatioes,  L  87. 

Papal  and  Imperial  league,  il.  160, 

Papal  plot  to  seize  FlorcDOe,  ii.  ISS- 

Papal  p<dicy  with  regard  to  the  Tene- 
tians,  iii.  409;  the  Fop^a  dread  of  a 
Cooncil,  a. 

FarUIel  between  England  and  Floifne^  f , 
873. 

Pardon  of  Clement  TL  to  Tisecsiti,  ii. 
100. 

Parma  and  Fiacenia  ceded  to  the  dnchy 
of  Milan,  iv.  363. 

Parsimony  of  the  FlomDUne*  En  priTst» 
lif^  ii.  189. 
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Fuiimony  of  the  (wo  Cohudiidm,  iL  lOS, 

Futikl  jnctioe  dus  to  Flcormic^  ir.  322. 

Puiioi  in  Hilkn,  iu.  163. 

Fftrtj  lumci  in  Florsnoe,  iii.  2S1. 

Fkrtj  tpiiit  of  tha  oitizeni,  ii.  8. 

Patriotic  (orenuncat  aimed  tt,  ii  7; 
oanaei  of  fiulnre,  t£. 

Pstriotinn  and  oonnga  af  Miohele 
iMido,  iL  22*. 

Fkol  II.  (Pope)  tftkei  the  Dcgotiationi  in 
hand,  iii,  2S0  ;  Tsonlla  the  oouditton^ 
iL  2ei ;  written  traatj  of  prace  vm 
ngned  with  eenenJ  approbatioD,   iii. 

2sa. 

FaTing.«lanei  of  Florenoa,  L  IIS. 

Faai  of  Fieaole,  iii.  323;  patconiied  by 

Cosmo,  iii.  324 ;  represwd  I7  liomuo, 

•ft. ;  E^knoeioD  de'  Funi  beoomes  the 

Viifml    bwicer,     iii    827;    oonspires 

•Sainat  Lorenio,  iii.  330;  Siario,  8al- 

Tiati,  and  the  gape  join  in  thijdot,  iiL 

SSfi;  UoalaieoN  engaged  to  minder 

the  Ibdioi  bnUiat^  iii.  387. 
Fain  frnilj  hmited  np  and  azenited,  iii, 

355;  Ue  of  Jacopo,  iii.  3S7. 
Feaoe  vith  Rome,  ii.  203. 
Peaee  and  the  popnlaoe,  iL  217. 
PeuM  Gnallj  concluded  with  Siena,   ii. 

SIS. 
Peace  oonoluded  with  Qenoa  at  Lucca,  ii. 

87fi. 
Feaee  of  Anin,  iL  SS2. 
Peaoa  oonolnded,  iiL  190. 
Feaee   at   lait   reigo*  in  P1ot«dc<^   It. 

324. 
Peace  between  Jnlini  II,  and  the  Tcna- 

tlana,  iv.  SSG. 
Peuefol  agreement  between  I^ndo  and 

the  Signory,  ii.  111. 
PeaMotTf  attack  Ocnnt  Iwido  and  hia 

oompanr,  iL  113. 
People   decree   the   damolitioa   of    the 

noblta'  ibrtreBNa  ahore  Itij  braeeia  in 

b^t,  L  135. 
Pepoli  (Taddeo)  cheek*  the  brigand*,  ii. 

104. 
Feigola  (Agnolo  della)  takci  oommand  of 

lia  ^aooBti  army,   u.    42S;  bewrge* 

Zagouaia,  ift. ;  ddisati  the  Florentine 

arm;,  ii.  431 ;  it  lapeneded  b;  Sfona 

and  Tonllo,  iL  443. 
Peril    of   the   ambaeadon,    and   their 

aatraaty,  iL  115. 
Personal  appearance  of  Charlee,  ii.  124. 
Penonal  gnttiBcatian  to  the  Ploreu^n* 

in  the  giorj  of  hi*  oaantry,  ii.  1S7. 
Pemgia  and  Sena  in  the  hand*  of  the 

Vlaeanti,  ii.  2S3. 
Pemgia  bold*  out  agunat  tba  Eolj  See, 

ir.  S02. 
Ferogian  aStln  disquieting,  ii,  2S9.  * 


FVniiii,  ttSUm  «{,  ii.  SI. 

Penuii  (QEotto)  ohcean  Prior,  i.  862; 
biadefaat,L  S5S. 

Femui  (the)  in  Plorenoe,  ii.  173. 

FeaUlenee  in  Italj,  iL  S9S ;  in  Padna,  ii. 
300. 

PcatiUnoe  of  1417,  ii.  387;  nnitur 
remediea,  Si, 

Peter  Stroni,  iL  184. 

Petition  of  the  cdtiien*  to  the  govemtneul, 
ii.  201. 

Petniosi  (Oeaare)  receiTes  the  Ai«h' 
bleliop,  iiL  3S1;  hang*  him  froa  a 
window  of  the  Palano  FabbUoCk  it.  ; 
pett;  pnaecation*  of  tfae  Hedici,  iH. 
320 ;  hi*  podtion  in  Florence,  ib. ; 
enemies  iiL  322. 

Piagnoni  (the)  or  Vhimpemt,  It.  i7, 
IT.  479;  rewmblance  to  tlu  Fifth 
HonarohT  men  of  Cnmiweli'*  onniei, 
iT.  478. 

Fiam  del  Dvomo,  L  86. 

Piana  del  Popolo,  i.  13), 

Fiednini  (Jaoopo)  makea  peace,  iii.  193; 
opposed  bf  the  Fope'a  ann;,  iiL  104; 
(oiled  bj  Sfona,  Dnka  of  Milan,  &>, 

Picdnino  (Niccolil)  take*  command  of  the 
Plorantine  forces  ii.  413;  ia  ordered 
bj  the  "Ten"  to  march  againit 
PaeDiB,  ii.  441  ;  is  attaoksd  in 
Taldihunona,  and  routed,  16.  ;  made 
prisoner,  ib. ;  leare*  the  lerTioe^  ii. 
449  ;  makee  terms  with  Tiieonti,  iiL 
132 ;  i*  foUsd  bj  the  Dnke  of  hCIan 
making  termi  with  Sfona,  iiL  138; 
ordered  to  withdraw  hi*  armj,  t(. ; 
dies  broken-hearted,  iii.  16S. 

Piea,  it*  aitnation,  L  45;  wan  with  Stena, 
i.  48;  eipeditioD  against  the  Saraoene, 
ib, ;  Florentines  gnud  the  oity  againat 
the  LnoohMO,  ii. ;  their  dalieacjr  to  the 
woman  of  Piaa,  L  47;  quarrel  with 
Florentine*,  L  IDS;  caosc^  L  110; 
rerolt*  in  the  Tiear**  absence,  i.  366 ; 
rerolCs  against  the  Bmperor,  iL  10 ; 
agrees  to  pnrohase  Lnixa,  ib, ;  its 
territory  ravaged  by  FlorenUnea,  ii. 
11 ;  peace,  ii.  ;  ander  Piero  Ehunba- 
eoiti,  ii.  269 ;  its  fmruKiti  intrigue 
with  Visconti,  ib. ;  an  ejoure  and 
menace  to  Florence,  ii.  317 ;  Fisa  pnr- 
diaaed,  ii.  326 ;  retaken  throng 
eowanUce,  ii.  326 ;  dismaj  of  Ob 
Florentines,  iL  837 ;  Pisans  remon- 
■trate  with  Floieno^  ii.  828 ;  Floraiee 
dedai**  war,  ii.  829 ;  destitation  of  the 
city  0^  iL  S3S;  its  sarrender,  tfr. ; 
rsoeiTes  a  French  garrison,  it.  64  ; 
jwns  the  leagne  against  Pnnee,  it. 
122;  banded  orer  to  the  T  " 
ib.  I  Tisws  of  other  states  ir. 
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PUan  GBtusate  of  the  Plortntmti,  i.  49, 
u.  272;  uiie  Ploreatina  mereWdiM^ 
1.  110;  attack  SiaUa,  i.  110; 


U2;  I 


14S; 


PiMW  fl«et  roDta  Ibe  Oeaone,  L  IBS ; 
coin  moDejaadsr  tlu  mil*  of  Florenfe, 
U.142;  Pimi  ibipi  uiied  b;  Plareuce, 
ii.  32B;  Piran  artifice,  iL  331. 

Finno'i  (Kicoola)  deaign  for  Baling  S. 
QioTasDi,  L  127. 

Piitoia  anbiDitj  to  Ploreaee,  i.  112  ;  re- 
Tol(a,«iidubeti(«ed,  i.  304;deliTered 
np  to  Ckitrncoio,  i.  402;  peace, 
U.  S. 

Utti  (Lnea),  lils  great  wealth,  iu.  201  ; 
choMQ  QonfalODien^  ift. ;  calla  an 
BBMmblage  of  Uia  people,  iiL  202;  bj- 
eoiaea  (he  tool  of  the  Hediei,  iii.  202 ; 
itDprndciit  rulueu,  iii.  206  ;  becotnei 
hoatile  to  the  Hedid,  iiL  226 ;  jiioi* 
vith  Neioni  for  Ptelro'i  deatraotion, 
iii.  324 ;  hji  interriBw  with  Pietro, 
iii.  339 ;  deserta  the  omupinilore,  iii. 
240 ;  treacherj  to  Pietro,  iii.  243  ; 
diagraoe,  iii.  249. 

Kiu  III.  elected  Pope,  !r.  322;  hia 
death,  ib. 

Flagae-spot  of  Florenee,  It.  39G. 

Flagne  thionghout  Western  Earope,  ii. 
87. 

Tlani  of  the  beaieged  Florentinsa,  it. 
542. 

Platoniam  in  Ploienoe,  iii.  321. 

Flnnder  and  oatngei  committed  b;  the 
Oreat  Compaoj,  ii.  112. 

FlDodering  of  Uie  Figaa  territorj,  ii. 
813. 

Fodestl  or  chief  maglstnle  to  be  a 
foreigner,  i.  S3 ;  ehoaen  fifty  mile* 
from  Plonnue,  L  64  ;  his  juriidiction, 
ib, ;  coatnme,  Ui.  ;  reaaona  for  (he  in- 
noTstion,  ii. 

Podeati  (the)  and  hia  priaonen,  iii.  99, 

Fodesta  palace  lacked,  ii.  SO  ;  taken,  it, 
2IS. 

PotCgiboiiti  bnilt^  i.  60. 

Folior  of  Milan,  it.  2iSl ;  claims  ofLoaia 
ZU.  on  (be  dochr,  tb. 

Folio;  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  ir.  43. 

Folicr  of  the  Commonvcallh  towuda  Uie 
Aolipapal  ambaaaadora,  ii.  318. 

Policy  of  the  King  of  Naples,  ir.  35, 

Political  admioiattatioD,  i.  S4. 

Political  changes  in  Pisa,  ii.  267. 

Political  oonatitation  of  Florence,  L  S9. 

Foiitic  course  of  Cardinal  de/  Hedici,  it. 
S2S. 

Follaano  on  the  Paui  conepiracj,  iii. 
331 ;  DBiratiTc,  iii.  464. 

Ponte  alle  Qrazie  bnilt,  I  119. 

Ponte  Santa  TrinitA,  i,  3S. 


Panla  Vccehio  carried  avaj  by  EooJ,  L 

68 ;  ttormed,  ii.  73. 
PcsitiiiaJ  doctrine*,  i.  13.  '*' 

Pope'a    legate   bribes   Itfuido,    <L    191; 

call*  OB  Ploreuee  for  the  Ucm'a  ahaie, 

ib. 
Pope  (the),  the  Emperor,  and  Florentinei, 

Ii.  160. 
Pope  Qregorj's  death  ends  (be  war  with   K 

the  Papal  Conrt,  ii.  180.  ^ 

Pope  Drbin  pniposei  to  visit  Fem^a,  iL 

269 ;  Florence   aenda  aa   embaaj  to 

remonstrate,  ii.  270. 
Pope  John  quarrels  with  Orsini,  and  fllei 

towardi  Flocence,   iL  37S ;  meets  as 

emhaHj  of  wndolence,  but  decliae*  to 

reeeiie  him,   ii.   380;  aetUea  in  Bo- 
logna, iL  382. 
Pope   Eagenius  takes    np  his   abode  at 

Santa  Haiia  Novella,  iii  77  ;  diet,  iii 

160. 
Pope    Nieholas    attenfta    to    organiu 

Europe  against  (he  Torka,   iiL    19:1 ; 

hia  death,  ib. ;  state  of  pajtin,  ib. 
Pope  Pins  II.  Tiaite  Florence,  iiL  211: 

hia  teeepUgn  and  fettiritieB,  u" 

Ua  death,  UL  224;  h"    

226. 

ing  Bologna  on  the  Venetians, 
iii.  275. 

Pope  Siztna  IV.'b  diffienltiea,  iiL  407 ; 
makes  peace  with  Naples  Milan,  and 
Florence,  iii.  410;  desires  the  Toie- 
Uana  to  withdraw  from  Fenara,  ii-i 
biatnnblea,  iii.  416;  dotth,  iii  419. 

Pope  Innocent  marriea  hia  aca  to  MadJa- 
lena  de'  Hedici,  iiL  433. 

Pope  Alexander's  policy  and  proBigac;, 
i*.  249. 

Pope  Jnlins  snppartatheUediceaucluni, 
iT.  330;  and  txcommanicateaPloiesM, 
IT.  331. 

Pope  Leo's  trinmph,  ir.  88G;  hi*  ill- 
ness, ib.  ;  hia  death,  ib. ;  Baapiciou  of 
poison,  ib.  ;  SsnnaEsrro'a  epigism,  ib. 

Pope  Adrian  finds  Boioe  destdsled  by 
pestilence,  ir.  404 ;  his  death,  iv. 
405. 

Popolani  grass,  ij.  29;  their  inflnenM^ 
JL  SO,  B7. 

Popolani  minati,  il,  68. 

Foppi  castle,  L  206 ;  its  panic-atiickeii 
lord  gaUops  oS  the  field,  i.  203;  Do- 
nati's  gallantry,  A. 

Foppi  (Lord  of),  iiL  125. 

Foppoleachi  dies  at  his  post,  ii.  B77. 

Popular  rising  in  Florence,  L  133;  ele- 
ment of  gOTemment  improTed,  iL  7 ; 
feeling  of  the  Florentines,  iL  ISS ! 
fealiDg  in  the  citj,  ii.  ^50. 


DiciiLzedcy  Google 


FopaUritj  of  the  UdUci,  ii.  412, 
Fopulatioa  in  tmi^y  timn,  L  ST. 
Fono,   TisDonti's  lieatenu^  takM  pca- 

Muionof  Pin,  ii.  !91. 
Porta  Su  Fradkoo  (gal«)  Umwa  open 

for  tfaa  Fope'i  eairj,  iii.  73. 
Forto  TeDen  giTw  itwlf  t«  Florence  ii. 

S7G. 
I    Fi«-Iii«taria  Itgeadi  of  Flonnoe,  I.  IG, 
Fimttunbdnsd  bj  the  FloisntiiKH,  i.  43 ; 

(Uaftirb*  the  Fl(ii«iitiii«^  iu.  27 ;  lakan 

b;  Mnnlt,  iT.  S3S. 
PraDuioiu  litDationof  Ghei&rdoAppi&Da, 

ib.  ;  hie  death,  iL  294. 
Fieeaatioiil  taken  bj  the  FIoreBtinea,  ii. 

123. 
PnpanitioDe  of  the  Fiaani,  iL  1S7. 
Freatanu,  ii.  4G7  ;  toned  loaai,  ii.  161 ; 

wealthj  dUmu  claim  eEempttDB,  ii. 

4S7  ;  a  Urer  ejetant  dumed,  iL  46U  ; 

limr  taken  by  hietoriana,  iL  470  j  the 

mora    equitable    iilan    lapported     b; 

Oiotanni  de'  Hedid,  iL  478. 
FretoiBa  at  the  Sigaoi;  in  mimilUiii  the 

mtiacaUi  iii.  6G. 
Pietewiaiii  of   the  Fop*   to  diepoM  of 

Kaplei,  IT.  <1. 
^ncdpal  braoehea  of  indnetrir  in  Fla- 

renoe,  iL  172. 
"Frincipe,"  it*  merita  and  mjitariouB 

Tarelationi,  iii  71. 
Priori  ikl  Arli,  I IB4. 
Frioti  natored  to  power,  ii.  06. 
frioTB  appointed  bj  election  and  chance, 

iL  T,  170,  221,  226. 
PriTate  ftndi  rarangsd,  iL  198. 


itheJ 


r.  809. 


Frogreai  of  ciiiliaation  aiid  art  in  Flo- 
ranee,  iL  413. 

PrognM  of  Ungnage,  i.  231. 

Prc^raM  of  the  moral  ODnaeienoa  of  man- 
kind, iL  lOS,  ia», 

Frogrea  tovanla  dtapotixm  in  Florence, 
uL  BBS. 

Frojest  of  a  Geaenl  CanD<^,  It.  181, 

FiopoeaU  for  uauainating  C«ma,  ili.  66 ; 
lialaTolti  iqecte  the  propoaition,  ib, 

FnqKote  of  Flonnoa  at  the  and  of  the 
14tli  eentniy,  iL  175  i  ntroapMt  of 
the  pait,  iL  177. 

Froaperit;  and  incraaiing  poircr  of  Fla- 
nnel iL  S70;  prineet  sning  fur  btr 
slIiaDOe,  ib. ;  her  great  w^tb,  iL 
381 ;  ita  dangen,  il. ;  temporary  pni- 
apentf,  ii.  317. 

ftotection  of  lobbeia  b;  Uia  Ohibelliue 
barona,  iL  94. 

FrateatotllieO«n«««e,  ii  IDS. 

Ftmiaioul  gorernment  at  Floroue,  ii. 


Foblic  debt  repodiated  bj  de  Brianne,  ii. 

46. 
Fnblie  ofHoion,  Ita  antiqaity,  I.   BS ;  ita 

anhtle   operation,   ii.  ;   iidDcnce    on 

ftondaliim,    ib,  I    eiemplifiod  in   tlie 

Taldambn  atatntca,  ib, 
Poblie  Tirtue  in  Floranoe,  ii.  4, 
Faeci   (Foooio)   and    hie   aon    QioTanni 

exiled,  Ui.  68, 
Fnod  raporta  an  attempt  to  eaiu  the  fort 

of  CBiligli<wihiD,  iii.  263. 
Fnocio  tAntoaio  di),  iii  12. 
Fnniahmsnt  for  alack  admlniatnlion  of 

jnitioe,  L  SIS. 
Foniehment  of  feudal  lord^  ii.  SIO. 
Paritan  csrniTal  aonga,  It.  13C. 
Fnaillanimity  of  the  Oon&kmieil,  ii.  211. 
Fnt  not  f  onr  &ith  in  prineea,  ir,  tSi, 


SAtnoaiKDui  of  Flarenoe,  iL  880,  417, 

419,  446. 
Bangoni  ahoTa  anperior  geneialehip,  ir> 

SBC. 
BapMity  of  the  Frendi  king,  It.  29. 
Bapid  Boonmnlation  of  veallh  in  Flo- 

raoae,  iL  170,  178. 
Bapid  growth  of  Italian  dnliiation,  i  7. 
Be-appeannee  of  peatilouM,  ii  299. 
Rebellion  of  Citti  di  Caitdio,  iii  301 ; 

Loteuo  aide  Vitelli,  iii  803  ;  indig- 
nation of  the  Popa^  ii, 
Bebellion  of  Fralo,  i.  43. 
Beeonoliation  of  the  Fopt^  Kaplea,  and 

Plarenoe,  ir.  2S. 
BaooDoiliation  with  the  Medid  not  aeeae- 

aariJjrloaa  of  libertylo  Floranee,  it.  496. 
Becorery  of  Bologna,  il.  811. 
Badnotion  of  Perugia,  iL  SIO. 
Bednotion  of  Fiatoia,  il.  92. 
B«dnetioa   of  the    fendal  lorda  in  the 

Apenninea,  ii.  316. 
Befoaal  of  the  Chpitano  to  deliyer  Camhi 

to  them,  iL  263  ;  attack  of  the  trinm- 

Tiiate  oa  the  roudence  of  the  Capitano, 

iL  2SG. 
Befnaal  of  the  Capit«M  to  eiecnte  other 

priaonen,  ii.  249, 
Befnaal  of  the  Florentine*  to  bribe  tbe 

bandit^  ii.  114. 
Be  EhtaaUgtano,  ii  SjS. 
Begion  of  Qbibelliniam,  i  S7S. 
Baign  of  terror,  iL  311 
Beigu  of  terror  in  Florenoa,  L  361. 
BanaUtementofMalateata,  iL  142. 
Bejeetion    by    the    Prion   of   Medi&'a 

nieainrea,-iL  193, 
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B«ioieiDgi  in  Florenoe,  ii.   208,  SOT-B, 

S87. 
lUqoat  of  Ui«  CompuT  to  tbe  SignoiT, 

il  110. 
Sdatiou*  MwMB  Flortmee  uid  Fiu,  iL 

S83. 
BeliiUoBi   betvaen    P1aren<»    ud    tlie 

Biiipii«,  i.  41. 
Belief  to  Uie  people,  ii  SS. 
BemodeQiDg  the  OonnilatioD,  ii.  6. 
SemDDitnnoaoftheambaandor^  ii.  110. 
Bsni  of  Anjoa  liiiia  Florenoe,  iiL  156 ; 

bnt  Florence  ia  ditpoeed  to  p«M«,  ib. 
Benawed  mi  in  Ital;,  iiL  209 ;  vhieh 

PloresM  ftnudi,  ti. 
Beiwwal  of  the   Itagoe  between    Pope 

Beni&oe  and  the  Florentinfc,  ii.  310. 
Boiio  d»  Ceii,  IT.  S9S. 
Beport  in  thecitf  of  QiangUeuio'i  deatb, 

ii.  807.     ■ 
Beport  of  the  Pope's  de&Ui,  ir.  437. 
Beport  of  tlie  ■m  boK^,  i».  817. 
B«iignatiaa  of  the  C&pituiD,  iL  15L 
Beepublioo  identiol  iritli  'Gommane,'  iL 

8. 
Bestontion  of  Fnnoesx)  Sfana  to  Hilui, 

it,  89S. 
BeBtriotion  on  HalatestA  b;  the  Common- 

*etlth,  iL  120. 
Betroapeot  of  the  <3ompi  tnmnlts,  iL 

175-7. 
Betnm  of  smbamdon  from  I>aniia,  iL 

215. 
Betnin  of  Connt  Luido,  il.  111. 
Betnrn  of  the  Qre&t  Compuij,  iL  106. 
Beienge  of  the  peuuiti  on  Connt  Lando 

knd  hii  ooropan;  of  bandits,  ii.  118. 
BeiiTaIoftheOrdinidiQiiiBtiii&,ii.  192. 
Bevolt  of  Pnto,  iiL  875  ;  enubed,  iii. 

277. 
lUftrio   ((HrabAmo),  Lord  of  Imola,  iii, 

329-862. 
Biario  (Peter),  hia  rapid  pTamoUon,  ii.  ; 

lumriam  living  rteorded  in  Terae,  iii. 

SOS. 
SioaMdi'a  Tiolenat,  ii  193. 
lUcci,  the  rivala  ti  the  Albini,  iL  183. 
Biccimod  Dafiii  fureated,  ii.  300. 
Sicei'a  confeMion,  ii.  301. 
BicordaDo  Haliepini,  L  IS. 
Bidionloos  pMition  of  the  heads  of  Chiia- 

tendom,  iL  843. 
lUeiiii  puta  Fii  Uoriale  to  death,    iL 

100. 
Bitnini  attacked   bj  Uorial^   ii.   105; 

boogbt  off  bj  Florence,  ib. 
Binneeio  Funan  eacoeeda  Fiero,  ii.  112. 
Biae  of  the  Sola  bmilj,  ii.  18. 
Biaing  storm  among  the  people,  ii  105. 
SiAt  and  profita  ffif  mediaTal  «ommerce, 


employed    b7 


BiTml 

Florenoe,  ir.  398. 
Bobert,  King  of  Naples,  ' 

i.  32S. 
Bobert  of  Wittelabaoh  el 

iL  802. 
Bomagna  (cities  of  the)  m 

DfPloreno^  ii.  417. 
Boman  oiTilisatiofi,  1.  S ;  ita  imperiehaUe 

character,   ib,,   and   tendencr,   L   9 ; 

Empire  of  the  Wast,  ii,;  a" 

the  PlDTentina,  L  74 

208 ;  academicians,  i^ 
Borne  taken  hj  Ordni  and  Malateet*,  iL 

368  ;  entered  bf  the  troops  of  Colomia 

and  the  Vicero;  of  Baplea,  ir.  411L 
Boma's  pover  orer  the  cit;,  iiL  273. 
Bont  of  the  Florentinea  before  the  En^A 

and  FUuis,  iL  142. 
Bovere  eleeted  pope,  becomes  Sixtna  lY., 

iii,  2S5;  bis  career,  ib. 


Rndolph  of  Hapsbiirg,  L  187. 
Billing  sentiments  of  the  people,  iL  180. 
Bnmonrs  of  Pope  Paul's  intention  to  gin 
Bol^na  to  tbe  Venetian^  iiL  272. 


Sadooki  (Pubo)  ronia  tba  Flerentinea  at 
Frangia,  ii.  97. 

Backings  and  burnings  of  the  ariatocratie 
partj,  ii.  1B7. 

BsguitT  of  VJeri  de'  Hedicd,  il  267. 

Salient  erenta  of  human  historj-,  ii.  167. 

Salviati  (Franoeaco)  made  Archbishop  of 
Pisa,  iiL  323 ;  Ploroica  refnaea  bin 
his  see,  ib, ;  joins  the  Paui  plot,  iiL 
838  ;  its  fulnre,  iii.  852. 

SalTisti's  (HarDQccio)  tmrery,  ir.  1S5. 

San  Hiniato  al  TedeMCs  i.  44 ;  nroltL 
ii.  IBl. 

Sannaiarro'B  epigram,  ir.  836. 

SBtilbction  of  the  FIorentinM,  ii.  12S. 

Savonarola's  predictions,  iv.  7,  S3  ;  waits 
on  the  Frenob  king,  iv.  66 ,-  hia  sar- 
moDS,  iv.  2S,  92,  99,  107,  123,  136; 
favourable  to  the  Freixdi  alliance,  iv. 
123;  his  reasons,  iv.  12S;  his  danger, 
IT.  149;  exoommanieated,  iv.  ISO; 
preacbee  in  defiaooe  of  the  intaifct, 
ir.  171,  and  celebrates  mass,  iv.  ITS; 
demand  of  the  Pope,  iv.  177  ;  pralie» 
held  incoiueqaenet^  iv.  178;  thetbree 
diota,  iv.  183;  the  ordeal,  iv.  187; 
his  perpleiitj,  iv.  189  ;  pceteniiaM  to 
prophacr,  iv.  199;  exiled  from  Ple- 
rcnc^  iv.  207;  his  arrest,  iv.  SIS; 
conduct  of  the  mob,  it.  214;  bistrial, 
iv.  2Sl ;  ile  lailare,  iv.  225 ;  tortorwd, 
aod  his  uuwere  distorted,  iv.  236; 
impatience    of   the   Pope,    iv.    JtS7; 


fiandnlaDt  snbatitntioii  of  &  &]aa  docu- 
ment for  bin  Bignatare,  it.  229 ;  tor- 
tDi«d  igaiu,  iv.  3SG ;  (be  axMntioa, 
IT.  241. 

Sella  (dellft)  &nulj  riw  to  emiaenae,  ii. 
18;  alanning  power,  u.  22. 

8o*lig«ri,  lords  of  Yerooa,  iL  262; 
Cknua  (Franoeaco  di),  ii. 

Senaiiaea  of  «arly  Vloreu&u  MctuTCi, 
i.  49. 

ScitiiBt  pnt  to  tbe  qnntion,  ii.  2S7. 

Soens  ia  tbe  citadel  of  Paria,  ir.  31. 

Soene  ia  ths  Piuia  delld  SignorU,  IL  Sft. 

Scenery  of  the  "oornico,"  It.  37. 

Schsma  for  pnrebuiDg  Ldosk,  ii.  II. 

Schema  for  aeliing  IMn,  il  284. 

Sehemei  for  tha  iedu<!tion  of  Fin,  ir.  809. 

8»bo»Td  dispntee,  iL  S73. 

Second  attempt  for  teizing  the  Palace  by 
PBgano  StTOizi,  ii.  238. 

Second  bargain  of  Cardinal  Alboinoi,  it. 
117. 

Secret  league  againat  the  Frencb,  It.  383. 

Seiiore  and  eiaminatiaa  of  Camtri,  ii. 
252 ;  coDdaianed  to  death  by  ihe 
Signory,  ii.  2^3. 

Self-goremmeat  incompatible  with  rery 
■mall  cammnniUei,  i,  SS. 

Bemifonte,  i.  71 ;  iU  sit^,  i.  77;  fUtl>- 
lumen  of  it*  lonia,  ib. 

SeriooB  uoident  at  Florence,  tiL  456. 

Serra  (Beinardone  della)  elected  general 
in  Florence,  ii.  288 ;  mign*  his  b&ton 
to  tbe  Kgnory,  ii.  2S3. 

ScTCTB  laws  against  the  noblet,  i.  217. 

Sforaa  (FiancMcv)  first  sppeara,  ii.  US  ; 
r««UTed  at  Ftorenoe,  iii.  101 ;  re- 
ceiTCa  Tiaoonti'B  danghter  as  bis  bride 
after  long  delay,  liL  136  ;  eapporled 
by  forced  loons  in  Florence,  iii.  IfiS  ; 
haldi  his  own,  liL  1 M ;  roots  Ficci- 
nino'a  army  in  bit  abecnce,  iii.  157  ; 
assnmea  the  command  of  the  Milanese 
fuKea,  iii.  ItiS;  appean  before  FsTia, 
iii.  163 ;  to  spite  Milan  Pavia  accepts 
Sforza  as  it>  Lord,  iii.  169  ;  Lodi  be- 
sieged, iii.  170;  Venice  orders  Atten- 
dolo  to  raise  the  siexe,  &. ;  he  enstains 
Hi  cnuhing  defeat,  it. ;  Floienoe  uniis 
an  army  to  aid  the  Venetian^  iii.  171 ; 
policy  of  Yenios,  it. ;  peace,  iii.  173  ; 
Milan  smrendeia  to  Sfbni,  iii.  I7S  ; 
pTDclaimed  Duke,  ilL  180 ;  his  death, 
iii.  229. 

Sbna  (Qaleasio)  seeds  ambamdors  to 
Florence,  liL  229;  becomes  Dake  of 
Milan,  iii.  804  ;  his  faTonrite  enjoy- 
menta,  iii.  307 ;  secret  conferences 
with  Cardinal  lUario,  iii.  308 ;  their 
olqeet  defeated,  ui.  810 ;  U  aseasai- 
tiMed,  ilL  315. 


Sfbnian  ambition,  iii.  SO. 

Sham  plola,  ii  2S1. 

ShortsightedneBS  of  Ihe  Florentine  writers, 
ii.  40S. 

Sidlian  Teapert,  i.  SOI. 

Siena  and  Florenee  at  war,  i.  t>4 ;  Sienesa 
defeated  at  Montepnlciano,  i.  6S ; 
Siena  breaks  the  trea^  and  attacks 
Montepnlciano,  L  07 ;  Baea  for  peace, 
i.  08 ;  Bieneie  attack  Uontepolciano, 
i.  114 ;  anecdotes,  i.  1G6  ;  Siena  seised 
by  Tiaoonti,  ii.  2ns ;  Sienese  amboiM- 
don,  their  discretion,  iL  65 ;  Siena 
threatened  by  Inodita,  ii.  103 ;  oSars 
itself  to  Tisconli,  ii,  366 ;  recorered 
from  the  Viaoonti,  ii.  314  ;  decided  oa. 
as  the  neat  of  meeting  for  ibe  election, 
u.  344 ;  attacked,  ii.  363. 

Signoria  moTcd  to  a  piiTate  house,  ii.  42. 

Signory  reformed,  ii.  76  ;  despt^  MD- 
baawdoTs  tn  Qregory  at  Siena,  iL  346 ; 
oonTcy  an  escort  for  Pope  Gregory  to 
Lucca,  iL  SS2  ;  send  an  emlaMsy  to 
lAdislana,  Cardinals  assemble  at  Fisa, 
ii.  853 ;  despatch  a  final  embassy  to 
Or^oiy  at  Rimini,  ii.  3S4 ;  warned 
by  NiecolA  da  DExano  against  (Horanai 
de'  Medid's  ambition,  ii.  413 ;  call  a 
padiament  in  the  Piaiia,  iii.  64 ; 
demand  that  the  dtisans  should  chooaa 
a  "  botio,"  it. ;  in  laagne  with  the 
Lord  of  Bologna,  iiL  3G2 ;  make 
colonrsd  statements  to  foreign  courts, 
iT.  216  ;  claim  plenary  abniation  from 
the  Pope,  ib, ;  which  is  conoeded,  ib. 

Similarity  between  Toryism  and  Qhibel- 
linism,  ii,  134. 

Simoncino  lartnred,  iL  206. 

Simonetti  palace  sacked,  ii.  107- 

Sindacc  of  Florence,  iii.  878. 

SinjpiUr  anthority  pcoened  by  the  Sig- 
nory  orer  the  notable  free-lanoe  leaders, 
ii.  SSJ. 

Singular  opinion  of  Tillani,  L  212. 

Siamoadi's  Ilaliaa  repoblics,  i.  8  ;  new 
of  the  feudal  system.  It.  S. 

SIxtUB  ir.,  his  nepotism,  iii.  304;  exas- 
perated wilh  the  resnlts  of  the  plot, 
iiL  367 ;  exoommnnicates  Ftorenee, 
iiL  368;  Biitna  IV.  and  Venetians 
atUok  the  Dnke  of  Peirora,  iii.  403  ; 
their  objects,  ib, 

Skinnishes  faronrable  to  Florence,  It. 
600. 

Skirmishes  with  nian*  and  Sienese,  i. 
139. 

Slaughter  of  d'Armagnac's  troops  by 
peasants,  ii.  279. 

Social  erils  in  Florence,  ii.  175-6. 

Social  life  in  Romes  iii.  407. 

Social  system  in  Plotence,  U.  171. 
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Soderiiii  (Tommuo),  idberiiig  to  tlie 
Hedici,  i>  left  in  durga  of  PieUo'i 
■oiu,  iu.  26S  ;  Florenee  prond  of  the 
joong  prinoEi,  ill.  271;  laamblea  tha 
leading  men  of  the  atj,  ill  ST2 ;  hia 
infiacne^  iii.  273;  elected  Qoafiiloniera 
foi  life,  i*.  204;  letns  Florence 
•eereUy,  It.  HI ;  depoMd  b;  the 
Kgnory,  ib. 

Sortie  detanoiiied  on,  ir.  G31. 

gpmiiih  CardiDsls'  airinl  in  Florence,  iL 
3S8;  BQpport  UutinT.,  I'fr. 

Spectacle  on  the  Ano,  i,  297. 

SpeonUtioDB  of  the  Antipopa  ud  Bud- 
aaldo,  iL  320. 

Sjnni  (Dolfo)  uid  hii  CompagnMoi,  it. 
168,  187. 

Spini  (the),  bftoken  and  brmen,  iL  173. 

SpiDola  porchuee  Lucca,  iL  13 ;  var 
lollawi,  ib.  ;  intrignee  of  tha  Lucehtse 
noUa,  ib. ;  abaodon*  hii  bugaiii,  iL 
15. 

Spoliation  before  indiutiT,  iL  ISS. 

St.  Anne'i  da;  at  Plorenoe,  u.  S3. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  iL  1S7. 

St.  Harti  conTcnt  beaieged,  ir.  207  ; 
find.  It.  211. 

Star  companr  (the\  ii.  IIZ 

Stefani'B  opinion  of  Qnelpha  aod  Gbibel- 
Unci,  L  132. 

8toi7  of  Henrj  of  Laiembonrg'a  death, 
L  343. 

Stratagem  of  Paiinata,  L  161. 

Btnam  of  sodal  progren,  i.  3^S. 

Stroui  appointed  banker  to  the  Fopea,  iL 
172. 

Stioui  (Carlo)  ia  threatened,  ii.  195. 

Stroui  (Filippo),  hsTing  nuuried  Clarice 
de'  Uedid,  joine  the  Caidim.)  at  Pralo, 
It.  34S  ;  hia  prndence,  ir.  361 ;  liia 
poaitioD  »a  hoatage  for  Clement's  good 
futh,  ir.  120  ;  hie  echeme  of  escape, 
iT.  421  ;  nleased  by  Clement,  once 
more  joining  the  Imperialiit^  it.  422; 
at  Fiitoia,  i*.  4£3  ;  outwitted  b;  ]p- 
polito.  It.  466. 

finbJMt  forapictnie,  i.  132. 

&uec«*»fn!  attack  on  the  Ciorapl,  ii.  231. 

SnceenAil  taida  of  the  FlorentineH,  ir. 
bis. 

Sooceaa  of  the  demonacj  in  the  waia,  ii. 
177  ;  their  indignation  with  the  Pope, 
ii.  156  ;  anpported  b;  Bernardo  Viaoouti 
ai  Imperial  Vicar,  iL  166. 

BnSetinga  in  Florenoe,  iv.  6S7. 

Supreme  power  oonferted  on  Chailea, 
Dnke  of  Calabria,  i.  416. 

SospicionB  against  the  Capitano,  iL  247. 

Snapidona  oonceroiDg  Barbadotj,  ii.  245. 

Baipiciona  entertained  of  Qiingaleaiio 
Tiiconti,  iL  SOI. 


Tadhhb  noticea  Floranee,  i.  8  ;  Qaieoar- 

dini's  two  Hiatoriea,  iii.  364. 
Tarlatj'i    labmiauon    to    the    Canumm- 

wealth,  ii.  342  :  Piombino  made  <ntii«i 

of  Plorenoe,  ii.  343. 
Taxation  by  way  of  Manit,  ii,  444. 
Tendency  of  Boman  municipal   inrtitD- 


Terms  not   faToniaUe   to    Plorence,    ii. 

376. 
Terms  of  peace  witii  Siena,  iL  315. 
Tenna  of  peace  made  bj  Florentinea  willi 

Sisna,  ib. 
Terror  of  the  Plorentinci  of  tbe  Parte 

Gndla,  iL  184-5. 
Tbe  Pope*!  anmi^  to  King  AlfooM^   iii. 

260. 


Torelli  aeli«a  Forli,  ii.  419. 

Torture  of  Sinondno,  iL  207. 

Tortare  applied  to  the  popnlar  leaden,  ii. 


Toati  (&ther)  of  Hoateeaaaino,  i.  23. 
Total  failure  of  the  barrest,  iL  83. 
Towerof&nUioiato,  ir.  613. 
Towers,   tha  Ipedal  niark   of   a   noble 

reddfsce,  i.  31. 
Tnnqnillit;  of  Italy,  ii.  334. 
Tianaterere  and   castle   of  St.    Angelii 

•Dbmit  to  Alaiander,  iL  362. 
TreacheiT  of  tbe  olockmaker,  it.  2C8. 
Treacher?  of  the  Florentine  goTenoia,  ii. 

83. 
Titacherr  of  the  Qudpfa  caplaiiia,  iL  1 S'^. 
Tiwehei?  wiUiin  the  walla,  ir.  MO: 
TreaaonofHalatcata,  ir.  643. 
Treason  of  the  wealthy  citiaeni,  it.  645. 
Treaty  between  Pisans  and  the  FraK« 

kin^  iL  313. 
Treaty  for  the  «ale  of  Piaa  to  the  Tiacouti, 
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Trtalcj  of  peM«  reoeved  with  Uiltn,  ii. 

408. 
Trottj  of  peaM  with  tm,  U.  80. 
Traatj  of  Foggibonn,  i.  US. 
Tn&tr  with  Looca,  i.  84. 
THkaguUr  theoty  of  divina  righ^  i.  10. 
Triamph  of  Pop*  Jalioi,  It.  333. 
Trnoa  enforced    bstweeB   the    Common- 

wealth  uid  Gabriello,  ii.  314. 
TdudH  in  the  Fieiu,  iv.  IBS. 
"Tomnlto  dei  Ciompi,"  beglsniiig  of  a 

newepoish  ia  Florentine  hietorj,  iL  222, 

223. 
Tnrki  land  in  lUlj,  HI  398. 
Tuuui  Arata,  i.  111. 
Tniaui  leagne  noder   the  protection  of 

Fope  Innoeent  lU.,  i.  73;    Plonnoe 

reenmee  the  aftgreiaiTe,  ii. 
Tnann  prdatea  hold  >  conadl,  iii.  368  ; 

■npport   the   at&te,  and   appeal  to  a 

coondl  of  the  chnr^  ii, ;  eicommani- 

cate  the  Fope,  iii.  S69. 
Tuseui  repablici  dinnilod,  il  271. 
toKanj  (GonatMa  of),  i.  23; 
I'usanj  never  >   kiagdom,  L  32;   in- 

Toded  bj  pupal  and  Spaniih  troops, 

IT.  386  ;  their  atrocians  omeitj,  ii. 
Tjnnuj  of  Galniella-Uaria  in  Piaa,  iL 

311. 
Tyrannr  of  the  Qnslpfa  Oapitani,  iL  133. 
TTraDD;  of  the  forte  QnelEa,  ii. 
Tyrannj  of  the  popolMe,  iL  227. 


UKiLDiin  bronght  (o  the  aUeglanoe  of  the 
Commonweal  tb,  i.  13B ;  aid  the  Plo- 
TeaUnei  againat  the  free  eompaniei,  ii. 
lOS  ;  in  the  Apenniaei,  ii.  160. 

Ubcrti  familj,  their  deacsut,  i.  59 ; 
jimnfiininiin  iu  Florenoe  and  round 
Saandian,  ii.  ;  tbeir  influenoe,  L  60  ; 
fint  edril  strife,  ii.  ;  heuie  of  the,  at 
Suita  Crooe,  i.  133 ;  neiit  the  orders 
ofthePodo>ti,i.  U7. 

Ubiqait;  of  FtorenUne  ean  and  eyei,  ii. 
SB4. 

tJgolino'a  feetival,  i.  1B7~S. 

Unanimity  of  the  PlorenUnea,  iL  05. 

Unconetitntional  Tiolenoe  of  the  gorcra- 
ment,  u.  375. 

Ungodly  alliaooee  of  Fopea  and  kingi,  iv. 
321. 

L'npppularitT  ofPope  CTement,  iv.  417. 

Urbin  V.  i^oposes  a  nev  laagoe,  which 
Plorano*  dedinei,  iL  143. 

Urtiino  (dnoh;  of )  annexed  to  the  atate* 
oTthachnrch,  It.  379. 

Urbino  (Fnderick  of)  appointed  to  the 
Mmmand,  ilL  25S  ;  takn  command  of 
(be  Lnoohese,  iii.  84  ;  is  defeated,  iii, 


37 ;  engage*  the  enemr  near  Imola, 
ill  2S7;  blames  DnkeOaleauo,  it, 

Urbino'e  (Dnkeof)  crime,  iv.  SS5  ;  iU 
pnniahtnent^  iv.  3S7. 

Uii%nc)  (Niooold  da),  the  foremeat  man  in 
Plorenoe,  iL  41S ;  nrje*  the  eielnnon 
of  UiDTanoi  de'  ICedici,  ib.  ;  citinna 
elect  him  notwiihetandlng,  ii.  414. 


VAOiLLATion  of  (be  Signorr,  ii.  228. 
Vain  appeal!  of  the  Sigaory  to  (he  Qon- 

folonieri  of  the  gnildj^  ii.  212. 
Tain  oonoeHdona  of  the  nobles,  i.  83. 
VulJsmhra,  i.  7B. 
Tal  d'BUa,  L  63 ;  described,  i.  08. 
Val  ili  Chtanti,  L  68. 
Valori  (Pianeaaoo),  an  adroeal*  for  non- 
'.208;  alain  in  a  riot,  ir. 


208. 

Talicaut  (the)  neked,  and  6t.  Feter'a 
robbed,  iv.  415. 

Venetian  ambaBudor'i  inepieiDiii,  ir. 
387 ;  teatifias  to  the  eonrage  and  Bnn- 
nesa  of  (he  Plorentinei,  iv.  613;  army 
croaaei  the  Fo,  iii.  264;  rewarded  I7 
the  <dtj,  iiL  260;  oonatitntian,  iv, 
103. 

Venetians  ally  themaelm  with  Visoonti, 
iL  233;  inbtnation,  iL  271;  make 
war  on  Lombatdj,  iii.  40 ;  naval  Ggiiti 
with  (ha  Oenoeoe,  iiL  44;  under  San- 
eeveriDD  over-mn  Perrara,  iii.  405; 
Plorentinei  in  leagne  with  the  King  1^ 
Naples,  ii. ;  (Stti  di  Caalelto  rertored 
to  Vitetli,  iii.  40S ;  nooen  in  Fenara, 
iiL  400;  again  defeated,  itL  411 ;  (heir 
efforts  to  retrieve  themaelvea,  ib.  ;  ex- 
cDiDmnnicated,  iii.  412 ;  negotiationt 
fur  peaoe,  ib. ;  nperiority  in  the 
ooonoil,  ib, ;  isolate  themaelvei  from 
Italian  a8ur^  it.  41 ;  iaipiie  oiher 
Italian  power*  with  jeaiona  fear*,  It. 
248;  in  (he  Oasentino,  iv.  25S;  entw 
the  Casentino  negotiatiooa,  it,  2S3 ; 
peaoe,  iv.  264;  defeated  at  Qhiaia- 
iladda,  iv.  324 ;  recover  Brescia,  iv. 
831 ;  stand  aloof  fram  Plorencs,  iv, 
467. 

TeniM  Joini  (ha  league  againit  the  Soala, 
iL  23  ;  makes  peace  on  her  own  termi^ 
ii.  27;  forms  a  leagne  with  the  Plo- 
nntinea,  il.  450;  tide  of  fortnne 
cKangea,  iL  454 ;  Brevtia  (alia,  iL  466; 
Carmiganola  appointed  general-ln-chiei; 
ib. ;  peaoe,  ib. ;  detected  intrigaing  for 
the  poaaeoion  of  Cremona,  iiL  130; 
determinee  on  war  with  Sfbna  and 
Flurense,  iiL  182;  aenda  an  embaaay 


,oPlor, 


i.  183. 


Verrucola  (Uarshese),  hii  wife  and  mm 


ogle 


mnrdered  bj  Hunauo,  ii.  305;   hii 

dnghtcF  Spinetto  abdarted,  A, ;  re- 
stored to  ber  ponenttHii  by  the  Signoi?, 
ii.  297. 

TidsgitudCB  of  Lum*,  ii.  i. 

Yigiluioe  of  tbe  Signorj,  ii.  2SS 

"VillAiii"uid  "gnndl,"  iiL  74. 

Tillsni'i  biilot]P  ef  Plonuet^  i.  17;  *e- 
connt  of  HfttildA,  L  21;  otimata  of 
Cutrauiio,  iL  2 ;  hi*  own  era,  ii.  70 ; 
■Mount  of  the  plagae,  iL  87,  88;  bij 
death  bj  pligae,  ii.  lil. 

Tissonlado  of  Valdambn,  i.  30;  its  ooa- 
■titatioti,  i.  fil;  nnurki  thicreou,  i. 
82. 

TiwoDti  (Hatteo)  head  of  th«  OhibeUiuea, 
i,  389 ;  fizai  on  CaatraociD  to  check 
the  FbrMtitMa,  i.  S8£ ;  Fhilip  oT  Ta- 
loia  arriTes  in  Italy,  L  386  ;  makes 
pnoe  with  VinnnU,  i.  S87;  mccoon 
CartTDccio,  i.  389  ;  his  death,  i.  3B3. 

TiscoDti  (tlie)  of  Milan  aeqnire  alanning 
power,  ii.  2S1 ;  their  nnnrnpnloiui  atn- 
bition,  tfr. ;  h  jpooria;,  ii. ;  send  ambu- 
«adon  to  Florence,  ii.  295  ;  jareteid  to 
ann  agaiiut  the  free  laneea,  ii. ;  in- 
trigue againet  Floreuct^  ii.  23T  ;  their 
troops  ia*ags  Bologna,  ii.  278;  war 
dedared,  iL  S7i;  peaoa  conolnded,  in 
which  it  is  (tipnlat«d  that  Tisconti 
jihill  not  meddle  with  Tnscanj,  ii. 
280  ;  indoM  the  Uarcheae  di  Ferrani 
to  become  an  all;,  u.  302;  bis  prei*- 
ration  for  war,  ib. ;  sends  ambanadors 
to  Florenoe,  ib. ;  marches  his  aimj 
over  the  Apenniac^  ii. ;  is  defeated  at 
Brescia,  it. ;    disgust  ot  the  Floren- 

TiscoDti  (Qiangalesno)  in  Fadaa,  ii.  SOS ; 
flies  from  the  plague,  ib. ;  is  attacked 
by  it,  and  death,  ii,  ;  bii  sons,  iL 
309. 

■Rsoonli  (Qabriello-Maria}  in  Pi«,  .iL 
310 ;  nifaa  Bartolommea  di  Scomo,  ii 
311;  asks  for  French  protection,  iL 
313;  granted  bj  Mar^chal  de  Baci- 
GSOlt,  ib. ;  offera  to  sell  Pin,  ii.  iU  ; 
is  betrayed  by  Bomigi  Qiacci,  bia  con- 
fidant, ib. ;  Fiea  levolts,  it. ;  ealli  on 
Bndcanlt  tor  assistanse,  ii.  326. 

TisconU  ( P  jUppo-Haria'!}  iocrearcd  wndth 
and  power,  ii.  102  ;  hie  object  in  seek- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace  from  Floienee, 
b.;  seixsB  Genoa,  ii.  407;  hia  de- 
lUgna  become  clear  to  the  Florentines, 
iL  116;  seiiea  Forli,  ii.  419;  his  pre- 
text, ii.  421-2;  embaasy  sent  to  re- 
moastnte,  ii.  120;  pretended  respect 
for  the  SigDoty,  iL  122;  a  second  em- 
busj  sent  Tiaeosti  refoee*  to  see,  iL 
421;  Mudseommiaioneri  to  meet  them, 


ii. ; 


.  42t; 


lictory  of  Zagonara,  ii.  431;  ] 
pesee,  iL  101 ;  why  I  ii.  102;  treaty 
aocapted,  by  which  Viaoxiti  was  in  no 
way  to  meddle  in  aSaiis  soatli  of  the 
river  Hagra,  ii.  103;  lends  envoys  to 
Forli,  iL  419;  Baea  for  peace,  ii.  156; 
make*  peace  with  no  iutentimi  of 
keeping  the  laws,  ib. ;  war  again  com- 
menced, iL  45B;   battle  of  Cremona, 


.    460;    listi 


a  Albin 


L   109; 


hia  efioiia  to  reooTcr  Geaoa,  i 
110;  withdraws  to  Pisa,  laraging  the 
territory  of  Florence,  ib, ;  meduttoa 
of  the  Fope,  iii.  111 ;  liulnie  of  Us 
effbita,  ii. ;  Piodnino  and  the  HilueM 
routed  by  Sfona  at  Barga,  ilL  112; 
bargain  between  Sfona  and  the  Dnk^ 
ib. ;  renewal  of  the  war,  iiL  121 ; 
Sfbna  becames  general  of  the  lea^nM 
•gunst  Milan,  ib. ;  derares  peace,  liu 
130  ;  fomBDts  boBtiiitiea  againet  Sfons, 
iiL  iST;  Venice  and  Florence  sappoit 
him,  iii.  158  ;  hia  army  defeated,  it. ; 
appeals  to  Sfona,  ib.;  bis  death  it- 
port«d,  iii.  160  ;  liaits  Milan,  iiL  SOS ; 
emulation  between  him  and  the  Duke 
Qalniso,  ib. ;  dealh,  iii.  315. 

Vilelli's  tactic^  iv.  267;  his  jireat  mc- 
oeases  round  Pisa,  iv.  259  ;  Plonutist 
inapicions.  It.  268;  his  arrest  and 
ezecntiou,  ir.  269. 

Vitolli  (ViteUosio)  harasses  Floninee  ii 
rerengs  for  bis  brother's  deatii,  iv. 
288. 

Tolterra  remonilnica  againat  llie  Calasta, 
iii,  10 ;  deputation  impriBoued,  it. ; 
revolts,  iiL  1 1 ;  troops  engaged  (o  re- 
duce it,  iiL  13 ;  Tolteirao  uoblca  slsj 
Hie  Iead«r  and  deliver  ap  the  ^ly, 
it. ;  ponishment,  iii.  11 ;  r«vall^  sad 
murders  the  Commiaary,  iiL  SSS; 
surrender^  iiL  299;  the  Ltlle  town 
pillaged,  ii. 

Wills  of  Florence  enlarged,  L  200. 
Waller  de  Bcienne,  Duke  of  Atbeai^  ii. 

S5;  bis hnmillty,  ii.  36;  severity, ■'- ; 

inolinea  to  the  populace,  iL  A7 ;  alum 

of  (he  Signory,   iL  II ;    de  Diicmw 

uhosen  for  life,  ib. ;  his  (meeedingi,  iL 

43. 
Waaii^  prosperity  of  Florvnoe,  iiL  453. 
Want  of  patiiotiam  in  Florence,  L  315. 
War  against  the  Papacy,  ii.  135. 
War   between   Floienoe  and  Venice,  iii. 

25S. 
War  between  Orrieto  and  ViteHMs  L  K»; 

Um  fonaei  amsled  by  Plotenoe,  it. 
War  b^wean  Fitani  and  Florentines,  L 
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